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PREFACE. 


I  wiirk,  iif  wbich  n  translation  is  now  otTered  to  tho: 
English  pulilie.  was  [lublislied  by  Professor  Boeckh  at' 
Dertin  in  the  year  1817.  The  present  translation  ift 
sabsUntially  a  reprint  of  that  which  was  published  ia 
1828;  but  I  have  coreftiliy  reviseii  the  whole;  and  more-i 
over,  the  text  has  been  throughout  compared  with  the 
original  br  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  a  philologer  wel 
«kilk^  ID  both  langiiageg,  from  M'honi  the  public  may 
stjortly  expect  a  translation  of  the  third  volume  of 
Niebuhr's  Roman  History. 

Tlie  author  appended  to  the  original  work  a  collection 
of  inscriptions,  illustrating  various  departments  of  the 
public  economy  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  accompanied 
with  an  ample  commentary.  These  inscriptions  have, 
however,  been  all  included  in  the  Corpus  Insa'iptionutn 
Gracarum,  subsei^uently  published  by  Professor  Boeckh, 
where  he  has  repeated  the  substance  of  his  former  com- 
mentary, with  such  modifications  as  subsequent  reflection 
or  research  suggested ;  and  has  moreover,  in  several 
instances,  followed  more  accurate  transcripts  tlian  those 
to  which  he  had  access  at  the  time  of  his  first  publica- 
tion. I  have  therefore  omitted  tliesc  inscriptions  from 
the  present  translation ;  and  the  references  to  these  and 
other  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  notes  have  been  altered 
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by  tlie  insertion  of  tlie  numbers  in  the  author's  Coj 
Inscriptionum.  In  a  few  instances  the  author  has,  in 
latter  work,  seen  reason  for  modifying  his  fii'st  opinic 
these  corrections  have  been  inserted  in  the  notej 
their  proper  places. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  inscrij)ti()ns,  I  i 
here  mention  that,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  the  aut 
in  speaking  of  the  tenure  of  public  land  in  Attica,  has  o< 
sion  to  quote  a  ])roposal  or  advertisement  of  a  lease,  f 
the  original  document  engraved  on  stone  and  still  exta 
The  inscription  is  given  in  the  Appendix  from  a  ^ 
incorrect  transcrij)t  made  by  Chandler,  several  of  wl: 
errors  are  there  rectified.  It  has  since  been  publis 
in  a  more  correct  form  by  the  author  in  his  collectioi 
inscriptions ;  but  as  the  copy  which  he  has  used  U 
many  parts  very  defective,  there  still  remained  sc 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome.  As 
inscription  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  I  h 
made  a  more  accurate  copy  of  it,  and  taken  the  libc 
of  arranging  the  version  in  the  text,  partly  according 
the  latest  improvements  of  the  author  himself,  pai 
according  to  what  appeared  on  the  inspection  of 
stone  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 

The  Dissertation  upon  the  Silver  Mines  of  Lauri 
of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  this  volume,  ^ 
published  separately  by  Professor  Boeckh,  in 
Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  It  is  frequen 
referred  to  in  the  notes  to  his  chief  work ;  and,  notwi 
standing  the  abridgment  given  in  the  third  bookf,  n 
be  considered  as  an  interesting,  if  not  necessary,  addit 
to  it. 


*  Bw>k  iii.  ch.  2.     Compare  tho  note,  p.  4(57.  t  Ch.  l\. 
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Mon  to  Jils  Collection  of  Greek  IiiscripCT 
lias,  siiit'e  (he  appearance  of  tlic  present 
tsbed  two  treatises  closely  connected  with 
nw  nf  the  subjects  which  it  comprehends. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled,  "  Metrological  Enquiries 
c«neeniiiig  the  Weights,  Coins,  and  Measures  of  Anti- 
(jaiiT*'  It  includes  a  full  investigation  of  the  subjects 
""luehare  more  sommarily  discussed  in  the  first  chaptera 
nf  liie  (iret  book  of  the  Ekionomy  of  Athens. 

The  wcood  contains  a  series  of  Inscriptions,  re- 
otatlj  copied  by  Sir.  Ludwig  Ross,  a  professor  at  the 
I'micrsity  of  Athens,  which  relate  to  the  maritime 
tvlnaiustfation  of  the  Athenian  state.  The  inscriptions 
OT  illustrated  with  a  detailed  commentary,  and  some 
flibonte  dissertations  are  prefixed,  in  which  the  prin- 
<ip>l  mbjecte  of  the  inscriptions  are  fully  explained;  J 
^  ia  particular,  the  additional  information  on  the  * 
I  tnerarchy,  to  be  derived  from  the  new  in8cri[)tions,  is 
I  folleotod  and  examined,  with  reference  to  the  esplmia- 
•ion  of  that  branch  of  the  Athenian  administration 
»iiicli  had  been  given  in  his  previous  workf. 

The  subsequent  discoveries  of  Attic  inscriptions,  and 
ihe  great  activity  of  the  recent  German  writers  in  the 
feld  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and  history,  have, 
iiowever,  ser^-ed  generally  to  confirm  the  results  of  the 
wthor's  work,  and  have  only  suggested  the  development 
of  subordinate  parts,  or  the  rectification  of  unimportant 
errors. 


•  "Melrologische  Uiitcn-uchungun  is  entitled,  "  UrkunJen  iiber  dw 
uV«r  G*wicht«,  MiinzfiJsie  uinl  Maiwe  '  Seewesen  dcs  Attisohen  Staat«9,  hcr- 
dn  AltenhuiDBin  ihrem  ZuBamtnvii-  gest4-llt  und  crlaiitt^rt  vuii  AupiBt 
luDgt."  Berlin,  1838;  1  v.d.  8vu.  '  Bockh."  Berlin,  1840;  1  vul.  8vo. 
pp.  4BI.  pp.  .^"0. 

t  Srrb.iv.ch.  11—1.5.     Tin;  «(,ik 
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Even  if  it  were  the  province  of  a  translator  to  pass 
any  judgment  on  the  work  which  he  translates,  it  would 
be  superfluous  for  me  to  commend  a  book  of  which  the 
reputation  is  flrmly  established  amongst  the  students  of 
Greek  antiquity.  I  will  only,  in  conclusion,  express  my 
regret  that  no  person  should  hitherto  have  attempted  to 
write  a  work,  of  similar  comprehension  and  research, 
upon  the  interesting  subject  of  the  Public  Economy  of 
the  Roman  State. 

London,  May^  1842. 
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I  PUBLIC  ECONOMY  OF  ATHENS. 


BOOK  I. 

ON  THE  PRICES  OV  OOMUODITIES,  WAGES  OF  LABOUR,  BENT 

»OF  LAND  AND  HOUSES,  AND  PROFITS  OF  STOCK, 


Chapter  I. — Inlroductton, 


1r  the  greatness  and  importance  of  a  nation  vere  to  be  esti- 
mateci  only-  by  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  population,  tha 
Atheman  state  would  rank  far  below  the  hordes  of  the  Huns 
and  Mongols.  But  mere  space  and  numbers  are  of  tittle  avail, 
without  the  presence  of  that  spirit  by  which  alone  the  great 
body  of  a  people  can  be  animated  and  combined.  To  the 
opention  of  this  cause  must  the  superiority  of  the  Athenians 
be  ascribed;  by  this  power  their  scanty  bands  overthrew  the 
countless  hosts  of  the  barbarians  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  and 
at  Platsa;  and  hundreds  of  subject  states  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  one  small  city,  as  targe  armies  obey  the  commands 
of  one  general.  Not  that  Athena,  while  thus  signalizing  herself 
in  the  field,  was  regardless  of  the  more  beneBcial  pursuits  of 
peace:  and  having  conceived  and  executed  all  that  was  most 
beautiful  in  art  and  profound  in  philosophy,  she  became  the 
iastnictresa  of  all  liberal  sciences  and  arts;. the  teacher  alike 
of  her  own  times  and  of  posterity.  The  intellectual  faculties, 
howercr,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient :  to  produce  external 
■etkm  they  require  the  aid  of  physical  force,  the  direction  and 
combination  of  which  are  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  money; 
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that  mighty  spring  by  which  the  whole  machinery  of  human 
energies  is  set  in  motion.  For  a  state^  and  for  a  family,  a 
regular  and  settled  economy  are  alike  necessary;  and  as  the 
relations  between  the  state  and  its  members  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  regulations  of  the  public  economy^  so  it 
becomes  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  ancients,  without  a  knowledge  of  their  finances ;  nor  of  their 
financial  system,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  organ- 
ization of  their  governments. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  undertaken  to  explain,  as  fully  as 
my  abilities  and  extent  of  knowledge  will  permit,  the  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  the  greatest  and  most  noble  among  the 
Grecian  states.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  truth 
has  been  my  only  aim;  nor  shall  I  regret,  if  it  be  made 
appaf^nt  from  my  labours,  that  the  imbounded  admiration  for 
the  ancients  must  be  limited,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
modems,  were  not  free  from  stain  in  their  pecuniary  dealings. 
Or  are  the  histories  of  past  ages  to  be  written  merely  for  the 
inspiration  of  youth;  and  shall  the  historian  of  antiquity 
conceal,  that  in  those  as  well  as  the  present  days,  nothing 
among  men  was  perfect?  Let  us  confess  rather,  that  of  the 
most  excellent  men  of  antiquity,  many  laboured  under  the 
failings  common  to  the  human  race;  that  in  their  more  pas- 
sionate natures  these  vices  broke  out  so  much  the  more  power- 
fully and  rudely  as  their  hearts  were  less  awakened  to  piety  by 
the  mildness  and  humility  of  a  more  benevolent  religion ;  that, 
lastly,  these  faults  (so  long  encouraged  and  cherished)  under- 
mined and  overthrew  the  lordly  edifice  of  antiquity  itself. 

Of  the  vast  range  of  topics  which  here  come  under  con- 
sideration, few  have  hitherto  been  subjected  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  scrutiny.  General  views  and  ingenious 
speculations  do  not  supply  the  place  of  sound  investigation; 
and  the  more  scanty  are  our  sources  of  information,  the  more 
urgent  becomes  the  obligation  to  use  the  materials  faithfully, 
and  from  them  to  deduce  general  conclusions  equally  removed 
from  flippant  and  vague  superficiality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  affectation  of  learning  on  the  other,  which  adorns  itself 
with  the  specious  tinsel  of  critical  and  grammatical  display* 
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haj  other  method  either  leaves  the  reader  (as  is  the  custom 

with  most  writers  on  ancient  history)  to  wander  among  innu- 

ncnible  and  almost  isolated  particulars,   having   no  essential 

:   cmncidoa  witli  one  another;  or  leads  hira  into  errors,  which 

CqXtrste  and   bias   the  judgment  by  their  apparent  beauty. 

ttiu,  for  example,  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  the 

indiftrcnce   of  the   ancicnis   to   productive   labour  and  their 

inUtfntion  to  matters  of  finance,  by  tlie  dominion  of  religion 

"Ter  tlieir  minds ;  bat  (not  to  mention  that  piety  accords  better 

*ith  a  well  than  an  ill  regulated  economy)  the  supposition  itself 

i>£il*C!  for  neither  do  we  find  that  the  ancient  states  attached 

Im  iuijwrtance  to  the  pubhc  income  and  expenditure,  than  b 

Mnbuted  to  them  at  the  present  day ;  nor  that  individuals  had 

1  greater  disregard  for  worldly  possessions.     If  the  systgm  of  ,< 

finance  in  the  Grecian  states  was  ill  regulated,  the  defect  must  i 

bo  auigned  to  other  causes,  which  are  to  be  sought   for  in  | 

tiierdril  institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  it  was,  1 
iilBitt,  uncultivated  among  tlie  ancients ;  its  relations  were  too 
imple  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  a  scientific  analysis ;  for  the 
ncients  until  the  time  of  Aristotle  (and  he  also  in  some 
egree),  treated  the  sciences  under  very  general  heads,  without 
llotting  a  porticalar  science  to  each  separate  department  of 
ractical  life.  For  this  reason,  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  speaks 
oth  of  ednmtion  and  finance,  but  only  as  incidental  topics ; 
I  the  (Economics,  bleely  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  politt- 
d  economy  is  treated  of  scientifically,  and  in  the  manner  of 
jistotle,  but  briefly  and  imperfectly.  Plato's  work  upon  the 
«public  coatuna  indeed  nothing  of  a  system  of  finance ;  for 
I  sach  ideal  states  as  that  of  Plato,  a  well  regulated  economy 
as  no  more  requisite  than  an  explicit  code  of  laws. 

The  ancients,  moreover,  laid  down  the  Hmits  more  strictly 
etween  those  things  which  are  capable  of  scientific  investi- 
ktion,  and  such  as  do  not  admit  of  it ;  but  the  art  of  finance, 
hilst  it  rests  only  on  uncertiun  conditions,  teaching  us  how 
i  proTide  tot  perpetually  varying  wants  from  a  perpetually 
trying  revenue,  and  how  to  assign  to  both  their  due  limits 
ad  proportions,  in  conformity  with  the  powers  and  ciicutn- 

B  2 
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stances  of  the  state,  seemed  to  the  ancients  not  to  admit  of  a 
scientific  examination.  Rules  for  practice  were  not  by  any 
means  wanting,  although  they  varied  according  to  time  and 
place,  and  were  brought  to  unequal  degrees  of  perfection. 
Sparta,  with  her  simple  form  of  goyemment,  was  unfitted  for 
the  adoption  of  a  regular  system  of  finance ;  while  in  Athens 
the  expenditure  and  revenue  were  so  considerable,  that  atten* 
tion  to  matters  of  finance  soon  became  imperatively  necessary. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  Persian  war,  that  all  the  ramifications 
of  her  financial  institutions  were  finally  developed;  and  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  they  necessarily  lost  their  peculiar 
character  with  the  loss  of  national  independence. 

To  the  interval  between  these  two  epochs  my  inquiries  wiU 
therefore  be  confined :  subjects  both  of  earlier  and  later  date, 
as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  other  Grecian  states,  I  only 
touch  upon  incidentally.  In  Athens,  however,  and  within  the 
period  just  mentioned,  the  public  economy  of  Greece  is  seen 
upon  its  largest  scale;  and  all  the  democratic  states  of  the 
Greeks  had  doubtless,  upon  the  whole,  similar  institutions  of 
finance,  with  such  variations  only  as  were  necessarily  induced 
by  the  peculiar  situation  and  circumstances  of  individual  coun- 
tries. For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  must  the  more  regret, 
tiiat  writings  such  as  Aristotle's  '^  Constitution  of  Athens,^'  and 
the  work  of  Philochorus,  from  which  detailed  explanations  of 
such  peculiarities  might  have  been  looked  for,  have  been  for 
ever  lost ;  and  that  others,  as,  for  example,  Xenophon's  Essay 
upon  the  Sources  of  Revenue  {irepl  trope^v),  have  yielded  an 
amount  of  information  so  lamentably  small. 
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Chapter  II. 
S»l^(ti  of  l/u!  First  Book  stated.     Gold  and  Silver  the  Standard 

of  Prices. 
The  amount  of  money  required  for  the  public  service,  and  liow 
fcr  the  income  received  was  capable  of  providing  for  it,  toge- 
tbw  with  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  the  proportion  which 
it  biire  to  the  means  of  the  people,  cannot  he  ascertidned 
Ttthout  knowing  the  prices  of  commodities,  the  customary 
nges  of  labour,  and  the  ordinary  profit  and  interest  of  stock. 
UpOQ  the  last  of  these  subjects  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much 
after  the  labours  of  Salmasius :  and  every  indulgence  should  be 
■hown  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  gire  an  account  of  the 
pricM  of  commodities :  for  their  necessary  mutability,  and  the 
iTicertiunty  of  the  few  sources  from  M-hich  information  can 
w  derived,  impede  the  investigation  at  every  step ;  the  chief 
Mthorities  on  this  subject  being  either  the  incidental  state- 
Dwnts  of  comic  poets,  or  the  assertions  of  orators,  who  mould 
fi'ery  fact  to  suit  their  particular  purpose.  Nor  have  my 
inquiries  been  assisted  by  the  labours  of  any  previous  writer', 
u  Barth^lemy*  has  allowed  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  the  task ;  although  not  the  Roman  only, 
bat  even  the  Hebrew  antiquity,  has  been  subjected  to  such 
uiTtttigations'.  It  will  be  the  object  therefore  of  the  first 
book  to  ascertain  the  rates  of  prices,  wages,  and  interest. 

The  precious  metals,  silver  and  gold,  are  the  standard  of 
prices ;  although  it  is  obvious  that  silver  or  gold  may  be  said, 


'  Meursioi  de   Fori.   Att.  c^.  iv.  17M,  4to.     Kcffcnbrink  iiber  doa  Ver- 

or  Gillies'  ObaervBtioos  opoD  the  Hii-  biiltnits  des  Werths   des   Geldes  zn 

torr,  ^tannen,  and  Character  of  the  den    Lebennnittela    aeit    Constantin 

,   (irpeks,  from  the  concliuioii   of  the  dem   Groacen  bit   znr  Tbeilung  dea 

Pclaponncsisn  war  until  the  battle  of  Beichs  antor  Tfaeodocdua  dem  Gros- 

tWronc-a,  in   the   Introduction,  and  ien,    und    Uber    deaaelben    Einfluss. 

single  aotlfred  noticea  cannot  he  con-  Berlin,  1777,  Bvo.  Both  these  writinga 

ndered  aa  forming  toy  exception.  received  the  prize.     Michaelia  de  Pre- 

'  See  AnachBiBia,  Una.  vii.  p.  288,  tiia  renim  i^md  Hehnsae  ante  exiliiim 

limine  kA.  Babjlooicnin.    Comm.  Boc.  Reg.  Bci. 

'  Hunbergerde  Pretiia  rerum  apnd  Gotting.  tom.iii.  (n^i^f-i^K. 
•elem  Romano*  H^uUtio,  Gdttiag.  / 
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with  the  same  propriety^  to  be  dearer  or  cheaper  in  comparison 
with  other  commodities^  as  other  commodities  to  be  cheaper  cr 
dearer  in  comparison  with  the  precious  metals.  And  in  fact, 
when  we  hear  in  ancient  times  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  being  given  in  exchange  for  other  commodities^ 
it  did  not  arise  from  the  value  of  those  commodities  being  len 
than  at  present^  but  from  the  value  of  the  metals  being  greater. 
For  the  aggregate  stock  of  all  commodities  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  life^  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  doubtless  npon 
an  average  maintained  the  same  proportion  to  the  demand  as 
in  modem  times,  with  the  exception  only  of  particular  aitidleSy 
the  use  of  which  is  not  indispensably  necessary  for  human 
existence :  while  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  has  in  the 
course  of  centuries  been  augmented  by  the  continued  working 
of  mines,  at  the  same  time  that  their  durability  and  value  have 
on  most  occasions  preserved  them  from  destruction. 


Chapter  III. 

Gradual  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  Precious  Metals 

in  Greece* 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  Greece,  particularly 
that  portion  of  them  which  was  in  circulation  as  coin,  although 
at  first  it  increased  but  slowly,  afterwards  experienced  a  more 
rapid  augmentation,  when  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  opened 
the  treasures  of  the  East ;  and  prices  rose  in  the  same  propor- 
tion; so  that  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  value  of  money 
appears  to  have  been  five  times  less  than  in  the  age  of  Solon. 
Both  in  Rome  and  in  Greece,  at  an  early  period,  the  quantity 
of  metals,  particularly  of  gold,  was  very  inconsiderable :  in  the 
time  of  Croesus,  according  to  Theopompus,  it  was  not  to  be 
purchased  in  Greece.  The  Lacedeemonians,  wishing  to  obtain 
some  gold  for  a  sacred  offering,  tried  to  purchase  it  of  Croesus, 
manifestly  because  they  could  not  procure  it  nearer  home^ 


^  Concerning  Borne,  see  Plin.  Nat. 
nist.y  xzxiii.  5  sqq.  6  sqq.  47  sqq. 
On  the  other  points,  see  Theopomp. 


ap.  Athen.  yi.  p.  231  sq.  cf.  p.  280. 
B.  Herod.  L  60. 
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Akmcon  the  Athenian  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  his 
(iunily,  when  Crcesus  permitted  him  to  take  as  much  gold 
oat  of  his  treasury  as  he  could  carry  at  once'.  Even  during 
die  period  from  the  seventieth  to  the  eightietli  Olympiad 
(jOf)— 4G0  n,  c.)  gold  was  still  a  rarit)-.  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
•isbing  to  send  a  statue  of  Victory  and  a  tripod  of  pure  gold 
lo  the  Delphian  Apollo,  was  unable  to  procure  the  requisite 
qnantity  of  lliat  metal,  until  his  agents  came  to  Architeles  the 
CoriDthian,  who  had  long  bought  up  and  collected  gold  in 
nnall  portions,  ks  the  same  Theopompus  and  Phanias  of 
t-rom  relate*.  In  Greece  proper  there  were  not  many  mines 
•)(  tlic  precious  metals.  The  moat  remarkable  among  these 
fere  the  Athenian  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  which  at  first  were 
Twy  productive.  Thcssaly  contained  mines  of  gold,  Siphnos 
^  of  silver  and  gold,  and  Epirus,  which  bordered  upon 
Grttce,  possc:«»ed  silver  mines ;  the  same  metal  was  also  found 
in  Cjpnis'.  But  the  mountains  of  Pangiea  upon  the  confines 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  contained  immense  riches ;  from' 
tiKm  Sows  the  Hebrus,  celebrated  for  its  golden  sands',  And 
ill  addition  to  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  were  in  the 
mountains  themselves,  the  precious  metals  were  found  on  both 
■ides  of  them,  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Strymon  and  Pseonia, 
ud  to  the  east  as  far  as  Scapte  Hyle*.  Even  in  Pteonia,  it 
*w  sud  that  the  husbandman  turned  up  particles  of  gold  in 
ploogbing".  On  the  eastern  side  were  the  important  gold 
mines  of  Scapte  Hyle,  and  the  precious  metals  extended  across 
the  sea  as  far  as  Thasos,  where  very  considerable  and  pro- 
dnctiTe  workings  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Phcenicians,  who 
had  also  first  established  mining  in  that  region  upon  the  main- 
luid,  which  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Thasians,  until  the 


1 

I 

I 


'  Hetod.  Ti.  126. 

'  Athen.  vi  uln  mp. 

'  F«r  more  on  this  mbject,  «eo  Rd- 
aaamr,  U(A>«r  den  Bergban  der  Al- 
»,  p.  64  aqq.  ConMnting  lAnrion, 
M  book  in.  c  3. 

■  PliD.  Nat.   Hist.   xxxiiL  31,  and 


'  Herod.  viL  112.  Sttnb.  vii.  p. 
328  (ed.  1587),  and  elsewhere.  Xe- 
noph.  HeUcn.  v.  8,  12.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hut.  vit.  57.  Athen.  ii.  p.  42.  B. 
Lucian.  Icaromenip.  18,  and  the  Scho- 
liast.     ClemenB  Alexand.  &c. 

'*  Btrsb.  at  nip. 
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Athenians  obtained  possession  of  these  mines'^  Upon  the 
western  side  in  Macedonia  the  mines  were  so  productiye,  that 
Alexander  the  Firsts  the  son  of  Amyntas^  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  received  from  them  a  talent  of  siWer  daily" ;  but 
the  chief  places  were  Daton  and  Crenides,  afterwards  Philippic 
which,  about  the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad  (360  b.  c.) 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Thasians ;  subsequently,  however, 
Philip  of  Macedon  is  said  to  have  worked  the  mines  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  yielded  1000  talents  a  year,  although 
previously  they  'had  not  been  very  productive ;  and  it  was  in 
this  spot  that,  according  to  the  common  belief,  the  gold  grew 
againi".  When  therefore  ancient  historians  affirm'^  that  Philip 
had  a  golden  chalice,  which  he  guarded  with  such  anxiety,  that 
he  laid  it  imder  his  pillow  when  he  went  to  sleep ;  and  again, 
that  before  the  time  of  Philip  a  silver  vessel  was  a  rarity;  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  quantity  of  precious 
metal  extracted  from  the  earth  was  inconsiderable,  for  exten- 
sive mines  had  long  been  worked  both  in  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  regions,  and  much  gold  and  silver  had  been 
brought  over  from  the  East ;  we  can  only  infer  from  these 
statements,  that  little  gold  had  been  wrought  for  private  use, 
and  that  luxury  had  not  yet  attained  its  greatest  height. 

Asia  and  Africa  furnished  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  precious  metals;  some  also  was  supplied  from  places  which 
remained  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks ;  thus,  for 
instance,  there  were  gold  mines  at  Astyra,  near  Abydos,  which 
were  still  worked  in  the  time  of  Xenophon*%  but  subsequently 
became  exhausted'*.  Not  to  dwell  upon  Egypt  and  the  rest  of 
Africa,  or  many  single  spots  where  the  precious  metals  occurred, 
I  shall  only  notice  some  prominent  points :  Colchis,  Lydia,  and 
Phrygia,  were  celebrated  as  countries  rich  in  gold :  froia  the 
gold  washings  at  Colchis  arose  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece''; 


'*  See  book  iii.  a  3. 

»  Herod,  v.  17. 

*'  Btrab.  ut  sup.  Diod.  xvi  3,  8. 
Appian.  BelL  Civ.  iv.  106.  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  1ft.  Pseud- Arist. 
Mirab.  Aus.  cap.  42. 


^*  Ap.  Athen.  vi.  ut  sup. 

*'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8^  37. 

"  Strab.  xiii.  p.  407. 

''  Strab.  i  p.  31 ;  xi.  p.  343,  and 
the  Commentators.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 
xxxiii  15. 
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and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  riches  of  Midas^  of  Gyges^  and  of 
Cnesos ;  the  gold  mines  of  Tmolus  and  Sipylus^  and  the  golden 
bumIs  of  the  Pactolus?     Pythes,  or  Pythins^  the  Lydian,  the 
piinoe  of  Celffinie  near  the  sources  of  the  Meeander^  the  richest 
ind  most  unfortunate  man  of  his  time,  possessed,  according  to 
leport,  firom  his    mines  and  gold  washings,   2000  talents   of 
nher,  and  3,993,000  golden  darics,  which  Xerxes  increased  to 
4/)00,000'*«     If  we  only  take  the  third  part  of  this  amoimt  as 
the  trae  sum,  what  enormous  riches  are  these  for  a   petty 
prinoe !    Upon  the  whole  there  were  immense  sums  of  money 
aocomulated  in   Persia,  which  prove  the  abundance  of  the 
precuras  metals,  although  not  in  circulation.     Cyrus,  according 
to  the  account  of  Pliny'*,  acquired  34,000  lbs.  of  gold  by  the 
oonqoest  of  Asia,  besides  wrought  gold  and  other  vessels ;  and 
of  dfer,  which  is  difficult  to  believe,  500,000  talents,  i.  e.  pro- 
bably Egyptian  talents  of  eighty  Roman  pounds.     Deducting 
whatever  sums  might  be  consumed  by  the  satraps  for  their 
personal  expenses,  or  for  those  of  the  government  of  their  pro- 
Tiooe,  in  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  there  flowed 
yearly  into   the   royal   treasury    7^00   Babylonian   talents   of 
silver *%  each  of  which,  according  to  Herodotus*',  is  equal  to  70 
Euboic  minas,  altogether  8866  J  Euboic  talents.     In  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  however,  the  whole  amount  is  reckoned  at  9540, 
and  only  one  M.S.  gives  8800,  an  error  which  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  rectify.     Besides  this,  the  Indians  paid  an  annual 
tribute   of  360  Euboic  talents  of  fine  gold,  which,  reckoning 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  13  to  1,  amounts  to  4680  talents  of 
silver;    so   that,   according   to  the   text  of  the   historian,  the 
revenue  of  the  king  of  Persia  amounted  to  14,560,  or  (if  we 
only  reckon  what  is  stated  in  Herodotus  according  to  the  pre- 
sent reading)  to  13,546  Euboic  talents.     From  the  productive 
mines  of  India,  and  from  its  rivers,  of  w^hich  the  sand  contained 
particles  of  gold  (among  which  in  particular  the  Ganges  may  l)e 
mentioned),  arose  the  fable  of  the  ants  which  dug  up  gold". 


*  Herod,    vii.   28,  and    the   Com- 
montators. 
'*  xxxiii.  15. 


«'  Herod,  iii.  89. 

"  Herod,  iii.   102  sqq.     Plin.   Nvvl. 
Hist.  xxxiiL  21,   and    Slrabo,  m  V\\q 


-*  Heroil.  iii.  Do.  /  loth  book  in  several  jAaccs, 
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From  tihese  annual  receipts  the  treasure  of  the  king  was  accu- 
mulated, and  an  immense  mass  of  the  precious  metals  was  that 
kept  out  of  circulation :  it  was  obviously  their  principle  to  cmn 
only  just  so  much  gold  and  silver  as  was  necessary  for  com- 
merce and  the  expenses  of  the  state".    Even  in  Greece  large 
sums  remained  out  of  circulation,  accumulated  in  the  treasuries. 
9700  talents  of  coined  silver  were  kept  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  besides  the  gold  and  silver  vessels.    The  Delphian 
Apollo  had  an  immense  collection  of  the  most  precious  treaanrei. 
Gyges  sent  many  gold  and  silver  offerings  to  Delphi;  among 
these  were  six  golden  bowls,  30  talents  in  weight,  which  were 
deposited   there  in  the  Corinthian  treasury '\     Passing  over 
the  numberless  gifts  of  others,  I  shall  only  make  mention  of 
the  pious  munificence  of  Crcesus";  in  addition  to  the    pre- 
sents which  he  made  to  other  temples,  he  offered  up  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  at  Delphi,  a  bowl  of  this  metal  containing 
6000  amphoree,  four  silver  casks,  a  gold  and  a  silver  cauldron, 
roimd  silver  paterss,  a  golden  statue,  three  cubits  high,  117  hal£ 
ingots  of  gold,  weighing  altogether,  according  to  HerodotDS^ 
232^  talents,  of  which  4^  talents  were  of  pure  gold,  and  tho 
rest  alloyed  (Diodorus  reckons  inaccurately  120,  each  at   twa 
talents);  a  golden  lion,  weighing  10  talents,  from  which,  at  the 
burning  of  the  temple  during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus,  3^  talents 
of  pure  gold  were  melted  away;  a  golden  bowl,  8  talents  and 
42   minas  in  weight;    and  also,  according  to   Diodorus^   360 
golden  cups,  each  of  2  minas;   besides  many  other  valuable 
gifts.    The  cups,  the  lion,  and  the  female  statue,  three   ells 
in  height,  Diodorus  reckons  at  30  talents,  so  that  8  talents 
remain  for  the  weight  of  the  latter.     If  the  several  items  are 
added  together,  the  sacred  offerings  of  Croesus,  without  counting 
many  other  precious  ornaments,  amounted  in  gold  alone  to  more 
than  271  talents,  exclusive  of  the  gifts  of  which  the  weight  is 
not  mentioned.     If  we  add  the  rest  of  the  gold,  the  account  of 
Diodorus,  that  subsequently  gold  coins  were  struck  from  it 


**  Strab.  XV.  p.  606.  To  examine  wliat  Wesselingsays  upon 

^  Herod,  i.  14.  the  latter  passago  would  \^A  me  too 

■*  Herod,  i.  60  aqq.    Died.  xvi.  66.    far. 
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equal  in  Talue  to  4000  talents  of  silver^  does  not  appear  exagge- 
rated. These  accumulated  masses  of  the  precious  metals  were 
however  gradually  dispersed,  and  chiefly  by  the  effects  of 
WIT.  When  the  king  of  Persia  took  with  him  into  the  field 
money  and  valuables  sufficient  to  load  1200  camels '%  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  army  enriched  the  Greeks  in  a  corresponding 
proportion ;  and  history  has  recorded  many  instances  of  per- 
aoQswho  in  this  manner  laid  the  foundation  of  their  prosperity. 
The  great  king  and  his  satraps  were  soon  compelled  to  pay 
hige  sums  of  gold  to  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  to  deal  out 
mbsidies,  presents,  and  bribes.  Sparta  alone  received  more 
than  5000  talents  from  the  Persians,  for  the  purposes  of  war". 
All  the  treasures  that  Athens  had  collected  were  dispersed  into 
many  hands  by  the  numerous  buildings  undertaken  by  Peri- 
des,  together  with  the  expenses  of  which  he  was  author,  for 
works  of  statuary,  for  theatrical  spectacles,  and  military  expe- 
ditiona.  The  sacrilegious  Phocians  coined  10,000  talents  in 
gold  and  silver  from  the  treasures  of  Delphi,  which  were  all 
dissipated  by  the  war*' ;  and,  lastly,  Philip  of  Macedon  carried 
on  his  campaigns  as  much  by  the  power  of  gold  as  of  arms. 
Thus  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  came  into  circulation 
between  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  and  the  age  of  Demosthe- 
nes ;  and  the  precious  metals  must  necessarily  have  fallen  in 
value,  as  they  did  subsequently,  when  Constantine  the  Great 
caused  money  to  be  coined  from  the  treasures  of  the  heathen 
temples*-.  How  great  however  must  have  been  the  mass  of 
the  precious  metals  which  was  carried  into  the  West  by  Alex- 
anders conquest  of  Asia  !  admitting  that  the  accounts  of  his 
liistorians  are  exaggerated,  the  chief  point  still  remains  unques- 
tionable. Besides  what  was  found  in  the  camp  and  in  Babylon, 
the  treasures  of  Susa  and  Persis  are  reckoned  at  40,000,  or 
according  to  others,  at  50,000  talents''^  The  treasure  of  Pasar- 
gadcc  is  stated  at  GOOO,  of  Persepolis  at  1 20,000  talents ;  and 


/ 


*^  Deinostb.  de  Synimor,  p.  185. 
*"  Isocr.  aufifiax*  32. 
'■  Diod.  ut  sup.  Allien,  vi,  p.  231, 1). 
**  Monitio  ad  llioodos.  Aufir,  dc  in- 


vol.  xi.  p.  1415,  according  to  Taylor's 
explanation  ad  Marm.  Sandwic.  p.  38. 
^°  Strab.   XV.  p.  502.      Arrian,    iii. 
3.    Justin,  xi.  14.     Curl.  v.  1.  r\u- 


lilUnda   Ixirgitatc,  Thes.  Ant.    Bom.  /  tardi.  AJcx.  3G. 
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upon  the  whole^  according  to  the  account  preserved  in  Strabo, 
180^000  talents  are  said  to  have  been  collected  from  all  parts  to 
Ecbatana'^ :  8000^  which  Darius  had  with  him^  were  taken  by 
his  murderers.    The  generosity  and  profusion  of  Alexander  are 
in  accordance  with  such  enormous  sums*    The  daily  meals  of 
this  sovereign  cost  100  minas :  he  gave  great  rewards  to  his 
soldiers^  and  paid  their  debts^  amoimting  to  9870  talents;  he 
offered  100  talents  to  Phocion^  and  presented  2000  to  the  Thes* 
salians ;  the  funeral  of  Hephaestion  is  said  to  have  coat  12/X)0 
talents^  and  Aristotle's  researches  into  natural  history  SCO*". 
He  levied  in  Asia  an  annual  revenue  of  30^000  talents^  and 
only  left  behind  him  a  treasure  of  50^000**.    The  riches  of  his 
satraps  were  also  excessive ;  Harpalus  is  said  to  have  amassed 
5000  talents,  although  at  Athens  he  only  owned  to  the  pos- 
session of  950'^.    Alexander's  successors  not  only  accumulated 
enormous  sums,  but  by  means  of  their  wars  set  them  again  in. 
circulation.    The  plates  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  palace  afe 
Ecbatana  were  mostly  taken  away  in  the  time  of  Alexanders 
Antigonus  and  Seleucus  Nicator  completed  the  robbery ;  not- 
withstanding which,  Antiochus    the  Great  was  able   to   coin 
nearly  4000  talents  from  the  few  ingots  of  gold  which  remained^ 
those  of  silver  being  more  numerous,  together  with  the  gold 
obtained  from  the  chasing  of  the  columns  of  a  temple**.     The 
immense  taxes  which  were  raised  in  the  Macedonian  kingdoms, 
and  the  unbounded  extravagance  and  liberality  of  the  kings,  are 
a  proof  that  there  must  have  been  an  immense  mass  of  money 
in  circulation  at  that  time.    The  presents  made  by  the  kings  of 
this  time  to  the  Rhodians,  when  about  the  140th  Olympiad 
(220  B.C.)  their  town  and  island  were  laid  waste  by  an  earth- 
quake, are  almost  without  example**.      One  festival  of  the 
Ptolemies  did  not  cost  less  than  2239  talents,  50  minas*'.    The 


*'  Sirab.  ut  sup.  and  others. 

*'  Concerning  the  debts  of  the  sol- 
diers and  of  Phocion,  see  Plat.  Alex. 
70,  Phoc  18  ;  the  other  statements  are 
collected  by  Rambach  on  Potter,  vol. 
liL  p.  186, 187. 

"  Justin,  xiii.  1,  and  the  commen- 


tators. 

*«  Died.  xvii.  108.  lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators,  p.  264,  in  the  Tttbingen 
Plutarch. 

•»  Polyb.  X.  27. 

■•  Polyb.  V.  88,  89. 

»•  Athen.  v.  p.  203,  B. 


P^riui 
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hieh  they  incurred  for  their  naval  force  and  othef  * 
obJL'Cts   was  extraordinary.    Appian'*  states   upon  the 
ity  of  official  documents,  that  the  treasury  of  Ptolemy 
elphus,  the  second  king  after  Alexander,  amounted  to 

0  talents,  either  Egyptian  talents  of  80  Roman  pounds^ 
small  Ptolemaic".     If  we  take  the  former,  which  were 

equal  to  the  Attic,  it  gives,  in  the  money  of  the  present 
le  enormous  sum  of  180,375,000/, ;  if  they  were  the  small 

1  it  amounts  at  least  to  a  fourth  part  of  this  number, 
xiunt  of  this  kind  appears  fabulous ;  but  I  venture  not  to 
I  crc<Ubility  into  question.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  a 
Mirt  of  this  treasure  was  wrought  silver  and  gold";  that 
venues  of  the  Ptolemies  were  excessive,  as  the  countries 

their  dominion  extended  were  completely  drained;  the 
and  tributes  were  collected  by  the  rapacious  farmers  of 
venue,  with  the  assistance  of  an  armed  force,  consisting 

of  organized  bands  of  robbers  than  of  regular  soldiers, 
srenues  of  Coelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judca,  together  with 
ia,  were  alone  let  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  for  8000  talents ; 
e  occasion  a  Jew  purchased  them  at  twice  this  amount, 
Qoreover  agreed  to  pay  into  the  royal  toeasury  the  pro- 
of  the  confiscated  goods  of  offenders  ag^nst  the  state, 

osoally  accrued  to  the  farmer  of  the  public  revenue", 
nrt,  the  precious  metals  in  the  times  of  the  Macedonian 
oms  were  spread  in  great  abundance  over  the   eastern 

of  the  Mediterranean;   and  if  there  bad  not  been  so 

that  was  either  wrought,  or  hoarded  up  in  treasuries, 
ralue  must  have  fellen  far  lower  in  comparison  with  other 
lodities,  than  was  actually  the  case. 

\e  universal  dominion  of  the  Romans  afterwards  trans- 
1  a  part  of  the  riches  of  the  East  to  Italy,  while  Greece 
ie  impoverished :  thither  also  flowed  the  silver  and  the 
)f  Western  Europe.  The  golden  stream-works  and  gold 
;  of  Italy  were  neglected  on  account  of  those  of  Gaul  and 


ut.  Bom.  prtMBin.  10.  I      **  Cf.  e.  g.  Callixen.  ap.  Atben.  t. 

pon  thia  point  see  the  comineii-    p.  190—203. 

jf  PoUax,  ix.  86.  /     "  Joseph,  Antiq.  Jud.  3W.  4,  ^  *. 
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Spain.   The  Po,  and  all  the  Alpine  torrents^  carried  down  gold: 
there  were  extensive  gold  mines  in  the  territory  of  the  Salasn, 
an  Alpine  nation.     Not  far  from  Aquileia,  gold,  nearly  in  a 
state  of  purity,  was  foimd  at  the  depth  of  two  feet,  of  the  siie 
of  a  bean  or  a  lupine,  of  which  only  the  eighth  part  went  to 
dross,  together  with    other  impurer  metal,  which  was  how- 
ever found  only  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet;  as  Strabo  and 
Polybius  relate.    The  neighbouring  countries  were  also  pos- 
sessed of  gold-washings.     In  the  reign  of  Nero  50  lbs.  of  gold 
were  for  a  considerable  period  extracted  daily  from  the  mines 
of  Dalmatia.     Gaul  abounded  in  gold  ores,  of  which  some  con- 
tained only  a  thirtieth  part  of  silver :  it  had  also  silver  ndnes. 
The  mountains  and  rivers  of  Spain,  as,  for  example,  the  Tajq, 
contained  much  precious  metal,  and  had  been  worked  by  the 
Carthaginians  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Private  individuals  gained  in  plentiful  times  an  Euboic  talent 
of  silver  within  three  days;  and  the  silver  furnaces  of  New 
Carthage,  which,  together  with  the  mines,  kept  40,000  men  in 
employment,  produced  to  the  Roman  people  25,000  denarii 
per  diem,  or,  as  Polybius  expresses  himself,  25,000  drachmas. 
Galloecia,  Lusitania,  and  especially  Asturia,  produced  in  many 
years  20,000  lbs.  of  gold^'.    The  value  of  the  precious  metals 
did  not,  however,  fall  in  proportion  to  their  increase,  as  laige 
quantities,  wrought  for  works  of  art,  were  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion. 


Chaptbr  IV. 
Of  the  Silver  Moneys  and  the  Silver  Talent  in  particular. 

Coined   metal,  or  money,  is,  as  well  as  uncoined  metal,  a 
commodity;   and  it  is  obvious  that  in   the   ancient  days  of 


*■  Everjrthing  that  \s  here  said  may 
be  found  in  titrabo,  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books,  in  Pliny  in  the 
thirty-third,  and  in  Diodorus  in  the 
fifth,  particularly  in  chap.  27  and  36. 
"Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  more  pre- 
cise information  with  regard  to  the 
fiitiuitions   of  the   mines   in  ancient 


times,  will  find  a  satisfactory  account 
in  Reitemeier's  treatise  iiber  den 
Bergbau  der  Alten.  I  have  only  here 
incidentally  mentioned  the  subject 
Concerning  the  Spanish  mines,  Bethe, 
do  Ilispaniai  antiquce  re  metallica,  ad 
locum  Strabonis,  lib.  iii.,  is  worth  re- 
ferring to. 
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!,  as  well  as  in  modem  tlmea,  it  would  bo  an  object  of 
!*de  with  the  mo ney-cti angers.  1/  we  exclude  the  arbitrary 
Blue  vrhich  indindual  states  are  ubie  to  give  to  a  particular 
ind  of  coin  for  the  use  of  their  own  citizens,  the  current  value 
f  money  is  determined  by  the  fineness  of  the  standard:  nnd 
poa  this  point,  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  Athens  in 
wticular,  1  will  only  say  as  much  as  appears  necessary  to  make 
rbot  foUovs  intelligible  to  the  reader. 

In  Attica,  and  in  almost  all  the  Grecian  states,  and  even  out 
i  Greece,  the  talent  contained  GO  minas,  the  mina  100  drachmas, 
he  drBchma  6  oboU.  At  Athena  the  obolus  was  divided  into 
i  tdwlct,  and  the  chalcila  into  ^  lepta.  As  far  as  the  half 
ibolns  downwards,  the  Athenian  money  was  generally  coined  in 
llrer!  tlte  liichalcon,  or  quarter  obolus,  either  in  silver  or 
Opper;  tlie  chalcus,  and  the  smaller  coins,  only  in  copper. 
Jpim  a  single  occasion,  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
opper  was  coined  instead  of  silver,  probably  oholi,  but  they 
lid  not  long  remain  in  circulation".  When  in  later  writers, 
a  Lucian"  for  instance,  we  read  of  copper  oboli,  they  should 
lot  on  any  account  be  considered  as  ancient  Athenian  money. 
Unong  the  lai;ger  silver  coins,  the  tetradiachms  are  the  most 
momon,  called  also  staters'*.  Thq  value  of  the  Attic  silyer 
alent  has  been  differently  determined  by  different  writers,  as 
faey  set  out  upon  the  weight  and  fineness  of  different  tetra- 
Iraduns :  for  all  agree  that  the  early  coins  are  better  than  the 
nore  recent.  According  to  the  inquiries  of  Barth^ecny**, 
rhich  seem  preferable  to  those  of  Eckhel*',  the  ancient  tetra- 
Iracbms,  coined  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens,  weigh  328 
Paris  gruns  (nearly  269  Troy  grains,  i.  e.  about  67i  to  a 
Iracbma),  if  we  add  fonr  grains,  which  they  might  have  lost  hy 
rear  in  the  coarse  of  so  many  centuries.    The  silver  is  nearly 


■  Se*  ch^.  6,  nMr  the  end.  Lei.    Beg.   p.   253,   in  v.  limplTait, 

**  YdL  i.  p.  S04,  ed.  Beiz.  comp.  Hupocrat.  in  the  eune  irord, 

*>  According   to    Heron  of   Alex-  and    lastly   Lex.   Seg.  p.   307,  in   v. 

wdii»,  who  has  been  alre&dy  quoted  TtTpabpaxjuiv. 

^  atb«a.    The  lame  is  evident  from  "  Anaclian.  tom.  vii.  table  xiv. 

WtBfA.  in  v.  yKmii,  c£  in  v.  yXaCnt  "  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p,  xlv.  taf{. 

<fi«ri«ni'i     Phot,  in  r,  otott^  and  / 


^  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  3;  cf.  Aris-    Bee    Taylor  ad  Mann.  Sandwic  p. 
toph.    Ran.   730—736.     Polyb.  xjm. ,  29, 30. 
15, 26.  I      ^  See  Note  (A)  at  the  end  of  tlie 

*  In  adapting  tliis  computation  to    book. 
English  money,  the  translator  has  fol-  '      ^^  Pollux,  ix.  76,  86,  and  the  corn- 
lowed  the  weight  and  taluo  assigned    mentators.    Ilesych.  in  v.  Xcirn^  and 
to  the  Attic  drachma  by  Mr.  Hussey,    iraxtiq.  hpax^fj. 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Weights  and        ^*  GeU.  Noct.  Att  L  8,  whether  the 
Money,  p.  48. — ^Tbaksl.  ■<  words  ^  rakcarrov  are  genuine  or  inter- 

**  Thus  hioKOiTiai^  X*^^  hiaxikuuy  ,  polated :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  a 
&c.,  in    the   Orators  and  elsewhere.  I  learned  interpretation. 
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pure,  for  Athens  did  not,  like  other  states,  alloy  it  with  lead  or 
copper,  on  which  account  this  money  was  particularly  Taluedi 
and  everywhere  exchanged  with  profit**.  It  appears  however 
probable,  that  the  average  was  not  so  high  as  represented  by 
Barth^emy ;  and  that  it  is  safer  to  take  the  Attic  drachma  aft 
nearly  65}  Troy  grains :  which,  as  the  shilling  contains  about 
8Qf-  grains  of  pure  silver,  is  nearly  equal  to  S\d.  of  Enj^ish 
coinage ;  whence  the  mina  amounts  to  4/.  Is.  3d.,  and  the  talent 
to  243/.  \b8.^  It  may  be  moreover  observed,  that  aa  the 
Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the  Greeks  generally  reckoned 
in  drachmas;  and  where  a  simi  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic 
writers,  without  any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmas  are 
always  meant*'. 

Before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  weight  of  the  Attic  money 
was  greater  than  in  the  standard  that  was  afterwards  used.  The 
weights  commonly  employed  in  trade  were  also  in  later  times 
heavier  than  those  by  which  the  money  was  measured.  Com- 
paring these  facts  together,  it  may  be  assumed  with  the  greatest 
probability,  that  Solon  intended  100  drachmas  to  be  coined  out 
of  75,  but  that  the  new  money  proved  in  hcX,  rather  too  much 
debased,  so  that  100  new  drachmas  were  only  equal  to  72ff  of 
the  old  coinage;  the  old  weights  being  however  retained  for  every- 
thing except  money ^'.  In  comparison  with  the  heavy  drachma 
of  iEgina  {Spa^M^V  ''^o^x^ta),  the  Attic  is  called  the  light  drachma 
(Spax/J'V  "^cimfj ;  the  former  was  equal  to  ten  Attic  oboli;  so 
that  the  iGginetan  talent  weighed  rather  more  tiian  10,000 
Attic  drachmas^^  The  Corinthian  talent  was  equal  to  the 
latter  in  value'*;  the  Corinthians  however  had  staters  or  deca< 
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litias  of  10  iEginetan  oboli  in  weight";  3600  of  which  were 
consequently  equal  to  the  Corinthian  talent.  The  computation 
by  litras  was  transmitted  from  Corinth  to  Syracuse :  therefore 
the  Sicilian  litra,  which  was  struck  in  silver^  was  equal  to  an 
JSginetan  obolus,  according  to  the  statement  of  Aristotle^*. 
Probably  the  Sicilian  nummus  was  the  same  as  the  litra.  The 
accounts  of  Aristotle^%  who  only  estimates  the  nummus  at  1^ 
Attic  oboli^  and  of  Festus,  who,  according  to  the  same  pro- 
portion, reckons  12  nummi  to  3  denarii  {whereas  the  litra 
was  equal  to  If  Attic  oboli),  are  perhaps  inaccurate,  although 
they  may  come  near  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  if,  as  is  probable, 
the  Syracusan  nummi  or  litras,  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
jEginetan  oboli,  were  struck  from  less  fine  silver  than  the 
Attic  drachmas.  Twenty-four  nummi  of  this  kind,  com- 
posed, according  to  Aristotle,  the  old,  12  the  new  Syracusan  or 
Sicilian  talent,  which  last  Festus  makes  equal  to  3  denarii^. 
According  to  our  supposition  therefore,  the  former  was  equal 
to  4,  and  the  latter  to  2  ^ginetan  drachmas,  both  doubtless, 
like  the  decalitron,  being  coined  in  silver.  Why  so  small  a  sum 
was  called  a  talent,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide ;  remarking 
only,  that  by  a  similar  idiom  a  few  golden  drachmas  were  called 
a  talent*'. 

The  ancient  writers  frequently  reckon  in  Euboic  talents, 
which  appear  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  Italian  colonics  of 
Magna  Grajcia,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  sprcacHng  of  the 
Chalcideans,  and  which  for  that  reason  frequently  occur  in  the 
treaties  of  the  Romans  with  other  nations,  as  well  as  in 
Herodotus,  who,  as  is  well  known,  composed  or  altered  many 
parts  of  his  History  after  his  migration  to  Thurii. 

In  addition  to  these  values,  it  would  be  desirable,  for  the 


"'  Pollux  iv.  17r>;  ix.  81.  |  liast  to  Grogor.  Naz.,  which  Juiigor- 

-•  Pollux  iv.    174,   175;  ix.  80,  i\\  ;     mann  quotes   in   tho  place  of  Pollux. 

cf.  Salma.*?.  do  Modo  Usur.  vi.  p.  242.  '  A  small  taleut  of  this  kind,  ])rol)ably 
*-  Ap.  PoUuc.  ix.   87.  I  only  of  12  nummi,  is  that  which  occurs 

^  Pollux,    ix.   87.       Suidas,    in    v.     in  tho  account  of  the  Ciymujtsia  of  tho 

rakairroi',  where,  according  to  the  cor-  :  Tauromenitani    in   d'Oiville's   Siculis, 

riit  olrservatioifof  Scaliger,  vovfifXiou  ,  and  in   (*astello  the  Prince  of  Tv>tto- 

^h'udd  Im*  read  instead  rS  ^vuiv,iVr>  wc)}  /  iniizzu. 


cUs  in  the  iutncatc  jmi&iffL'  of  the  ScJio-  j       ''7  See  clwp.  v. 
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sake  of  many  statements  of  which  we  must  avail  ourselves,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian  and  Alexandrian  talents ; 
but  we  here  meet  with  obscure  and  contradictory  statements. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  distinguish  between  the 
Egyptian  and  Alexandrian  talents.  According  to  Varro^,  the 
Egyptian  talent  was  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  absolutely  or  nearly  identical  with  the  Attic, 
as  the  Attic  mina  was  to  the  Roman  pound  nearly  as  four  to 
three^'.  This  must  have  been  totally  different  from  the  talent 
mentioned  by  Pollux*%  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  1500  Attic 
drachmas,  but  otherwise,  like  all  talents,  was  divided  similariy 
to  the  Attic.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  Hero, 
who  only  assigns  a  fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  Attic  talent 
to  the  Ptolemaic,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 


^  Ap.  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  xxxiii.  15. 

**  T)ie  Roman  senate  i^eckonod  the 
Attic  talent,  or  60  minas,  as  equal  to 
80  Roman  pounds.  Liv.  xsxviii.  38, 
Polyb.  xxii.  26.  According  to  the  ! 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  in  Eckhel, 
D.N.  vol.  V.  part  ii.  p.  6,  there  were 
84  denarii  to  the  Roman  pound,  and 
not  till  the  time  of  Nero,  96,  (see 
Eisenschmid  de  Pond,  et  Mens.,  p. 
33,)  but  the  old  denarius  of  Augustus  j 
was  to  the  Attic  drachma  as  8  to  9; 
consequently  74$,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, 75  drachmas  were  e<^[nal  to  a 
Boman  pound.  We  sometimes  read 
in  ancient  writers,  that  a  Roman 
pound  was  equal  in  weight  to  84 
drachmas,  which  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  inexactitude  of 
almost  all  ancient  authors,  who  used 
drachmas  and  denarii,  on  account  of 
their  small  difference  (9  and  8)  as  con- 
vertible terms.  According  to  Rom^ 
de  risle's  accurate  researches,  founded 
upon  the  weighing  of  golden  denaiii, 
the  Roman  pound  weighed  G048  Paris 
grains;  hence  the  Attic  mina  must 
have  weighed  8064,  whereas,  if  the  te- 
tradrachm  is  taken  at  328  Paris  grains, 
the  mina  contained  8200.    It  must 


however  be  remembered,  that  it  was 
assumed  that  the  tetradrachm  had  lost 
four  gi-ains  by  time,  which  Rom^  de 
risle,  in  computing  the  weight  of  the 
denarius,  pi-obably  did  not  take  into 
account;  and  then  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  difference  nearly  Tanishei» 
and  Rom^  de  Title's  enquiries  con- 
ccming  the  Roman  pound  agi^ee  tole- 
rably well  with  the  pit>ix>ition  of  the 
latter  to  the  Attic  mina  as  Ibrpe  to 
four.  It  is  besides  worthy  of  remaik, 
that  Ideler*s  accurate  dcteimiiiatioii 
of  the  Roman  foot  tallies  remarkaUy 
with  Rom^  de  Tlsle^s  determina- 
tion of  the  poimd.  See  Memoirs  of 
the  Beilin  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1812  and  1813.  Thus  perbapo  the 
supposition  that  the  tetradrachms  had 
lost  four  grains  of  their  weight  might 
be  modified  (see  p.  16.),  and  on  the 
other  liand,  some  grains  might  be 
added  to  the  Roman  pound  over  6048. 
The  supposition  of  some  writers^  that 
the  Romans  had  two  different  poundsi, 
is  entirely  unfounded,  at  least  as  far 
as  money  is  concerned. 

^  ix.  96,  where  the  commentaton 
should  be  consulted  upon  what  imme- 
diately follows. 
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nnall  Egyptian  taJent:  the  very  same  authority,  however, 
reckons  the  Ptolemaic  mina  as  the  fifth  part  of  the  ^Eginetan  ; 
which  agsin  does  not  agree ;  not  to  mention.,  that,  in  the  coo- 
fusioo  of  language  which  prevailed  at  Alexandria  in  later  times, 
Ike  nunc  of  drachma  was  given  to  coins  of  the  value  of  an 
Athenian  obolus.  According  to  Festua",  whose  test  is  so  cor- 
nipl  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  niion  his  authority,  the 
Aleuiidriai)  talent  was  equal  to  12,000  denarii.  The  safest 
wiy,  in  ray  opinion,  is  to  consider  the  Alexandrian  talent  as 
fmnetiui^  less  than  the  Attic,  although  there  were  at  .\lcx- 
ndrit  many  other  talents  of  less  amount,  which  were  used  at 
certain  times  and  for  certain  purposes.  For,  according  to  tliB 
mertion  of  Appian,  the  Euboic  talent  was  equal  to  7000 
Alexandrian  dracliwas'*;  but  the  Euboic  talent,  as  far  as  I  am 
iMc  to  discover,  was  only  somewhat  greater  than  the  Attic; 
ftnacquently  the  Alexandrian  talent  appears  to  have  been  to 
the  Attic,  nearly  as  six  to  seven. 

A»  to  the  Euboic  talent,  Herodotus"',  if  the  preseot 
reading  is  correct,  reckons  that  the  Babylonian  talent  con- 
tained 70  Euboic  minas,  Pollux,  7^)00  Attic  drachmas". 
Here  thea  the  Attic  and  Euboic  talents  are  considered  as 
cqnaL  According  to  jElian",  on  the  contrary,  the  Baby- 
kmiaa  talent  contained  72  Attic  minas,  a  statement  which 
ii  evidently  of  more  weight  than  tlie  uncertain  account  of 
Pollux ;  and  it  thence  follows  that  the  Euboic  talent  was  some- 
what greater,  than  the  Attic.  At  the  same  time  this  statement 
may  not  be  mathematically  accurate ;  for  according  to  it  the 
Attic  talent  is  to  the  Euboic  as  72Ji  to  75  (70  to  72),  agree- 
aUy  to  Herodotus*  computation  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in 
Ettboic  minas.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Solon,  when  he 
wished  so  to  change  the  Attic  money  that  100  drachmas  should 
be  ooiDed  from  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  had  formerly  been 
made  into  15,  intended  to  make  the  Attic  silver  talent  equal  to 
die  Euboic,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  for  a  long  time  in 


"  In  ▼.   Ulentnm,   which   peasage  I      **  iU.  89. 
ktmtftr  fpeun  ver?  uncertaiii.  J     "  Pollux  ix.  86. 

■  AjVMo.  Ant.  Bitt.  V.2.  /     •»  Hilt.  Var.  L  22. 
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general  circulation.  According  to  this  supposition^  the  Euboic 
talent  would^  before  the  time  of  Solon,  have  been  to  the  Attic 
talent  in  the  ratio  of  75  to  100.  Since,  however,  the  money  of 
Solon  proved  actually  to  be  to  the  ancient  Attic  money  in  the 
ratio  of  7^1^  to  100,  strictly  speaking,  the  new  Attic  silver 
talent  must  have  been  to  the  Euboic  as  7^H  to  75y  that  is, 
as  70  to  7^32^ :  but  as,  upon  an  average,  the  new  Attic  was 
reckoned  to  the  old  Attic  talent  as  73  to  100**,  in  the  same 
manner  it  might  be  assumed,  that  the  proportion  of  the  new 
Attic  to  the  Euboic  was,  in  round  numbers,  as  73  to  75» 
which  nearly  coincides  with  the  ratio  obtained  from  Herodotus 
and  iElian,  of  72|i  to  75,  or  70  to  72.  This  method  of  viewing 
the  subject  agrees  so  well  in  all  its  particulars,  that  it  relieves  me 
from  the  trouble  of  entering  into  a  more  minute  investigation 
of  the  confused  and  corrupt  passage  of  Festus  upon  the  Euboic 
talent*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  similarity  of  the  Attic  and 
Euboic  talents  seems  to  be  additionally  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus,  the  calculations  were  at  first  made  in  Euboic,  and 
afterwards  in  Attic  talents  of  80  Roman  pounds**:  for  it  is 
probable,  that  nearly  the  same  standard  of  money  was  retained, 
as  the  whole  amount  might  have  been  diminished,  and  was  in 
fact  diminished,  by  demanding  a  less  number  of  talents  tlian 
before. 


*"'•  See  note  (A)  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

'^  Enhoicum  talentum  nummo  Graco 
teptem  miilium  et  quingentorum  oUtopho- 
rorum  est,  nostro  quattttor  miliia  denari- 
orum.  Both  statements  are  absurd. 
As  to  tlie  cibtophori,  they  weigh  on  an 
average  240  Paris  grains,  consequently 
they  were  less  than  the  iEginetan 
double-drachmas,  and  greater  than  the 
Corinthian  stater.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  mo  probable,  that  the  cisto- 
phori  were  regulated  according  to  one 
of  these  two  coins,  a  point  which  can- 
not, however,  be  explicitly  investigated 
in  this  place.  Tlie  weight  of  the  cisto- 
phori  stated  above  is  not  then  perhaps 


sufficiently  accurate.  I  may  remark 
here  incidentally,  that  the  aocoant  of 
the  Etymologist  in  v.  Ev^ikup  pdfua/ui, 
which  states  it  to  have  been  named 
from  a  place  in  Argos,  where  Pheidon 
first  coined  gold,  is  fabulous,  for  the 
Euboic  standard  was  too  widely  spread 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  thence ; 
and  if  Pheidon  liad  been  the  author  of 
it,  the  iEginetan  standard  could  not 
have  been  different  from  it.  Tiuit 
Pheidon  coined  gold  at  all  is  also  un- 
questionably a  fable. 

••  Compare  Polyb.  xxi.  14.  Liv. 
xxxviL  45,  with  Polyb.  xxiL  26,  Lit. 
xxxviiL  38. 
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0/the  Gold  Coins,  and  the  Gold  Talent. 

Tbs  T&lue  of  gold  is  more  variable  than  tliat  of  silver,  which 
therefore  xauy  be  considere<]  as  a  standard  of  price  for  gold  as 
well  ■»  for  other  commodities".  In  Euro])ean  Grrece  there 
were  inany  gold  coins  in  circulation,  some  of  which  belonged 
to  foreign  states.  Of  these  I  will  now  mention  the  most 
unportanL 

Gold,  and  probably  silver,  was  Erst  coined  in  Lydia 
in  which  conntry  Croesus  caused  the  stater  called  by  his  name  ! 
to  be  coined,  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  extremely  poor 
in  gold.  If  Pylocratcs  of  Samos  really  deceived  the 
tans  with  false  gold  coins  about  tlie  fiOth  Olympiad,  (which 
BenKlotun",  indee<I,  cunxidered  an  idle  tale,)  the  Greeks  at  that 
tiiDe  could  have  seen  but  little  gold ;  for  even  the  Lacedemo- 
nians  would  not  have  been  deceived  by  so  clumsy  a  fraud. 

Soon  after  that  period,  Darius  tbe  son  of  Hystaspes  coined 
Jarics  of  the  finest  gold",  wliicli  passed  over  into  the  circu- 
lation of  Greece.  Their  weight,  which  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Alexander,  and  Lysimachus  retained,  was  equal  to  2  Attic 
drachmas,  both  according  to  the  testimonies  of  writers  who  make 
them  the  same  as  the  Attic  golden  stater,  and  the  ascert^ned 
weight  of  coins  now  extant" ;  whence  their  value  is  fixed  by 
the  grammarians  at  20  silver  drachmas,  and  5  are  reckoned 
to  a  mina,  and  300  to  a  talent",  according  to  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  as  10  to  1. 

That  the  Athenian  golden  stater  also  weighed  2  drachmas, 
and    was  estimated  at    20    silver   drachmas,    is    proved   by 


**  It  is  npoD  thia  notion  ttut  Xcno-  iaz.  S98,   Lex.   Beg.   p.  237.    Comp. 

pfaoo'*  eDconunm  upon  silver  (de  Vec-  Burih^emy  M^m.  de  I'Acad^tnie  dei 

tig.  A)  ia  evideDtl;  fnunded.  Inscript  vol.  xlvii.  p.  201,  202.     Eck- 

"  Herod,  i.  94.  hel.  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  xU. 

"  Herod,  iii.  66.  '<  Harpocr.    Schol.    Arisloph.    and 

^  Herod,  iv.  166.     It  TDoy  however  Lex.  8eg.  ut  sup.  Xenoph,  Anab,  L 

be  observed,  that  there  were  alao  silver  8,14.     Harpocnitloi 


1 


<Utka.    Plalarch.  Gm.  10.  paeaage,  that  the  Attic  c\U7Hus  ^b& 

"  Haipacr.    in    f.    ^t^4*Ar,    and 
Ibcns  SaidK^  BchoL  AriBtopb.  EccIl- 


'  Haipocr.    in    f.    AapiitAt,    aod  I  equal  (o  20  diachmas. 

----- -      -  -j^~l 
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good  authorities^^:  according  to  this  value^  5000  staters  are, 
in  the  calculation  of  Conon's  property  in  Lysias^  computed 
at  about  100.000  drachmas^'.  But  as  no  undoubted  Attic 
stater  has  been  preserved  to  our  days'',  Eckhel  has  ques- 
tioned the  fact  of  its  ever  having  been  coined'*;  not  ovily, 
however,  does  Pollux'*  enumerate  the  golden  stater  among  coins 
upon  the  authority  of  Eupolis,  but  we  know  with  certainty  that 
gold  coins  were  issued  at  Athens,  and  more  especially  in  die 
Archonship  of  Antigenes,  one  year  before  the  Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes, (Olymp.  93,  2,  b.  c.  407,)  that  money  was  coined  from 
the  golden  statues  of  Victory,  which  Aristophanes,  as  they  were 
much  debased  with  copper,  calls  wretched  pieces  of  copper**. 

The  most  common  golden  staters,  besides  those  of  Cnesos, 
Attica,  and  Persia,  were  the  Phocaic  and  Cyzicenic,  which  have 
likewise  been  falsely  taken  for  imaginary  coins  by  writers  on 
ancient  money.  The  probable  reason  why  none  are  extant,  is, 
that  the  Macedonian  kings  supplanted  all  the  gold  coins  of 
the  cities  by  melting  them  down,  in  order  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  darics,  there  should  be  no  gold  coin  which 
did  not  bear  their  image*\      The  Phocaic  stater  occurs,  both 


'*  Polemai*ch.  ap.  Ilesych.  PolL  iv. 
173. 

7'  Lysias  pro  Aristoplu  bonis,  p. 
639,  ed.  Reiske.  The  property  of 
Conon  amounted,  according*  to  this 
passage,  to  about  40  talents;  and  it 
consisted  of  &000  staters,  and  three 
other  sums  of  10,000  drachmas,  3 
talents,  and  17  talents.  If  the  600 
staters  are  reckoned  at  100,000  drach- 
mas, the  sum  is  equal  to  38^  talents, 
which  .agrees  perfectly  with  the  ex- 
pression "  about  40  talents." 

'7  See  Barth^emy  ut  sup.  p.  206. 

^*  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  xlL  sqq.  voL  ii.  p. 
206,  207. 

»•  Pollux  ix.  58.  [The  following 
passage  of  Aristophanes  appears  deci- 
siTe.  It  is  from  the  Plutus  (v.  816), 
where  Carion  is  describing  the  sudden 
increase  of  wealth  caused  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  god  of  riches :  trrarfjpa-i  I 


d*  ol  6tpdirovT€s  apTuiofuv  ;(ynMro«ff. 
Transl.] 

*^  Arislopb.  Han.  731,  and  the  solio* 
liast  upon  the  authority  of  Philocborot 
and  Suidas  in  v.  xclKkIov.  Suidas  in  T. 
ykav^  iTrroroi  and  SchoL  Aristoph. 
Eq.  1091,  state,  that  the  Attic  gold 
coins  had  the  device  of  the  owl.  This 
may  be  very  true;  but  the  paHagea 
can  pi*ove  nothing,  as  in  the  same 
writer,  as  well  as  in  Hesychius  in  v. 
Aavptia,  the  mines  of  Lanrion  ara 
taken  for  gold  mines,  and  consequently 
the  owls  of  Laurion  for  gold  coin% 
whereas  they  are  silver  coins.  See 
my  Dissertation  upon  the  Silver  KinM 
of  Lauiion,  at  the  end  of  voL  ii. 

*^  This  supposition  is  controverted 
by  Mr.  Hussey,  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Weights  and  Money,  p.  88,  noU* 
Traksl. 
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in  inscriptions  and  in  writers,  as  coined  money";  nor  can 
be  sappoBod,  lliat  silver  pieces  are  meant,  as  the  idea  of  a  gold 
coin  is  iDscparably  associated  with  the  name  of  PhocMc  stater. 
Its  weight  is  unknown ;  it  ijassed  liowever  as  tiie  least  vidualile 
gold  coin".  Also,  that  the  Cyziceiiic  staters  were  coined 
moDcy,  is  proved  from  many  passages  of  ancient  writers.  In 
the  oralioR  of  Demosthenes  agabist  Lacritus,  100  Cyzi^ 
ccaic  staters  are  expressly  mentioned  as  coined  money", 
L^sios  reckons  among  hia  ready  money  400  Cyzicenic  staters, 
with  100  darics  and  3  talents  of  silver;  and,  according  to 
another  passage  in  tiie  same  orator,  30  Cyzicenic  staters  ners 
actoally  paid  down".  The  troops  in  the  Pontus,  according  to 
the  account  given  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  were  sometimes 
paid  in  Cyzicenic  staters,  and  at  other  times  in  darics ;  these 
stalcra  are  also  mentioned  as  coins  in  several  inscriptions. 
Ilvxychias  Suidns,  and  Photius,  also  describe  the  impression 
of  tlie  Cyzicenic  stater,  which  upon  one  side  was  a  female 
figure  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  was  worshipped  at 
Sipylus,  and  upon  t)ie  reverse,  the  forepart  of  a  lion ;  and  can 
it  be  supjwsed,  that  by  this  any  other  Cyzicenic  stater  than 
the  common  gold  one  is  meant?  Lastly,  Demosthenes"  re- 
marks, that  120  Cyzicenic  staters  passed  in  the  Bosporus  for 
3360  Attic  drachmas,  one  for  28 ;  probably  not  because  their 
weight  was  greater  than  2  drachmas,  but  because  the  value 
of  gold  was  then  higher  in  that  country,  being  to  silver  in  the 


I 


i 


**  Xrar^  ttiKiuiit  Demoath.  cont. 
Bceot.  de  4o(«,  p.  101ft,  16.  *«uiirtif 
ThwTd.  iv.  fiS.  Two  Phocaic  atatete 
M  a  sacred  Offiering  in  Iracript  160 
(t.  L  p.  231,  ed.  Boeckh.)  placed  to- 
geAv  with  other  Phocaic  coin*,  can 
■o  mon  be  ttoatatnped  or  imaginary 
Qnaa,  than  the  jd^netan  8tat«n  ia  the 
MMM  iiMcription,  the  &lae  ataters  in 
Ivcript.  151  (ibid.),  and  the  t«tra- 
dncfam  in  InaoipL  139. 

"  Hesych.  in  v.  tmaut,  calla  thii 
rl  iiiiiiniir  ](pmit>¥,  whether  staten 
r  parts    of   itatera    (perhi^ 


are  meant.)  Concerning  the  Fhocaio 
statOT  aa  a  coin,  «ee  also  PoUox  is.  D3, 

**  P.  SSft,  13.  iri  ixorip  OTar^t 
KvCuaiivi  wrptytmufTO,  mil  roDro  ri 
Xpvaior  itianuilit  tui,  &C.  Xpwr'wii 
and  ipyvpiop  in  the  ancient  writers 
alwajB  mean  jnu//,  that  ia,  coined  or 
wrought,  gold  or  ailver- 

"  C.  Eratoath.  p.  391,  c  Diogit.  p. 
8M  aqq.  cX.  p.  MS. 

■■  C.  Phonn.  p.  914,  II,  &  hi  KvCi- 
tapA;  iiiniTo  »<(  tuiovi  imi  dtr^ 
ipaxf^t  'Arrucat :  and  13,  rvv  |u«  ^^p 


JiarAy  xal  i 


OTtXtTjpmt   -yi-y«ovru 


tmtaOts.  as  in  Inarav*.  JSfi  (at  tup.)  j  rpii  ^<X«  fpumtviw  i^tamiU 
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ratio  of  14  to  1.  Each  gold  stater  probably  weighed  about  8 
drachmas.  Lysimachus  and  others,  however,  coined  double 
and  quadruple  staters'^;  and  there  were  also  half  pieces  of  the 
same  coin  {i^fii^pvaotY*. 

Scaliger**  considers  the  Damaretion  to  have  been  a  half 
stater^  which  Damarete,  the  wife  of  Gelon  and  the  daughter 
of  Theron,  according  to  Diodorus,  caused  to  be  coined  about 
the  75th  Olympiad  from  the  crown  of  a  hundred  talents, 
that  the  Carthaginians  presented  to  her  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  or,  according  to  Pollux,  from  the  ornaments 
of  the  women,  which  they  had  surrendered  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians'^  Other  writers 
have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  this  supposition;  but 
Scaliger's  remark  is  perfectly  accurate ;  for  the  Damaretion  was 
equal  in  value  to  10  Attic  drachmas,  and  was  thus  only  half 
the  common  stater.  The  Sicilians  called  this  gold  coin  Pente- 
contalitron,  from  its  weight*',  as  Diodorus  asserts.  Since  how- 
ever 50  Sicilian  litras  were  equal  to  13  drachmas  5^  oboli  of 
the  Attic  standard,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  in  gold  of  the 
Damaretion  cannot  be  meant  (which  could  only  be  a  drachma), 
but  the  weight  of  silver  which  in  Sicily  was  equal  in  value  to 
the  Damaretion.  The  Damaretion  being  equal  to  10  Attic 
drachmas  according  to  the  decuple  proportion  of  gold  to  silver, 
the  Sicilians,  among  whom  gold  was  probably  higher,  made  it 
equal  to  50  silver  litras,  at  the  ratio  of  13f  to  1.  Golden 
iEginetan  staters  likewise  occur*',  but  nothing  is  known  of 
their  weight. 

The  meaning  of  the  terms  talent  and  mina,  when  applied 
to  gold,  has  been  frequently  a  subject  of  enquiry.  According 
to  Pollux*',  the  gold  stater  was  equal  in  value  to  a  mina ;  a 
statement  which  seems  wholly  inexplicable,  unless,  with  Ram- 


^  Eckhel  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
»  Pollux  vi.  161  ;  ix.  69. 
■•  De  re  nomm.  p.  13, 17. 
•<»  Diod.    xi.  26 ;     Pollux  ix.   86 ; 
BchoL  Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  29. 
•*  *Atr6  Tov  oraGfiov. 
•*  See  Bocckb,  corp.    Inscript  160, 


§  43.  [Mr.  Hussey,  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  p.  96» 
has  shown  that  the  inscription  referred 
to,  if  properly  read,  contains  no  men- 
tion of  golden  staters  of  ^guuu— 
Tbanst..] 
•»  ix.  67. 
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j-itMh**,  we  understand  gold   coins  of   8    or    10   drachmas   in 

|B|i^t,  n-liich  would  certainly  agree  wltli  the  value  of  a.  silver 

^Itte.     But    Pollux    is  speaking    with  particular  reference  to 

Uw  common  gold  stater  of  2  dranhmas  in  weight ;  unless  then 

be  confuses  the  entire  question,  according  to  some  method  or 

ntber    of  computing,  a  weight    of  2  drachmns    of   gold    must 

I    Wte  been  called  a  niina.     That,  however,  in  speaking  of  gold, 

i    W  entirely  different  language  must  have  existed,  in  probable 

^JJKUB  tlic  circumstance  that  the  same  gnimniarian  in  two  other 

IHletii"   cnlls  3  Attic  gold   staters,  or  n  chrys&s,  a  talent  of 

^n(d>     ''Ite  reason   which   prevents    me   from   receiving   the 

j^nandation   proposed   by  Salmasius"   is,  that  I'oUus  repeats 

I   the  tame  atatcment  twice.     I  am  therefore  inclined  to  follow 

ibe  opinion  of  J.  F.  Gronoviun",  that  a  weight  of  6  drachmas 

of  gold  was  called  a  talent,  according  to  an  idiom  customary 

upon  oettain  occasions,  perhaps,   as  it  has  been  conjectured, 

becaose  this  was  the  value  of  a  talent  of  copper,  the  ratio  of 

gold  to  copper  being  as  lUOO  to  I.    'Diis  small  gold  talent 

ooold   only    have    contained  3   minaa,    each   2    drachmas   in 

weight.     This  supposition  is  coniplettrly  established  by  tlie  fact 

of  the  talent  of  Thyateira  being  equal  to   3  gold    staters"; 

and  Eustathios  even  calls  3  cbrysQs,  and  Hero  of  Alexandria 

1    chrysAs,  B   talent.     Probably   the  goldsmiths  reckoned  by 

theae  smalt  talents ;  and  when  we  read  of  golden  crowns  of 

EBWiy  talents  in  weight,  this  smaller  kind  is  doubtless  intended. 

Wbo  can  believe  that  the  Carthaginiann  presented  to  Damarete 

a  crown  of  100  talents  of  gold**,  if  a  talent  of  gold  were  the 

osaal  weight  of  the  silver  talent,  or  even  only  a  portion  of 

gold  equal  in  weight  to  the  value  of  a  silver  talent  ?     Are  we 

to  suppose,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  would  have 

given  a  crown  of  60  talents  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the 


"  On  Potter,  toL  iii.  p.  169. 

*  IT.  173;  iz.  63,  M. 

"  Initcad  of  TpfU  xP^ifo^^  (l")  he 

itea  Tpuumioui  or  T*,  as  300  chry- 
g  to  the  decuple  propor- 
o  sUrer.    Ifthel^xtii 


Uiilmi,rfliir^&ivia(fhtbewntkiB j      "  Diod.xi.26. 


for  Tptit,  from  nhich  the  compendium 
of  Ihe  former  word   is  Dot  very  dif- 
ferent ;  3000  gold  ita(«rs  arc  equal  in 
weight  to  a  tuleut. 
"  De  Pec  Vet.  iii.  7- 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  306. 
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Athenians* ^%  if  the  silver  and  gold  talents  were  of  the 
weight?  And  even  if  we  suppose  that  100  talents  of  gold 
were  equal  to  600  gold  drachmas^  and  60  talents  of  gold  to  360 
drachmas^  these  crowns  still  remain  of  considerable  weight 
Excepting  the  crown  of  Jupiter  at  Tarracona,  15  lbs.  in  weight, 
and  that  which  the  Carthaginians  sent  to  the  CapitoUne 
Jupiter  in  the  year  of  the  city  412^  of  25  lbs.  of  gold  (1875 
Attic  drachmas);  and  the  immense  one  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuS;  of  10^000  gold  staters  (which^  at  a  festival  in  the 
time  of  that  king,  was  laid  upon  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter), 
together  with  another,  80  cubits  in  length,  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  I  find  no  example  of  such  large  crowns  as  those  two 
were,  even  if  they  only  weighed  600  and  360  drachmas.  In 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  there  were  golden  crowns  of  17^^  18^9 
of  20,  and  25  drachmas  or  rather  more ;  also  another  of  26^ ; 
four  of  which  the  joint  weight  was  135^  drachmas;  one  of  29^ 
others  of  33,  59,  and  85  drachmas.  A  crown,  which  the 
celebrated  Lysander  sent  as  a  sacred  offering  to  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  weighed  66  drachmas  5  oboli.  Two  crowns,  bono* 
rary  gifts  to  Minerva  of  the  Acropolis,  weighed,  the  one  245 
drachmas  1^  oboli,  the  other  272  drachmas  3^  oboli.  Another 
for  the  same  goddess  weighed  232  drachmas  5  oboli.  A  crown, 
dedicated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  at  the  great  festival  which 
was  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  cost  only  1500  drachmas  of 
silver;  and  consequently,  if  the  workmanship  is  estimated 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  can  hardly  have  weighed  a  hun- 
dred drachmas  of  gold^^*.  According  to  these  facts  then, 
the  talents  in  which  the  weight  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Chersonetan  crowns  is  stated,  must  have  been  small  talents 
of  6  drachmas  of  gold.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  as  much  gold  as  was  equal  to  the  value  of  a  silver  talent, 
is  often  called  a  talent  of  gold ;  as  also  that  a  quantity  of  gold 


i<^  Dcmostli.  de  Coit)na,  p.  2ii6,  25. 
Concerning  the  crown  at  Tarracona^ 
see  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Galba, 
cap.  12,  the  gifts  of  the  Carthaginians 
to  the  Capitol ine  Jupiter,  Liv.  viL  38. 
Conceming  the  crown  of  Ptolemy,  see 


Athen.  v.  p.  202,  b.  d. 

'^*  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  150, 
$  13, 141 ;  $  11,  and  139,  1,  20  ;  141, 
$  15,  20  ;  150,  $  16 ;  141,  $  10  ;  139, 
1,  21,  22 ;  150,  $  14,  15,  12  ;  also  150, 
$  40,  10 ;  151, 1,  28, 29 ;  and  145. 
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igliing  6000  drachmas  whs  knovn  by  the  same  name ;  wliicji 
1  this  case  is  manifestly  dependent  upon  its  relation 
bthe  ralue  of  silver'". 


Tie  Price*  <j/"  Gold  and  other  Metal*  compared  wilh  that  of 
Silver. 

TpE  luaal  price  of  gold  can  be  as  well  determined  from  thfl 
&ta   already   cited,   as    from    other    authorities.     Tlie   most 
frequent  proportion  in  ancient  times  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  10  to    I,   as  follows  from  what  has  been  said   concerning 
(be  Rtater  which  weighed  2  drachmas;  and  although  the  low- 
Msa  of  this  ratio  does  at  first  sight  appear  surprising,  when 
W  oonsidcT  the  scarcity  of  gold  in  early  times,  it  must  be 
remcoibcred  that  the   quantity  of    silver  in   circulation   was 
Kkewise  very   inconsiderable"'.     The   price  of  gold   howeveP 
f^ndoally  rose,  partly  on  account  of  the  proportionally  greatef 
increase  of  silver,  until  it  arrived  at  ratios  similar  to  those 
of  modem  Europe  (from  13.i  to  I  to  15  to  1),  although  these 
experienced  occasional  vaiiations.     When  we  find  so  late  as 
in  Menander"',    a  talent  of  gold  reckoned  only  equal  to  10 
talents  of  silver,  the  price  of  gold  at  Athens  must  either  have 
been  depressed  at  that  time  by  Alexander's  campaigns  in  Asia, 
which  opened  the  treasores  of  Persia  to  the  Greeks,  or  Me- 
nander follows  the  original  proportion,  which  was  still  remem- 
bered after  it  bad  ceased  to  be  actually  in  force,  as  it  afforded  a 
particularly  easy  calculation.     In  the  dialogue  upon  the  desire 


"■  Herod.  iiL  96 ;  Henand.  sp.  FoU. 
Ti.  78  ;  Pol^b.  xxiL  16  ;  the  latter 
DODcenuiv  the  miua.  The  confused 
imttage  of  Suidtta  in  v.  ojSoXoc,  and  of 
Photiiu,  quoted  there  by  Kttster,  can- 
not be  taken  into  coMideration  in 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  ^td 
talenL 

'"  Compare  alto,  on  the  subject  of 
thk  prDportion,  J.  F.  Gronovina  de 
fee.  Vet.  iL  8;  Qtenmepropariion  ia  j 


given  by  Heeychius  in  v.  ipajytif 
Xpifiov,  according  to  the  correct  emeu. 
dation  proposed  in  the  notes,  and 
Suidas  in  v-  Spax/if.  In  some  region* 
of  the  Enstjgold  was  certainty  cheaper : 
thus  Strabo,  in  the  16tli  book,  speaks 
of  s  country  near  tlie  Sabxi,  where 
gold  had  only  twice  the  value  of  ailverj 
and  three  times  the  value  of  brass. 
'•*  Ap.  Poll.  vi.  76. 
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of  ga]n^®%  which  formerly^  under  the  name  of  Hipparchos, 
passed  for  the  production  of  Plato,  and  which  certainly  belongs 
to  the  age  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  valae  of  gold  is  stated 
at  twelve  times  that  of  silver;  Herodotus,  however,  reckons 
the  proportion  as  13  to  I***;  according  to  the  former  the 
chrysiis  was  equal  to  24,  according  to  the  latter  to  26,  drachmas 
of  silver.  To  conclude  from  the  value  of  the  Damaretion, 
the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  Sicily  had,  in  the  time  of 
Gelo,  risen  to  13f,  although  Diodorus,  following  the  ancient 
custom,  estimates  the  silver  value  of  the  Damaretion  at  the 
ratio  of  10  to  1.  There  cannot  therefore  be  much  risk  of 
error  in  assuming  that  the  Cyzicenic  stater  only  weighed  2 
drachmas  of  gold,  but  that  at  a  certain  period  during  the  life  of 
Demosthenes,  it  passed  in  the  Bosporus  for  28  drachmas  of 
silver,  the  value  of  gold  in  comparison  with  silver  having  risen 
to  14.  The  price  of  gold  at  Rome  was  still  more  variable.  At 
the  payment  of  the  iGtolians  in  the  year  of  the  city  564 
(190  B.C.),  when  they  were  allowed,  if  they  wished  it,  to  pay  a 
third  part  in  gold,  the  proportion  between  the  two  metals  was 
prescribed  to  them  (manifestly  to  their  great  disadvantage)  at  10 
to  V^\  In  the  year  of  Rome  547  (207  B.C.),  the  ratio  of  gold 
to  silver  was  as  171  to  1,  afterwards  as  13f  to  1.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar,  on  account  of  the  great  influx  of  gold  out  of  Gaul,  it 
fell  as  low  as  8^;  as  at  a  former  period,  according  to  the 
account  of  Polybius,  its  price  had  fallen  for  a  time  in  Italy  a 
third  part,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  gold  from  the  mines  of  Aquileia*"*.  We  also  find  the  ratio 
of  IIH^  to  1 ;  and  in  the  422nd  year  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  silver  had  risen  to  18*"*. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  in  Greece  may  have  been 
owing  to  several  other  causes  besides  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  circulation.  The  increasing  consumption  of 
gold  for  ornaments,  utensils,  and  works  of  art,  especially  for 


'•*  p.  40  of  my  edition. 
"»•  iii.  95. 

^  Polyb.  xxiL    15 ;  Li  v.   xxxviii. 
11. 


»<>»  Sueton;;Ca5s.  64V  Polyb.  xxxiv. 
10. 

'®'  Upon  the  price'of  gold  at  Rome, 
see  Ilambci^r  de  preiiU  rerum,  p.  7 
sqq. 
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ttcred  offerings,  would  have  contributed  to  produce  that  effect. 
The  greater  activity  of  commerce  must  also  have  forced  up 
ihe  price  of  gold ;  for,  from  the  want  of  bilts  of  escliangc,  much 
money  was  necessarily  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  for 
ihich  purpose  gold  was  the  most  convenient.  The  pay  of  the 
lw(i[is  was  given  out  in  gold.  The  military  chests  therefore 
Ri]UtR-d  a  considerable  store,  and  the  dcman<l  for  gold  must 
kre  been  very  considerable  during  the  continual  wars.  Pro- 
Wily  much  coined  gold  passed  out  of  circulation  by  being 
Kcumulatcd  in  public  and  private  treasuries.  Sparta,  during 
1  period  of  several  generations,  swallowed  up  large  quantities 
of  ihc  precious  metals,  as  in  .Esop's  fable  the  footsteps  of  the 
■Dimals  which  went  in  were  to  be  seen,  but  never  of  those 
which  came  out"".  The  principal  cause  of  this  stagnation 
probably  was,  that  the  state  kept  the  gold  and  silver  in  store, 
tnd  only  re-issued  them  for  war  and  foreign  enterprises'"; 
tithough  there  were  instances  of  private  individuals,  who 
tmuscii  treasure  contrary  to  the  law.  Lysander  sent  home 
lOOO,  or.  acconling  to  Diodorus,  1500  talents,  4"0  at  one 
lime'  '.  Musi  we  not  then  suppose  that  the  Spartans  stored 
Dp  lai^e  quantities  of  gold,  especially  as  it  was  generally  used 
for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers'"? 

Besides  the  pure  silver  and  gold,  many  Grecian  States  had 
a  coinage,  which  in  other  countries  was  either  wholly  or  nearly 
devoid  of  value,  and  was  only  destined  for  the  internal  circula- 
tion (vofuafia  itrtjfwpiov).  Of  this  description  were  all  copper 
and  iron  coins,  the  current  value  of  which  was  mostly  raised 


'•  Pbt.  Alcib.  ii.  p.  122  ad  fin. 

'"  Sec  book  iv.  c.  19. 

"■  Plutarch  in  Nic.  38;  LjBsnd. 
IS— IB  ;  Died,  xiiL  lOG,  who  however 
pmbablv  pXAggcrates,  if  we  ore  to  sup- 
poae  that  this  whole  snni  was  aent  at 
once  lo  Sparta  after  the  conquest  of 
Sfttoa.  For  the  Intter  ^t  of  the  470 
talrots,  sec  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  iii.  2,  8. 

"*  According  lo  Plutarch,  most  of 
vhat  Lyvander  seat  was  stamped  with 
iht  device  of  an  owl ;  he  then  aids 


had  the  Attic  device.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cormni  Fast.  Att.  vol.  ii.  p.  2.15 
may  be  coonilted :  only  Plutarch's 
words  ore  not  to  be  altered,  but  his 
statement  is  either  false,  or  the  money 
which  Lysander  brouf;ht  home  had 
not  been  raised  from  Athena,  but. 
from  other  states,  where  Athenian 
coins  were  in  circulation.  Upon  the 
whole,  most  of  the  silver  which  was  in 
circulation  had  been  probabVj  issae^ 
from  tlie  Athenian  mtat ;  Bn&  t\ua 


am)KtBTat  rvmMoB,  thai  maet  tnoaejr  j  porliapa  a  what  PluturchmeutBtoM.^. 
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by  public  ordinance  hr  above  its  proper  amount.  In  Athene 
with  the  exception  of  the  smallest  coins,  no  money  of  Uui 
description  was  ever  used,  excepting  that  in  the  Archonship  of 
Callias  (Olymp.  93.  3.  406  b.c.)  a  copper  coinage  was  issued, 
which  was  afterwards  recalled"^  and  some  other  instances 
occurred  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Concerning  the  prices  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  in  Greece,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  definite  statement.  With  regard 
to  lead,  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  the  CEconomics  ascribed 
to  Aristotle,  relates  that  it  was  generally  sold  for  2  drachmas, 
but  that  Pythocles  counselled  the  State  to  obtain  the  monopoly 
of  this  native  product  of  the  mines  of  Laurion,  and  to  sell  it  for 
6  drachmas.  The  weight  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  commercial 
.  talent  (rdXavrov  ifiiropiKov)  is  doubtless  intended.  If  we  as* 
sume  that  the  commercial  talent  is  the  talent  that  was  in  use 
before  the  time  of  Solon,  it  is  equal  in  weight  to  8280  drachmas 
of  the  silver  standard,  about  93  lbs.  troy ;  which  therefore  com- 
monly sold  for  nearly  Is.  Sd.y  and  after  the  proposal  of 
Pythocles,  if  it  was  followed,  for  about  4s.  lOid.  In  Some  a 
hundred  lbs.  of  common  lead,  which  were  only  equal  to  7^00 
drachmas,  sold  for  7  denarii^ ^*;  consequently  the  price  was 
higher  than  the  rate  demanded  by  the  Athenian  State. 

Chapter  VII. 
Population  of  Attica. 

Next  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  prices  depend 
upon  the  demand  in  comparison  with  the  supply ;  and  as  the 
demand  is  connected  with  the  number  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  treat  of  the  population.  The  area  of  Attica  is  not 
easily  determined,  for  only  the  coasts  have  been  laid  down,  and 
not  even  these  with  perfect  accuracy.  According  to  the  map 
of  Barbie  du  Bocage,  which  is  attached  to  the  Travels  of 


*  *^  See  book  iv.  ch.  19.  I  of  this  assertion  is  given  in  wj  DtsMr- 


"^  Plin.  Nat  Hist  xxxiv.  4a    I    tation  upon  these  mines  at  the  end  of 
have  said  that  the  lead  of  Attica  came    voL  iL 
from  the  mines  of  Laurion ;  the  proof 
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'•,  Attica  contains  36f|,  SakmJs  1^  Helena  ,V 
Qeraia geographical  square  miles,  i.e.  respectively  579}t  ^H, 
mi  it  logeUter  nearly  G06,  English  geographical  square  miles. 
Aa»rdtn;  to  Uie  map  wnce  published  by  the  same  person,  in 
Ifir",  which  is  hitherto  the  most  accurate,  Attica  contains 
39V'i.  SaUrnis  Ig.  and  Helena  ^V  square  miles,  or  in  English 
milo  6S3,  26,  and  5,  amounting  altogether  to  636.  If  then  we 
like  the  English  geographical  mile  to  the  statute  mile  as  4  to 
i,  the  area  of  Attica  and  the  two  islands  would  upon  this  com- 
ptUation  be  about  8;4  square  miles*. 

To  ascertain  how  this  small  space  was  peopled,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  writers.  Tlie  ancients  not  only  assert  in 
(Cticnd  terms  that  Athens  was  the  most  populous  of  all  the 
Greciwi  cities"*,  but  they  also  have  given  definite  accounts 
which  establish  the  same  result.  The  credibility  of  these 
ititeinenis  has  been  indeed  called  into  question  by  Montes- 
qnieo"*,  Hame"",  and  other  English  and  French  writers,  hut 
has  been  not  unsuccessfully  defended  by  others.  Of  the  latter 
I  will  mention  only  Ste.  Croix,  who.  with  the  assistance  of  his 
predecessors,  baa  treated  last  and  the  most  at  lai^  of  this  im- 
portant snbject'",  and  baa  also  taken  into  consideration  the  dr- 
camstancea  which  at  certain  periods  produced  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  population ;  to  these,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  I  shall  pay  no  attention,  partly  on  account  of  the 
want  of  adequate  authorities,  partly  because  the  object  of  this 
work  does  not  admit  of  my  inqniries  going  so  far  into  details ; 
nor  will  I  animadvert  apon  the  unimportant  errors  of  this 
learned  writer,  wbicb  have  no  influence  upon  the  main  point. 


"*  L'AltkiDe,l>H^aride,«t  parlie 
k  rU«  d'Enb^  11C6. 

"I  Cbrte  g^n^iale  de  la  Griev  et 
d'nne  granda  pvtia  de  aea  colonies 
Uat  ^  EuopB  qs'cn  A«ie,  poai-  1« 
Tojaga  da  jwae  Anaehatso,  par  J.  D. 
BuW    da    Boa 


ITMilcnnin^en  1809.  Paris,  1811. 
Tlw  ealcakUan  of  llw  area  after  this 
mf  hm  bMB  Bade  tot  m»  nilh  great 
McoacT  bf  Mr.  Kloedoi,  «te  b  well 


*  Bee  Hr.  Clio  ton's 
of  tlie  Area  of  Attici,  foanded  on  dif- 
ferent data,  in  bis  Fast.  Hallea.  t«I.  ii. 
p.  473,  ed.  3.— Tbansl, 

*"  Meamus    de   F,  A  ir.  p.  S4. 
Bee  Tbiicrd.  i.  80. 

"*  Esprit  dee  Lois  xxxiiL  ?• 

"•  Emay  upon  the  Populoiuncss  of 
Ancient  Nations,  p.  237  eqq. 

'"  H^moiiea    de   rAaad^nuie  &«a 
inacriptioni,  tome  xhui. 
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I  pass  over  all  attempts  to  determine  the  population  of  Athens 
from  its  military  force,  since  the  data,  which  in  this  case  if 
would  be  necessary  to  consider,  are  in  a  great  measure  too 
general,  without  any  exact  distinction  between  the  classes  of  tlie 
citizens,  slaves,  and  resident  aliens,  and  also  because  in  every 
State  the  persons  incapable  of  bearing  arms  form  a  considerable 
number ;  on  which  account  the  native  military  force  can  only 
prove  that  a  nation  had  not  fewer  inhabitants  than  this  ot  that 
definite  number,  but  not  accurately  how  great  the  whole  amoimt 
was. 

The  whole  population  of  Attica  would  be  known^  if  we 
could  separately  ascertain  the  number  of  the  citizens^  resident 
aliens,  and  slaves,  together  ^dth  their  wives  and  children.  The 
largest  part  of  the  accounts  extant  are  of  the  number  of  the 
citizens ;  but  they  differ  widely,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  periods,  and  the  greater  or  less  accuracy  of  the  statements; 
but  that  their  number  was  considerable,  may  be  collected  from 
Xenophon^'%  who  states  that  the  Athenians  were  equal  in 
niunber  to  all  the  Boeotians — that  is,  the  citizens  of  the  one 
country  to  the  citizens  of  the  other.  All  particular  statements, 
with  the  exception  of  one  only,  which  belongs  to  the  most 
ancient  times,  vary  between  nearly  twenty  and  thirty  thousand. 
Philochorus'"  indeed  related,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Cccrops, 
20,000  men  had  been  enumerated,  by  which  the  writer  pro- 
bably meant  citizens ;  this,  however,  is  manifestly  a  fabulous 
tradition,  which  was  probably  adapted  to  a  later  census  of  the 
citizens.  The  following  account  of  Pollux^"*  is  more  worthy  of 
attention.  He  states  that  each  of  the  360  ancient  houses  which 
were  included  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  in  the  four 
ancient  tribes,  contained  30  men,  whence  the  houses  were 
called  r/>ta/vaS€9;  from  which  it  results  that  the  number  of 
citizens  was  10,800.  If  to  this  it  is  objected  that  a  limited 
number  is  in  such  a  case  impossible,  it  may  be  fairly  answered, 
that  at  some  one  period,  when  the  constitution  of  the  tribes  was 


"'  Mem,  Socrat.  iii.  6,  2.  one  another,  but  nkrjOot  (whole  num- 

***  A  p.  SchoL  rind.  Olymp.  ix.  68,  .  ber  of  the  people)  is  a  more  aocnimia 

where  the  words  roy  r«v  ^XOrivaitnv    expreasion. 

br^jLov  Ka\  rb  irX^^o;  are  not  opposed  to        ^*^  viii.  1 1 U 
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Rgulated,  thia  number  was  taken  as  an  average^  although  it  did 
not  remain  so.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  Romans  called 
the  captain  a  centurion,  even  if  he  commanded  only  60  men,  a 
iioiise  might  have  been  called  a  TpuLxd^,  although  it  contained 
SO  or  more  men.  That  the  number  of  the  citizens  amounted  to 
90^000,  was  a  customary  assumption  from  the  time  of  the 
Persian  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Herodotus  sup- 
poses Aristagoras  of  Miletus  to  speak  of  30,000  Athenians  who 
had  the  right  of  voting***.  Aristophanes  in  the  Ecclesiazuses^'^ 
which  was  written  after  the  Anarchy,  speaks  even  of  more  than 
80,000;  and  the  author  of  the  Axiochus^'*  also  states  that  the 
assembly  in  which  the  generals  were  condemned  after  the 
victory  of  Arginusae,  was  attended  by  a  greater  number  than 
that  just  mentioned ;  these  accounts,  however,  are  manifestly 
overrated.  Aristagoras,  to  express  himself  with  effect,  would  not 
fril  to  select  the  highest  number ;  nor  need  the  words  of  a  comic 
poet  be  taken  so  exactly ;  and  the  author  of  the  Axiochus  could 
not  have  seen  accurate  accounts  of  the  population,  which,  after 
the  great  defeats  in  Sicily,  and  a  war  carried  on  so  long  with 
alternate  success,  would  doubtless  have  shown  a  \ery  different 
number.  Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  in  the  above  enume- 
rations of  citizens  who  voted  in  the  assembly,  many  were  com- 
[)rised  who  had  not  properly  any  right  of  voting,  but  who 
assumed  tliat  privilege  unlawfully,  still  we  should  never  arrive 
at  so  high  a  number  as  30,000,  especially  since  all  the  citizens, 
even  on  the  most  important  affairs,  never  attended  the  assembly. 
Tlie  accounts  which  are  founded  upon  real  enumerations  are  of 
a  verv  different  character.  On  an  occasion  of  a  distribution  of 
corn,  which,  like  all  other  distributions,  was  made  according  to 
the  registers  of  the  lexiarchs  among  the  adult  citizens  of  18 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  a  scrutiny  was  instituted  in  the 
Archonship  of  Lysimachides  (Olymp.  83,  4,  415  B.C.)  into  the 
trenuinencss  of  their  birth  (yvTjaioTTjs).  There  were  then 
found,  according  to  Philochorus,  only  14,240  genuine  Athe- 
nians;  and  47G0,  who  had  assumed  the  rights  of  citizenship 
unjustly,  were    in  consequence    sold    as    slaves.     Previously, 


•^  V.  //7.  '^  Vs.  1124.  iw  Cap.  \*2. 

1> 
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therefore,  there  were  19,000  persons  who  passed  for  dtiieiuu 
The  amount  is  perhaps  stated  in  too  round  a  number  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  completely  exact.   Plutarch,  who  probably  only  follows 
Philochorus,  gives  14,040  as  genuine,  assuming  that  5000  were 
rejected*'*.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
besides  13,000  hoplites  appointed  for  service  in  the  fields  then 
were  also  16,000  others  in  Athens,  who  consisted  of  the  oldest 
and    youngest    citizens    and    a    certain   number  of   resident 
aliens*'^;  the  number  of  citizens  must  therefore  at  that  time 
have  been  higher.    Whatever  vacancies  were  caused  by  war, 
and  not  replaced  by  a  fresh  growth,  were  filled  up  by  the  occft^' 
sional  creation  of  new  citizens,  as  was  the  case  for  example 
during  the  Archonship  of  Euclid  (Olymp.  94,  2, 403  B.C.)    Thus 
in  the  first  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Aristogeiton^*',  we 
find  the  number  of  citizens  reckoned  as  nearly  20,000.     PltAo, 
in  the  Critias,  assumes  the  same  amount  for  the  most  ancient 
times  of  Athens,  in  which  he  has,  doubtless,  transferred  the 
number  that  was  commonly  computed  in  his  own  time  to  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  state ;  and  the  later  Grecian  writers,  as 
Libanius,  follow  the  same  statement***.    An  occurrence  of  the 
same  period  exactly  coincides  with  the  statement  in  the  speedi 
of  Demosthenes.    When  Lycurgus   divided   the   property  of 
Diphilus,  amounting  to  160  talents,  each  citizen  received  50 


^^  Philoclioms  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Vesp.716.  Plutarch. Pericl. 37.  ITIie 
word  in  Plutarch  is  lirpaBturavy  for 
which  Mr.  Clinton  (vol.  11.  ad  a. 
444,  and  app.  p.  479,  ed.  3)  reads 
tanjKdBria-av  \  and  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  which  he  quotes,  see 
Photius  in  v.  thfitaiSt  Bekk.  Anecd.  p. 
201,  17,  and  p.  439,  32.  It  appears 
that  each  borough  inquired  into  the 
genuineness  of  its  own  members ;  and 
that  those  who  were  rejected  by  the 
votes  of  the  bui^her8(airo^r7(/uo'^cWcr) 
lost  the  rights  of  citizenship.  If  they 
then  appealed  to  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  were  a  second  time 
r^ected,  their  persons  were  sold,  and 
their  property  confiscated. — ^Tbansl.] 

>••  Thucyd.  ii.  13. 


*'^  P.  785,  24.  The  spuriousness  of 
the  second  speech  is  acknowledged  by 
both  ancients  and  modems.  Dionjrnos 
doubts  whether  the  first  was  the  pro* 
auction  of  Demosthenes;  and  in  Haipo- 
cration  (in  v.  Btcapis)  it  is  quoted  with  a 
suspicion  of  its  authenticity.  I  leave 
this  point  undecided,  but  it  oertaiiily 
belongs  to  tliat  period.  For  the  usage 
of  SfMov  in  the  passage  referred  to,  see 
llesych.  Suid.  Harpocr.  and  Phot  in 

v.  OfJlOV, 

"*  See  Meuroius  de  F.  A.  iv.  Ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scholiast,  the  same  number  of  citizens 
may  be  inferred  from  Aristoph.  Veepw 
707  ;  it  is  not,  however,  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Aristophanes. 
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which  gives  19,200  for  tUeir  whole  number'", 
Tlie  assertion  that  in  the  reign  of  Antipatcr  (Olymp.  114,  2, 
I  Atlieiis  contained  21,000  citizens'",  is  inadaiissibl^ , 
M  being  taken  from  a  later  enumeration ;  and  Diodorus'"  even 
ipwfl  ao  ^  as  to  suppose  that  tliere  were  31,000,  reckoning 
M^lO  inirtead  of  12,000  as  in  Plutarch,  who  were  dc^privcd  of 
right*  of  citizenship,  and  he  assumes  9000  as  the  surplus, 
freeing  in  the  liittcr  point  with  Plutarch.  TJiese  12,000 
rqectcd  <ntizcns,  some  of  whom  had  left  the  country,  were 
mtored  to  their  rightn  in  Olymp.  115,  3,  318  b.c.'"  S(>oii 
lAier  this  an  enumeration  of  the  people  uccurn,  which  is  the 
Tcry  one  to  which  the  number  mentioned  in  Plutarch  of  the 
(itixens  who  remained  and  were  disfranchised  in  the  reign  of 
Andpatrr,  was  adapted.  It  was  carried  on  by  Demetrius 
Fhftlcn-UA  when  Archon  in  Olymp.  11?,  4,  309  B.C.'",  and 
yielded,  according  to  Ctosicles"",  21,000  citizens,  10,000  resi- 
dCTit  nltcns,  and  400,000  slaves.  From  this  very  important 
Rtatnnent,  the  whole  number  of  the  population  of  Attica  has 
been  rariously  determined.  According  to  the  usual  rule  of 
■talislirs,  Mie  adults  have  been  generally  taken  as  a  fourth  part 
of  the  population.  This  gave  for  the  citizens  84,000,  and  for 
the  aliens  40,000.  But  when  they  came  to  the  slaves,  these 
calculators  fell  into  an  embanassoient ;  for,  according  to  the 
same,  or  a  somewhat  lower  proportion,  their  number  came  out 
&r  above  what  could  be  deemed  probable.  Hume,  wishing  to 
■how  that  the  population  of  ancient  times  has  been  greatly  over- 
rated, contends  with  many  reasons  against  this  number  of 
■laves,  and  ends  by  substituting  40,000  in  the  place  of  400,000, 
whom  he  considers  as  the  adults,  to  which  it  would  be  then 
necessary  to  add  the  women  and  children.  But  his  arguments 
are  partly  inconclusive,  and  partly  founded  upon  false  suppo- 


"  LiTca  of  (be  Tea  OrKton  nrai 
the  md  of  Um  life  of  Lrcurgua.    Tbe 
I,  4  <I(  nrfc  iipar,  doe*  not  dc- 


•  Flatmn^  Fhoc.  28. 

*  XTiii.  IS.     It  appcBii  li 
(MMge  oo^t  fy  no  ma 


altered,  w  Diodorus  so  fruqucotly  ex- 
aggerates numbers. 

'"  Diod.  xviii.  CO. 

'•'^  This  is  tbe  rigbt  dale  wliich  Bte. 
Croix  baa  given,  p.  64. 

'"  Ap.  Atlien.  \\.  p.  1.12,  B. 
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^^DW  populution  to  the  slaves  as  nearly  one  to  three.  In  some 
of  O.c  American  sugar  islands  the  ratio  of  the  slaves  to  the  free 
population  was  as  great  as  six  to  one.  This  number  of  slaves 
caanot  appear  too  lai^,  if  the  political  circumstunces  of  Attica 

I  ■■  taken  into  consideration,  Kvcn  the  poor  citizens  used  to 
hmve  ■  slave'"  for  the  care  of  tlieir  household  afliurs.  In  every 
modcmte  establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  sorts  of 
occupations,  such  as  grinders,  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  errand- 
boys,  or  to  accompany  the  master  and  mistress,  who  seldom 
went  out  without  an  attendant.  Any  one  who  was  expensive, 
aod  wished  to  attract  attention,  took,  perhaps,  three  attendants 
with  him'".  We  even  hear  of  philosophers  who  kept  10 
alavcs"*.  Slaves  were  also  let  out  as  hired  sen-ants;  they  per- 
fomipd  alt  the  labour  connected  with  the  care  of  cattle  and 
agricullure;  they  were  employed  in  the  working  of  the  mines 
and  furnaces;  all  manual  labour  and  the  lower  branches  of 
trmde  were  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  thetn  ;  large  gangs 
laboured  in  the  numerous  worksho])s,  for  which  Athens  was 
celebrated ;  and  a  considerable  number  were  employed  in  the 
merchant  vessels  and  the  fleet.  Not  to  enumerate  many  in- 
stances of  persons  who  had  a  smaller  number  of  slaves,  Timar- 
chcu  kept  in  his  workshop  11  or  12'";  Demosthenes' father, 
52  or  5J,  besides  the  female  slaves  in  his  house'** ;  Lysias  and 
Polemarchus,  120'",  Plato  expressly  remarks  that  the  free 
inhabitants  had  ^quently  50  slaves,  and  the  rich  even  more'"  ; 
Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  Nicias  1000  slaves 
in  the  mines  alone'".  These  facts  prove  the  existence  of  an 
immenae  number  of  slaves. 

Bat  Hume  ruses  an  objection  out  of  Xenophon.  Xenophon'" 
proposed  to  the  state  to  buy  pubhc  slaves  for  the  mines,  and  par- 
ticularly mentions  how  large  a  revenue  the  state  would  receive 
from  them,  if  it  had  10,000  to  b^in  with :  at  the  same  time,  he 


'*  Bee  (<»  example  thob^aning  of         '**  DemoBth.  coot.    Apbob.    A.  p. 
Ibe Flatoa  of  AriMophuies.  Blfi.cf.  p.  828,1. 

"'  Demoslh.   pro,   Fhonn.  p.  958,        '"  Ljsioa  cent.  Eratosth.  p.  396. 
14.  '•'  De  BepubL  ix.  p.  61B,  D 11. 

■*■  8te.  Creix,  p,  172.  j      '*'  Xeiioph,  de  Vectig,  *. 

■*■  Mt^ht  ooat.  Thnardi.  p.  118.      I       "■  Ul.  sap. 
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adds  the  following  remark :  ^^  that  the  mines  are  able  to  reodive 
many  times  this  number^  every  body  will  allow,  who  remembers 
how  much  the  slave-duty  produced  before  the^'oocurrences  at 
Decelea/'  From  this  statement,  Hume  infers  that  the  number 
cannot  have  been  so  excessive,  for  that  the  diminution  by  the 
war  of  Decelea  only  amounted  to  20,000*^',  and  the  increase 
of  10,000  does  not  stand  in  any  considerable  proportion  to  so 
large  a  number  as  400,000.  It  must,  however,  be  considered 
that  after  the  war  of  Decelea,  the  Athenians  probably  ceased  to 
keep  many  slaves  on  account  of  the  facility  of  escape,  and  that 
a  still  greater  number  than  ran  away  may  have  been  dismissed. 
Xenophon  himself  says  that  the  number  had  been  very  great 
formerly ;  and  he  means  that  their  numbers  before  the  war  of 
Decelea  prove  that  the  mines,  of  which  alone  he  is  speakings 
could  afford  employment  to  many  times  10,000.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  not  deny  that  the  passage  has  a  very  strange  i^pear- 
ance,  and  is  obscured  by  manifold  difficulties ;  but  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  we  should  avoid  founding  any  argument  upon  it^. 

There  are  two  other  statements,  equally  called  into  ques- 
tion by  Hume,  which  are  far  more  incomprehensible,  viz.:  of 
Timecus,  that  Corinth  once  had  possessed  460,000,  and  of  Aris- 
totle, that  iEgina  had  contained  470,000  slaves'".  Neverthe- 
less the  numbers  do  not  appear  to  be  corrupt.  That  the  Corin- 
thians kept  a  very  large  number  of  slaves  is  proved  by  the 
expression  Chcenix-mecisurers  {'XpiVLKOfikrpaC^  by  which  they 
were  distinguished ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  iGgina  before  and 
during  the  Persian  war,  up  to  the  time  of  its  decline,  could  have 
been  a  great  commercial  town,  and  have  had  an  extensive  naval 
force,  without  a  large  population,  and  above  all,  many  slaves. 
Its  naval  dominion,  and  its  powerful  resistance  against  Athens, 
are  incompatible  with  a  small  population.     Why,  then,  may  we 


'♦»  Thucyd.  vii.  27. 

t>  An  important  statement  contained 
in  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  with  re- 
gard to  the  slave-population,  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  author,  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Clinton  from  Suidas  in 
V.  atr€'^lnj<f}lrTaTo  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  480, 


ed.  3),  where  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
slaves  employed  in  the  silver  mines  and 
in  country  labour  were  more  than 
150,000.— Traksl. 

^^  Athen.  vi.  p.  272,  B.  D.  SchoL 
Find.  Olymp.  viii.  30. 
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A  suppose  that -170,000  slaves"  lived  in  this  small  island,  whose 
area  scarcely  exceeded  forty  EngUsh  square  miles  ?  there  still 
remained  sufficient  space,  as  slaves  never  occupied  much  room, 
•figina,  as  well  aa  the  Peloponnesc'"  and  particularly  Corinth, 
nscrinsd  supplies  from  the  countries  upon  tlie  Black  Sea.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  lianlly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  large 
population  of  Corinth  and  ^gina  must  only  be  understood  of 
the  early  times,  before  Athens  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
commerce  uf  Greece  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 

In  what  manner  this  population  of  500,000  souls  in  Attica 
was  distributed,  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Athens 
ttaelf  contained  above  10,000  houses.  In  general  only  one 
family  lived  in  a  house,  and  fourteen  free  inhabitants  were  at 
that  tiiue  a  lai^e  number  for  one  house  or  for  one  family'", 
lodging  houses  ((Tvvoiiciai)  were  however  inhabited  by  several 
bmilics,  and  manufactories  contained  many  hundreds  of  slaves. 
The  district  of  the  mines  must  also  have  been  very  thickly 
peopled.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  together  with  the  sea- 
ports, n'as  equal  to  200  stadii.  Tlie  mines  were  in  a  space  CD 
atadii  in  width :  the  other  dimension  is  not  known.  If  180,000 
persona  are  reckoned  for  the  city  and  harbours,  and  20,000  for 
the  mines,  and  the  space  for  both  taken  at  32  square  miles 
English,  the  number  assumed  would  not  be  too  high.  There 
then  remain  300/300  souls  for  the  other  608  square  miles,  which 
gives  something  less  than  493j  to  a  square  mile,  which,  with 
the  number  of  small  towns  or  market-places,  villages,  and  farms, 
that  were  in  Attica,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Now  this  popu- 
lation necessarily  required  a  lat^e  supply  of  provisions.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  slaves  were  badly  fed, 
and  above  all,  that  com  alone  was  requisite  for  their  suste- 
nance. How  large  a  quantity  of  com  was  required,  and  how 
the  necessary  supplies  could  be  procured,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
determine  presently. 


•  Mr.  CUdUhi  propoMs,  in  the  pes- 1  70,000.     Paal.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  51S,  ed. 
nge   of  AUicnens,  to    rednce    the    3. — Tbaksl, 

Ewtier  of  aUre*  at  Coiinth  to  60,000,         '"  Herod,  vii,  147,  and  tlience  Pol^- 
ud  Ihe  Dumber  of  *lavea  in  JEgiua  tn  j  wnua  in  the  Btrategica. 

'      '"  Xenopb,  Mem.  Boc.  ii.  1,  %■ 
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Chapter  VIII. 
Agriculture,  and  Native  Products  of  Attica. 

All  commodities  which  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  life 
are  procured  either  by  the  domestic  production  and  manuftc- 
ture  of  the  raw  material^  or  by  foreign  commerce.  Attica  was 
not  so  unsuited  for  agriculture  as  is  often  supposed.  The  soil 
was  indeed  stony  and  uneven  in  many  places;  a  great  part 
was  bare  rock^  where  nothing  could  be  sown ;  the  less  fertile 
soil,  however,  produced  barley*^  and  wheat,  the  latter  indeed 
with  great  difficulty ;  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  allowed 
all  the  more  valuable  products  of  the  earth  to  ripen  the  earliest, 
and  to  go  out  of  season  the  latest"\  Every  sort  of  plant  and 
animal  throve,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil*'\  Art  also 
undoubtedly  performed  its  share ;  for  the  ancients  in  all  con- 
cerns of  common  life  were  possessed  of  sound  principles  founded 
on  experience ;  and  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Socrm- 
tes,  writings  upon  agriculture  were  in  existence"*.  Agricul- 
ture was  in  as  great  estimation  among  the  Athenians  as  with 
the  Romans,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  high  encomiums  of 
Xenophon  and  Aristotle^^^.  The  latter  calls  an  agricultural 
people  the  most  just;  agriculture  is  represented  as  that  species 
of  industry  which  is  most  just  and  conformable  to  nature :  the 
most  just,  because  it  does  not  gain  from  men,  either  according 
to  their  wills,  as  in  paid  labour  and  commerce,  or  against  their 
wills,  as  in  war ;  the  most  agreeable  to  nature,  because  every- 
thing receives  nourishment  from  its  mother,  and  the  earth  is 
the  mother  of  men.  The  ancients  also  esteemed  agriculture^ 
because  it  made  their  bodies  and  minds  strong  and  active,  and 


iM  Thucyd.  1,  2,  where  the  com- 
mentators quote  other  passages  upon 
the  sterility  of  the  soil.  See  more 
particularly  the  Introduction  to  Xeno- 
phon's  Treatise  on  the  Revenues. 

»»*  Xenoph.  Ibid. 

»»*  Plat.  Crit  p.  no,  R 

»**  See  roy  Preface  to  the  Dialogues 


of  Simon  the  Socratic  Philosopher,  p. 
xix. 

*^  Xenoph.  CEoon.  4  sqq.  Aristot. 
Polit.  vL  4,  and  the  first  book  of  the 
CBconomics  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
which  at  least  contains  the  principles 
of  that  philosopher. 
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i  them  for  service  in  the  field,  whereas  most  kinds  of 
rarcs  and  commcree  weakened  and  enervated  both, 
opuk'nt,  however,  only  occupied  themselves  with  the 
•Bperintcndence ;  and  most  of  the  manual  labour  fell  upon  tlis 
•liTcs,  who  were  servants,  and  frequently  also  stewards,  and  who 
■nqoestionahly  lessened  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  whatever 
tbe  modems  may  advance  against  the  cheapness  of  slave  labour. 
Udo  the  cultivator  derived  sufficient  support  &om  his  on'n  farm, 
ud  in  dear  times  the  agriculturists  even  grew  unduly  rich"'. 

The  most  considerable  produce  was  of  wine,  oUves,  figa, 
nd  honey;  wine  was  probably  better  in  other  places;  but 
die  oil  and  honey  were  particularly  excellent'",  the  latter  espe- 
cially in  the  district  of  the  mines'",  and  upon  Mount  Hymet- 
tu.  The  figs  likewise  were  very  much  esteemed.  Even  now 
tbe  keeping  of  the  bees  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Attics.  The  olive-trees  make  regular  woods,  and  the  wine  is 
nmudcrcd  wholesome'".  For  the  protection  of  this  branch  of 
indnitry,  laws  were  enacted  that  these  products  should  not  be 
dnDhushed,  and  that  one  person  should  not  be  injured  by 
Mother  in  raising  them ;  hence  the  ordinances  of  Solon  with 
regard  to  the  keeping  of  bees'";  hence  no  ohve-tree  could  be 
rooted  up,  excepting  that  each  proprietor  was  allowed  to  destroy 
tiro  in  each  year  for  public  festivals,  or  for  his  own  use  in  the  case 
of  a  death'".  Many  of  these  products  of  the  soil  were  exported, 
■ithough,  according  to  Plutarch'",  Solon  prohibited  all  export 
of  provisions,  as  might  be  seen  from  the  first  Table  of  the  Laws 
of  Solon;  but,  fortunately,  this  writer  afterwards  contradicts 
himself,  when  in  another  place  he  mentions  the  famous  prohi- 
bition to  export  figs  as  no  more  than  probable'".  The  export- 
ation of  oil  alone  is  said  to  have  been  permitted  by  Solon,  as 
Plutarch  also  remarks,  and  in  this  point  his  testimony  is  con- 
finned  by  examples'".     As  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 


"  Ont.  ocMit.  Phsaipp.  p.  1043, 12. 
"  Paeud-J^ahia.  Epist.  S. 
'  Strab.  ix.  p.  S7A. 
"  8ee  Wilder,  Chandler,  and  other 
CoDcemiDg     ml    comp. 


"  Petit  Lt-g.  Att.  V.  I,«. 

"  Demoatli.  coot.  Mocart.  p.  1074. 

"  Solon.  34. 

"  De  Curio«tate,  ad  fin. 

"  Plutarch  Solon.  2,  wWve  TUVo 


Fort.  All  cbap.  x.  j  is  said  to  carry  oa  a  tta&«  'm  oA  -,  aiA 
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figs,  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  timet 
of  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  All  that  ocean  in 
ancient  writers  upon  this  subject,  only  serves  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sycophant.  Plutarch  himself  ventures  to 
adopt  it  at  the  most  for  the  very  early  times.  If,  however,  the 
ancients  had  possessed  any  account  of  such  a  law,  that  could  be 
at  all  depended  upon,  they  would  not  speak  in  so  vag^e  and 
indefinite  a  manner  concerning  the  origin  of  this  appellation. 
If  a  prohibition  ever  did  exist,  it  certainly  was  not  caused  by 
the  reason  which  is  jocularly  mentioned  by  Hume^,  that  die 
Athenians  thought  their  figs  too  delicious  for  foreign  palates, 
although  Athenffius*'*  nearly  uses  the  same  expression ;  but  the 
object  of  the  measure  must  have  been  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  figs  in  the  country,  while  they  were  as  yet  very  scarce  in  the 
most  ancient  times.  This  view  of  the  case  may  be  formed  firom 
the  Scholiast  upon  Plato^',  who  dates  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
sycophant  at  a  period  when  this  fruit  was  first  discovered  in 
Attica,  and  did  not  grow  in  any  other  country.  But  the 
account  is  far  more  probable  which  states  that  the  sacred  fig- 
trees  were  robbed  of  their  fruit  during  a  feunine,  and  that  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  being  felt  in  consequence  of  this  sacrilege, 
accusations  were  brought  against  the  suspected^'*.  In  the  same 
manner,  persons  who  injured  the  sacred  olive*-trees  might  be 
subjected  to  heavy  penalties,  of  which  Lysias  in  his  defence 
concerning  the  sacred  olive-trees,  affords  a  remarkable  instance. 
Here  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  a  prohibition 
of  exportation,  which  can  only  exist  with  regard  to  articles 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  community,  such  as  com. 
The  keeping  of  cattle  unquestionably  existed  to  a  consider- 


although  it  rt;fers  to  later  times,  the 
law  of  Solon  may  still  have  been  in 
force  in  reference  to  such  cases.  Petit 
Leg.  Alt.  V.  5,  1,  absurdly  limits  the 
pennission  to  export  oil  to  the  cruise 
filled  with  oil  given  to  the  victors  in 
the  Panathenaic  games. 

w  ut  sup.  p.  81. 

**•  iii.  p.  74,  E.  where  see  Casaubon. 
The  same  writer  treato  of  the  Syco- 


plmnts  ad  Theophrast.  Char.  23,  c£ 
Ast.  ad  Pkt.  de  llepub.  p.  361,  ed.  9L 
Petit  Leg.  Att.  v.  5,  2,  does  not  give 
any  clear  account  of  this  point.  To 
the  passages  quoted  by  earlier  writera 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  304,  may  also  be  added. 

>«»  P.  147,  Ruhnk.  cf.  SchoL  Ara- 
toph.  Plut.  874. 

>7o  SchoL  Aristopb.  Plut. 31. 
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able  extent:  sheqi  and  giiats  were  the  most  numerous.  From 
Utter  animal  one  of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  ^gicoreis,  took 
name,  which,  from  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  remained  only 
ft  borough;  of  the  former  there  were  many  different  breeds, 
particularly  of  the  finest  kinds'".  In  order  to  encourage 
keeping  of  sheep,  it  was  forbidden  in  a  law  of  extreme 
[uity  to  kill  them  before  they  liad  lambed  or  been  shorn'"': 
lliia  and  aimilar  reflations  had  been  long  abolished  in  the 
of  Solon.  Pigs  were  also  kept,  and  of  larger  cattle,  asses 
Bnd  mnlo  in  tolerable  quantities.  Horses  and  homed  cattle 
wm  evidently  scarce  in  early  times.  Philochorua'"  mentions 
ft  wry  ancient  law  which  prohibited  the  killing  of  homed  cattle ; 
lod  the  scarcity  of  horses  is  manifest  from  the  early  insigniii'  < 
flmce  of  the  Athenian  cavalry,  which,  after  the  establishment 
of  tlie  Naacrarias,  only  amounted  to  96  or  lOU  men,  and  was 
not  even  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Sabseqaently  horses  and  oxen  were  kept  in  sufficient  quantities, 
for  which  the  pastures  of  Eulnea  afforded  great  facilities. 

The  woodlands  for  the  most  part  only  supplied  fire- 
wood ;  the  ship-budding  was  carried  on  with  imported  timber. 
The  fisheries  were  productive;  the  mines,  in  addition  to 
•ilrer,  yielded  lead,  metallic  colours,  coloured  earths,  per- 
haps also  copper;  and  the  products  of  the  Athenian  foun- 
dries were  particularly  esteemed.  The  quarries  of  Pentelus 
and  Hymettua  furnished  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  marble, 
which  were  much  exported  to  foreign  parts'".  Commercial 
occupations  were  nowhere  in  great  esteem  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  Probably  no  person  of  ancient  nobility  ever 
condescended  to  them,  although  conversely  a  manufacturer 
might  raise  himself  to  the  head  of  public  affairs,  such  as  Cleon, 
Ilyperbolus,  and  others.  The  early  statesmen,  however,  encou- 
raged iodostry,  especially  Solon,  Tbemistocles,  and   Pericles, 


'"  DcnoBth.  cont.  Euerg.  «t  Mne- 
■b.  p-  I  tU,  3,  or  whoeT«r  is  the  autlior 
^  Iki*  apaecb,  whidi  is  cmlled  in  qiies- 
tisM  bv  the  uicimla  (tee  Haipocrat.  in 
T.  wn^fv),  AiteL  idi.  p.  MO,  D. 

"  Aadrot  ap.  Alben.  iic  p.  376,  C, 


Pliiloclionia  ibid.  i.  p.  9,  C.  Other 
Ancient  laws  to  tlie  same  effect  lutvo 
been  collected  by  Petit  v.  3. 

'^  Ap.  Atlieii.  ix.  p.  375,  C. 

'"  Cf.  Xenopli.  de  Vectig.  I. 
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partly  with  the  intention  of  improving  the  condition  of  die  lower 
classes^  and  partly  of  increasing  the  population  of  the  city;  ai 
well  as  advancing  the  cause  of  commerce,  and  of  manning  the 
numerous  fleets,  by  which,  after  the  time  of  Themistodes,  the 
Athenians  held  the  mastery  of  the  sea'^\  And  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  rendered  the  resident  aliens  indispensable  for 
Athens  *^%  who  carried  on  manufactures  and  commerce  to  a  great 
extent,  and  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  fleet.  It  even  appean 
that  the  useful  arts  were  encouraged  by  honorary  rewards*'^; 
though  even  by  these  means  they  could  not  gain  in  the  public 
estimation :  they  were  prizes  for  the  common  people,  for  which 
the  higher  ranks  did  not  envy  them.    At  the  same  time  the 


»7»  Proofi}  of  this  occur  everywhere. 
Diodunis  (xi.  43)  in  particular  ex- 
presses Iiimself  very  clearly  with  re- 
gard to  Tbemistocles. 

*7«  XcDophon  de  Rep.  Atli.  L  12. 
The  genuineness  of  this  Essay  stands 
and  faUs  with  the  other  Treatise  on  the 
State  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  wliich 
Demetrius  the  Maguesian  (ap.  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  67)  ahjudged  from  Xeno- 
phon.  But  the  Essay  upon  the  Reve- 
nues of  Athens  is  so  similar  to  those 
two  in  style,  that  it  must  he  included 
in  their  condemnation  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  raise  doubts  agiiinst 
the  latter  writing,  which  however  I 
consider  as  futile.  The  predilection 
for  Sparta  wliich  predominates  in  the 
two  first  writings,  is  very  like  Xcno- 
phon,  who,  even  in  his  history,  is  the 
constant  eulogist  of  the  Sjiartans,  and 
frequently  allows  his  predilections  to 
give  a  colour  to  real  facts.  A  certain 
irony  in  the  tone,  which  occurs  in  the 
pamphlet  upon  the  State  of  Athens,  is 
not  very  much  in  Xcnophon's  manner, 
but  it  might  have  been  easily  produced 
by  particular  circumstances  and  by  the 
nature  of  his  subject  It  should  be 
observed,  that  conti-adictions  may  be 
discovered  between  tliis  writing  and 
the  other  upon  the  Revenues ;  thus  in 
Rep.  Ath.  L  10,  the  freedom  of  the 


aliens  is  found  £Eiult  with,  whereis  in 
the  Treatise  on  the  Reveniies  (  hap. 
2)  he  recommends  fiivouring  them, 
and  lightening  their  bordenfl,  together 
with  other  discrepancies  of  the  «une 
kind :  but  the  difference  of  the  timaii 
objects,  and  circumstanoes  most  be 
taken  into  consideration,  from  which 
these  contradictions  are  easily  ae- 
countcd  for,  if  Xenophon  wrote  on  the 
State  of  Athens  during  his  exile,  and 
on  the  Revenues  after  his  recal,  a 
short  time,  as  it  is  asserted,  before  his 
death  took  place  at  Ck>rinth.  The 
arguments  also  learnedly  brought  for- 
ward by  Schneider  concerning  the  date 
of  his  writing,  which  tend  to  prove  it 
not  to  be  the  production  of  XenophoDi 
are  not  entirely  tenable^  as  I  have 
shown  in  book  iii.  chap.  6,  note.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  willing  to  allow 
that  the  genuineness  of  this  and  other 
short  writings  of  Xenophon  is  not  suf- 
ficiently established,  and  that  the 
Essay  on  the  State  of  Athens  may 
easily  have  been  written  by  anothw 
author.  All  I  wish  to  assert  is,  that 
the  arguments  which  have  as  yet  been 
brought  against  their  genuineness,  are 
not  sufficient,  and  that  a  fi&rther  in- 
vestigation is  nccessaiy. 

177  SchoL  Aristoplu  Ran.  77^. 
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Rtpectabl«  citizens,  wlio  Imd  none  of  the  high  ariBtocratical 
•Mtimii,  like  Pericles,  Atcibiadcs,  or  Callias  the  son  of  Hippo- 
it,  (whose  pride  yielded  in  notliing  to  the  Imughtiness  of  the 
nobility,)  were  not  ashamed  of  superintending  extensive 
tories  worked  at  their  own  expense.  The  inferior 
n  were  as  much  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  manual  labour 
poor  aliens  and  slaves.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the 
had  been  turned  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy,  that  mear 
of  severity  were  brought  forward ;  as  for  example,  Dio- 
|htntus  proposed  tliat  all  artizans  should  be  made  public 
There  was  again  another  reason  why  no  restriction 
MOk)  be  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  industry,  viz.  the  little 
iqMrtance  that  was  attached  to  it;  an  alien  was  allowed  to 
Bny  on  mny  trade,  although  he  was  prohibited  from  holding 
mj  property  in  land ;  with  regard  indeed  to  sales  in  the  market, 
ttraogers  were  on  a  leas  advantageous  footing  than  natives,  as 
Aey  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  for  permission  to  expose  their 
goo(b  tbere.  The  law  of  Solon  that  men  should  not  deal  in 
ointments"*  was  only  founded  on  principles  of  education,  in 
order  to  withdraw  men  from  womanish  labours ;  subsequently 
boverer  it  became  a  dead  letter,  for  ^schines  the  philosopher 
had  a  manufactory  of  ointments. 

With  this  entire  freedom  of  industry,  with  the  large  num- 
bers of  aliens  and  slaves,  and  the  possibility  of  an  extensive 
mariiet  by  means  of  foreign  commerce,  and  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  internal  demand,  which  was  increased  by  the  resident 
foreigners,  all  branches  of  industry  flourished,  and  Athens  con- 
tuned  many  manafactories,  which  employed  a  corresponding 


m  Petit,  V.  6,  1.  [The  paRnge  of 
Aiktotle'a  Politics,  ii.  7,  ad  fin.  which 
aQadeB  to  the  rnvmre  of  DiophaDtu*, 
doe*  not  give  it  the  extent  which  i> 
Miigned  to  it  in  the  tezL  Aristotle, 
eritidziiig  Plato'a  plaa  of  a.  perfect 
ceomoDwcalth,  objecls  to  Plato's  pro- 
umbI  that  all  the  perHiui  who  labour 
tor  the  hod7  «f  dtizena  ore  to  be 
paUie  alkTM ;  and  he  then  adds,  that, 
•i  aO  vm»*h  ^  *^  a  lo  be  to,  >( ' 


ahonld  resemble  the  practice  at  Epi- 
damniis,  and  the  antuigeiDent  for- 
merly made  bj  Diophantus  at  Alliens. 
This  altusioD  is  too  concise  to  indicate 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  measure  of 
Diophantiis.  Diophantus,  the  nnthor 
of  this  measure,  appean  to  have  flou- 
rished during  the  boyhood  of  Aristotle. 
—Tbahbl.] 

"•  Petit,  V.  «,  3. 
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quantify  of  labourers.  Athenian  arms  and  other 
fabrics^  implements  and  materials  for  dress  and  fiimiturej  were 
in  great  request;  tanners^  arm-smiths^  lamp-makers,  doth* 
weavers^  even  millers  and  bakers^  who  understood  their  art  well^ 
lived  in  abundance^*^.  With  regard  to  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties^ it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  been 
proportionally  low^  as  all  the  labourers^  and  part  even  of  the 
overseers^  were  slaves;  as  the  rate  of  wages  was  moderate,  and 
there  existed  a  complete  freedom  of  industry;  but  to  counter- 
balance these  causes  there  was  the  extensive  exportation,  which 
together  with  the  high  rate  of  interest^  and  the  proportionally 
high  profits^  which  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  obtained, 
operated  to  force  up  the  prices  of  commodities.  At  the  same 
time  many  articles^  such  as  bread  and  clothing,  were  prepared 
in  most  families  at  home,  and  not  purchased  from  retail  dealers. 


Chapter  IX. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Attica. 

The  commodities  which  Attica  did  not  produce  within  her  own 
territory,  were  obtained  by  foreign  commerce,  and  unless  the 
importation  was  prevented  by  some  extraordinary  obstacle,  such 
as  war,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  a  scarcity,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  because  it  consumed  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  other  countries*"'.  Although  not  an  island,  yet  it  pos- 
sessed all  the  advantages  of  insular  position,  that  is,  excellent 
harbours  conveniently  situated,  in  which  it  received  supplies 
during  all  winds ;  in  addition  to  which  it  had  sufficient  facilities 
for  inland  traffic :  the  intercourse  with  other  countries  was  pro- 
moted by  the  purity  of  the  coin,  as  the  merchant,  not  being 
obliged  to  take  a  return  freight,  had  the  option  of  carrying  out 
bullion,  although  Athens  abounded  in  commodities  which  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale***.     For  prohibitions  to  export  money 


*■•  Only  to  quote  one  passage,  see 
Xonopli.  Mem.  Socr.  ii.  7.3—6.  "With 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
iurcil  goods,  see  Wolf  ad  Leptin.  p. 


252. 

'■'  Cf.  Xenoph.    de    Repuli.   Atk 
ii.  6. 

»"  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  1,  7, 3,  i. 
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unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  are  only  compatible 
irith  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange.  If  a  stagnation  in  trade  was 
not  produced  by  war  or  piracy*  all  the  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries came  to  Athens ;  and  articles  which  in  other  places  could 
hardly  be  obtained  singly,  were  collected  together  at  the 
Firsus'**.  Besides  the  com,  the  costly  wines,  iron,  brass,  and 
other  objects  of  commerce  which  came  from  all  the  regions  of 
Aft  Mediterranean,  they  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  slaves,  timber  for  ship-building,  salt-fish,  honey,  wax,  tar, 
^vool,  rigging,  leather,  goat-skins,  &c.;  from  Byzantium,  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia,  timber,  slaves,  and  salt-fish ;  also  slaves  from 
Tlesmly,  whither  they  came  trom  the  interior ;  and  carpets  and 
fine  wool  from  Phry^a  and  Miletus^*^.  ^^  All  the  luxuries,'^ 
«iys  Xenophon''%  "of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  the 
Pontus,  and  the  Peloponnese,  Athens,  by  her  empire  of  the  sea, 
tt  able  to  collect  into  one  spot:''  to  this  far  extended  inter- 
course the  same  author  even  attributes  a  mixture  of  all  dialects 
which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  the  admission  of  barbarous 
words  into  the  language  of  common  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
Athens  conveyed  to  different  regions  the  products  of  her  own 
soil  and  labour ;  in  addition  to  which  the  Athenian  merchants 
trafficked  in  commodities  which  they  collected  in  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  they  took  up  wine  from  the  islands  and  shores  of 
the  ^Egean  Sea,  at  Peparethos,  Cos,  Thasos,  Mende,  Scione, 
and  elsewhere,  and  transported  it  to  the  Pontus^®',  The  trade 
in  books  appears  alone  to  have  made  but  small  advances  in 
Greece,  a  branch  of  industry  which  was  more  widely  extended 
in  the  Roman  empire  after  the  reign  of  Augustus.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  a  book  market  {rd  ^i^XaY^'  at  Athens,  and  books 
were  exported  to  the  Pontus  and  to  Thrace"®;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  books  meant  were  merely  blank  volumes. 
The  trade  in  manuscripts  was  in  the  time  of  Plato  so  little  com- 

'"  Tluicyd.  ii.  38,  Isocrat.    Paneg.  I       '"*'  Demosth.  c.  Lacrit.  p.  93'),  C. 
{I.  34,  <k1.  Hall.  '""  Pollux  ix.  47,  and  the  coinnion- 

**  UiMin   most  of  these  points  see     tators. 
Ifcunhileiiiy,  Anachars.  torn.  iv.  chap,  i       ""  Xenoph.  Cyr.    Kxpcd.  vii.  5,  14, 
.V),  Wolf  ad  I-^eptiii.  p.  252.  /  and  the  comnieutatovs. 

"  I)e  Kep.  Ath.  2,  7.  I 
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mon^  that  Hermodorus,  who  sold  the  books  of  this  writer  in 
Sicily^  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb,  ^^  Hermodonis  trades  in 
writings^**/'  at  a  subsequent  period,  while  Zeno  die  Stoic  was 
still  a  youth,  dealers  in  manuscripts  are  also  mentioned  as 
having  been  at  Athens^'^  The  merchant-vessels  appear  to  have 
been  of  considerable  size;  not  to  quote  an  extraordinaiy 
instance,  we  find  in  Demosthenes'**  a  vessel  of  this  kind, 
which,  besides  the  cargo,  the  slaves,  and  the  ship's  crew,  darried 
300  free  inhabitants. 

Athens  had  many  regulations  for  the  protection  of  trade, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  police.  Among 
the  officers  belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service  we 
may  mention  the  overseers  of  the  harbour  {e/nfAeXtfral  raw 
ifiiroplov),  ten  men  annually  appointed  by  lot*";  the  Agora- 
nomi,  five  in  the  city  and  as  many  in  the  Piraeus'**;  the 
Metronomi,  who  had  the  inspection  of  the  measures,  ten  in 
the  city  and  five  in  the  Pireeus*'^;  and  the  Prometretas,  pro- 
bably subordinate  to  the  latter  officers,    who  measured  com 


»»  Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Attic.  xiiL  21. 
Zenolnus  and  Suidas  in  v.  \6yoia'iv 
*Epfi6icapo^  tfinoptvtrai. 

"•  Diog.  Laert  in  Vit.  Zononis. 

»»'  Cout.  riiorm.  p.  910,  12. 

**'  Demosth.  cont.  Locrit.  p.  041, 
15 ;  Orat.  cont  Tlieocrin.  p.  1324,  10 ; 
Pinarch.  cont  Aristog.  p.  81,  82 ; 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  255;  and  wliat  Sigonius 
iv.  3,  has  upon  the  Constitution  of 
Athens. 

**'  Aristot.  ap.  Ilai-pocrat.  in  v. 
ayopayofioi,  &c. 

^**  The  passage  in  Ilarpocration  is 
as  follows :  ff<ray  dc  r6v  apiBfi69  Yrrvre- 
Kotdcica,  €is  fuv  rov  Il€tpaia  bina^  V€vt€ 
d*  €U  acrrv.     I  read  it  the  contrary 
way,  tls  fuv  r^y  Ilctpam  mrrt,  bixa  d*  \ 
tU  acrrv.    The  same  correction  should  ; 
be  made  in  Suidas  in  v.  fitrpouSfUH  and 
in  Photius.     For  what  Motirsius  and  ; 
Kaster  say  upon  the  juissagc  in  Suidas  ' 
is  highly  absurd.     Tn  the  samo  man- 1 
ner  there  were  ten  Sitophylaces  in  the 
city  and  five  in  the  Piiiceus :  see  Inf- 


low chap.  15.  Both  divisions  mutt 
necessarily  have  been  closely  con- 
nected, and  for  this  reason  the  simi- 
larity of  the  number  is  also  probobl& 
In  addition  to  this,  the  merchants  were 
obliged  to  bring  two-thirds  of  the  com 
from  the  harbour  into  the  city,  which 
fact  agrees  completely  with  my  emen- 
dation. The  Lex.  Seg.  p.  278,  cer- 
tainly lias  in  V.  f^rporofUM,  dcm  r&p 
apiBfiov,  Zv  nivTt  fuw  ^aaw  iw  n^  Ilf i- 
paitly  K€VT€  d*  cV  oorci,  nearly  as  PhOr 
tius  in  the  first  article.  But  although 
it  might  appear  more  natural  tliat 
their  number  should  agree  with  that 
of  the  Agoranomi,  and  seem  singular 
that  there  should  have  been  ten  in  the 
city  and  five  in  the  Pinons,  this  very 
circumstance  makes  it  more  crodtbla 
that  my  hypothesis  is  true,  and  that 
the  statement  in  the  Lex.  Seg.  is  the 
arbitrary  alteration  of  a  grammarian 
according  to  what  appeared  to  him  the 
most  naturaL  A  dijfferent  acoouut  is 
given  by  Kohn  ad  PolL  iv.  167* 
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Other  gmiti  for  hire'*'.  Upon  tiie  wlmie,  there  was  auffi- 
atnt  Bttffition  paid  to  weights  and  measures;  as  may  in  part 
be  wen  from  &  Tftluable  fragment  of  a  decree  upon  this  subject, 
whidi  bu  fortunately  come  down  to  our  days'". 

Credit  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Greece,  altliough  we  find  that  there 
vtn  Urge  firms  in  all  the  different  Grecian  states,  which  were 
pHHMad  of  extensive  credit,  and  were  able  to  raise  money  on 
ttcaii^esccurityof  theirname'*'.  Merchants lielonging to  par- 
tkaW  aties,  as  the  Phasclitans  for  example,  were  in  bad  repute 
■n  tccount  of  their  want  of  honesty'".  The  absence  of  credit 
wu  supplied  by  security  or  bail;  which,  according  to  the  lawa 
<f  Athens,  was  in  forec  for  one  year"*.  The  severity  of  the 
bn  relating  to  debtors  contributed  materially  to  the  supirort 
at  credit,  for  the  Atlienians  knew  well  how  important  these 
imn  wtrt!  to  commerce  and  industry"'.  "In  the  Athenian 
km,"  aaya  Demosthenes,  "  there  are  many  excellent  protections 
for  the  creditor ;  for  commerce  proceeds  not  from  the  bor- 
(owcr  but  from  the  lender ;  without  whose  assistance  no  vessel, 
M  eaptain,  no  passenger  can  stir."  Even  a  citizen,  who  in  the 
cajMcity  of  a  merchant,  withdrew  from  a  creditor  a  pledge  for  a 
nun  vested  in  bottomry,  could  be  punished  with  loss  of  life"'. 

No  less  severe  were  the  regulations  against  false  accu- 
MTB  of  merchants  and  captains  of  vessels"*.  Their  disputes 
were  heard  before  the  commercial  court  of  the  NautodiciB, 
whc9«  the  Thesmothettc  introduced  the  causes'"' ;  in  law-suits 
between  dtizens  of  different  nations,  by  virtue  of  particular 
^{reements,  there  existed  an  appeal  from  one  state  to  the 
odier"".     As  early  as  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  the  Nautodicre, 


***  Haipooat.  in  v.  rpofitrp^Tal, 
U*.  atg.  p.  M^  Ae. 

•*  8MBoeckh.Corp.lHcr.ND.133. 

'"  DfV(irth.oo|it.pDl7cl. p.  1334,3. 

"*.  DnMNth.  oont.  I«orit.  init 

"■  DMMMlh.«nt.ApMnr.p.Ml,7. 

"*  niMirw<h  |irn  rhnrm  p  Ulift 

*■  X>^MiUL  eoDt.  Ftuwin.  p  923. 
Diaiccj  debhn  w«e  abo  liable  to 
i«Hisiwiiiiiil.  oalj  h«i 


■'  Oral,  cont  Theocrio.  p.  1334. 
1S3S,  ef.  iaf.  iU.  10. 

"■  For  tfao  Mke  of  brevitj  I  ref«r 
toSigonlns  R.  A.  iv.  3i  PetitT.S,«; 
Uktthue  MiM.  Fbilol.  vol.  i.  p.  347. 
The  tux.  Bag.  also  hu  mn  krlicle  upon 
this  nli^aet,  u  ireU  u  Photios,  p.  312. 
It  it  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ypa^q 
(nita  oonld  abo  be  brought  befora 
thko) 


Bm  Hndtwalker  ron  '      *"  These  are   the   (i«u   oirb   ou^ 
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having  been  appointed  to  their  office  by  lot,  asseinbled  in  the 
month  Gamelion,  in  order  to  sit  daring  the  innter^  when 
navigation  ceased'^^  that  the  merchants  and  captains  of  vessels 
might  not  be  impeded  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business.  Ad- 
vantageous as  this  regulation  was,  it  did  not  obviate  all  the 
inconveniences  to  which  traders  were  liaUe ;  for  if  the  cause 
was  not  decided  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  either  the  parties 
were  obliged  to  prosecute  it  in  summer  to  the  prejudice  ef 
their  business,  or  the  case  stood  over  till  the  following  winter, 
and  was  heard  before  other  judges.  For  this  reason  Xenophon 
proposed  to  establish  a  prize  for  the  officer  of  the  harbour  wlio 
should  pronounce  the  most  rapid  and  just  decisions  of  com- 
mercial causes'^ ;  and  in  hct  soon  afterwards,  in  the  time  of 
Philip'®',  this  evil  was  checked  by  the  introduction  of  the 
monthly  suits  [iyk^rivoi  Blxat),  to  which  all  causes  ooaceming 
trade,  eranus,  dowries,  and  mines  belonged**'.  These  were 
heard  in  the  six  winter  months,  so  that  the  merchants  mif^t 
quickly  obtain  their  rights  and  set  sail'"' ;  and  a  cause  could 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  be  protracted  through  this  whole 
time,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  decided  within  the 
term  of  a  month' *•. 

Lastly,  the  Greeks  tolerated  a  species  of  consul  in  the 
person  of  the  Proxenus  of  each  state,  who  was  considered  as 
the  representative  of  his  country,  and  was  bound  to  protect 
the  citizens  who  traded  at  the  place.  If,  for  example,  an  inha- 
bitant of  Heraclea  died  at  any  place,  the  Proxenus  of  Hersdes 
was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  obliged  to  make  enquiries  concerning 
the  property  which  he  left  behind  him''^  On  one  occasion, 
when  an  inhabitant  of  Heraclea  died  at  Argos,  the  Proxenus  of 
Heraclea  received  his  property'^'. 


*^^  Lysias  n-rpl  i/)px)t.  ddtic  p.  593. 

•^  De  Vectig.  3. 

»7  Vid.  Orat   de  Ilaloncso,  p.  70, 
18,  sqq. 

«»  Pollux  viii.  63,  10!.  Suidas  in 
V.  (fifirjvot  dixat  from  llarpocr.  in  the 
same  word,  Lex.  Scg.  p.  237.  That 
tliis  i8  true  of  causes  relating  to  mines, 
I  have  shown  in  my  Dissertation  upon  ,  '^*  Ihid.  p.  1288, 27. 
the  Silver  Alines  of  Laurion,  (at  the 


end  of  vol.  ii.) 

'^^  Demosth.  cont.  Apatur.  p.  9W, 
3,  of  p.  986, 17 ;  Petit  v.  5,  9. 

*'^  Vid.  Oi-at.  de  Haloneso;  Lex. 
Seg. ;  and  Petit  nt  Bnp. ;  Salmaa.  de 
M.  U.  xvi.  p.  691. 

*^^  Demosth.  cont.  Callipp.  p.  1237 

la 
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Among  the  many  proposals  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
meroe  which  Xenophon  makes  in  his  Treatise  upon  the 
Befenuesy  there  is  nowhere  an  exhortation  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  trade :  either  this  was  not  one  of  the  points  which 
lay  within  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  it  must  have  existed 
without  any  limit.  The  latter  supposition  is  nearly  maintained 
by  Hcerea*'*:  ^  they  were  ignorant/'  says  he,  '^  of  a  balance  of 
tnule,  and  thus  all  the  violent  measures  that  flow  from  it  naturally 
remained  unknown.  They  had  custom  duties  as  well  as  our- 
selves s  but  these  were  intended  onlv  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  and  not,  as  in  modem  nations,  by  excluding 
certain  articles,  to  give  a  particular  direction  to  the  course  of 
indnstry.  Tou  will  find  no  prohibition  to  export  raw  produce, 
no  encouragement  of  manufactures  at  the  cost  of  the  agricul- 
tonJ  classes.  In  this  sense  then  there  was  a  complete  freedom 
aX  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  intercourse.  And  this  was 
the  general  practice.  At  the  same  time,  where  everything  was 
determined  by  circumstances,  not  by  any  theory,  persons  may 
find  individual  exceptions,  perhaps  discover  particular  cases  in 
which  the  state  may  for  a  time  have  assumed  to  itself  a  mono- 
poly. But  yet  what  a  wide  difference  is  there  between  this  and 
our  mercantile  and  restrictive  system/* 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  these  remarks;  but  the  other  side  of  the  question 
must  also  be  considered.  According  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancients,  which  were  not  merely  scientific,  but  were  recog- 
nised by  the  whole  of  the  people,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  the  Greeks,  the  state  embraced  and  governed  all 
relations  bet^-een  man  and  man.  Not  in  Crete  and  Lace- 
daemon  alone,  two  states  completely  closed  up  and  unsus- 
ceptible of  free  trade,  but  generally  throughout  the  whole 
of  Greece,  and  even  under  the  free  government  of  Athens, 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  citizen  was  convinced 
that  the  state  had  the  right  of  claiming  the  wliolc  pro])crty  of 
over)'  individual.     Any  restriction  in  the  transfer  of  this  pro- 


I«lf»on  ul>f'r  di«'  Politik,  den  Vorkriir  \\\u\  don  Handel  der  alteu  \VvU, 

vo).  Hi.  p.  i.vn. 
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peiiy^  regulated  according  to  circumstances^  was  looked  upon 
as  just;  nor  could  it  properly  be  considered  an  infringement 
of  justice,  before  the  security  of  persons  and  property  was  held 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  government;  a  light  under  which  it 
never  was  viewed  by  any  of  the  ancients.  On  the  contrary, 
all  intercourse  and  commerce  were  considered  as  being  under 
the  direction  of  the  community,  inasmuch  as  they  originally 
owed  their  existence  to  the  establishment  of  a  r^ular  political 
union :  and  upon  the  same  basis  was  foimded  the  right  of  tlie  state 
to  regulate  trade,  or  even  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  it«  Any 
person  who  dissented  from  these  principles  was  not  a  member 
of  the  state,  and  was  at  liberty  to  detach  himself  firom  it« 

It  was  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  national  mono- 
polies were  founded,  which  appear  to  have  been  not  unfire- 
quent  in  Greece,  although  of  short  duration;  their   produc- 
tiveness had  been  tried  in  the  cases  of  private  individuals 
who   had   obtained  them  by  engrossing  particular  articles  **\ 
It  can,  however,  be  safely  asserted,   that  no  republic  ever 
demanded  of   its  citizens  that  they  should  furnish  commo- 
dities   to    the    state  in    specified    quantities    and    at    prices 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  low  rate,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  itself  a 
monopoly;  such  a  demand  could  only  have  been  enforced  in 
countries  under  the  government  of  a  tyrant.     The  monopoly  of 
lead,  which  Pythocles  proposed  to  the  Athenians,  injured  no 
proprietor  of  mines,  provided  it  was  exported:  the  producers 
were  to  receive  the  same  price  from  the  state,  at  which  they  had 
before  sold  it'^^     Equally  innocent  was  the  banking  monopoly 
which  the  Byzantians  in  a  pecuniary  embarrassment  sold  to 
a  private  individual***.    The  proceeding  of  the  Selymbriani  in  a 
similar  difficulty  was  probably  less  defensible,  who  seized  the 
whole  stock  of  corn  at  a  fixed  price,  with  the  exception  of  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  yearly  consumption  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  then  sold  it  at  a  higher  price  with  permission  to 
export,  which  before  had  not  been  granted*'^.     But  how  many 
kinds  of  monopolies  may  there   not  have   been  in  Greece! 


*'*  Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  i.  7. 
See  Kfoove,  cliap.  vi. 
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nomics  attributed  to  Aristotle,  c.  ii. 
17. 


*=«  See  the  second  book  of  the  lEco-  ,      *»'  Ibid. 
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Pn>bd>ly  it  was  tlicii  a  principle  in  politics,  that  states  should 
sTKtl  Uicmsclvcs  of  these  aids  when  under  the  pressure  of  pecu- 
niary distress"".  In  addition  to  this  there  are  abundant  proofs 
that  the  exportation  and  importation  were  regulated  according 
to  the  exigencies  and  interests  of  the  state ;  which  is  by  nO 
means  consistent  with  perfect  freedom  of  tmde. 

Aristotle*"  lays  down  five  principles  of  policy  as  the  most 
important,  viz.:  finance,  peace,  and  war,  the  safeguard  of  the 
axuiirj,  importation  and  exportation,  and  legislation ;  men- 
tiooing  at  the  same  time  that "  with  regard  to  importation  and 
eqiOitatioa,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  large  n  supply  of  provi- 
WHU  the  stale  requires,  and  what  proportion  of  them  can  be 
pwliieed  in  the  country  and  what  imported,  and  what  imports 
tad  exports  are  neceasar}-  for  the  state,  in  order  that  commercial 
treaties  and  agreements  may  be  concluded  with  those  of  whom 
the  stale  must  make  use  for  this  purpose."  Trade  was  thus 
•a  ob)ect  of  national  policy;  whence  various  restrictions  or 
pnfucjiees  must  necessarily  have  arisen. 

Solon  is  related  by  Plutarch  to  have  laid  the  exportation 
tf  aQ  products  of  the  soil  except  oil,  under  a  malediction, 
vbidi  the  Archon  was  obliged  to  pronounce  or  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ■  hundred  drachmaa'":  although  the  law  was  not  in  ray 
opiuiuu  M>  general  as  here  sUted'",  yet  the  main  fact  is 
Doqacsttonable ;  and,  considering  the  liberal  disposition  of 
Solon,  is  the  more  remarkable.  The  export  of  com  was  always 
prohibited  in  Attica*".  Similar  laws  doubtless  existed  in  other 
Mates,  for  example  the  Selymbriani  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  com,  if  not  always,  at  least  in  time  of  scarcity"*.  There 
were  also  at  Athens  many  commodities  of  which  the  exportation 
was  prohibited  (airoppTjra),  such  as  timber,  tar,  wax,  rigging, 
and  leathern  bottles,  articles  which  were  particularly  important 
for  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  fleet"*.     It  may  indeed 


•  cr.Atfat.pDLL  II. 

■  Bhetor.  i.  i, 

■  PlaUrd).  Sol.  34. 

■>  8««  ahtnu,  cbaf.  tUi. 

'  Clpin.   sd  Dcmotth.  eont.  Ti- 

"  hMrf-AtMM.  (Eoon.  u.  17. 


***  UpoD  this  point  MO  Ariitopb. 
Ban.  3S»,  307,  tad  tha  BchotUst, 
Spanheim  apoD  this  pnwige,  aod  Ca* 
■aubon  ad  Tbeoplmut.  Cfaar.  33,  Con* 
cerning  the  leather-bottiea  (diTKifKn-ii) 
comp.  besides  the  Scholiast  of  Ari- 
stophanes, Iha  Etomologist,  8uidas,uid 
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be  supposed  that  this  prohibition  only  existed  against  the  P^lo- 
ponnesians  during  the  continuance  of  war**^;  but  how  often  did 
Greece  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  ?  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Theophrastus^  the  exportation  of  timber^  u  e.  of  timber  for 
ship-building;  was  still  prohibited^  being  only  allowed  to  partL- 
cular  individuals  free  of  duty"". 

It  is  obvious  that  war  was  necessarily  attended  with  obtain 
restrictions  and  limitations ;  for  example  the  manu&ctorias  of 
arms  at  Athens  supplied  the  consumption  of  many  nations;  it 
was  natural  therefore  that  laws  should  be  directed  against  those 
who  provided  the  enemy  with  arms;  thus  Timarchus  decreed^  that 
whoever  furnished  Philip  either  with  arms  or  tackle  for  ships 
should  be  punished  with  death  "^.  But  in  addition  to  these 
restrictions^  even  the  importation  of  some  commodities  was  occa- 
sionally prohibited  in  time  of  war ;  as  for  example  of  Boeotian 
lamp-wicks;  of  which  the  real  reason  cannot  be,  as  Casaubon  con- 
cluded from  the  jokes  of  Aristophanes "%  that  the  Athenians  were 
a&aid  of  these  lamp-wicks  causing  a  conflagration,  but  that  all 
commodities  imported  from  Bo^tia  were  excluded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassing  this  country  by  a  stoppage  of  all  intercourse,  as 
indeed  may  be  seen  from  another  passage  in  the  play  just  alluded 
to***.  In  like  manner  Pericles,  according  to  the  Achamians  of 
the  same  poet'*%  and  the  testimonies  of  many  otiier  writers, 
had  excluded  the  Megarians  from  all  intercourse  with  Attica, 
in  order  to  injure  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  war  was  as  much  carried  on  by  impe- 
ding commerce  as  by  force  of  arms,  and  by  her  dominion  of 
the  sea  Athens  obtained  the  means  of  exercising  a  continual 
despotism  over  trade.    ^^  No  state,'^  observes  Xenophon,  '^  can 


Thomas  MagUtcr  in  v.  BvXokos,  [The 
passage  of  Theophrastus  appoara  to 
refer  to  the  exportation  of  timber  from 
Macedonia,  not  from  Attica,  See 
Schneider's  note  on  the  passage,  cited 
in  Ast's  edition,  p.  205,  and  compare 
below,  note  4A6. — Traksl.] 

*"  Which  one  should  also  be  led  to 
suppose  from  Aristophanes  and  his 
Scholiast  ut  sup.  and  from  Aristoph. 
K«i.  27fl. 


■*  Theophrast.  Char.  23. 

**''  Demoeth.  do  &\b.  Leg.  p.  493, 4. 
See  the  note  to  Petit*s  Leg.  Att 
p.  617,  ed.  WesseL 

'^  Aristoph.  Achani.  916,  and  the 
Scholiast,  Casaubon  ut  sup^ 

**•  Acham.  860  sqq. 

"^  See  more  particulariy  the  aigu- 
ment  to  this  Play,  Thucyd.  L  139 ; 
riutaruh.  TericL  30;  Diod.  xii.  30  tqq. 
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CT«r  export  anything,  if  it  be  not  submissive  to  the  mastetw 
of  the  sea;  upon  them  depend:*  all  the  exportation  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  other  nations*"."  They  laid  an  embargo 
upon  sll  resaels,  seized,  and  detained  or  captured  merchont- 
reuela,  even  such  as  the  state  had  no  right  to  interfere  withf 
and  to  recover  by  the  pri«e  courts  the  goods  which  had  beffli 
unlawfully  lost,  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Tliat  then 
measures  of  the  Athenians  produced  the  greatest  hatred  againxt 
them,  cannot  excite  surprise.  Even  the  Spartans  made  • 
protest  against  the  Megarian  decree ;  its  non-repeal  was  th* 
iuamcdiatc  pretest  of  the  Pcloponneslan  war. 

These  examples,  although  not  applicable  to  a  state  of  peac^ 
prove  at  least,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  shrink  From  anjr 
rvstrictionof  commerce,  so  long  as  it  appeared  profitable  to  them| 
and  from  this  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  at  times  too  when 
there  was  a  cessation  from  war,  they  provided  for  their  real  or  sup* 
poBcd  interests  by  various  regulations  which  were  inconsistent 
witli  freedom  of  trade.  They  framed  restrictive  laws  for  tho 
purpose  of  forcing  the  supply  of  those  commodities  which  w 
Dcceswry  for  the  consumption  of  the  country;  or  which  should 
be  brongfat  to  the  market  in  the  port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  be 
there  lold,  tliat  by  these  means  Athens  might  become  a  general 


Some  of  these  r^;ulation8  are  extraordinarily  severe.  No 
inhabitant,  for  example,  was  allowed  to  carry  com  anywhere 
bat  to  the  harbour  of  Athens ;  those  who  violated  this  lav 
were  subject  to  a  Phasis  or  an  Eisangelia***.  In  the  same 
manner  it  was  fixed  what  portion  of  the  com  of  each  cargo 


"'  Xenopli.  de  RppL  Atlbii.  3,  II, 
IL  The  wonk  *pit  ii  rouroir  SXkoat 
Sytir  ovK  iimuout,  ovriMt  ivrnniXoi 
iltur  (urw,  I)  ov  j^p^omu  T^  AiXiirTi;, 
■re  extremely  difficult  to  imdentand, 
ud  certainly  bkve  not  been  undev- 
Hood  bj  the  commenUton;  but  jet 
theydonot qtpearcomipt  nesense 
it,  "The  itAtm,  froa  which  «e  re- 
ceniB  iuqwit*,  will  not  permit  mir  sd- 
Tcnsriai  to  export  for  their  own  we 
Ibe  ■itriiilfi'nrr-TiTT'^T  mfirj'  faiiM- ' 


ing,  or  the;  will  lose  b;  (hat  means 
Ihe  use  of  the  lea."    The  nhject  to 

iaatniaui  Utd  XPV"""^  ^  imirot, 
which  refers  to  the  preceding  napi 
liir  Tov,  napi  K  rou.  The  words  om- 
Mc  drri'iroXoi  ij/uv  tUrlt  ore  to  be  taken 
instead  of  the  acoTuative  to  Sytm,  Just 
■a  if  it  stood  itp6t  di  rovroit  iiaaioi  ofia 
tairovirir  XKKoirr  Sftw  rout  iiu'  Aw 
nifXovf,  l|  ov  xptiamTm  rg  tfoX^rtg. 
"'  See  chi^  xv. 
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which  had  arrived  in  harbour,  should  be  retained  in  the  city 
of  Athens,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  There  was  also  an 
exceedingly  oppressive  regulation,  that  no  Athenian  or  alien 
resident  in  Attica  should  lend  money  upon  a  vessel  which  did 
not  return  to  Athens  with  a  cargo  of  com  or  other  commo- 
dities***. If  indeed  we  listen  to  Salinasius*'^  this  law  fefers 
only  to  the  com  trade,  and  means  no  more  than  that  it  was  not 
permitted  to  lend  money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  com  in 
other  countries,  except  upon  the  condition  that  the  com  shottld 
be  imported  into  Athens :  this  supposition  b,  however,  mini- 
festly  devoid  of  foundation.  The  meaning  of  the  law  is^  that 
money  could  not  be  lent  upon  any  ship  which  did  not  return  to 
Athens  with  com ;  but  if  these  were  all  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  no  money  could  have  been  lent  on  bottomry  at  aU,  except 
upon  vessels  employed  in  the  com  trade.  Since  then  this  sup- 
position leads  to  an  absurdity,  it  is  manifest  that  we  do  not 
possess  the  law  in  a  complete  state.  And  this  in  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Lacritus ;  and  com,  as  being  the  most  important  article,  was 
only  first  and  expressly  named.  In  several  places  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  lend  money  which  was  to  be  sent 
to  any  foreign  port,  without  com  being  particularly  specified***. 
In  the  agreement  of  bottomry  given  in  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  Lacritus  (to  which  case  this  very  law  is 
applied),  it  is  not  fixed  that  either  com  or  anything  else  should 
be  taken  as  a  return-cargo ;  and  the  debtor  himself  affirmed  that 
he  had  intended  to  return  to  Athens  with  a  cargo  of  salt  meat 


'^  Demosth.  cont.  Lacrit.  p.  941, 
9 — 20,  from  the  Law,  *hpyvpiov  dc  fi^ 
*^imu  fVdovvcu  *A&rivai<0¥  Kal  r£>u  /m- 

d»'yiy  fi^l^t  6»v  oZroi  Kvpioi  cicrtv,  ctr  vaw 
rfris  hv  fifi  fuWjf  a^w  <riToif  *A6Tjva{€y 
Kal  raXXa  rh  ytypofifUva  vtpl  €KdaTov 
avT&v,  The  last  words  show  that  many 
other  specific  provisions  followed  which 
the  Orator  omits,  and  iu  these  no  doubt 
the  other  commodities  were  either  in- 
dividually or  generally  stated. 
»*  De  M.  U.  V.  p.  193  sqq. 


*^^  Cont  Lacrit.  ut  sup.  kui  duof 
avrm  fi^  coTO)  n€p\  rov  dfryvpiov,  h  av 
f  «cd^  3X\oa€  vji  4  *AB^ya{€,  Demosth. 
cont.  Dionysodor.  p.  1284,  15.  ore  ovk 
ap  dove iVai/icy  cis  mpov  €fin6piOP  ovdcv 
uXX*  fj  €it  ^ABrjvaf,  The  passage  in 
the  speech  against  Lacritus  p.  94 1,  15^ 
€ap  0€  ris  cfco^  napa  ravr,  ciku  ri^y 
(f>daiv  Koi  r^y  dnoypatfi^p  rov  dpyvpiov 
np6s  Tovs  CTTi/icXiTr^ffy  xaBh  ntpl  rijv 
vtc9s  Koi  Tov  aiTov  ftpifTatf  Kurd  rovro, 
proves  nothing  against  my  asscrtioa 
for  many  reasons. 
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ind  Oau)  vine*** :  nor  in  any  simitar  docuineat  Ja  the  speciea 
of  the  commoditjes  ever  fixed  which  are  to  be  taken  as  a  return 
t^*fgo,  hot  the  only  stipulations  we  find  are  with  regard  to  the 
security,  and  that  the  retnni-cargo  should  be  of  equal  value 
with  the  original  freight.  Lastly,  how  could  it  have  been  poa- 
iih!e  to  specify  the  goods  which  were  to  be  taken  up  as  a  return- 
<»rgo,  nripc  the  merchant  would  necessarily  be  guided  in  his 
aeltMrltan  l»y  the  state  of  the  market,  and  no  certain  calculation 
coold  he  made  beforehand  ?  We  must  therefore  allow,  that  in 
gneral  money  could  not  be  lent  at  Athens  upon  any  sliip  or 
lis  cargo,  except  on  the  condition  of  its  returning  to  that  city, 
in  order  that  no  Athenian  property  might  be  employed  to  the 
profit  of  a  foreign  trading  town.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  permission  to  lend  money  only  for  the  time  requisite  for 
tl»e  TojTige  to  a  particular  place,  inthout  including  the  return 
{trthowXovs).  If  the  master  of  a  vessel  had  borrowed  money 
(or  the  time  of  iiia  voyage  from  Athens  to  Rhodes,  and  instead 
of  not  paying  the  money  till  he  returned  to  Athens,  if  he  waa 
obliged  to  repay  it  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  return  ; 
by  law  he  waa  bound  to  do  so,  juat  as  much  as  if  the  money 
had  been  lent  him  until  his  return  to  Athens.  The  sole  differ- 
ence ia,  that  in  the  former  case  the  creditor  waa  only  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  the  passage  outwards,  in  the  latter,  of  the  passage 
inwards  as  well'".  Money  too  could  only  be  lent  for  the  time 
of  the  passage  outwards,  upon  the  condition  of  the  vessel 
returning  to  Athena :  it  was  only  absolutely  prohibited  when 
the  ship  was  not  to  return.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
heavy  punishments  were  laid  upon  the  violation  of  this  law. 

As  to  the  laws  relating  to  money  lent  out  on  other  kinds 
of  security,  no  complaint  could  be  made.     Those  who  failed  to 


•"  P.  935,  16. 

■^  To  tliii  view  of  tbe  subject  the 
pa^i^  ia  DnaoMb.  coot.  Dionysod. 
p.  im,  S — tt,  cMUtot  be  oppoaed,  for 
iT  rifhaj  udentood,  ft  conipletel/ 
■KtiAa  with  it,  Dioiifaodorua  mud 
H  wUi  to  borrow  oioue>  for 


the  voyage  from  Alliens  to  t^;}!)*,  and 
from  theiicc  to  Rbodca  ;  it  is  thervfure 
a  iTtpuTrXovt  witliout  any  obligulion  to 
retiini,  lo  vliich  the  lenders  natiinilly 
would  not  conaent.  Coiii|mre  «lw> 
upon  titv  <|iieetionB  ivLiliiig  to  Ihia 
■nbjevt,  book  i.  chap.  23. 
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pay  could  be  prosecuted  by  a  Pliasis**' ;  and  the  borrower^  if 
he  did  not  return,  could  be  punished  with  loss  of  life'**.  If 
the  Athenians  imposed  such  restrictions  upon  trade,  it  may  be 
conceived  how  the  laws  of  other  states  were  constituted.  In 
iEgina  and  Argos^  Athenian  manufactures  appear  to  have  been 
in  early  times  prohibited,  although  upon  a  pretended  religious 
motive,  and  on  the  immediate  occasion  for  sacred  purposes***. 

In  the  inland  traffic,  too,  there  was  not  by  any  means  unre- 
stricted fireedom ;  nor  indeed  did  it  consist  with  the  principles 
of  the  ancients,  among  whom  the  police  mixed  itself  with  every 
thing,  although  the  mode  of  its  interference  differed  from  that 
which  prevails  in  modem  states.  Assize  regulations  were  not 
unknown.  In  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  government  of 
Athens  on  one  occasion  reduced  the  price  of  salt  to  a  fixed 
rate ;  which,  however,  was  not  long  retained,  probably  because 
it  caused  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  that  article***.  In  com 
we  certainly  find  a  great  freedom  of  prices;  yet  engrossing 
was  restrained  within  certain  limits.  Retail  dealing  in  the 
market  was  originally  interdicted  to  foreigners  according  to  the 
rigour  of  the  law ;  instances  however  occur  of  its  being  permit- 
ted upon  the  payment  of  a  duty,  which  is  different  firom  the 
protection  money  of  the  resident  aliens'*'.  What  is  here  said 
must  not  however  be  referred  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  the 
harbour ;  this  in  a  great  measure  owed  its  existence  to  foreign- 
ers, who  exposed  samples  of  their  goods  at  a  particular  place 
called  Deigma**%  for  the  convenience  of  the  buyers  who  came 
there  from  all  regions  to  purchase  commodities. 

The  prices  of  commodities  could  not,  however,  have  been 
much  enhanced  by  these  restrictions,  especially  as  the  custom- 


Demosth.  cont  Lacrit.  ut  sop. 

*••  Demosth.  cont.  Dionysod.  p. 
1205,  8  sqq.  as  tlic  context  shows. 

«*>  Ilerod.  V.  88. 

^*^  AristoplL  EccL  809,  and  the 
Scholiast. 

**•*  Demosth.  cont  Eubulid.  p.  1308, 
9,  p.  1309,5,  wlicre  this  is  called  (€PiKa 

**'  L^'sios  Fragm.  p.  31.     Aristoph. 


Eq.  975,  and  SchoL  Demosth.  cont. 
Lacrit  p.  932, 20,  cont.  Tolycl.  p.  I2U. 
18,  Harpoc.  in  v.  dciyyiMi,  Pollux  ix. 
34,  and  there  Jungerman  compare 
Casaub.  ad  Theoplu  Char.  23,  abo 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  237.  TJie  Deigma  at 
Rhodes  is  mentioned  by  Polylnus  v. 
G9.  The  specimens  themselves  were 
also  called  Deigma,  Plutarch.  Demostli. 
23. 
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[tics  were  very  moderate  ;  but  they  were  raised  by  the  grent 
o6t  whic^h  the  mcrehanta  obtained.  That  the  rate  of  profits 
u  high,  is  Bufliciently  proved  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  on 
imcy  lent  upon  bottomry  (Jhius  natiticttm),  in  which  30  per 
mL  for  one  summer  was  not  unfrequently  paid.  Hume's 
tnark"",  that  a  liigh  rate  of  interest  and  profit  is  an  infallible 
pi,  tbat  industry  and  trade  are  still  in  t)ieir  infancy,  applies 
Wi  the  greatest  force  to  the  ancient  times  of  the  Grecian 
ilians,  and  in  some  measure  to  that  of  Pericles,  and  the  period 
imedistcly  succeeding.  A  Samian  ship,  which,  as  Herodo- 
i'"*  relates,  Iwid  by  accident  made  its  way  from  Egypt  to 
I  in  lt>eria,  at  a  time  when  no  Grecians,  not  even  the 
>9,  traded  there,  gained  upon  one  cargo  sixty  talents ; 
lee  the  tithe  to  the  goddess  Hera  amounted  to  sl\  talents, 
»bab)y  it  had  received  silver  at  a  low  rate  in  exchange  for  the 
ftds  carried  out"*.  Greek  merchants  had  never  made  a 
nter  profit,  uHth  the  exception  only  of  Sostratus  of  ^Egina, 
th  wliom  no  one  could  in  this  respect  enter  into  comparison. 
«  Taloe  of  the  cargo  of  the  Samian  ship  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
ned,  as  the  quantity  of  goods  on  board  different  vessels  was 
ry  Tarious ;  we  find  instances  of  cargoes  which  did  not  exceed 
o  talents  in  value,  but  larger  sums  are  met  with ;  thus  a  ship 
Nancntis,  mentioned  in  Demosthenes,  was  valued  at  nine 
d  a  half  talents**^  In  the  time  of  Lysiaa  also,  an  Athenian 
ad  bound  for  the  Adriatic  is  said  to  have  made  so  large  a 
Dfit  upon  its  cargo,  of  the  value  of  two  talents,  that  it  doubled 
e  jffindpal'".  It  is  of  course  evident  that  the  retail  traders 
rwiiXot)  obtained  likewise  a  very  large  profit  on  the  goods 
ucb  they  sold,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  high  rate  of 
terest. 


-  E>mj*,  p.  2S2. 

"  IJrrod.  iv.  las.  i 

'  Caatfurc  what  Diodorua  v.  'M, 
1  of  ibe  Ph«iiiciaiu. 


'  DemMtli.  cont.  Tin 
■  I.jKiae  coat.  Diogil. 
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Chapter  X. 
Cheapness  qf  Commodities  in  Ancient  Greece. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  accidental  variation  in  different  places, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  ancient  world  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  upon  the  whole  cheaper  than  at  the  present  time ;  but 
in  individual  cases  many  examples  of  the  contrary  occur.  The 
chief  reasons  of  the  former  phenomenon  are  the  smaller  quan- 
tity of  money  in  circulation,  the  unusual  firuitfulness  of  the 
southern  regions  in  which  the  Greeks  either  dwelt  or  traded — 
regions,  which  though  now  neglected,  were  at  that  period  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  cultivation — and  the  impossibility  of  export- 
ation to  distant  lands,  which  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
the  countries  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The  latter  is  in  parti- 
cular the  cause  of  the  great  cheapness  of  wine.  The  abundant 
quantity  of  this  article  which  was  produced  in  almost  all  the 
southern  regions,  was  not  distributed  over  so  lai^  a  space  of 
the  earth  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  considering  the 
general  scale  of  prices  in  ancient  states,  the  difference  of  time 
and  place  must  be  well  weighed.  In  Rome  and  in  Athens, 
at  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  these  states,  commodities 
were  not  so  cheap  as  in  Upper  Italy  and  Lusitania.  In 
Upper  Italy,  even  in  the  time  of  Polybius***,  the  Sicilian 
medimnus  of  wheat,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Attic,  being 
somewhat  less  than  one  and  a  half  English  bushel,  frequently 
sold  for  only  four  oboli  (eight  asses),  t.  e.  about  sixpence, 
the  medimnus  of  barley  for  half  this  sum,  the  metretes  of 
wine,  about  ten  wine-gallons,  for  the  same  price  as  the  barley! 
Travellers  used  not,  as  in  other  places,  to  agree  with  the  inn- 
keepers for  the  price  of  each  article,  but  only  stipulated  how 
much  they  should  give  in  the  gross  for  the  whole  consumption 
of  an  individual,  and  the  sum  demanded  was  generally  a  half 


***  Polyb.  1,  16.  Polybius  has 
cliaiigcd  iho  afises  into  oboli,  reckoniDg 
two  asses  to  an  obolus,  and  the  dena- 


rius equal  to  the  drachma.  He  thoa 
takes  the  Roman  coins  a  small  inictioii 
too  high. 
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u  or  qoafter  ulmtus,  aiid  seldom  exceeded  this  rate.  In  Luai< 
tuuA,  according  to  the  s^nte  historian"*,  the  Sicilian  medimnua 
at  barlry  c<i>t  a  drsclimB,  of  wheat  nine  Alexandrian  oboli,  which 
ip|war  to  hare  be«ii  something  less  than  the  Attic' 
iiaetret«s  of  wine  the  same  as  the  barley ;  a  kid  of  moderate 
■be  mn  obolas,  a  hare  the  same,  a  lamb  three  and  four  oboli, 
■  fiu  pig)  weighing  a  huntb-ed  minns,  five  oboH,  a  sheep  two,  a 
dnught  ox  ten,  a  calf  five  drachmas,  a  talent  of  figs,  nbout 
fiAj  pounds,  three  oboli ;  game  bad  hardly  any  value,  but  was 
taduded  gratis  in  otlicr  bargains. 

Socb  low  prices  as  these  do  not  ^pply  to  Athens  after  the 
Pcnnan  war.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  indeed,  an  ox  cost  only  fire 
drachmas,  a  sheep  one  drachma,  and  a  medimnus  of  corn  the 
nmc  «am  ;  but  prices  gradually^  rose  to  fire  times,  in  man]^ 
things  to  as  much  as  ten  or  twenty  times  their  former  amoun^ 
vhicb  after  the  examples  of  more  recent  times,  is  not  surprising. 
The  quantity  of  money  in  use  was  not  only  increased,  but  through 
a  riuDg  population  and  an  extended  intercourse  its  circulation 
was  accelerated.  Tims  Athens,  as  early  as  in  the  age  of  Suvru- 
les,  was  considered  an  expensive  place  of  residence"'. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  cheapness  of  commodities  in  ancient 
times  has  been  exi^erated  by  some  writers,  who  thought  that 
the  nearest  approach  would  be  made  to  the  truth  by  assuming 
that  prices  were  on  an  average  ten  times  lower  than  in  the 
eigfateetitb  century"*;  whereas  the  prices  of  com,  by  which  many 
other  prices  are  necessarily  regulated,  prore  the  contrary.  But 
that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  determinate 
judgment  upon  this  subject,  I  will  explicitly  treat  in  succession 
of  the  prices  of  land,  of  slares,  of  cattle,  com,  bread,  wine,  oil, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  also  of  wood,  clothing,  and  the 
dificrent  sorts  of  implements  and  furniture,  as  far  as  I  have 
beni  able  to  find  information  upon  these  points. 


1 

i>  1 


S,   7'     Cooccfning  the 


■  PolTh.  p.  US. 

i«i  ■hiiTii.  I  hip  h 


"'  GiUies  nt  aiup.  p.  19.  Wolf 
makea  the  same  auppoail'ion  in  liis 
Eany :  Ueber  nae  mild*  Stiftuag 
Tiajsti*,  p.  B. 
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Chapter  XI. 
Prices  of  Land  and  Mines  in  Attica. 

The  value  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Attica  was  naturaUy  very 
different  according  to  its  situation  and  goodness.  The  estates 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  bore  a  much  higher  price  than 
those  at  a  distance*'^;  the  wooded  land  {yrj  wetffvrevfiipfi)  must 
have  been  dearer  than  the  bare  or  implanted  land  (7Q  yftik^), 
the  rich  and  good  than  the  poor  soils.  Among  the  many 
passages  upon  the  value  of  land^  one  alone  contains  an  approxi- 
mate statement  of  the  area^  and  this  without  any  particulars  as 
to  situation  and  quality.  Aristophanes^  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Lysias*''^  had  bought  a  house  for  fifty  minas  and  also 
300  plethra  of  land;  both  together  cost  him  more  than  five 
talents.  If  we  assume  that  it  cost  him  five  talents  and  twenty 
minas,  and  subtract  from  this  sum  the  value  of  the  house,  there 
remain  for  the  land  27^000  drachmas,  which  gives  ninety 
drachmas  for  one  plethron.  Now  the  plethron  was  equal  to 
10^000  feet  of  Greek  square  measure,  9620  Rhenish,  or  9900 
English  feet,  according  to  Ideler^s  researches.  The  English 
acre  of  43,560  square  feet  would  thus  have  cost  396  drachmas; 
which  does  not  by  any  means  agree  with  the  exaggerated  notion 
above  alluded  to,  that  prices  were  ten  times  lower  in  ancient 
than  in  modem  times.  It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable 
that  much  land  bore  a  lower  value ;  but  fifty  drachmas  may  be 
fairly  assumed  as  the  average  price  of  the  plethron,  without 
taking  into  consideration  accidental  circumstances  by  which  the 
value  of  the  land  might  be  lowered. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  Attica  the  land  was 
probably  divided  into  portions  of  no  very  great  extent.  Alci- 
biades^  paternal  inheritance  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
estate  purchased  by  Aristophanes,  although  his  was  one  of  the 


•**  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4.  |  tliat  Aristophanes  is  stated   to  have 

•*•  Orat.  pro  Aristoph.  bonis  p.  633     purchased  not  300  plethra,  but  more 

and  p.  642,  where  for  ovaiau  read  with  I  than  300  plethra:  77*  irXcoyf  rpMUCMria 

S^Iarklond  oiVtW.    [It  is  to  be  observed    irXiBpa.    }  31 ,  ed.  Bekker. — ^Tban  sl.) 
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most  distinguished  fomilies.  It  was  nut  until  the  time  of 
Demusthencs  that  indiviiluals  purchased  much  land.  The  most 
cxtntHtve  pusacssions  were  those  which  commonly  went  hy  the 
tttme  of  fjoiaidary  estates  {iffxaiiat),  wltich  were  situated  at  a 
Astance  either  upon  the  sea-shore  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mouii- 
tttas*".  Thus  the  boundary  estate  of  Timarchus  in  Sphettus  is 
itattA  to  have  been  extensive,  but  it  had  run  wild  through 
Us  neglect"*.  The  estate  belonging  to  PhEcnippus  in  Cytheron 
BODtained  more  than  forty  stadia,  or  1440  plethra*". 

Of  other  estates  I  have  noted  down  the  following  prices. 
An  estate  situated  in  Sphettus  is  mentioned  in  Lyaias  as 
Mag  worth  five  minas ;  another  occurs  in  Isfgus  worth  above 
Im  tninas,  and  in  the  former  orator  an  estate  in  Cicynna  is 
Btunated  hy  the  creditor  at  ten  minas*".  In  like  manner 
fa  Terence"",  an  estate  is  stated  to  be  mortgaged  for  the 
htter  sum.  Timarebus  sold  an  estate  in  Alopecm,  distant 
demn  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  walls,  under  its  value  for  twenty 
aaws**'.  Agun,  an  estate  is  mentioned  in  Prospalta,  which 
vu  baldly  wortli  thirty  minas"*,  and  one  in  fEiioc  for  fifty 
minas"'.  An  eslate  of  Ciron's  was,  accordiiit;  to  the  expression 
of  Isteos,  well  worth  a  talent :  whence  we  may  conclude  that  an 
estate  no  lai^r  than  tliis  was  thought  a  considerable  possession; 
an  estate  of  the  same  value  occurs  in  Demosthenes,  which 
appears  to  have  contained  vineyards***.  The  following  sums 
are  still  more  considerable,  viz.:  seventy  minas,  and  seventy-five 
minas  for  an  estate  in  Atbmonon,  two  talents  for  a  property  in 
.  and  two  and  half  talents  for  the  same  in  Thria*". 


***  Bafpoa  ia  v.  iayvni,  SchoL  ad. 
£mUii.  cont.  Tinunh.  p.  736,  737, 
ti  Rciik.  Lex.  Beg.  p.  S06,  and  the 
npon  £KhiDea  and 
t  to  b« 
tpMcA.  Uerodotn*  also  (vL.  127)  olU 
diataot  tstalea  iaxaruu.  The  mppo«- 
tioo  that  the  tattXea  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  boioagh*  were  bo  called  ia  ud- 
doubtedl  jfidae,  unlcM  indeed  boniugliB, 
M  was  tbe  case  with  manj,  were 
booadvd  by  the  m*  and  bjr  manntaiiM. 

***  jEtchin.  cant.  Timsrch.  p.  J 17, 
tU.  / 


*"  Oral.  coat.  Phtenipp.  p.  1(M0,  IS. 
"*  Ljsias  »ipl  iriiUHr,  dSuc.  p.  6M, 

cf.  p.  693,  696,  Imcu«  de  HenecL 
Hered.  p.  Sai,  ed.  Orell. 

*"  Phonn.  iv,  3,  B6. 

"'  -Esch,  coat.  Timarch.  p.  119. 

"■  IsieuB  do  llaga.  Hered.  p.  S98. 

**^  Is.  ut  Slip.  p.  204. 

*"'  !«.  de  Ciron.  Hered.  p.  318. 
Demosth.  coot.  Onet.  i.  p.  873,  ad  fiiL 
iL  p.  876,  10,  cf.  i.  p.  871,  22<* 

'"  IsEDua  de  McuecL  Hered.  p.  2M, 
221,  ed.  Orell.  de  Pluledom.  l\«t«^ 
p.  MO,  de  llagn.  llered.  p.  ISfL  »v\. 
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Concermng  other  kinds  of  landed  property  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  information,  except  that  mine-shares  were 
sold  for  a  talent  and  ninety  minas,  although  their  price  may  at 
times  have  been  enhanced  by  particular  circumstance* 


^U9 


Chapter  XII. 
Prices  of  Houses  in  Attica* 

With  regard  to  houses,  we  know  that  Athens  contained  above 
10,000**';  which  probably  does  not  include  the  public  edifices 
and  the  buildings  without  the  walls ;  the  city  and  the  harbours 
being  nearly  200  stadia  in  circumference,  there  were  many 
places  within  so  large  an  area  upon  which  no  buildings  were 
erected*".  The  houses  were  for  the  most  part  small  and  mean 
in  appearance,  the  streets  crooked  and  narrow ;  ^^  a  stranger," 
says  Dic^earchus,  '^  might  doubt  upon  a  sudden  view  whether 
this  were  really  the  city  of  Athens ;''  the  Piraeus  alone  had 
been  laid  out  according  to  rule,  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  by 
th^  architect  Hippodamus*'*.  The  upper  stories  often  projected 
over  the  streets;  staircases,  balustrades,  and  doors  opening 
outwards,  obstructed  and  narrowed  the  way.  Themistocles  and 
Aristides,  with  the  entire  cooperation  of  the  Areopagus,  gained 
nothing  more  by  their  endeavours  than  that  a  stop  was  put  to 
any  farther  narrowing  of  the  streets  by  building,  a  measure 
which  was  adhered  to  in  later  times'^®.  The  plan  of  Hippias 
and  Iphicrates  for  breaking  down  everything  that  projected  into 
the  public  streets*'*  was  not  carried  into  execution,  because 
their  object  was  not  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  but  to  obtain 
money  by  fraudulent  mecms. 

With  the  exception  of  the  magnificent  public  edifices^  they 
did  not  begin  to  build  good  houses  until  the  time  of  Demos- 


***  See  my  Dissertation  upon  the 
Silver  Mines  of  Lanrion,  in  vol.  ii. 

**^  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat.  iiu  6, 14. 
To  this  Xenoph.  (Econ.  8.  22,  is  also 
referred ;  but  not  with  any  certainty. 

**■  Xenoph.  de  Vecti^.  2. 


***  Dicaaarchus  p.  8,  and  Aristot. 
Polit  vL  2,  viL  11|  and  the  Commen- 
tators. 

^^  Heraclid.  Pont,  and  Xenoph.  de 
Rep.  Ath.  3. 

'^'  See  Menrsius  F.  A.  p.  20. 
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tbenes.  **  Formerly,"  says  this  orator"*,  "  the  republic  liad 
■faondant  wealth,  but  no  individual  ruscd  himself  above 
the  multitude.  If  any  one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses 
of  Themistocles,  jVristidcs,  Milttades,  Citnon,  or  the  famous 
men  of  those  dayij,  he  would  perceive  that  they  were  not 
mre  magnificent  than  the  houses  of  ordinary  persons ;  while 
tile  buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  m^;ni- 
tnde  tliat  tiiey  cannot  be  surpassed  ;"  and  afterwards  he  com- 
plains  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time  constructed  houses  which 
exceeded  the  public  buildings  in  magnificence.  Meidias  built  a 
hoiue  in  Kleusia  larger  than  any  in  that  place"'.  The  greater 
DDinber  of  houses  were  however  even  at  this  time  badly  built, 
■a  Riotion's"',  for  example ;  and,  like  those  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
mlaneuin,  the)-  occupied  only  a  limited  space,  for  which  reason 
tkoir  price  could  not  have  been  high.  Labour  was  cheap,  there 
was  Stone  in  plenty,  and  wood  could  be  easily  brought  to  the 
place  of  building ;  and  another  circumstance  which  diminished 
the  price  of  houses  was,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  either 
built  with  a  frame-work,  or  of  unbunit  bricks  dried  in  the  open 
lur,  which  latter  mode  of  building,  as  being  more  durable  than 
with  soft  stones,  was  sometimes  even  employed  in  splendid  and 
costly  edifices*''.  An  advantageous  situation  and  the  customary 
high  rate  of  house  rent,  might  however  raise  the  value  of  houses. 
It  was  also  of  course  possible  for  lai^e  sums  of  money  to  be 
expended  by  foolish  and  extravagant  speculations  upon  an 
useless  house'".  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Attic  idiom 
distinguishes  between  dwelling-houses  (oiKlat),  and  lodging- 
houses  {irvvoiKiai.] ;  accidentally  indeed  a  dwelling-house  might 
f>e  let  out  for  lodgings,  and  a  lodging-house  have  been  inliabited 
by  the  proprietor  himself;  which  will  explain  how  learned  writers 
rould   fall   into   the  error  of  supposing  that  the  latter  word 


^'  ppmoith.  ront.  AriBtocmt.  p. 
«»  11—24,  Olynlh.  hi.  p.  35,  I'l— 24, 
):  Vi,  2a,  rrom  both  ofwliich  (he  pan- 
•j-^  m  the  Oration  Kipi  truirafoot,  p. 
llt-j,  M  nude  up.  Fur  tlie  whole 
frrtb  hM  been  currectlj  abjudgiid 
frum  DnDOatlmics. 

i.  Mid.  p.  Mft,  31. 


*"  Plut.  Phot  18. 

"*  Tliat  IheprivutebujIdingBortlic 
AUienians  were  constructed  of  brlrlu 
of  unbiiriit  cUj'  is  in  part  pruvtil  by 
Deiiiubthencii  up.  Plutjin-li.  in  Vit. 
Demo8th.il.  For  the  r>':.t  sec  llirt, 
Baiibonst  der  Alten,  p.  143, 

*'*  XeooplL  CEcuii.  ,1, 1. 
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{avyoitcla),  frequently  means  a  house  in  general  without  any 
addition  of  the  idea  of  letting ;  whereas  the  derivation  of  the 
word  plainly  shews  that  it  denotes  a  dwelling  together  of  several 
fiamilies^  of  whom  either  some  or  all  are  lodgers. 

The  prices  of  houses^  which  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
writers^  vary  from  3  minas  to  120,  according  to  their  me, 
situation,  and  condition.  The  data  are  as  follows;  a  small 
house  estimated  by  Iseeus  at  less  than  3  minas,  though  he 
probably  depreciates  its  value ;  a  house  at  Eleusis  worth  5 
minas,  mentioned  by  the  same  orator*^';  a  very  small  house 
near  the  temple  of  Hermes  Psithyristes  at  Athens,  sold  for 
7  minas,  according  to  another  orator"^* ;  another  house  which 
was  pledged  for  10  minas,  according  to  Demosthenes,  a 
possession  belonging  to  poor  people,  as  is  evident  from  thdr 
inconsiderable  dowry  of  40  minas,  and  from  other  circnm* 
stances'^* ;  to  these  may  be  added  a  house  noticed  in  Terence 
which  is  mortgaged  for  the  same  sum,  a  poet  who  generally 
represents  the  usages  and  customs  of  Athens"* ;  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  city,  worth  13  minas,  mentioned  by  Isaeus"* ;  a 
lodging-house  in  the  country  mortgaged  for  16  minas,  in  De- 
mosthenes*" ;  a  house  in  the  city  that  had  been  let,  worth  20 
minas,  in  Isfieus*" ;  and  several  houses  of  the  same  value  in 
Demosthenes  and  iEschines*"*,  one  of  them  behind  the  Acro- 
polis ;  a  house  sold  for  30  minas,  and  another  of  the  same 
value  in  Iseeus  and  Demosthenes***,  the  former  in  Melite;  a 
lodging-house  in  the  Cerameicus,  worth  40  minas,  given  as  a 
dowry,  in  Isseus ;  another  in  the  city  transferred  for  the  sum 
of  44  minas,  in  the  same  orator*** ;  likewise  one  for  50  minas 
in  Isaeus  and  Lysias**';  a  lodging-house  belonging  to  the 
rich   merchant   Pasion,  valued   at   100  minas***;    and,  lastiy. 


■77  Isseus  de  Mcnccl.  Ilered.  p.  221, 
cd.  Orell.  de  Ilagn.  llcred.  p.  293. 

•7»  Orat.  cont.  Neaor.  p.  1368,  6—0. 

■7*  Demosth.  cont.  ISpnd.  p.  1020, 
20,  cf.  p.  1032,  21,  p.  1033,  2G. 

'^  Phomi.iv.  3,  68. 

*"  De  Ciron.  Ilcred.  p.  219. 

***  Cont.  Nicoetrat.  p.  1260,  18. 

«»  Utsup. 


*■*  Demoeth.  c.  Onetor.  ii.  p.  87S,9, 
and  passim  ;  iBsch.  c.  Timarcfa.  p.  119. 

*^  Isflons  de  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  203  ; 
Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  816,  91. 

""  De  Dicaeog.  Hered.  p.  104 ;  de 
Philoctcm.  Ilered.  p.  140. 

^  Is.  dp  Dica}og.  Ilered.  p.  106 ; 
Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  bonia,  p.  683* 

*"  Demoeth. c.  Stephaa. i. p.  II 10, 8. 
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n  Phntus  b  Iiourc  purchased,  with  comic  Hbemlity,  for  2 
talents,  hnving  two  wooden  columns  connected  with  it,  valued, 
•xdusjvely  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage,  at  3  minas*".  To  these 
way  be  added  30  minas,  tlie  value  of  a  bathing  house  at 
8erang;iam  in  the  Pirreus*"  ;  and  another  of  which  the  vaiue 
■■y  be  fairly  estimated  at  40  minas,  as  the  person,  who  wa» 
caat  in  &  Uw-suit  on  the  occasion,  was  compelled  to  pay 
nnn  for  if". 


S|J 


CSAFTER    XIII. 

Price*  of  Sloven. 


Tbr  niarket-]mce  of  slares,  exclusively  of  tlie  variations 
cwiscd  by  the  greater  or  less  demand  and  supply'",  v  as  very 
dilfercnt  according  to  their  age,  health,  strength,  beauty,  natural 
abilities,  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  moral  qualities.  Some 
staTca,  saya  Xenophon"*,  are  M-ell  worth  2  minas,  others 
lurdly  half  *  mioa;  many  sold  for  5  or  10  minas,  and 
Ntciaa  the  son  of  Miceratus  is  stated  to  have  given  no  less 
than  B  talent  for  an  overseer  of  the  mines.  The  staves  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  and  mines  were  undoubtedly  the  lowest. 
Lonan,  in  the  ludicrous  valuation  of  the  philosophers'", 
estiinates  Socrates  at  2  talents,  a  Peripatetic  at  20,  Chry< 
sippos  at  12,  a  Pythagorean  at  10,  and  Dion  of  Syracuse  at 
2  minas,  and,  to  omit  the  value  of  Diogenes,  reckons  Philon 
the  Sceptic  at  a  mina,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
dertined  for  the  mill;  the  latter  therefore  is  evidently  the 
price  of  a  slave  employed  in  the  mills.  "  Assuming,"  observes 
Xenophon,  "that  the  Athenian  state'"  purchases  1200  slaves, 
and  leta  them  out  on  hire  into  the  mines  for  a  daily  payment  of 
one  oboloa  a  head,  and  that  the  whole  revenue  accruing  from  this 
■ource  is  annually  applied  to  the  purchase  of  fresh  slaves,  who 


waa  1 

thAtfl 

ions  I 
^ery  ^ 


**  Uot^L  iii.  1,  113  vn-i  ill-  2, 
lU.  1  omit  other  patasgea  which  du 
BO*  tdiw  W  Athena,  such  aa  tlutt  in 
llw  ifmricNB  KfMlle  of  iCachineB.  9. 

—  U.  de  PhUort.  Herod,  p.  140 
Cw[fe    alio    HaipocnUion     in    v. 


"'  IfifDus  de  Dicfeofi.  Ilcred.  p.  101. 

"'  Sucli  for  example  as  tliose  |>iii<I 
fur  the  Carthaginian  soldiers,  ucconliiig 
to  Liv.  x«.  41. 

■"  Mem.  Socnt.  ii.  3,2. 

••'  Blur  irputnt,tj- 

■**  I>e  Vectig.  4,  J3. 
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should  again  be  let  out  at  a  like  profit,  which  receipts  should 
be  applied  as  before,  and  so  on  for  ever,  the  state  would,  by 
means  of  these  successive  returns,  have  6000  slaves  in  five  or 
six  years.''  If,  as  I  believe,  the  original  1200  are  compre- 
hended in  this  number,  the  price  is  here  taken  at  from  125  to 
150  drachmas;  if  they  are  not  comprised  in  the  estimate, 
which  appears  to  me  improbable,  a  slave  in  the  mines  would 
be  only  reckoned  at  from  100  to  125  drachmas.  According  to 
the  account  of  Demosthenes***  105  minas  were  lent  upon  the 
security  of  a  mine,  and  30  slaves  employed  in  working  it ;  this 
was  arranged  by  a  fictitious  purchase  made  by  two  creditors, 
one  of  whom,  Nicobulus,  gave  45  minas,  the  other,  Euergus,  a 
talent ;  the  latter  held  the  mine,  the  former  the  slaves,  as  a 
pledge,  which  they  were  to  cede  as  soon  as  the  contract  of 
purchase  ceased  to  be  in  force**' ;  consequently  each  slave  was 
in  this  (^use  estimated  at  150  drachmas:  nor  could  a  slave  of 
this  description  in  general  have  been  worth  more,  although  the 
antagonists  of  Demosthenes'  client  maintained  that  the  mines 
and  slaves  together  were  worth  a  much  larger  sum***.  The 
statement  of  Barthelemy***,  who  supposes  that  the  value  of 
the  mine-slaves  varied  from  300  to  600  drachmas,  rests  upon 
an  erroneous  assumption. 

Ordinary  house-slaves,  both  male  and  female,  could  not  have 
been  worth  much  more  than  those  just  mentioned***.  The  valua- 
tion of  two  slaves,  each  at  2i  minas,  is  considered  by  Demos- 
thenes**^ as  high  i  in  the  same  author  we  read  of  a  slave  who 
was  sold  for  2  minas***.    Demosthenes'  father  was  possessed  of 


»«  Cont  Pant«net  p.  967- 

»7  See  p.  967,  18,  and  p.  972,  2i. 

••  See  my  Dissertation  on  tlie  Sil- 
ver Mines  of  Laurion,  in  vol.  ii. 

*••  Anachars.  torn.  v.  p.  36. 

•0®  Upon  this  point  compare  the 
vague  statements  in  Aristoph.  Plut> 
147  ;  Isaeus  de  Ciron.  Hered.  p.  218 — 

220. 

»o'  Cont.  Nicost  p.  1246,  7-  The 
author  afterwards  states  in  the  Ad- 
denda, that  '*he  had  considered  the 
estimate  of  two  slaves  at  2^  minas  as 


highybecanse  from  the  words  to  fuytBos 
rrjs  dTToypaxfnjs  he  assumed  a  high  vala- 
ation  ;  and  that  therefore  the  words  of 
the  orator  must  be  interpreted  as  if 
each  of  the  two  slaves  was  estimated 
at  that  sum ;  but  that  since  fUytBot 
might  also  be  understood  of  a  less 
amount,  and  as  the  context,  although 
very  obscure,  seems  to  require  this 
meaning,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
suppose  that  the  two  slaves  were  toge- 
tlier  valued  at  24  minas.** 
•^*  Cont.  Spud.  p.  1030,  8. 
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•  of  iron  or  sword-cutlers,  some  of  whom  were  wortfi  5, 
(onie  6,  and  the  lowest  more  than  3  miiia«,  and  20  chnir-makers 
I«^ttter  worth  40  minas.  Tlie  chair-makers  >vilh  the  32  or  33 
aword-nmkers,  including  a  capital  of  a  talent,  are  stated  at  4 
t&lents  SO  minas*".  But  when  in  another  place  the  same  orator 
reckons  14  sword-cutters  (although  they  might  hare  been  of 
advanced  age),  together  with  30  minas,  at  only  70  minas'", 
and  consequently  each  at  71  drachmas,  he  is  manifestly  guilty 
of  an  intentional  falsehood.  How  great  an  influence  a  know 
ledge  of  any  art  had  upon  the  ralcie  of  the  slave  is  sliown  hf 
iLia  exani[tle  of  the  sword-cutlers ;  for  the  higher  profit  they 
afforded  Uie  greater  was  their  value.  While  a  slave  in  the 
miueB  only  yielded  a  profit  of  an  oholus  a  day,  a  worker  in 
leather  produced  two,  and  the  master  of  the  workshop  three 
oboti"*;  from  whence  it  can  be  judged  how  large  may  have 
been  the  profit  which  the  manufacturers  of  fine  ornamental 
pNids,  such  as  head-net«  (criut^^i^^ai/Tctt),  or  of  stuffs  of  Amorgua 
and  vuicgiited  cloths  (7roi«(XTot),  yielded  to  their  possessors"*. 
Five  minus,  which  we  found  above  to  have  been  given  for  slaves 
ibllcd  in  some  art,  appear  moreover  not  to  have  been  at  all 
nnoommon"',  as  is  shown  by  an  account  in  Diogenes"".     The 

1  soldiers  whom  Hannibal  had   sold   in   Achua,  were 


^ 


II  c  Aphob.  i.  p.  816,6. 

»*  Cf.  Demosth,  c  Aphob.  p.  81S, 
p.SI7r23.indp.821. 

Ml  fac^in.  MDt.  Tlnuuvh.  p.  118. 

***  CoBcenung  the  (nu:)ca^>afTtuaee 
TViiiinrli  coDt.  Olympiod.  p.  1 1 70|  37 ; 
Pdliu  X.  192.  The  interpretation 
gives  in  Lex  8eg.  p.  303,  ii  incorrect. 
For  the  other  points  cf.  >EbcIi.  ut  Hup. 
Caaceming  the  itouiXt^c,  afterwards 
<alfed  irXsvfiafMOf  {plumaritu,  tee  Mu- 
rauxi  iDKiipt.  voL  ii.  p.  906,  13,  and 
^pm  p.  9S4,  II,  toother  with  hia 
riaiill''  -  de  Texlrin*  in  the  Ant. 
ItaL) ;  PoUox  viL  34,  35,  and  the 
riiM-wrr'r"— .  BchoL  jGtch.  p.  730, 
ed.  BcMke,  and  Lex  Beg.  p.  395. 

"  It  BUglit  alao  be  luppoaed  that 
tW  price  of  6  minM  for  alaves  at  the 
nan  (aanu)  «•■  nKntioaed  iu  Ando- 


cidea  de  sao  Reditu,  p.  8 


I  that 


ipaxjiav :  for  what  Reiske  (Ind,  An- 
doc  Onit.  Att.  torn,  viii  p.  M3),  in- 
fers from  this  passage,  Remigit  erat 
ingent  prelium  quinqvt  drachma,  will 
not  mislead  any  reader.  Maaniit, 
however,  does  not  mean  a  rower,  but 
a  piecu  of  wood  fur  an  oar,  m  may  be 
easily  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
passages,  wbcro  it  was  supposed  to 
mean  a  rower.  Of  thuse  is  the  pas- 
sage in  Andof  ides,  wlicry  the  context 
clearly  shows,  thai  pieces  of  wood  for 
oars,  and  not  slaves  for  the  oars,  ore 
intended  :  and  a  piece  of  wood  of  this 
description  was  probably  well  paid  for 
at  6  drachmas. 

"'  Vol.  iL  in  the  life  of  Aristippus, 
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ransomed  at  a  compensation  of  5  minas  each,  the  price  haying 
been  fixed  by  the  Achaeans  themselves,  and  the  state  paid  it  to 
their  respective  possessors*®*.  These  statements  agree  for  the 
most  part  with  the  prices  which  were  paid  for  some  akves  told 
to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  upon  the  condition  that  the  individaals 
who  thus  became  sacred  property  should  in  all  other  respects 
be  free,  and  ever  after  be  exempt  from  serving  any  person 
as  slaves.  In  instruments  of  sale  belonging  to  this  kind  of 
transfer  we  find  4  minas  paid  for  a  male,  fit>m  3  to  5  for  a 
female*'* ;  yet  in  a  sale  which  took  place  at  Amphissa  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  not  less  than  1000  drachmas  are  given  for 
a  male  slave.  Plautus  appears,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
the  comic  poets,  to  make  a  high  estimate,  when  he  values 
a  strong  useful  slave  at  20  minas,  and  supposes  a  child 
to  be  sold  for  6  minas*^*.  The  father  of  Theocrines  was 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  state  a  fine  of  500  drachmas  for 
having  attempted  to  emancipate  a  female  slave  of  Cephiso- 
dorus.  The  sum  paid  to  the  state  for  an  offence  of  this 
nature  was,  according  to  law,  the  half  of  the  complete  fine, 
the  other  half  went  to  the  injured  master ;  and  it  is  probf|ble 
that  this  was  a  simple  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained, 
so  that  the  female  slave  appears  to  have  been  valued  at  5 
minas"*.  For  women  who  prostituted  their  persons,  and  female 
players  on  the  cithara,  20  or  30  minas  occur  as  common 
prices*'*.  Neara  was  sold  for  30  minas*'*.  A  negro-woman 
and  an  old  eunuch   are  sold  in   a  play  of  Terence  for  20 


M*  1200  cost  the  state  a  hundred 
talents  according  to  Polybius,  liv. 
xxxiv.  50.  This  was  in  Olymp.  146, 
1,  A.  u.  c.  558  (1 06  B.C.) 

•'°  See  Corp.  Inscript.  Grtec.  Noe. 
1607,  1608,  1699—1710.  The  sacred 
slaves,  Up6bov\oiy  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  e.  g.  the  Venerii  at  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  the  female  servants  of  Aphro- 
dite at  Corinth,  the  nieroduli  of  Co- 
mana  upon  the  Pontus,  which  the 
priests  could  no  more  sell  to  another 
person,  than  the  Thcssalians  could  sell 


their  bondsmen  the  Penestfe,  or  the 
Spartans  their  Helots,  out  of  the 
country.     Cf.  Strab.  xii  p.  384. 

■"  Captiv.  ii.  2,  103,  v.  2,  21,  4,  15. 

»'«  Orat.  cent.  Theocrin.  p.  1327, 
1328,  see  book  iii.  ch.  12. 

«»»  Terent.  Adelph.  ii.  1,  37,2,  15, 
iv.  7, 24,  and  elsewhere,  Plant.  Mo«- 
tellar.  in  several  places,  CurcuL  i.  1, 
63,  iL  3,65,  and  passim, Terent  Phorm. 
iii.  3,  24,  Isocrat.  irtpi  ciyrid<S<rc»r, 
p.  124,  ed.  OrelL 

«'*  Orat.  cont.  Nesor.  p.  1354, 16. 
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nURw'".  Even  these  prices  were  stiU  farther  enhanced  by  luxury; 
ind  although  at  Athens  ati  excellent  slave  could  be  bought  for  10 
minas,  the  price  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Coluiuella  exceeded 
fTcn  this  amount'",  in  the  same  manner  that  the  value  of 
MgTO-»laves  has  at  the  present  day  considerably  increased: 
M  esrly  as  in  the  age  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  an  Alexandrian 
tikat  was  the  price  given  for  the  males  and  females  who 
Mtendcd  at  court"'. 

The  ransom-money  for  captives  was  only  in  part  regulated 
hf  the  price  of  slaves.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
Ae  duJcideans,  wlio  before  the  Persian  war  remained  pri- 
KNten  ill  Athens,  were  ransomed  at  2  minaa  a  head"°;  at 
vbich  «tun  subsequently  the  indigent  citizens  of  Putidiea 
were  Talued,  and  paid  taxes  for  it  as  for  property  of  the 
nuae  atnount.  Again,  Dionysius  tlie  elder,  after  he  had  con- 
(|aerc«l  the  Rhegini,  first  compelled  them  to  moke  good  tlie 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  then  demanded  for  each  roan  a  ran- 
•om  of  3  minas,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  1  mina'";  Han- 
nibal also  agreed  to  ransom  the  Roman  prisoners  at  3  minas 
a  head;  and  tinally,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  wlien  there  were 
many  Athenian  prisoners  in  Macedonia,  the  customary  ransom 
varied  from  3  to  5  minas*".  But  since  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  not  only  the  respectability  and  character  of  a  man, 
but  also  his  wealth  and  importance,  were  taken  into  _considera~ 
tion,  a  higher  rate  of  ransom  was  in  such  cases  arbitrarily  fixed. 
Nicostratus,  as  appears  in  a  speech  attributed  to  Demosthenes'", 
ransomed  himself  for  26  minas;  Plato  was  freed  from  captivity 
by  Anniceris  for  20  or  30  minas;  with  which  sum,  the  Mends 
of  the  philosopher  having  raised  the  money  for  the  ransom  and 


■'*  Terent.  Ennnch.  i.S,89.  la  t. 
i,  13,  be  insccuntely  Bays  that  the 
euaucb  CMt  tbe  tune  nun.  The  ne- 
gnm  uppean  to  have  been  worth  but 
Uttle,  cf.  iiL  3,  18. 

•'•  Bamberger  De  pretiis  renim, 
pL  SS.  CC  Jngler  de  Nuadia.  Serv.  7, 
p.85«qq. 

'"  Jonepli.  Aatiq.  Jud.  zii.  4. 

■"  Herod,  v,  77. 


i,  ^  °  Tlic  former  according  to  the  se- 
coud  book  of  Ibe  (Ecotiomics  attributed 
to  Arietotle,  from  whtcli  tlic  account 
of  DiodoruB  xiv.  Ill,  disagrees  in  se- 
venl  poinU.  The  date  of  tliis  occur- 
rence is  Olymp.  98,  2  (b.c.38;). 

■"  Poljb,  vi.  58,  Demoeth.  de  fals. 
log.  p.  394,  13. 

'"  Cont.  NicoBtrat.  p.  1248,^. 
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expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  processions  at  the 
festivals,  and  while  men  of  ambition  and  high  rank  trained 
them  for  the  games  and  races,  there  arose,  particularly  among 
the  young  men,  that  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  which 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and  which  is 
recorded  by  several  ancient  writers'*';  so  that  many  were 
impoverished  by  keeping  horses,  although  it  is  true  that  others 
were  enriched  by  the  same  means'".    In  early  times  also  tech- 
nical principles  had  been  laid  down  concerning  the  management 
of  horses,  and  rules  of  this  kind  had  been  published  before  the 
time  of  Xenophon  by  Simon  a  celebrated  rider''\    The  price  of 
a  common  horse,  such  as  a  countryman  used^  was  3  minas, 
'^  You  have  not  squandered  your  property,^'  says  the  client  of 
Isaeus*",  by  keeping  horses, ''for  never  were  you  in  posses- 
sion of  a  horse  which  was  worth  more  than  3  minas*^'    But 
a  good  saddle-horse,  or  a  horse  for  running  in  chariot-races, 
according  to  Aristophanes,  cost  12  minas ;  and  since  this  sum 
is  lent  upon  a  horse  in  pawn,  it  must  have  been  a  oonmion 
price'".    But  fetshion  or  fancy  for  horses  raised  their  price 
beyond    aU  limits.    Thus    13  talents  were  given  for   Buce- 
phalus"'.   A  yoke  of  mules,  probably  two  animals,  and  not 
particularly  good  ones,  but  only  destined  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  country  work,  were  sold  for  5  and  a  half  and  ako 
for  8  minas"'.    Asses  were  probably  much  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion ;  yet  besides  the  ludicrous  story  of  Lucian'"  that  the 
ass  Lucius,  when  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for  him,  was  at 
last  disposed  of  to  an  itinerant  priest  of  the  Syrian  goddess  for 
the  sum  of  30  drachmas,  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any- 
thing upon  this  point  in  reference  to  Greece,  and  even  this 
passage   proves   nothing  with  respect  to   the  usual  price  in 
ancient  times,  and  particularly  in  Attica. 


•"  Cf.  Xenop.  de  re  Equestri,  L  12. 
Tercnt.  Andr.  i.  1.  Bach  ad  Xenoplu 
a:con.  2,  h\  &C. 

■"  Xenoph.  CEcon.  3,  8.  Many  an- 
cient writers  speak  of  KaBiinroTpo<f}€iv, 

*"  Xenoph.  de  re  Equestri,  c.  I, 
and  see  Schneidor's  note. 


«**  De  Dicffiog.  Hered.  p.  116. 
^  Aristoph.  Nub.  20, 1226.     Lysias 
KOTTjy,  KOKoX.  p.  306  sq. 
-^  Chares  ap.  GelL  Noct  Alt.  v.  2. 
*^  Isaous  de  Philoct  Her«d.  pw  140. 
»»  Asin.  36. 


PKIOIS  or  00RSE3,  CATTLE,  ETC. 


IbfigBnl  to  the  prires  of  cattle,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess 
^English  writer  could  have  derived  the  statement  t)iat 
ietimeofSocrat«3  cost  8  shillings;  an  assertion  which  tl 
esittmdictcd  by  the  concnrrent  testimony  of  all  writers  who  men- 
tion the  anbject.  If  indeed  2  drachmas  were  paid  for  an  ox  aC 
tht  DcUan  Thcoria'",  I  will  not  deny  that  in  the  most  ancient 
tines  this  price  may  have  existed ;  but  of  later  times  it  is 
bmoccmblc,  and  the  most  that  can  be  allowed  is,  tliat  in  the 
dbtribntion  of  the  prizes,  which  were  merely  a  matter  of  honour, 
this  primitive  standard  may  have  been  retained.  In  Athens, 
•t  tlie  time  of  Solon,  an  ox,  probably  one  selected  as  a  victim, 
wu  soUl  for  5  drachmas,  five  times  as  much  as  a  sheep'";  in 
I^tania,  according  to  Polybius,  for  10  drachmas,  and  a  sheep 
in  like  manner  a  6fth  of  tliis  sum ;  in  Rome  the  price  of  an  ox 
«M  ten  times  that  of  a  sheep'".  If,  therefore,  in  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  Athens,  a  sheep,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  cost 
from  10  to  2U  drachmas,  according  to  ita  age,  breed,  and 
the  ▼ariation  in  the  market-price,  an  ok  may  be  reckoned  at 
from  40  to  100  drachmas.  In  Olymp.  92.  3  { B.C.  410)  5114 
drachmas  were  paid  for  a  hecatomb,  and  if  we  suppose  that 
nearly  100  oxen  were  purchased  for  it,  the  price  of  an  ox 
■mounted  to  about  51  drachmas.  But  in  Olymp.  101.  3. 
(B.C.  379)  a  hecatomb  of  109  oxen  cost  8419  drachmas,  that  is 
771  drachmas  a  head;  in  both  cases  oxen  selected  for  victims 
are  meant***. 

Probably  also  in  other  countries  except  Athens,  prices 
wen  not  much  lower  at  this  period ;  in  Sicily,  which 
abounded  with  cattle,  in  the  time  of  Epicharmus  the  price  was 
tb«  same  as  at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Solon,  For  a  fine  calf, 
according  to  that  comic  poet,  was  sold  for  10  nummi"*,  or  2 
drachmas  4|  obeli  of  Attic  money'";    and  since  it  may  be 


*  Pollox  ix.  61,  where   the  Com- 
r*  questiuD  the  fact. 
»'  Plutarch.  SoloD.  23,  from  Deme- 
Iriui  Phalerena. 

■■■  Hamberger     in     the    Treatise 
above    qaoted.      Taylor    «d    Mairo. 
Sudw.  p.  31. 
"*  Sea  the  Beaond  ri^taoeia  of  the 


Choiseul  luscription,  and  Barth^leiiiy 
in  theM^m.do  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip- 
tiona,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  356,  also  Corp. 
liiEcript.  No.  las  ;cf.  Taylor  ad  Mana, 
Sandw.  p.  36. 

*"  Ap.  Poll.  U.  80. 

"'  According  to  the  aasumptioii  iu 
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inferred^  from  the  analogy  of  the  prices  in  Lusitania^  that  the 
value  of  a  full-grown  ox  was  double,  it  is  probable  that  at 
that  time  in  Sicily,  an  ox  of  similar  quality  might  have  sold 
for  20  nummi,  or  5  drachmas  3^  oboli  of  Attic  money.  A 
sucking  pig  was  sold  at  Athens,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for 
3  drachmas'^.  A  small  sheep  for  a  sacrifice,  picked  out 
for  the  use  of  the  temple,  is  estimated  in  Menander  at  10 
drachmas'^'.  In  the  time  of  Lysias,  the  prices  cannot  have 
been  at  all  lower ;  for  otherwise  the  dishonest  guardian  men- 
tioned in  this  orator  could  not  have  set  down  16  drachmas 
for  a  lamb  at  the  Dionysia,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
eagerness  to  overrate  the  charges  in  his  accounts*^'.  A  remark- 
able but  rather  indeterminate  statement  is  supplied  by  the 
oration  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus*  The  person  for 
whom  this  speech  was  written  had  been  robbed  by  Theo* 
phemus  of  fifty  fine  sheep,  together  with  the  shepherd,  and 
also  a  slave  with  a  valuable  water-pitcher,  and  some  shep- 
herd's implements*^*.  But  the  injured  party  was  indebted  to 
Theophemus  for  a  fine,  which,  together  with  Epobelia  and 
Prytaneia,  amounted  to  1313  drachmas  and  2  oboli***;  and 
he  maintains  that  the  stolen  sheep,  together  with  the  shepherd, 
were  worth  more  than  the  fine*".     If  we  reckon  the  shepherd 

at  a  very  high  rate,  viz.  at  more  than  3  minas,  it  results  that 

• 

fifty  sheep  were  worth  1000  drachmas;  according  to  this 
the  price  of  a  fine  full-grown  sheep  was  at  the  least  20 
drachmas.  Concerning  the  value  of  goats,  which  were  very 
plentiful  in  Attica,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  infomu^ 
tion,  except  that  in  Isseus*^*,  a  hundred  goats,  togetiier  with 
sixty  sheep,  a  horse,  and  some  implements,  are  valued  at  30 
minas.  As  an  example  of  luxury,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  Alcibiades  gave  70  minas  for  a  dog,  which  he  shortiy 
afterwards  deprived  of  its  chief  beauty''\ 


*^  Aristoph.  Pac.  373. 

°*^  Ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  14G  E.  viii.  p. 
3C4D. 

»*•  Lysias  cont.  Diogit.  p.  906. 

"*'  Bee  p„  1155.  These  sheep  are 
called  npo^ara  fiaXeurd. 


"^^  See  p.  1168,  24,  p.  1162,  20,  p. 
1164,10. 

"»  P.  1166,  16,  23,  cf.  p.  1164,  6. 

"*•  De  Ilagn.  Ilered.  p.  293.  The 
passage  in  the  Speech  de  Philoct. 
Ilered.  p.  140,  is  still  more  indefinite. 

"=»  Plutarch.  Ale.  9.    Pollux  v.  44. 
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I  On  die  wibject  of  com  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  more 
ditailed  examination.  The  consumption  of  Attica  required  a 
my  oonndenble  supply  of  com.  "No  state,"  asserts  Dcmos- 
ta,  "consumes  so  large  a  quantity  of  imported  com'"."  The 
.UbenUn  ambassadors  in  Livy"*  boast  of  having  supplied 
IOO/KK>  measures,  althougli  tlieir  state  was  obliged  even  to 
import  c«m  for  the  use  of  the  countrj-men.  But  the  main 
points  to  which  we  must  direct  our  attention  ire,  in  the  first 
pluc>  what  quantity  of  com  did  Attica  require  ?  secondly,  how 
mc)i  of  this  was  it  able  to  produce  at  home  ?  and,  thirdly, 
vlttt  quantity  was  it  compelled  to  procure  by  importation  ? 
To  answer  these  questions,  the  knowledge  of  which  the  Athe- 
aiKis  considered  necessary  in  a  statesman'",  is  far  more  difficult 
fcr  ns  modems,  and  yet  is  indispensable  for  an  accurate  insight 
into  the  political  and  statistical  relations  of  Attica.  I  now 
undertake  the  solution  of  these  proHcniSj  without  presuming 
to  maiotun  that  I  may  not  fall  into  error. 

According  to  tbe  inTestigation  in  a  former  part  of  this 
.  book,  Attica  may  be  assumed  to  have  contained  a  population  of 
135,000  free  inhabitants  and  365,000  slaTes'".  An  adult  stave 
received,  according  to  accounts  which  can  be  fuUy  depended 
apon,  a  choeniz,  or  the  48th  part  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  per 
diem,  and  consequently  consumed  in  a  common  year  of  354 
days  7f  medimrd.  The  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  Polybius, 
receired  about  the  same  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  most  f 
of  a  medimnus  of  wheat  per  month.  If  we  assume  that  among 
the  slaves  there  were  25,000  children,  the  340,000  adults  would 
then  consume  2,507,500  medimni  a  year.  And  if  fourmedimni 
a  year  are  reckoned  for  a  slave  child,  the  total  slave  population 
would  have   consumed  2,607,500  medimni.     Among  the  free 
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inhabitants^  one-half  must  be  reckoned  as  children;  but  tlie 
adults  also,  as  they  were  better  fed  than  the  slaves^  pro- 
bably did  not  consume  so  much  com.  It  will  be  enough  to 
reckon  2  medimni  for  a  child,  and  4  for  an  adult,  altogether 
405,000  medimni  for  135,000  souls.  According  to  thia,  the 
whole  consumption  of  a  common  year  would  amount  to 
3,012,500  medimni,  or  since  an  exact  calculation  is  impossiUei 
in  round  numbers  3,000,000,  exclusively  of  the  seed  comi 
which  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  If,  again,  it  should  be 
alleged  that  a  larger  quantity  than  this  must  have  been  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  foreigners  serving  in  the  navy  and  the 
army,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  absence  of  a  laige 
number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  from  Athens  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  consumption,  as  the  army  was  chiefly 
supplied  from  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  certainly 
be  conceded  that  the  necessity  of  supplying  their  country  with 
imported  provisions,  increased  the  difficulty  to  the  Athenians  of 
employing  many  mercenaries,  who  were  also  to  be  provided 
with  corn'". 

Now  that  Attica  did  not  produce  these  3,000,000  medimni, 
we  know  for  certain ;  and  com  was  brought  from  all  quarters 
into  the  market  of  the  Pireeus,  from  the  Pontus,  Thrace, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Sicily'".  It  is  well  known  that  the 
imports  of  com  from  the  Pontus  were  very  considerable,  which 
was  the  cause  that  Byzantium  was  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
Athenians,  and  partly  for  that  very  reason  Philip  of  Macedon 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  this  town*'^.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias  private  individuals  imported  com  from  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  probably  from  the  Athenian  Cleruchise'*^  Some 
com  was  brought  from  other  countries  by  the  Athenian  merchants, 
and  part  was  supplied  by  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  through  the 
medium  of  a  carrying  trade.  From  the  former  island  there  came 
to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Andocides  corn-vessels  in  considerable 
numbers;  of  the  latter,  which  was  itself  obliged  to  import  com, 


chap,  iv.,  and  many  scattered  passages 
in  the  Orators. 

"^  Demosth.  de  Corona  at  sap. 
Wolf  ad  Lept.  p.  253,  Meursius  F.  A.  !      •«'  Cf.  Lys.  c.  DiogiL  p.  902, 


'"  Xenoph.  ITellen.  vi.  1,  4.  ' 

*'•  Theophrast  de    Plontis  viii.  4. 
See   Anacharsis    torn.  iv.    chap.    55, 
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according  to  Polybius  subsequently  obtained  it  from  Sicily, 
nfind  an  account  in  Lycurgus'",  In  addition  to  this,  EubceB, 
ttodi  was  colonized  with  cleruchi  in  the  lime  of  Pericles  and 
AlolnMles,  supplied  com  and  other  products,  which,  before  the 
oentpaUon  of  Decelea  by  the  Spartans,  were  imported  over 
Orapos,  but  it  subsequently  became  necessary  to  carry  them  in 
riipa  round  Cape  Sunium,  which  was  fortified  on  this  account*". 
A  wry  large  quantity  of  com  must  consequently  liave  been 
iBjiortcd,  although  it  was  not  all  for  the  internal  consumption 
((the  country,  but  some  to  be  sold  in  the  Pirteua  to  foreigners 
Hu*  make)!  the  statement  of  Demosthenes  appear  the  more 
OoiDtelligibie***,  that  the  imports  from  the  Pontus,  which  did 
■tt  amount  to  more  than  400,000  medimni,  might  be  taken  u 
■early  equal  to  the  whole  importation  from  other  countries  ;  so 
Alt  the  total  of  the  imports  would  have  been  little  more  than 
000,000  medimni,  exclusively  of  that  which  was  never  unshipped, 
but  was  transferred  in  the  port  of  the  Pir^us  to  other  coun- 
tries. Demosthenes  appeals  to  the  books  of  the  Sitophylaces  | 
but  mast  wc  suppose  that  they  agreed  exactly  with  liis  words  J 
All  the  Athenian  orators,  and  even  the  noblest  among  them, 
Demosthenes,  distorted  the  truth  without  the  least  hesitation, 
whenever  it  suited  their  own  purposes.  The  total  of  the  imports 
may  be  fitirly  taken  upon  an  average  in  round  numbers  at 
IyOOO,OOOmedimni;  but  in  particularly  bad  years,  when  even  the 
fertile  Boeotift  (at  least  after  two  successive  years  of  deficient 
harrests)  required  foreign  supplies**',  a  much  larger  quantity  was 
doubtless  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  Attica.  If  we  com- 
pare this  sum  with  the  average  number  before  assumed,  it 
follows  tiiat  Attica  must  have  produced  2,000,000  medimni, 
wfaidi  in  my  opinion  was  not  impossible.  The  country,  it  is 
trae^  is  mountainous ;  but  the  height  of  the  mountains  is  not 


••*  Andoctd.  de  buo  reditu  p.  88,  vitos  tlmrXliav  t(rr\v,   do  not  sigTiify 

to,  hjcarg.  e.  Leocr.  p.  149,  Pol;b.  nn  eqaality,  but  onlj  an  approximation 

UTiiL  2.  ia  the  quontitj  of  the  com  from  the 

"•'  Thncyd.  vU.  28,  cf.  viiL  4.  Pontug  to  the  guppliea  received  from 

***  In  Lept.  p.466, 467.    Theworda  other  places,  of  wliich  there  iaanevi' 

rpoc  Twpv*  iw^Ta  rir  in  rw  JCXXw  dent  proof  in  Herod,  viii.  44,  cf.  48. 

■"*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  M. 
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SO  considerable  as  to  have  made  them  necessarily  barren ;  the 
naked  rock^  which  was  not  indeed  uncommon  in  Attica,  com* 
posed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area,  and  where  the  stony 
bottom  was  mixed  with  a  little  earth,  barley  could  be  cultivated; 
and  art  performed  its  share. 

What  portion  of  the  area  of  Attica  (amounting  to  64,000 
stadia,  or  2,304,000  plethra)  was  corn-land,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  ascertain ;  but  that  it  was  possible  for  as  much  land 
to  be  under  the  plough  as  was  sufficient  to  produce  2,000,000 
medimni,  cannot  easily  be  denied.  In  the  territory  of  the 
Leontini,  in  Sicily^,  the  Roman  jugerum,  about  two  plethra 
and  two-thirds,  was  sown  with  a  medimnus  of  com ;  that  is, 
about  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  was  reckoned  for  an  acre 
and  a  quarter,  the  jugerum  being  equal  to  28,800  Roman,  or 
25,532  Rhenish,  i.e.  34,468  English,  feet.  The  fertile  land 
yielded  in  good  years  eightfold,  in  the  best  tenfold.  If  we 
assume,  as  may  be  fairly  done,  the  same  measure  of  seed- 
corn  for  Attica,  and  the  increase  on  account  of  the  inferior  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  as  only  sixfold  (and  even  at  the  present 
day,  when  agriculture  has  undoubtedly  fallen  off,  the  multipli- 
cation of  grain  in  Attica,  according  to  Hobhouse**^,  is  five  and 
six  for  one,  and  never  more  than  ten),  a  plethron  of  land  in 
Attica  produced  two  and  a  quarter  medimni,  and  to  produce 
2,000,000  medimni  888,890  plethra  of  land  were  requisite,  and 
again  for  replacing  the  seed-corn  66,000  plethra  besides. 
According  to  these  suppositions  the  land  in  corn  must  have 
amounted  to  955,500  plethra;  the  rest  remained  for  fallow, 
plantations,  vines,  (which  were  however  frequently  cultivated 
together  with  barley,  the  branches  of  the  vines  being  attached 
to  the  trees,)  leguminous  plants,  gardens,  pasture-grounds,  bog, 
water,  waste-land,  roads,  and  dwellings.  How  little  exaggerated 
this  supposition  is,  appears  also  to  be  proved  from  the  fact,  that 
the  property  of  Phasnippus,  containing  1440  plethra  of  land, 
although  it  was  a  boundary-estate  with  woods,  produced  yearly 


'"  Cic  Verr.  ii.  3,  4?. 
^7  A  Journey  through  Albania  and 
otlier  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe 


and  Asia,  to  Constantinople,  during 
the  years  1809  and  1810.  By  J.  C. 
Uobhouse.  1  x>ndon,  1813,  vol.  i.  p.  41 1  • 
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raiire  thaji  1000  mcdimni  of  com,  and  more  than  800  mctrette 
of  wiiie"*'.  To  general  principles  of  political  arithmetic  I  have 
inteutiurially  jiaid  no  regard,  because,  when  applied  to  ancient 
tiatea,  thry  only  yield  doubtful  and  uncertain  ounclusiona ;  and 
ttfll  less  will  1  iustitute  a  comparison  with  the  produce  of  I<neo- 
dnnon,  since  the  estimate  which  has  been  attempted  In  lie 
lude  from  Plutarch'"  is  founded  upon  false  assumptions. 

With  ui  importation  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  consump- 
tion, and  in  times  of  failure  of  the  crops  even  this  being  innufli- 
cieni,  a  great  scarcity  must  necessarily  have  arisen'",  if  judicious 
urangemcnts  had  not  been  devised  in  order  to  prevent  thft 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  The  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  com  were  therefore  conducted  upon  a  large  scale  j 
Sonium  was  fortified,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  order  to  secure 
llw  Koiling  of  the  com  vessels  round  the  promontor)-;  armed 
kbips  convoyed  the  fleets  laden  with  com,  as  for  example  that 
from  the  I'ontua'"  ;  when  PoUis  the  Spartan  was  stationed  near 
CetMS  .iEgina,  and  Andros,  with  sixty  ships  of  war,  Chabriu 
oAered  faim  battle,  in  order  that  the  corn  from  Gertestus  in 
Eub(ea  might  rejich  the  Pirreus"',  The  exportation  of  all 
gr»in  was  absolutely  prohibited :  of  the  corn  which  arrived 
from  foreign  parts  in  the  harbour  of  Athena  the  law  required 
that  two-thirds  should  be  brought  into  the  city,  and  compli- 
ance with  this  regtdation  was  enforced  by  the  Overseers  of 
the  Harbour"*;  that  is  to  say,  only  one-third  could  be  car- 
ried away  to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Pireeus. 
In    order   to    prevent    the     accumulation    and   hoarding    of 


"  OnL.  c.  FhBiiin>-  P-  10*6,  6. 

*"  Lycntg.  8.  Tharo  were  in  I«co- 
w  abc^etlier  39,000  eatmte^  of  which 
Mot  were  Bpartan:  ons  of  these 
iilili  <  brought  the  proprietor  a  retum 
of  n  nxdJMBJ  at  barley,  fnm  which 
the  wtrate  pradnaa  has  been  ral- 
nbUed.  It  wai  not  bowever  pei^ 
ea*«d  that  tlMM  BS  mtxliiDiii  were 
only  tbe  trlb*  or  rent  of  the  Helote  ; 
Bor  i*  U  owtain  whether  the  pas- 
i^e  i*  lA  bo  aaicMood  of  the  Spartan 


eetalee  k]one,araf  tbeI«cedsinonian 
alM. 

•"  Cf.  e.  g,  Demooth.  c  Phonn.  p. 
918,  8,  c.  Leptin.  p.  467- 

■"  DemoBlh.  de  Corona,  p.  aSO,  2G1, 
&PolycLp.l811,»6. 

*"  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4, 61.  Diod. 
XT.  S4. 

•"  Harpocr.  in  t.  twi/MXitriir  J/uro- 
ptov,  from  Arjttotle,  end  Lex.  Beg.  p. 
3GS,  where  'ATTHtiii  should  be  written 
initead  of  aariKir,  »nd  the  rest  (rf'  tho 
artioie  reatored  from  HBrpocntion. 
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com*'%  engrossing  was  very  much  restricted;  it  was  not  permitted 
to  buy  at  one  time  more  than  fifty  such  loads  as  a  man  could 
carry  {<f>opfiot)*^*.  The  violation  of  this  law  was  punished  with 
death. 

The  corn-dealers  or  the  engrossers  of  com  were  also  compelled 
to  sell  the  medimnus  for  only  one  obolus  more  than  the  price 
they  themselves  had  given.  Notwithstanding  which  regulations 
these  men,  who  were  for  the  most  part  aliens,  raised  the  price 
of  com  by  competition  in  bad  times,  and  often  sold  it  upon  the 
same  day  a  drachma  higher*''.  Lysias  cannot  say  enough  of  the 
villany  of  these  usurers,  who  were  then  as  much  detested  as 
they  are  in  modem  times.  They  bought  up  com  under  the 
pretence  of  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  people,  or  of  having 
an  order  from  the  proper  authorities;  but  if  a  war-tax  was 
imposed,  their  pretended  public  spirit  did  not  show  itself.  The 
public  loss  was  their  gain ;  and  so  much  did  they  rejoice  at  the 
occurrence  of  any  national  calamity,  that  they  never  failed  to 
have  the  first  intelligence  of  it ;  or  else  they  fabricated  some 
disastrous  news,  such  as  that  the  ships  in  the  Pontus  had  been 
taken  or  destroyed,  that  the  trading-places  were  closed  up,  or 
the  treaties  were  broken  off:  even  when  external  enemies  were 
at  rest,  they  annoyed  the  citizens  by  buying  up  the  com,  and 
refusing  to  sell  when  it  was  most  wanted,  in  order  that  people 
might  not  contend  with  them  about  the  price,  but  be  content  to 
take  it  on  their  terms"'.     Nor  did  even  the  merchants  make  any 


■7*  Ck)mpare  Plutarch,  de  Curiosit. 
ad  fin. 

■^*  ^pfxbtf  from  <f>€pcii,  generally 
means  a  platted  basket,  in  which  com 
was  probably  carried.  Taylor  upon 
Lysias  compares  with  it  the  cumeras 
or  cumera  of  the  Romans,  of  which 


may  therefore  be  fairly  taken  for  a 
man*s  load :  thus  the  army  of  Lucul- 
lus,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  followed 
by  30,000  Gauls,  who  carried  30,000 
medimni  of  com.  The  explanations 
of  the  grammarians  afford  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  size,  but  the  notioD  of 


there  were  two  kinds,  a  greater  and  I  Petit  that  <f>opfi6£  is  the  same  as  Kotfupos 
a   less;   the  latter  contained  5  or  6  i  d'^  of  the  Attic  medimnus)  is  abeunL 
modii,  t.  e,  about  an  Attic  medimnus.  ;  See  Leg.  Att.  v.  5,  7. 
See  Acron  ad.  Herat.  Serm.  i.  1,  63.        •^a  See  the  Speech  of  Lysias  against 


Probably  at  Athens  the  phormus  was 
not  very  different  from  the  medim- 
nus; a  medimnus  of  wheat  weighed 
from    about    80   to   90  pounds,  and 


the  Corn-dealers,  particularly  p.  716^ 
718,  720. 

»77  Ibid.  pp.  720,  721,  8q<|. 


puice^  up  ( 


ND    I1RBAI>. 


profit  by  it,  a  circuDistancG  upon  wliich  much  stress  is  laid  by 
the  modem  teachers  of  )>olitical  economy  in  favour  of  engross- 
injt:  on  the  contrary  they  suffered  severe  injury  from  the  combi- 
nations of  the  corn-dealers  and  their  continual  persecution' 
"  If  they  were  not  menaced  with  the  punishment  of  death," 
«y>  Lysifts'",  "  they  would  be  scarcely  endurable." 

WhiLtt,  therefore,  the  sale  of  all  other  commodities  was  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Agoranomi,  the  state,  in  order  to  check  the 
rngrossing  of  com,  had  set  over  this  one  branch  of  trade  the 
Mpantc  office  of  the  Sitophylaces'*',  which  originally  consisted 
of  three  persons,  afterwards  of  ten  in  the  city  and  five  in  the 
PirwuB,  probably  because  their  duties  had  increased.  These 
officers  kept  accounts  of  the  imported  corn,  and  it  was  also  a 
p«rt  of  their  duties  to  inspect  the  meal  and  bread,  and  to  take 
care  that  it  was  sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price"'.  But  even 
the  Sitophylacea  could  not  at  times  control  the  importunate 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  engrossers ;  and  they 
punished  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  at  times  condemned 
to  death***;  where  we  are  as  much  startled  at  the  irregularity  of 


"1 

OSS-    I 

nbi-   f 
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■^  8c«  the  Speech  of  Lfiiaa  ttguiiiHt 
the  Cvra-dMlera,  pp.  JiR,  737- 

-"  Ibid.  p.  725 

■■  Ibid.  p.  732- 

"  LjVM  ut  cap.  p-  7I7>  •nentiona 
three  3itophj]Mixa.  The  other  state- 
ment rerts  upon  the  authorily  of  Aria- 
lotle'*  rtale  of  Athens  ap.  lUrpocrat. 
in  r.  otn^iiXaHF.  vhere  Valesiiu  cor- 
nctljr  reads  iirar  ti  riif  apiOitiy 
MtwrtKoHltia-  Wm  /mv  «r  Sirrti,  &c. 
Sigonin*  R.  A.  iv.  S,  nlentlj  followa 
the  fint  aocoDDti  Petit  v.  fi,  7,  per- 
eaf«A  the  troth,  but  hia  emendBlion 
w  ftke  with  regird  to  the  position  of 
tba  w^^  and  Stca  is  only  to  be  re- 
peated. Photim  (b  whoM  article  for 
^WTTM  read  ^mx)  hai  the  mme  error ; 
he  moraover  stetM  that  in  later  times 
there  were  thirty  (X')  in  the  dtj,  and 
Sre  in  the  PJTMM.  AU  thii  is  with- 
G«t  doabt  to  be  attributed  solely  to 
,  emn  of  (he  tmnicriber, 


and  the  false  emendation  of  previonsly 
existing  mislaices.  The  original  pas- 
sage,  from  which  the  diffyrent  occounU 
were  derived,  was  probably  as  follows  : 
}ffa>p  a  T-if  api6fio¥  iriiXai  ^iv  rptit, 
voTipov  Si  ntyriKniiixa,  t<Ka  fiiv  ip 
SoTit,  mvtt  a  iv  Htipau^.  Their 
duties  may  be  seen  from  Demoeth. 
cont.  Lept.  ubi  sup.  Tlarpociat.  and 
Lex.  &eg.  p.  300.  The  inspection  of 
bread  and  prepared  corn,  particularly 
of  barley  meal  (JX^ro),  occurs  as 
early  as  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  See 
the  ancient  comic  poet  ap.  Plutarch. 
Pnec.  Polit.  IS. 

■•'  Lysisa  ut  mip.  pp.  718,  723, 72», 
extr.  726,  init.  Perhaps  Deniosth. 
cont.  Timocral.  p.  7*3,  4,  also  refers 
to  this  subject,  according  to  whom 
persons  who  acted  fraudulently  in 
dealing  relating  to  corn  were  sen- 
tenoed  to  imprisonmeul. 
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the  corn-police^  as  at  the  severe  administration  of  justice.  A 
still  greater  loss  to  the  state  was  caused  by  the  speculations  of 
the  merchants^  who^  as  Xenophon  remarks"%  fetched  com  from 
different  parts^  and  did  not  sell  it  at  the  first  place  they  arrived 
at,  but  where  they  had  ascertained  the  price  to  be  highest. 
Andocides***  gives  an  account  of  a  plot  for  turning  the  com-? 
fleet  from  Cyprus,  which  was  bound  for  Athens,  in  another 
direction ;  but  he  compelled  the  contrivers  to  relinquish  their 
plans.  No  one  with  regard  to  corn  did  Athens  and  the  other 
Grecian  states  so  much  injury  as  Cleomenes  of  Alexandria, 
Alexander's  satrap  in  Egypt,  who  accumulated  large  stores  of 
com,  fixed  the  prices  arbitrarily,  and  on  account  of  the  number 
of  servants  whom  he  had  engaged  in  the  com-trade,  was  enabled 
every  where  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  market  with  accu- 
racy. He  employed  three  descriptions  of  persons,  some  who 
despatched  the  com,  the  attendants  of  the  latter,  and  others 
who  received  it  and  unshipped  on  the  spot :  accordingly  he  did 
not  allow  his  corn-vessels  to  touch  at  any  commercial  town 
before  his  assistants  in  that  place  had  given  information  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  prices ;  if  they  were  high,  the  com  was 
landed  and  sold,  and  if  not,  the  vessel  proceeded  to  some  other 
place.  By  these  means  the  com  at  Athens  rose  considerably, 
until  the  importation  from  Sicily  produced  a  relief ''^  Of  the 
contrivances  of  this  notorious  corn-dealer  the  author  of  the 
second  book  of  the  CEconomics,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  gives 
some  additional  examples.  At  a  dear  time,  when  the  medimnus 
sold  for  10  drachmas,  he  convened  the  sellers  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  from  them  at  what  price  they  would  transfer 
their  com  to  him ;  upon  their  agreeing  to  sell  it  to  him  cheaper 
than  to  the  retail  dealers,  he  gave  them  the  same  price,  but 
afterwards  fixed  the  medimnus  at  32  drachmas !'  Upon  the 
occasion  of  a  great  scarcity  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  in 
Egypt  to  a  certain  degree,  he  prohibited  that  any  com  should 
be  exported ;  upon  the  representation  of  the  Nomarchs,  that 


***  (Econ.  20,  27. 

***  De  suo  reditu,  pp.  86,  86.    It  is 
almost  uDQeoessary  to  mention  that 


Andocides  was  a  merchant. 
*^  Demosth.    cont.    IMonysod.   p. 
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the  taxes  could  not  be  paid  if  the  exportation  waa  not  mada 
free,  he  permitted  it.  but  at  so  high  a  duty,  that  the  exports 
«rc  very  limited ;  while  the  Nomarchs  were  deprived  of  their 
yretezt  for  not  paying  the  taxes,  and  moreover  a  hirge  sum  was 
niaed  from  the  export  duty. 

The  Attienians  endeavoured  by  various  measures  to  ensure 
«  to  increase  the  importation  of  com.  Of  these  was  the 
general  law  that  no  money  should  be  lent  upon  any  vessel 
iditcfa  did  not  bring  to  Athens  a  return-cargo  of  goods,  amon^ 
vhicli  com  was  expressly  specified'" ;  and  also  the  more  impor- 
tmt  Uw]  which  provided  tliat  no  person  dwelling  in  Atticft 
dunilil  import  com  to  any  other  place  than  into  the  port  o£ 
Athens;  the  transgressor  was  subject  to  a  Phasis,  and  also, 
tccordtng  to  Lycurgus,  to  an  Eisangelia,  and  consequently  to  the 
puniiliineiit  of  death'".  Theophilus'"  asserts,  that  the  com* 
doicra  at  Athens  had  enjoyed  a  freedom  from  taxes ;  which 
evidently  cannot  be  understood  of  the  times  of  its  independence, 
onless  it  waa  a  transitory  indulgence,  or  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  For  the  term  Ateleia  has  several  signitications ;  it  is 
either  a  general  immunity  {areXftii  wttui'twv),  or  a  particular 
exemptioa  from  the  liturgies,  or  from  certain  custom-duties  and 
other  taxes***.  For  example,  the  Athenians  gave  the  universal 
exemption  from  taxes  to  the  Byzantian  and  Thracian  refugees 
who  were  resident  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Thrasybulua"* ; 
and  to  LeocoR  the  ruler  of  the  Bosphorus,  who,  together  with 
his  sons,  had  an  exemption  from  custom-duties,  as  is  particu- 
larly remarked'*'.     In  this  general  Ateleia  was  comprised  the 


■*■  8e«  mbove,  chajk  iz. 
••  Demosth.  c.  Plionn.  p.  918,  6, 
coDt.  I^crit.  ;k  Ml,  4,  Ljcui^.  cont. 
Leocr.  p.  IH,  mnii  tlie  speecb  against 
That  the  Pbasia  might 
n  mch  a  caae  ii  certain 
from  the  lut-inenttoDed  oration,  from 
wbich  (p.  1335,  38)  it  ia  to  be  particu- 
hcfy  renarbd  that  the  infonoer  re- 
ceived half  the  forfeited  commodities. 
CoDceniii%  the  Fhuia  sgaimt  thii 
<fcnce  Me  alio  the  ccmmenlatora  of 
pgOnx  TiiL  47,  and  lies.  8eg.  p.  SiS, 


in  v.  ^urrr,  where  the  words  Q  ifotopim 
cXkoxiSi  4pya(ifnKur  can  onljr  be 
referred  to  tliis  practice.  Conceming 
the  Eiukngelia  ogointt  thia  offence  mo 
Hattlu«e  Miacell.  Thilog.  torn.  i.  p. 
331. 

***  Theophil.  i.  8,  according  to  tlie 
emendation  of  Salmuius  de  M.  U.  V. 
p.  Idfi,  upon  the  ButhoriljrofMSS. 

**  8ce  Wolf  ad  Lept.  p.  lixi.  pqq. 

'"  Demorth.  c.  Lept.  pp.  47*.  47ft. 

"'  Demoath.  c  Lept.  pp.  486—468. 
That  he  was  free  fram  tnutom^n&w 
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exemption  from  custom-duties^  and  from  the  liturgies  (with  the 
exception  of  the  trierarchy,  which  was  only  disallowed  upon 
certain  conditions  regulated  by  law)^  and  for  aliens  from  the 
protection-money^  and  in  particular  cases  from  property-taxes ; 
perhaps  also  the  exemption  from  providing  sacrifices  {ariXeia 
Up&iA)y  concerning  which  very  little  is  known.  That  the  corn- 
merchants  could  not  have  enjoyed  this  universal  immunity  is 
alone  evident  trora  the  fact  of  their  not  having  possessed  several 
of  the  individual  exemptions.  For^  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general  immunity^  they  must  in  the  first  place  have  had  an 
exemption  from  the  import  duties  upon  com ;  now  in  Athens 
the  corn-duty  was  farmed  out**%  and  it  must  therefore  have 
entirely  disappeared^  if  all  corn-merchants  had  been  allowed  by 
law  to  import  com  free  of  duty ;  the  assertion  in  question  does 
not  therefore  require  any  refutation.  It  is  still  less  conceivable 
that  they  should  have  had  permission  to  import  or  export  other 
goods  free  of  duty^  although  individuals  were  allowed  this 
privilege  for  all  or  certain  articles***.  Were  they^  however^ 
exempted  from  the  regular  liturgies?  Unquestionably  not; 
since,  according  to  Demosthenes,  so  small  a  number  either  of 
the  citizens  or  resident-aliens  were  exempted  from  them***. 
Moreover,  this  orator  would  not  have  omitted  to  point  out  the 
prejudicial  effects  which  the  abolition  of  the  immunity  of  the 


is  evident  from  the  comparison  of  tlie 
immunity  given  to  him  and  to  his  sons 
with  that  granted  by  liim  to  all  the 
Athenians,  p.  460,  29.  This  complete 
exemption  appeal's  to  have  been  once 
given  to  the  Thebans  and  Olynthians 
(Harpocrat  in  v.  'lo-orcX^r),  uufess  it 
only  moans  an  exemption  from  protec- 
tion-money and  liturgies,  in  case  they 
should  come  as  denizens  to  Athens,  in 
the  same  manner  tliat  the  Byzantines, 
in  addition  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
gave  an  exemption  from  litui^es  to  all 
Atlienians  going  to  Byzantium.  See 
the  decree  in  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p. 
266,  and  compare  the  decree  of  the 
Arcadians  in  Crete  in  Chishuirs  Ant. 
Asiat.  p.  119. 


^  ^*  Mox  vectigalia  sacns  faciundis  a 
Plothensibus  pendenda  memorantur : 
a  quibus  ut  immunitatem  habeant,  ex 
publico  solvuntur  ea  vectigalia.  Ilinc 
vides  qufls  sit  artkda  UpStp,  quam 
memorat  Demosth.  adv.  Lept.  §  105, 
ed.  F.  A.  Wolfii,  in  qua  jure  ha>«it 
editor  Proleg.  p.  Ixxi.'*  Boeckh.  ad 
Inscript.  82,  torn.  i.  p.  122. 

'•'  See  the  speech  against  Ne»ra,  p. 
1353,  23. 

**'  An  instance  of  free  exportation, 
particularly  of  wood,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  referred  to  Athens,  it  fur- 
nished by  TheophrastuB  CSiar.  23, 
I  See,  however,  above,  note  226. 
Transl.] 

***  See  book  iii.  ch.  21. 
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iota  would  liave  had  upon  ttie  importation  of  corn, 
if  snything  of  the  kind  had  existed ;  for  in  the  speech  against 
Leptinn  he  sesrcliea  for  every  argument  against  this  abolition, 
ami  particularly  when  speaking  of  Leucon's  Ateleia,  he  men- 
tiona  the  dangerous  effect  nhich  the  abolition  of  this  exemption 
might  have  upon  tJie  free  exportation  from  the  Bosporus. 
Ucnce  it  may  be  concluded  eitlier  that  the  immunity  of  the 
com-mcrcltants  had  no  real  existence,  or  that  it  amounted  to  a 
very  trifling  exemptJoit.  At  t]ie  most  it  might  be  possible  that 
the  resident- aliens  who  imported  corn,  were  exempted  from 
certain  degrading  Uturgie»,  such  as  the  Scaphephoria  and  the 
like,  or  ^m  the  protection- money*".  Nor  moreover  is  the 
lesat  credit  due  to  the  absurd  assertion  of  the  Scholiast  to 
Arittophaiiea"*  that  in  Athens  the  merchants  had  an  immu- 
nity from  all  property- taxes.  They  were  not  even  excepted 
ftvm  Uie  liturgies,  an  exemption  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
WDoM  hare  been  extremely  unfair;  Andocides,  notwithstand- 
m^  that  he  was  a  merchant,  performed  liturgies,  though  he  wa» 
oot  appointed  upon  his  own  offer"'.  Tlie  statement  of  the 
Srholuut  is  either  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  words  of 
die  poet,  or  a  misconception  of  the  account  of  Euphroniua> 
npOD  whose  authority  he  relies.  The  truth  is,  that  those 
who  traded  by  sea  had  an  exemption  from  serving  in  war, 
although  this  privilege  was  probably  circumscribed  within 
narrow  limits'".  Now  since  the  exemption  from  military 
MTvice  is  also  called  Ateleit^",  it  seems  to  me  most  probable, 
that  when  Theophilus  speaks  of  the  immunity  of  the  corn-mer- 
chants, he  means  nothing  more  than  this  exemption,  which  was 
granted  alike  to  all  merchants. 

Athens  had  public  warehouses  for  corn  in  the  Odeum,  the 


■*'  Cntcemng  tlie  Utter  see  book 

•«  Pint.  9D6,cf.Eccle«.  1019. 

""  Andocid.  de  My»L  p.  6S,  cf. 
IiMcript.  ap.  Chandler  iL  n,  p.  48,  Vit. 
I.  Oimt.  p.  8S9. 

•^  Thb  M  aUled  bf  the  BcholiaM 
liiiim  If  inil  bjSuidaa  in  v.  tfiitop6t  (If 


'  Vid.  Oral.  conL  Nemr.  nbi  iup. 
Wbelher,  however,  the  immoiut}'  from 
miltlary  service  wm  comprued  under 
the  ariXfui  o>raiTw>',  may  be  fairly 
doubled,  allliough  military  cervice  was 
included  among  the  r<Xt) ;  at  leaat  I 
do  not  ventare  to  aisnme  it  without 
express  teetimon;  to  the  point 
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Pompeum,  the  long  Porch,  and  at  the  naval  storehouse  near  the 
sea,  where  com,  bread,  &c.,  were  sold  to  the  people^**.  It  is 
not,  however,  quite  clear,  whether  this  magazine  was  used 
exclusively  for  com  which  belonged  to  the  state,  or  whether 
grain  was  there  measured  out  which  was  the  property  of  private 
merchants.  There  are  some  grounds  for  considering  the 
latter  notion  as  the  more  probable^^  It  is  at  least  certun  that 
considerable  stores  were  brought  to  Athens  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  which  must  have  been  kept  in  these  warehouses.  This 
com  was  in  part  purchased  with  the  public  money,  and  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions:  a  merchant  named  Chrysippus 
boasted  of  having  given  a  talent  for  that  purpose ;  Demosthenes 
also  presented  an  equal  sum^**'.  Certain  persons  named  Sitonn 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  purchase,  whose  office  was 
not  considered  unimportant,  as  it  implied  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  people ;  there  were  also  Apodectee,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
receive  the  corn  and  to  measure  it  out.  The  former  situation  was 
once  filled  by  Demosthenes ;  and  it  was  perhaps  at  that  time 
that  he  gave  the  voluntary  contribution  already  mentioned^^. 
It  was  doubtless  sold  to  the  people  at  a  very  low  price,  as 
otherwise  these  donations  of  money  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary ;  perhaps  too  the  com  brought  to  Athens  was  at  times 
distributed  gratis.  But  the  want  of  adequate  information 
renders  it  impossible  to  form  any  certain  conclusion ;  for  even 
when  the  reader  hopes  that  he  has  at  length  met  with  a  state- 
ment which  may  be  depended  upon,  the  ambiguity  of  the 
expression  and  the  difficulty  of  interpretation,  oppose  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  his  way.  Thus  Demosthenes,  in  the  speech 
against  Leptines,  relates  that  two  years  before,  during  a  scarcity 
of  corn,  Leucon  had  sent  so  large  a  quantity  and  at  so  cheap  a 


^^  Demoeth.  cont.  Phorm.  p.  918. 
Concerning  the  public  sale  of  com  see 
also  SchoL  Arisioph.  £q.  103,  con- 
cerning the  Odeum  see  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
318,  and  upon  the  magazines  of  com 
Pollux  ix.  45,  with  the  commentators. 

^1  From  Demosth.  ut  sup.  p.  918, 
21^26. 


^'  Demosth.  cont.  Phorm.  p.  918, 
27.  First  decree  at  the  ^id  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  Theophiast. 
Char.  23,  does  not  appear  to  refer  to 
this  poiuL 

'<*'  Pollux  viii.  114,  Demosth.  de 
Corona,  p.  310,  1. 


fir.] 
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that  fifteen  talents,  of  which  Callisthenes  had  the  maDage- 
mcDt,  reniamed  as  a  surplus.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted 
»hcther  a  clear  surplus  actually  remained,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  cnmmentators  understand  it,  viz.,  that  these  fifteen  talents 
formed  a  portion  of  the  money  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of 
torn,  which  had  not  been  entirely  consumed ;  or  whether  we 
ue  not  rather  to  understand  that  as  the  com  had  been  bought 
up  at  a  low  price,  this  sum  remained  as  a  net  surplus  profit  to 
the  state,  after  the  com  liad  been  sold  to  the  people'*'.  To 
Uut  donation  of  com  an  account  of  Strabo  has  been  with  much 
■l^jweiit  prul>ability  referred""  ;  for  the  context  shows  that  he 
must  allude  to  some  particular  distribution  of  corn,  inasmuch 
u  he  states  expressly  that  Leucon  had  sent  2,100,000  inedimni 
lo  the  Athenians  from  Tlieudosia ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
took  place  within  the  space  of  one  year.  For  since  Attica 
consumed  3,000,000  medimni,  of  wliich  in  the  regular  course 
of  tiling!!  it  was  required  to  produce  2,000,000,  a  failure  of  tha 
crops  might  easily  for  once  have  caused  the  produce  of  tha 
cnontry  to  fall  off  to  half  the  usual  amount ;  and  while  the 
"ther  countries,  which  also  felt  the  effects  of  the  general 
scarcity,  were  unable  to  furnish  any  supplies,  Leucon  alone 
made  up  the  deficiency. 

On  particular  occasions  free  distributions  of  com  took 
place  at  Athens  {vtToSotrlat),  such  as  were  very  frequent  in 
Rome;  the  object  of  them  being  in  both  places  to  pacify  the 
people"*.     The  presents  in  particular,  which    were  at  times 


*■  The  pUBige  is  ■■  foUom  (p.  467. 
I( — 17):  'AAXA  jTporipiHri  ainitiat 
wapa  wairir  arOpitwoit  ytpoitivrit  ou 
fovom  tfur  hccati*  airor  iwitrrtCKtv, 
oXU  nxrovniF  JiTTt  inrnnuStra  ipfv- 
fimi  TaKatra,  i  KaXXurWrrit  SifcifiTf, 
wpotrwtpiyrrivOtu.  Tovovtw  ahould 
pTidmtljr  be  written  with  Hier.  Wolf, 
tad  anDpara  the  note  of  F.  A  Wolf 
*d  Lef>t.  pp.  257,  268.  Tli8  date  of 
the  ocdUTence  ia  Olymp.  106,  4  (3S7 
■.c.)  The  chief  Bmbignity  lies  in  tlie 
wari  wfxwirfptytWcrAu.  It  might  be 
said  th«t  if  DemoMheaes  had  only 
wiibcd  Id  >igiiif]r  the  randuo  of  the 


money  appointed  for  purchadng  corn, 
he  would  have  iiaid  irtpiyimr$ai ;  and 
that  npotmtpiyfnaBtu  shows  that  the 
excees  waa  gained,  viz.  hj  the  sale  of 
com  to  the  citizens ;  but  I  do  not 
venture  to  foond  any  Brgumente  npon 
this  Bupposilion.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed tlmt  the  com  wm  sold  abroad. 

"i  viL  p.  216. 

*•  Aratoph.  Veep.  ^U.  The  word 
(riroSmri'a  oocun  in  PoUux  viii.  103, 
who  observes  from  Andocides  that 
check!  ng'«lerkB(iin'cypi^ic)  were  em- 
ployed for  some  purposes  connected 
with  it. 
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made  to  the  people  from  foreign  partn,  were  distributed 
gratis.  Thus  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  Olymp.  118,  2  (307 
B.C.),  promised  to  the  Athenians  150,000  medimni  of  corn  as 
a  present  from  his  father.  Thus  Spartocus,  the  son  of  Eumelus, 
king  in  the  Bosporus,  who  reigned  twenty  years  from  Olymp. 
119,  1  (304  B.C.),  sent  10,000  medimni  to  the  grateful  people 
of  Athens^^'.  So  again  in  Olymp.  83,  4  (445  b.c.),  in  the 
Archonship  of  Lysimachides,  the  Athenians  during  a  scarcity 
of  com  received  from  an  Egyptian  of  the  name  of  Psammeti- 
chus,  who  was  not  known  to  them,  40,000  medinmi  of  wheat, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  genuine  citizens^®'.  With 
this  distribution  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes^^*  confounds 
another,  in  which  each  citizen  received  5  medimni  of  barley, 
although  he  himself  perceives  that  from  40,000  medimni  14,240 
citizens  could  not  have  each  received  5  medimni.  The 
donation  of  which  Aristophanes  speaks,  took  place  in  Olymp. 
89,  1  (424  B.C.),  one  year  before  the  Wasps  of  the  same  poet, 
when,  in  the  Archonship  of  Isarchus,  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken against  Euboea.  At  that  time  it  was  probably  expected 
that  large  supplies  would  be  derived  from  this  island,  and  50 
medimni  of  com  had  therefore  been  promised  to  each  citizen, 
a  new  scrutiny  being  also  instituted  into  the  genuineness  of 
their  births;  after  all,  however,  they  only  received  5  me- 
dimni*'°.     The  division  of  the  lands  in  Euboea,  which  Aris- 


*®'  Plutarch.  Demetr.  10;  Diod.  xx.  ;  EumeluSf  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
46;  Attic  Decree  in  Corp.  Inecript  tion.  More  however  of  these  well- 
Gr.  No.  107.  Concerning  the  time  of  known  princes  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
Spartocus,  or,  as  Diodorus  incorrectly  observed  that  by  Bosporus  and  Pontus 
calls  him,  Spartacus,  see  Diod.  xx*  '  the  same  kingdom  is  signified.  [  See 
100.  The  same  person  is  mentioned  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  vol.  ii. 
in  two  inscriptions  found  at  Phana-  p.  90-4.  Transl.] 
goria,  Corp.  Inscript  Gr.  Nos.  2120,  |  *'■  Philochorus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
2120  b.  Another  more  ancient  Spar-  Vesp.  716,  where  6'  fivpid^as  should 
tocus  occurs  in  Diod.  xii.  31, 36  (where    be  written  from  Plutarch.  Pericl.  37. 

Concerning  the  number  of  the  citizens 
comp.  above  chap.  7* 
*»»  Ubi  sup. 
*^°  Aristophanes  in  the  text,  where 


see  the  Commentators),  also  king  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  another  in 
xiv.  93,  and  again  another  as  king  in 
the  Pontus  in  Diod.  xvi.  52,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Pairisades.    the  words  (tvias  fPevyvp  allude  to  the 


A    Spartocus,   father    of    Pairisades, 
perha^is  the   same  with    the  son    of 


examinations  into  the  legal  claims  of 
the  citizens,  which  were  made  with 


r 
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topbano  ejcpTvisly  distinguishes  from  this  donation  of  com, 
w«  perhaps  promised  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  donation  of 
earn  made  by  Atticas  to  the  people,  at  the  time  of  their  severe 
diMrcss,  is  »lso  a  well-known  circumstance'". 

Before  I  attempt  to  Bscertain  the  prices  of  com,  something 
mart  be  said  upon  the  measures  by  which  it  was  sold.  The 
Attic  oom-medimnus  {lAtBifiyot  airfipoi)  contained,  according 
to  the  diviition  commonly  used  in  trade,  G  sext&rii  {iinfit) 
or  48  choenices,  or  192  cotylaa  (no-rvXai) :  this  last  was  used 
both  as  a  dry  and  a  hquid  measure*'*.  Pollux  in  the  fourth 
book  reckons  3  cotylas  instead  of  4  to  a  chocnix,  which  belongs 
to  some  other  mode  of  computing  than  that  in  use  among 
the  Athenians.  A  chocnix  was  the  common  daily  allow- 
ance of  food  {fifi.(pt)<Tta  rpotfi'jy",  particularly  for  slaves,  from 
which  cirt-umstance  the  Corinthians,  who  had  a  great  number 
of  slaves,  are  said  to  have  been  called  ckanix-measurera  by  the 
Pythian  priestess'".  An  athlete  indeed  was  able,  according 
to  llicophmstus,  to  consume  Sj  Attic  chcenices  a  day; 
and  if  Aglua  required  for  one  meal  12  minas  of  meat  and  a 
choB  of  wine,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  eat  4  chteniccs  of 
whcaten  bread.  This  woman  was  a  player  on  the  trumpet  of 
trrcat  celebrity ;  Herodorus  of  Megani,  also  a  famous  trumpeter, 
consumed  6  choenices  of  wheaten  bread  each  day,  8  minas 
of  meat,  or  according  to  another  authority  20  minas,  and 
drank  twice  as  much  as  the  former  person'";  not  to  mention 
many  other  gluttons,  whose  names  may  be  found  in  Athenieus. 
The  Spartans  also,  who  lived  upon  meagre  food,  appear  to  have 


^,  ^,„.,„^^  „  ^^„. 

diirnix  naa  hut  a  hmali  quantity ;  Init 

t.<.u<i?ining  iW  Archon,  under  whom 

\\\e    i-\feA\\\oD    <aas    uiidcrlaken,  Ke 

K)>oakiiig  of  Boldiers,  wlio  woulJ  natu- 

I'almer  I'.sercit,   in   Aurt.   Gnrc.   p. 

rally  consumo  a  large  quiuility,  and 

7M.     fonipare  ako  the  FragiiienU  of 

tliat  there  were  aJso  many  peraoiM  of 

I'liilut-burui.  in   the    cdilion    of   Lenz 

io.iS,cU-]i..iip.  5I,S2. 

nveuy.\pa  rh  irifittoXa  {>'  tM,,  Atheii. 

'      \,|-*Alt.2. 

iii.  |.  sn  K. 

•'   P..lluii  I.  113;  iv.  KHl:  vii.  I'JS; 

'"  Allien,  vi.  p.  272  n. 

rf  AUiCT..  xi.  p.  473  K. 

"=  ^;ii,,i..  V.  II.  1.  «ii  poiiuji  iv. 

'  ■  See  llrrod.  vii.  IH7,  from  whirh     89  ;    Allirn. 
I   might   indeed   be   inferred  tlial  a  '  Aihi-iiifus  is  ' 
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eftten  much ;  each  person  was  therefore  bound  to  furnish 
monthly  a  medimnus  of  barley-meal  to  the  public  entertain- 
ment, together  with  a  scanty  portion  of  other  provisions.  The 
Athenian  prisoners  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse  received  only 
half  a  chcenix,  t.e.  2  cotylas  of  barley  and  1  ootyla  of 
water,  which  allowance  was  continued  for  eight  months^**. 
That  with  this  scanty  food  many  of  them  perished  in  the  first 
seventy  days  from  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
particularly  as  barley  contuns  but  little  nourishment**'.  The 
size  of  these  several  measures  immediately  follows  from  the 
determination  of  the  medimnus.  Without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  false  statements  of  Eisenschmid  and  Rom^  de  PIsle,  or 
to  the  ambiguous  calculation  of  Rambach,  I  follow  the  account 
given  by  Ideler,  which  can  alone  be  depended  upon. .  The 
Athenian  medimnus  then,  like  the  Sicilian,  contained  6  Ro- 
man modii**';  but  the  modius,  according  to  a  decree  of  the 
people  preserved  in  Festus,  contained  16,  the  amphora  48 
sextarii ;  consequently  the  Athenian  medimnus  contained  about 
2  amphorae,  which  is  also  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Rhem- 
nius  Fannius^*'.  But  the  amphora  or  quadrantal  was  the 
Roman  cubic  foot,  which  as  the  Roman  foot  of  long  measure 
is  nearly  equal  to  131  Paris  lines,  contained  1301  Paris  cubic 
inches.  The  medimnus  was  therefore  about  equal  to  2602 
French  or  3150*059  English  cubic  inches  (for  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  ratio  of  the  modius  to  the  medimnus  was 
precisely  as  6  to  1);  and  the  English  pint  of  dry  measure 
containing  33'G    cubic   inches,   the  medimnus  of  3150  cubic 


*'•  Concerning  the  Spartans  see 
Plutarch.  Lycurg.  12.  Of  the  pri- 
Bonera  in  Syracuse,  Thuc.  vii.  87 ; 
Plutarch.  Nic.  29 ;  cf.  Eustath.  ad  II. 
X.  p.  1282,  15.  Diodorus  xiii.  33, 
asserts  that  the  proposal  of  Diocles 
was  accepted,  that  the  captive  Athe- 


the  other  prisoners,  he  does  not  de- 
serve the  least  credit,  and  he  has  pro- 
bably confounded  2  cotylas  with  8 
chcenices. 

*'7  A  then.  iii.  p.  115. 

* »  Ni'pos  Att.  2  ;  Cic  Verr.  Fm- 
nient.  46,  49 ;  Suidas  in  v.  ficdifiror, 


nians,  Sicilians,  and  Italians  should  |  from  which  passage  correct  Zodafu 

work  in  prison,  and  receive  2  dice-    in  the  same  word. 

niccs  a  day  (xiii.    19);  but  although        **"  Hujua  (amphorse)  dimidium /eri 

he  here  speaks  of  a  different  period,    uma,  ut   et    ipta   medimni    amphora^ 

viz.  when  they  were  brought  out  of    ierque  capii  modium. 

the  stone-quarries,  and  separated  from 
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nAa  a  eqtml  to  9.V75  prnts,  or  1  Imshel  3  gallons  5-75  pints, 
is.  nearty  a  busbel  and  n  half. 

Of  otbcr  corn  measures,  consistently  with  my  plan,  I  shall 
jjIBljr  touch  opon  tlie  ftrtabe  and  the  Bteotian  cophinus.  The 
I  a  Persian  messurc,  and  contained,  according  to  Hero- 
1  Attic  medimnus  and  3  chcenices.  Others  fix  it  at  an 
qiproxitnate  valuation  as  equal  to  the  Attic  medimnus*".  It  waa 
■bo  in  use  in  Egy]>t,  where  there  was  besides  a  smaller  artalie, 
which  only  contained  3  J  Roman  modii  or  26?  Athenian  chos- 
n»ce»***.  If  the  capacity  of  this  measure  is  doubled,  it  ^ves  53  J 
Athenian  cliocnices,  which  differs  so  little  from  the  value  of  the 
greater artabe  in  Herodotus  (51  chcenices).  that, as  it  appears,  we 
my  fairiy  assume  the  smaller  artabc  to  have  been  exactly  half 
the  greater,  and  snppose  either  tliat  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
is  too  low,  or  that  the  valuation  of  the  smaller  artabc  at  3^ 
Roman  modii  is  somewhat  too  high,  or,  lastly,  that  the  ratio 
of  the  Atlieiiian  medimnus  to  the  Roman  modius  has  been 
estimated  a  fraction  too  low.  The  Boeotian  cophinus,  which 
was  used  both  aa  a  wet  and  dry  measure,  contained  3  choeis*", 
i.  r.  a  quarter  metrctes,  or  36  cotyUs,  since  the  nietretes  con- 
Inned  141  cotylas,  which  is  equivalent  to  9  chcenices,  or  ^ 
rocdimnus  of  Athenian  measure. 

The  prices  of  different  kinds  of  corn  were,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, very  different.  In  Sicily  and  Upper  Italy  the  price  of 
barley  was  only  half  that  of  wheat,  in  Athens  probably,  as 
in  Lontania,  it  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  the 
latter"';  but  where  the  price  of  com  is  mentioned,  the  par- 
ticular description  of  gnun  u  not  always  specified.  It  may  be 
seen  from  examples,  that  the  prices  from  the  time  of  Solon  to 
that  of  Demosthenes  were  continually  rising ;  yet  again  there  fre- 
quently existed  at  the  same  period  a  great  fluctuation,  ivccording 
to  the  greater  or  less  productiveness  of  the  years,  the  increase 


S,  3Si  EfiphwuM  Pander.  M. 
-"  WMMlh«  ad  Diod.  sx.  9S. 


'"  Pollux    iv.     169;     Hca^ch.     in 

***  Cooc«mii]g  Upper  Italy  snd 
LositaniB  see  above  chap.  10.  1  will 
■peak  of  Sicilj'  and  Athena  presoDtt)'. 
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or  diminution  in  the  imports,  the  prejudicial  efforts  of  the 
engrossers  both  in  and  out  of  Attica,  or  the  imposition  of  high 
custom-duties  in  foreign  parts,  or  the  accidental  remission  of 
them  to  the  Athenians ;  thus  Leucon  and  Pairisades,  kings  of 
the  Bosporus,  the  former  of  whom  used  to  levy  a  duty  of  a  thir- 
tieth upon  all  exported  com,  granted  to  the  Athenian  people  an 
exemption  from  this  tax^***  Prices  at  Athens  were  never  again 
so  low  as  in  the  time  of  Solon,  when  the  medimnus  was  sold  for 
a  drachma^"*.  Barley-meal  {a\<f>i,Ta)  was  sold  in  the  age  of 
Socrates  at  2  drachmas  the  medimnus,  and  at  an  obolus  for 

4  choenices^*^;  by  which  however  we  are  not  to  understand 
meal  prepared  after  the  modem  way.  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
reckons,  that  in  his  age  the  choenix  of  barley-meal  sold  at  2 
chalcAs,  and  consequently  the  medimnus  at  2  drachmas^: 
but  this  can  only  refer  to  the  cheapest  years,  for  at  this  period 
the  common  price  at  Athe-ns  was  much  higher.  In  a  play  of 
Aristophanes^'*  a  man  declares  that  he  has  lost  a  hecteus  of 
wheat,  by  not  having  gone  to  the  assembly,  and  consequently 
not  receiving  his  3  oboli ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
about  the  96th  and  97th  Olympiads  (396-2  b.c.)^  the  medimnus 
of  wheat  sold  for  3  drachmas,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  price  of  barley  just  quoted.  But  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  even  after  Alexander's  expedition  against  Thebes, 

5  drachmas  were  a  moderate  price,  at  which  during  a  scarcity  some 
of  the  more  liberal  corn-dealers  sold  their  wheat :  thus  Chrv- 
sippus  sold  10,000  medimni  at  this  price  ^^*.  According  to  the 
speech  against  Phsenippus^*,  even  barley  must  have  been  at 

6  drachmas  for  a  long  time,  as  18  drachmas  are  stated  to  be 
three  times  the  former  price.  The  prices  in  other  Grecian 
States  were  not  very  different.  In  the  second  book  of  the 
CEconomics  attributed  to  Aristotle,  it  is  stated  that  the  price 
of  barley-meal  at  Lampsacus  was  4  drachmas,  but  that  the 


***  Demosth.  c.  Lept.  p.  467,  c. 
Phonn.  p.  917,  25. 

**»  Plutarch.  Solon.  23. 

**^  Plutarch,  de  Animi  Tranquil- 
litate  10,  Stob.  Serm.  xcv.  p.  621. 
Comp.  Barth^emy  in  the  M^m.  de 


TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xLviii. 
p.  394,  concerning  the  price  of  com. 

*"  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  in  Vit  Diog. 

**•  Eccle8.643. 

^  Demoeth.  cont.  Phorm.  p.  918. 

♦3'  P*  1048,  24. 
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^ttte  oiice  fixed  it  upon  a  particular  occasion  at  fi  drachmas, 
in  onier  to  obtain  a  profit  on  the  dift'ercnce.  \Vhen  Sicily 
auue^  under  the  Roman  dominion,  the  latter  people  fixed  for 
supplies  tie  Frumentum  Decumanum  Altenim  at  3  sesterces 
(or  each  modiua,  the  Imperatum  and  ^stimatuin  of  wheat  at 

4  and  of  barley  at  2  se.sterees  the  modius ;  a  price  which 
1  out  at  that  time  have  been  moderate,  as  the  Romana  would 
[    doubtleM  have   fixed  a  low   rate,   although,  according  to  the 

■tateuent  of  Cicero,  it  was  not  insupportable  to  tlie  cultivators. 
CooMquently  the  medimnus  of  the  Decumanum  Alterum  cost 
at  that  time  4  drachmas  the  medimnus,  of  the  Imperatum 
tad  .Kktiniatum  of  barley  2  drachmas  4  oboli,  and   of  wheat 

5  drachmas  2  oboli  of  Attic  money.  If  these  high  prices 
should  seem  startling,  we  must  remember  how  dense  was 
the  population  of  this  countrj-  and  how  large  the  exportation. 
In  earlier  times,  however,  corn,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
price  of  cattle"*,  must  have  been  much  cheaper  in  Sicily;  and 
■ubac(}aently,  as  for  example  in  the  time  of  A'crres,  prices  did 
i>ot  attain  eren  this  height,  on  account  of  the  decreasing  popu- 
Uti'in  of  the  cities;  the  medimnus  of  wheat  was  commonly 
•old  at  that  time  for  12  sesterces,  or  2  drachmas  4  oboli, 
and  never  rose  to  more  than  15  sesterces,  or  3  drachmas  4 
oboli*".  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  prices  of  the 
soppUes  of  Sicilian  com,  as  the  Romans  had  fixed  them,  the 
ooit  of  transport  to  each  separate  place  of  destination  was  like- 
wise incladed.  Such  prices  as  the  following  are  extraordinary-, 
viz.:  when  com  rose  at  Athens  to  16  and  even  barley  to 
18  drachmas;  also  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  544 
(210  B.C.),  the  Sicilian  medimnus  of  com  was  sold,  according  to 
Polybiua,  at  15  drachmas,  or  rather  denarii ;  and  in  DoUa- 
bcUa'a  army,  from  which  the  supplies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
l^aodicea  were  cut  off,  the  medimnus  of  wheat  was  sold  for 
13  drachmas"*.  From  a  very  cormpt  passage  of  Strattis  pre- 
served in  Pollax*",  so  much  at  least  may  be  gathered,  that  a 


■•  Bee  abort,  cliap.  xiv. 
—  Cie.V«T.FniraBnt.74,76,Bl,M. 
**  Denuath.  ooat.   Phorm.  p.  918, 
OnL  Mat.  PhMiipp.  p.  1045,4,  Folyb. 


ix.  44,  Cic.  ad  Fatn.  xiL  13. 

•"  Pollux  iv.  160.  Pitil.  u/  nip, 
reckons  from  this  piuisnge  tlic  nii-dim- 
nua  at  138  drarhniiiJi. 
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slave,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  master,  pretends  to  have 
bought  a  Boeotian  cophinus  of  barley-meal  for  4  drachmas , 
which  gives  for  the  medimnus  21  drachmas  2  oboli ;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  same  grammarian  that  another  writer 
spoke  of  wheat  being  sold  for  32  drachmas,  without  doubt  refer- 
ring to  the  usurious  practices  of  Cleomenes,  which  I  have 
already  noticed^'* ;  not  to  mention  that  at  Athens  during  the 
siege  of  Sulla,  the  medimnus  of  wheat  rose  to  a  thousand 
drachmas,  the  inhabitants  being  reduced  to  feed  even  on  shoes 
and  leathern-bottles;  and  in  like  manner  at  Casilinum,  where 
the  Prsenestini  were  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  same  measure 
was  sold  for  200  drachmas  ^*^ 

The  varieties  of  bread  were  extremely  numerous  in  Qreeodf 
and  the  invention  of  the  Atlienians  in  particular  was  directed 
with  great  success  to  this  department  of  the  culinary  art^. 
Athenaeus  and  Pollux  will  supply  the  amateur  of  the  arts  of 
cookery  and  baking  with  sufficient  materials  for  inquiries,  whidi 
we  neither  feel  disposed  nor  entitled  to  enter  upon.  The  most 
common  distinction  is  between  wheaten-bread  {dprof)  and 
barley-bread  (fid^a) :  aX<f>iTa  sometimes  means  barley-meal 
itself,  and  sometimes  a  bread  or  rather  cake  made  of  barley- 


***  Pollux  iy.  165,  where  there  stood 
formerly  the  word  rpuucoyradi^paxfjii- 
irvpyoi,  an  uncouth  form,  which  Pe- 
titus  however  retained,  and  proposed 
to  cliange  to  Tpuucorraiidpax}i67rvpyoi, 
The  reading  of  Voss^s  manuscript, 
rpuucoyra^idpaxpoi  wpoi,  is  evidently 
the  right  one,  and  consequently  the 
price  of  wheat  is  meant:  manifestly 
that  which  was  fixed  by  Cleomenes. 
The  present  reading  in  the  text,  61- 
d/xix/Aoi,  is  entirely  without  found- 
ation, as  well  as  Kuhn*s  conjecture, 
TpuucMd€Kddpaxf*^  •  rpiKovradpaxfuHy 
the  correction  of  Jungermann,  has  in- 
deed some  probability ;  however  I  con- 
sider the  reading  of  Voss's  manuscript 
to  be  correct  for  this  reason,  that  the 
use  of  the  singular  compound  rpuumv- 
radcd/xix/MM  instead  of  ^voKturpuucovrd- 
^paxfioi  appears  to  be  the  very  reason 


why  Pollux  quotes  the  word. 

^  See  Plutarch  Sulla  13,  and  StnOio 
V.  p.  1G4,  whore  in  the  account  of  Cmr 
silinum  the  medimnus  is  mentioned 
alone,  without  the  thing  measured, 
which  ought  never  to  have  ^ipeared 
surprising  to  so  excellent  a  scholar  ma 
Casaubon,  as  it  so  frequently  occim. 
Pliny,  Frontinus,  and  Valerins  Maxi- 
mus  substitute  indeed  a  mouse  in  the 
place  of  this  measure,  but  Strabo  had 
too  much  judgment  to  say,  as  the 
Ck)mmentatoni  impute  to  him,  that  900 
drachmas  were  given  for  a  mousey  and 
that  the  sellers  died,  but  that  the 
buyers  saved  their  lives.  We  must 
indeed,  if  this  story  be  true,  suppose 
that  great  events  spring  from  little 
causes. 

A  then.  iii.  p.  112,  c.  ftc« 
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of  a  very  line  quality*".  I  liave  not  liowever  been  able 
lotneet  Willi  any  dear  statement  in  reference  to  the  price  of 
bread,  but  it  was  jirubably  high  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn ; 
far,  if  we  may  judge  from  tJie  rate  of  interest,  a  great  profit 
■ust  have  been  obtained  upon  the  capital  employed  in  the  pre- 
puBtion  of  bread.  At  Athens  four  large  and  eight  small  loaves 
uwd  to  be  twlced  out  of  a  choenix  of  com ;  consequently  one  ' 
In^  fa  two  small  loaves  out  of  a  cotyla"";  in  dear  times,  wheti 
for  example  com  was  at  IC  drachmas,  a  loaf  of  wheaten- 
hrcad  of  this  kind,  probably  a  large  one  of  a  c.otyla,  might  have 
mid  for  an  obtilua;  to  wliich  may  be  referred  the  fact,  that  at 
die  very  same  time  ulicnten-bread  was  sold  in  the  Pineus  in 
Imvcs  of  an  obolus'".  At  Alexandria  the  tipTot  o^eXlas  or 
ifftKiTt/t,  was  sold  fur  an  obolus*",  and  probably  the  same  was 
dw  cmae  at  Athens'*",  which  however  gives  no  information  with 
R^rd  to  the  price,  as  the  size  is  unknown  ;  and  (his  Alexan- 
dnan  bread  was  not  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  something  mora 
costly,  which  is  opposed  to  the  common  wheaten-bread"*. 
There  were  also  loaves  of  a  much  laiger  size,  for  instance  of 
3  cbienicea'";  and  at  tlie  Dionysia  they  carried  around  in 
honour  of  the  divine  inventor,  loaves  of  from  1  to  3  medimni, 
which  were  likewise  called  aproi  d^eXiat"". 


i 


^  Onittiag  oUmt  puiBgefl,  I  only 
Mfcr  Is  Xeoofb.  (Ecod.  ».  9,  I^t. 
Bep.ii.p.372,B,PoUazTt.  78.  Cod- 
niiiBg,    Ibe  word   ^(a   see   below, 

—  BdwI.  Arirtoph.  Vt»p.  438,  Lj- 
MMt.  IIM. 

*"  DeBorth.  coat.  Phnrm.  p.  918. 

**  CoBomiiiig  which  breed  aod  ila 
pM  M*  PoUoz  L  348,  tad  in  other 
rlwM,  Allwn.  iU.  p.  Ill,  B,  whaliaa 
lac*  tiWMcribed  bj  Enstath.  ad  H.  N. 
r- M*.  >d  Od  JM.  A.  p.  3a,  38. 

"  If  the  mt«rpf«lMioD  of  i0o\iat 
t  m  AfWiopbrnoe*  given  in  Lex. 


sir.  p.  M«,  C.     II  najr  ba  observed 
ikM  (he  Mnaritku,  which  is  nx^- 


tioned  in  Athenmnc,  and  thence  in 
Eoglathiiu,  and  which  otcnrred  to 
Seber  ad  Poll.  i.  248,  th&t  this  bread 
received  its  name  from  the  price,  is 
extremuly  iniprabBble,allhoiig1in^XJt 
aiid  uySaXuc  are  the  eamo  woiil,  and 
originally  meant  a  fork,  or  spil,  and 
afterwards  the  coin  so  called.  See 
Plutareh.  Lyouid.  17,  PcHux  ix.  77. 
and  the  Comniciitatore,  Etymol.  in 
ofSfXifTKuc,  also  llic  ComiUL'iitatorH  upon 
Atbemeua  ubl  sup.  and  Tajlor  ad 
Mann.  Bandw.  p.  49.  It  vb»  no  doitbt 
w>  called  from  the  forks  or  long  pieces 
of  wood  upon  which  it  wu  bakinl  in 
the  aahe«.  See  Athen.  iii.  ulii  Eup. 
and  the  Commcntatots,  Photius  p.!I29. 

•"'  Xenoph.  Aaab.  vii.  3, 23. 

"*  PoUux  vi.  Ji,  cf.  Eiultttli. 
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Chaptbr  XVI. 
Prices  of  WinCy  Oily  SaUy  and  Wood. 

Thb  common  measure  for  liquids  was  the  metretes,  which  con- 
tained 12  choeis  or  144  cotylas^  and  to  which  the  common 
vessel  {afi^peiffs  tcdBofj  Kepdfiiov)  was  adapted.  The  Roman 
amphora,  or  the  solid  foot,  was  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Rhemnius  Fannius  f  of  the  Attic  metretes;  but  the  Attic 
medimnus  is  the  double  of  the  amphora;  consequently  the 
metretes  was  •]-  of  the  Attic  medimnus,  which  is  also  erident 
finom  its  being  equal  to  144  cotylas.  The  contents  of  ihe 
medimnus  were  in  a  former  place  ascertained  to  have  been  2G08 
Paris  inches,  and  therefore  the  metretes  is  equal  to  2362*5 
English  cubic  inches,  or  81*818  pints,  t.  e.  10  gallons  l^  pints 
of  wine  measure.  Who  then  is  not  astonished  at  the  extraor* 
dinary  cheapness  of  wine  in  ancient  times,  upon  reading  of  such 
prices,  as  have  been  already  quoted  with  regard  to  Lusitania,  at 
which  more  than  ten  gallons  of  unmixed  wine  sold  for  ddL? 
And  since  the  ancients  allowed  one  part  of  wine  to  two  of 
water,  without  intending  to  dilute  it  much,  ten  gallons  of  such 
liquor  were  sold  for  a  penny.  The  common  wine  must  there* 
fore  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  cheapest  of  all  necessaries, 
the  causes  of  which  phenomenon  have  been  already  stated. 

In  Lusitania  the  metretes  of  wine  appears  to  have  been 
equal  in  price  to  the  medimnus  of  barley,  but  at  Athens  it  seems 
to  have  been  even  cheaper  than  barley ;  for  according  to  the 
speech  against  Phaenippus,  when  prices  were  three  times  higher 
than  usual,  barley  was  sold  at  18  and  the  native  Athenian  wine 
at  12  drachmas^^'.  Therefore,  according  to  the  usual  price, 
the  metretes  of  wine  was  sold  for  4  drachmas;  even  this  rate, 
however,  as  well  as  6  drachmas  for  a  medimnus  of  barley, 
must  have  been  considered  dear ;  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
exaggeration,  if  the  half  of  this  price  were  assumed  as  an  ave- 
rage for  cheaper  times.  In  an  agreement  in  Demosthenes^ 
3000  casks  {xepd/iui)  of  Mend»an  wine  are  estimated  at  6000 


**^  Orat.  cont  Phsnipp.  p.  1048,  24.        ***  Cont.  Lacrit.  p.  92%  extr. 
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inAmax,    that    is,    tlie   cask   of   the    mctretes    came   to   2 

fadimas,  nithougli  Mendtcnn  wine  was  used  even  at  the  moat 

lous  en  terlai  I  intents  of  the  Macedonians'".     It  is  men-   i 

1  by  Poiybius""  that  the  Rhodians  bought  for  the  Sino- 

i,  when  tbe  latter  were  invaded  by  Mithridatea  in  Olymp. 

I  1^  4   (61  B.C.),  for  the   sum  of   140,000  drachmas,   10,000   ' 

t  of   wine   (xepuVta),    300  talents  of  prepared  hair,  100 

tklcnto  of  prepared  strings,  1000  complete  suits  of  armour,  4 

l*pult»  with  darts  and  attendants,  and  3000  gold  coins.  ! 
Whence  tt  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  could  only  liave  been 
possible  in  case  tlie  price  of  wine  did  not  exceed  that  which  , 
haa  been  above-mentioned.  According  to  the  grammarians,  3 
ootyUut  of  (he  wine  whicli  was  called  tricotylus  was  sold  at  an 
«bolu»*";  whicli  gives  for  the  metretea  8  dnicbmas.  This 
therefore  was  either  of  a  superior  sort,  or  it  only  appears  dearer 
becaiiKC  the  retail-dealers  {xdmjXoi),  who  sold  it  by  the  obolus, 
ailded  considerably  to  the  price.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
abo  wfy  costly  wines ;  for  example  the  Chian  wine,  as  cariy  as 
tfi  the  time  of  Socrates,  sold  for  a  mina  the  metretes'". 

Oil,  although  it  was  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Attica^ 
Ana  Minor,  and  the  islands,  appears  to  have  maintained  a  higher 
price  on  Moount  of  the  great  demand  for  it  in  ancient  times,  for 
tbe  porposesirf  light,  for  dressing  meat,  and  for  tbe  gymnasia; 
yet  as  regarda  the  Greeks  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  a  single 
statement  of  its  price,  and  this  is  given  in  the  second  book  of 
the  CEconomics  attributed  to  Aristotle*",  where  it  is  stated  that 


'  Atken.  1 
aafthMwi 


129,  D,  to  omit 


•'  SchoL  AriMoph.  ThMDwph.  TM, 
ami  HcajrcL  in  t.  rputAniXot.  J.  Ca- 
yri^  4*  IUmv.  u.  43,  find*  a  BttU 
ki^NT  pricB  ia  Pallu  iv.  ICO,  ucord- 
■1^  to  wkieb  3  cfaada  eoat  4  dnch- 
■M,  sad  coDMqneaUy  tfae  nwtralM 

a  dM  text,  which 


"  nstanh.  4>  Aaim-Tianqml.  10. 
*  i.t,l.    IW  dntj  was  laid  apon 


wine,  com,  and  other  commoditiea  at 
half  their  price;  but  in  the  part  wliere 
the  duly  npoa  oil  should  be  stated, 
than  ■■  an  biatn*  in  tbe  text.  It  U 
evident  that  the  chue  of  oil,  after  the 
addition  of  the  iaty,  waa  aold  for  4} 
diBchmaa :  bat  that  the  dntf  apon  Ibe 
ohna  wai  onlj  1  oboli,  as  Camerarius 
givet  il  in  hia  traoilatioD,  ia  an  arbi- 
tiMTj  SMumption.  The  whole  context 
Gcnifirma  the  Mif^Msition,  that  a  dot; 
equal  to  half  the  fanner  price  waa  also 
laid  upon  oil.  I  thor^are  reatora 
Kol  rot)  iXaiov,  r^  XP*  ''''"  dpax/tiw 
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the  chus  of  oil  was  sold  at  Lampsacus  for  3  drachmas,  and 
afterwards  that  a  duty  was  laid  upon  it  equal  to  half  its  price, 
which  raised  it  to  4^  drachmas;  consequently  the  metretes 
without  the  duty  was  at  36  drachmas ;  which  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  modern  prices  is  a  low  rate. 

Salt,  which  was  measured  by  phormi,  or  by  medimni  and 
choenices^*^,  was  easily  imported  into  Athens  on  account  of 
her  dominion  of  the  sea ;  and  as  long  as  Nisaea  in  Megaris  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  it  was  brought  over  from  thence 
with  the  greatest  facility^**.  Besides  this  there  were  salt  springs 
in  Attica  itself,  opposite  Gephyra  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cephisus,  and  salt-works  upon  the  sea-shore^"*;  I  have  not, 
however,  found  anything  with  regard  to  the  price  of  salt,  except 
that  the  Athenians  once  endeavoured  to  lower  it  by  a  decree  of 
the  people**'. 

As  to  the  supply  of  wood,  we  may  observe  that  the  Athenians 
were  forced  to  import  large  quantities  of  timber,  particularly  for 
the  uses  of  shipbuilding,  from  distant  countries,  especially  from 
Macedonia"';  even  palisades  and  props  for  the  mines  were 
brought  by  sea***;  small  wood  for  burning  they  had  in  plenty, 
particularly  beech-wood,  from  which  charcoal  was  made,  a  busi- 
ness in  which  the  Acharnians  were  chiefly  engaged***.  Charcoal, 
firewood,  and  fagots  were  brought  into  the  city  in  baskets, 
carried  either  by  men  or  on  asses*** ;  thus  Phsenippus  sent  to 
Athens  every  day  from  his  boundary-estate  in  Cytheron  six 
asses  laden  with  wood,  which  produced  each  day  12  drachmas***, 
whence  an  ass's  load  may  be  estimated  at  2  drachmas. 


Xovy  and  the  price  in  the  text  is  given 
according  to  this  hypothesis. 

^  Pollux  X.  169,  from  the  Demio- 
prata,  Aristoph.  Acham.  814.  [See 
also  Aristot.  H.  A.  viii.  10,  Eudem. 
Eth.  viii.  2.    Txaksl.] 

«*"  Aristoph.  Acham.  700,  with  the 
Scholiast  and  Ck>mmentatorB. 

***  See  the  Pinean  Inscription  in 
Boeckh.Ck)rp.In9cript.No.  103.  [The 
word  aXfivpU,  used  in  this  inscription, 
is  a  proper  name.    See  Note  A  at  the 


end  of  book  iiL    Transl.] 

**^  Aristoph.  Eocles.  809,  and  Scho- 
liast. 

**•  Thucyd.  iv.  108,  Xenoph.  HelL 
vi.  1,  4,  Demosth.  in  Alexand.  mpl 
awBtfK&v^  219,4,  cf.  cent.  Timoth. 
p.  1192,  1,  p.  1195,  1. 

^'  Demosth.  cent.  Mid.  p.  568. 

*^  Aristoph.  Acham. 

*«^  Pollux  vi.  Ill,  vii.  109. 

*»*  Orat  cont.  Phsenipp.  p.  1041, 3. 
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Chaptkb  XVII. 


"1 


Tit  Mrah  of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  prices  of'  Meal,  JJtrds, 
Fish,  Vegetables,  Honey,  and  other  Articles  of  Food, 

Tbb  meals  of  the  Athenians,  which  were  called  fiiKporpd- 
«fCo(,  were  for  the  moat  part  scanty,  and  liad  little  tliat  was 
«gre«»blc'".  Bat  although  the  ordinary  fare  was  not  very 
cxpenuve,  tlie  great  banquets  with  ointments,  female  players 
BpoD  the  flute  and  citliara,  Thasian  wine,  eels,  cheese,  honey, 
Ac.,  were  by  no  means  cheap;  "they  might  cost,"  says  Menan- 
dcr,  "  a  small  talent."  In  the  Flatterers  of  Eupolis  a  repast  of 
this  kind  is  reckone<l  nt  100  drachmas,  and  the  wine  at  the  same 
sum*** ;  an  expense  sufficiently  great  fur  Athens,  though  small 
in  cvmparison  witli  the  profuseness  and  luxury  of  the  kings. 
.\lexandcr'>  tabic  for  sixty  or  seventy  persons  cost  100  minaa 

F.Terything  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  what  was  prepared, 
fimn  com,  was  originally  comprehended  mider  the  name  of' 
Opaon  {S-<froy,  o^wMof);  Plato  expressly  comprises  under  it 
»alt,  olives,  cheese,  ontoiis,  cnbhage,  figs,  myrtle-berries,  walnuts, 
and  poise***;  and  it  is  evident  that  roots,  such  as  radishes, 
tamips,  &c.,  and  all  preparations  of  meat  and  fish,  were  also 
indnded ;  but  by  degrees  the  usage  of  this  word  was  changed, 
so  that  at  length  it  signified  only  fish,  the  favourite  food  of  the 
Athenian  epicures'".  The  slave  in  Terence  buys  cabbage  and 
little  fish  for  an  old  roan's  meal  at  an  obolus**',  but  according  to 
Theophrastus***,  nobody  but  a  contemptible  miser  would  allow 
his  wife  only  3  chalcQs  for  opson;  3  oholi  appear  to  have  been 
sufficient  for  a  few  moderate  persona  to  buy  the  opson 
uncooked"*;  hence  Lysias"'  thinks  that  a  guardian's  charge  of 


•*■  8««  the  comic  pwt  Antiptianra  *"  Allien,  vii.  p.  37s.  £. 

■{I.  Athen.  IT.  p.  131,  E,  Ljnceiu  ilniL  *"  And.  U.  3,  J2. 

F,  Alexu  ibid.  p.  137,  U.  **'  Char.  28. 

**  PdUuz  is.  &9.  '"  Tliugenid™  (not  TUucydidM)  Bp. 

-*  AUicn.  IT.  p.  ue,  C.  PolL  vL  3H. 

•"  Atkeo.  viL  p.  «77,  A,  PUl.  do  '"  la  Uiogit.  p.  Wfl. 
iUp.a.p.rji,C,tLiati>t>i.<Ik!QD.a,a. 
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5  oboli  for  the  opson  of  two  boys  and  a  little  girl  was  excessive. 
Three  oboli  were  not  sufficient  to  procure  opson  for  so  expen- 
sive a  person  as  Aristippus^'%  and  10  drachmas  appear  to  the 
slave  in  Terence^'*  to  be  very  inadequate  for  the  opson  of  a 
marriage-feast.  The  following  are  particular  statements  of 
prices,  of  which,  however,  some  are  not  precise.  Poor  snudi 
pieces  of  dressed  meat  cost  an  obolus  according  to  Antiphanes; 
a  piece  of  meat,  as  it  was  prepared  for  eating,  prpbaUy  of  a 
toleraUe  sise,  half  an  obolus  according  to  Aristophanes^'^  In 
the  comic  poet  Aristophon^'^  a  landlord  appears  to  receive  6 
chalcus  for  some  small  livers  and  an  intestine,  probably  a 
sausage;  perhaps  the  same  sum  from  several  persons  who  dined 
together.  A  partridge,  for  which  any  other  person  would  have 
given  an  obolus,  Aristippus  is  said  to  have  bought  for  fiO 
drachmas^'* ;  one  extreme  is  as  incredible  as  the  other.  A  dish 
of  Boeotian  fieldfares  for  a  festival  is  sold  for  a  drachma  in  Aris- 
tophanes; seven  thrushes,  birds  which  in  places  where  they  are 
abundant  are  usually  very  cheap,  were  not  considered  dear  at 
an  obolus^'';  and  I  may  also  mention,  that  in  the  Athmian 
bird-market,  a  jackdaw  was  sold  for  1  obolus  and  a  crow  for  3^'*. 
Of  fish  Athens  had  a  superabundance,  and  the  smaller  varie- 
ties, which  are  nearly  worthless  in  all  countries  that  are  copi- 
ously supplied  with  fish,  bore,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  low 
jmce.  Membrades,  a  species  of  small  fish,  may  be  bought  for  4 
chalcus,  but  not  eels  or  thunny-fish,  says  the  comic  poet  Timo- 
cles^'*;  of  aphuas  {a<f>vai)y  which,  according  to  Lucian,  were 
exceedingly  small  and  light,  a  large  quantity  could  be  bought 
for  an  obolus ;  their  cheapness  is  particularly  mentioned.  The 
sausage-seller  in  Aristophanes  promises  to  ofier  up  a  thousand 
goats  to  Artemis  Agrotera  (outbidding  in  jest  the  ofiering  of 
thanks  for  the  battle  of  Marathon),  whenever  a  hundred  tri- 
chides,  likewise  a  small  kind  of  fish,  are  sold  for  an  obolus^*. 


*i*  Diog.  Laeri.  in  Vit.  Aristipp. 
*7»  Andr.  ii.  6>  20. 

*^*  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen.    iv.  p. 
431,  £,  AriBtoph.  Ran.  502. 
*'*  Pollux,  iv.  70. 
*'**  Diog«  Laert.  ubi  sup. 


«77  Aristoph.  Acharn.  960,  Av.  1079, 
with  the  Scholiast 

♦^"  Aristoph.  Av.  IS. 

*^*  Ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  241,  A. 

^  Lucian.  Piscat.  48  Aiiaiopli.  £q. 
646,660. 
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wtnch  ma  therefore  an  impossibility.  Larger  and  better  fish 
bore  ■  higher  price,  and  the  fish-mongers  were  decried  as  A 
ihameleM  and  avaricious  race;  for  a  sea-polype  they  asked 
t  oboli,  for  a  ceatra  (probably  a  land  of  pike)  8  oboli,  for  tvm 
otrcis  {mmffilea)  10  oboti,  for  which  8  were  offered ;  for  a  sea" 
volf  {\d0pa^  a  tishmonger  asked  10  oboli,  without  fixing  in 
vfaat  currrncy ;  bat  when  it  comes  to  pa)-ing,  says  Diphilus,  he 
Ittd  meant  ^ginetan  oboli"*.  A  dish  of  echini  cost,  when 
dressed,  8  oboli,  according  to  the  comic  poet  LjTJceus'".  Eela, 
paiticalariy  those  that  came  from  the  lake  Copais,  were  s 
&vuurite  dish  of  the  Athenians,  and,  as  well  as  poultry  and 
binla,  were  brought  from  Boeotia*".  A  Copaic  eel  cost  S 
dnkchmas  in  the  time  of  Anst4phanes*".  Salted  or  pickled 
prorisiuns  (ra/H^^ot),  particularly  fish,  were  brought  from  tha 
Pontaa,  rhrj-gia,  Egypt,  Sardinia,  and  Cadiz*",  and  were  very 
abundant  at  Athens,  in  different  degrees  of  goodness ;  the  com- 
iDon  M>rta  were  considered  as  inferior  to  meat,  and  were  the 
tood  of  the  inferior  classes  and  of  the  country  people,  according 
to  Demosthenes  and  Aristophanes — as  the  proverb  says,  the 
pickle  often  cost  1  obolas,  but  the  sauce  2"*,  Tlie  comic  poet 
Hiilippides*"  reckons  a  dish  of  pickles  for  one  person  at  2  or  3 
oboli,  and  the  capen  for  it  in  a  separate  vessel  at  3  chalcus. 
It  k  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  v^etablea,  such  as  cabbages, 
ftc,  were  aold  at  a  cheap  rate :  of  Ic^minous  plants  the  same 
may  be  concladed  from  an  expression  of  Demosthenes"*,  who, 
in  <Hder  to  designate  a  time  of  great  dearth,  says,  "  you  know 
that  even  vetches  were  dear."  Beans,  whi<^  were  eaten  out  of 
the  shells  as  a  remedy  against  drunkenness,  were,  according  to 
tbe  statement  of  "nmocles,  who  perhaps  exaggerates  in  joke,  so 
dear  that  dght  pods  were  sold  for  an  obolua,  although  they 


'  Atlien.  vi.  p.  844,  C,  to  p.  2*7,  B. 

■  Ap.  AthcB.  ir.  p.  133,  B. 

■  AnMoph.    Pac.    lOOB,    and  Uie 
alM   SAoL   hjvH.    703. 

Potbn  Ti.  83.      AriMophanM  in  Uie 

**  Aiittofk.  Aohani.  Ml. 
—  TMm*  ri.  is. 

*  *O0<iA<w    r^xai>    ^f'     J^oU* 


ripn^ara,  Uicbsel  ApoatoL  xiv.  0. 

*"  Ap.  Athen.  vi  p.  230,  A.  At 
Bome,  in  the  time  of  Cnki  the  elder, 
300  denarii,  or,  ■■  Polylriu*  uraally 
My*,  draehmaa,  were  given  for  a  caak 
of  pickle*  from  tlie  Poatiu.  See  Po- 
lyb.  xxxL  34. 

•"  Cont.  Androt.  p.  U8, 4. 
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idways  used  to  be  sold  by  the  ckcenix^"**  A  choenix  of  olives^ 
in  the  time  of  Socrates^  sold  for  2  chalcus,  the  cotyla  of  Attic, 
that  is,  of  the  best  honey,  cost  5  drachmas^*^.  The  warm 
beverage  which  the  ancients  drank  instead  of  tea,  cost  a  chak 
CU8,  according  to  Philemon^**. 


Chapter  XVIII. 
•   The  Prices  of  Chthing,  Shoes,  and  Ointment. 

The  clothing  of  the  Athenians  varied  considerably  in  materiab, 
colour,  and  make,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  as  well  as 
the  age,  sex,  family^  rank,  property,  taste,  and  object  of  the 
wearers ;  and  fashion,  although  not  so  all-powerful  as  in  modem 
days,  had  also  its  influence  at  that  time.  Woollen  garments 
were  the  most  common ;  although  linen  ones  were  worn,  espe- 
cially by  women,  and  were  at  a  low  price,  with  the  exception  of 
the  finest  kinds^*'.  The  Amorgian  stuffs  were  an  expensive 
material,  which  were  finer  than  Byssus  and  Carpasus,  almost 
transparent,  and  sometimes  dyed ;  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  island  Amorgus,  where  they  were  best 
manufactured ;  although  others  derive  it  from  the  dye  or  the 
plant  {dfiopyrjDy  from  which  latter  word  the  island  itself  pro- 
bably received  its  name**\      Even  woollen  garments,   if  the 


*■•  Timocles  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  240, 
E.  ConcemiDg  their  uso  see  Alexis 
ap.  Poll.  vL  45,  and  the  Commentators ; 
and  for  their  measure  see  Inscript. 
123,  ed.  BoecklL 

*»^  Plutarch,  de  Animi  Tranquil.  10. 
The  expression  of  Aristoplumes  (Pac. 
253),  that  the  Attic  honey  was  worth 
4  oboli,  must  be  understood  proverbi- 
ally to  mean  something  expensive  and 
costly.  See  Scliol.  and  Suid.  in  v. 
T(Tpci>fio\ov  and  rtTTupav  o/3oX£i/. 
Kiihter  luis  misunderstood  both  pas- 
sages. 

^»»  Ap.  Poll  ix.  67,  who  (cap.  70) 
correctly  infers  from  the  lowncss  of 
the  piicc,  that  water  for  drinking,  and 


not  for  bathing,  is  meant.  The  words 
of  Philemon  are,  ;(aXicov  6tpfi6p  ^y,  In 
the  rcckoniug  of  a  guest  witli  his  land- 
lord. The  preceding  words  in  this 
corrupt  passage,  xat  fidka  rpirjfuc»&o\uu^ 
€0X1,  refer  to  the  other  articles  fur- 
nished to  the  guest. 

♦»*  Vid.  Pscudo-Pbt.  Epist.  xiiL  p. 
363,  A. 

**'•*  They  were  called  dfiopyUhot 
dfiopy.d€Sf  ;(iT«a>'Cff  dfxopyivoi.  See 
concerning  tliese,  Aristoph.  Lysistrat. 
150,  and  Schol.  Lysistrat.  736,  Schol. 
>Esohiu.  p.  7*^7,  Keiske,  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Pericg.  Pollux  vii.  57,  74. 
irar|)ocmt.  Ilesych.  Suid.  Etymol. 


^hl.^       PRires   OP   CLOTHING    A\'D    SHOES.  '^^^1 

ibl  bimI  trxture  were  of  superior  quality,  as  the  Persian 
lace  for  example"',  were  probably  sold  at  a  higli  price. 
%e  prices  which  I  have  met  with  are  as  follows :  Socrates, 
Ated  by  I'lutarch'",  considers  an  exomis  (a  dress  worn  by 
EOmmon  people}  to  be  cheap  when  sold  at  Athens  for  10 
\maa.  This  was  a  garment  with  one  sleeve,  the  other  arm 
I  left  bare.  A  cblamys,  the  usual  dress  of  the  knights  and 
ig  men  of  Macedonian  and  Tliessalian  origin'",  is  called 
Tan/pof  in  Pollux*",  by  which  doubtless  the  weight  is  not 
It,  but  tliat  its  value  amounted  to  3  silver  staters,  or  12 
binaa.  A  citizen  in  the  Ecclesiazuse  of  AristojAanes*", 
appears  without  any  upper  garment,  his  wife  having  already 
with  it  to  the  assembly,  declares,  that  since  the  presen-a- 
of  the  state  is  to  be  the  subject  of  debate,  he  himself  is  in 
;  of  a  prenervation  of  four  »lalers  (o-wrifpta?  verpaaraTtipov) ; 
its  instance  no  one  can  doubt  with  Pollux'"  whether  the 
or  tlie  weight  is  meant,  as  it  is  evident  that  16  drachmas, 
price  of  tlie  upper  garment,  are  alluded  to.  When  the 
\g  man  iu  the  Plutus""  requires  20  drachmas  for  his  aged 
reu  for  an  upper  garment,  it  is  probable  that  he  intended 
akc  her  pay  for  an  expensive  one.  Socrates  mentions  that 
le  was  sold  for  3  minas,  quoting  it  as  an  example  of  the 
leas  of  articles  of  luxury  at  Athens'" ;  it  may  be  doubted 
her  by  this  he  means  a  garment  or  a  certain  measure  of 
ng  material ;  in  my  opinion  the  former  is  the  right  suppo- 
a ;  it  b  well  known  that  the  garments  made  of  the  Byssus 
h  grew  in  Acbaia  were  weighed  against  gold"'.  In  the 
le  of  shoes  great  luxury  was  displayed ;  Laconian,  which 
:  the  dress  shoes  of  men,  Sicyonic,  Persian,  Tyrrhenian, 
hian,  Ai^ve,  Rhodian,  Amycla;an,  Tliessalian,  and  Thraclan 
s,  with  several  others,  occur  promiscuously  in  the  different 


Aristoph.  Vrep.  1132,  1140. 

Ubi  sup. 

Pullux  TiL  46,  X.  134,  and  tlic 
of  llenuterhasius,  also  x.  1G4. 
loni^  in  r.  j^XofiL^  and  Strabo 
op.  Dorvill.  ad  Cbarit.  p.  433,  vd. 
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countries  of  Greece;  and  like  our  Cuhion  of  caUing  trifling 
things  after  celebrated  names*^,  so  they  bad  varioos  kiiids  of 
shoes  named  after  distinguished  persons,  such  as  Alctbiadeaiiy 
Iphicratean,  SccJ^^  A  pair  of  Sicyonic  women^s  shoes  cost  S 
drachmas,  according  to  Lucian*** ;  for  a  pair  of  man's  shoes  the 
above-mentioned  youth  in  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes^  requires 
8  drachmas,  which  is  comparatively  high,  and  he  eidier  asked 
for  more  money  than  he  intended  to  pay  for  the  shoes,  or  it 
was  for  some  very  expensive  and  ornamented  kind. 

Ointment  is  among  the  dearest  articles  of  ancient  tinuMU 
A  cotyla  of  fine  ointment,  probably  from  the  ESast,  cost  at 
Athens,  according  to  Hipparchus  and  Menander^,  from  5  to 
10  minas.  The  intercolutor  in  the  comic  poet  Antiphanes  is 
not  satisfied  with  moist  ointment  at  2  minas  the  cotyla'*'*  It 
is  manifest  that  the  Athenians,  although  they  were  mudi 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ointments,  and  everything  contributnig 
to  the  refined  enjoyments  of  life,  could  not  have  easily  affiifded 
to  pay  so  high  a  price.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  for  the 
most  part  they  made  use  of  inferior  sorts ;  of  such  ointment 
perhaps  as  occurs  in  Lucian,  a  small  alabaster  box  of  which, 
brought  from  Phoenicia,  was  sold  for  2  drachmas'^* 


Chapter  XIX. 

The  Prices  of  Household  Fkimititre,  Implements,  Arms,  and 

Ships, 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  thc  prices  of  different  kinds  of  furniture, 
implements,  arms,  and  ships,  would  not  be  unimportant  for  the 
determination  of  many  questions  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider.    The  ancient  writers,  however,  afford  but  few  data. 


^'  Aristophanes  passim,  and  parti- 
cularly Pollux  viL  85 — 89. 

^**  *AXKi/3iad«ia  or  *AXiei/9uidcf 
{vfroirjfia),  *I<f>iKp€n'id€S,  Acivtadcr, 
Z/Acvdvpidcui,  Mvvdicia.  See  Pollux 
ubi  sup.  with  his  Commentatora, 
A  then.  xii.  p.  634,  C,  Schol.  Lucian. 
Dial.  Merctr.    The  Iphicratcan  were 


not,  however,  a  mere  variety  of  &shioD, 
but  an  improved  kind  of  shoes  for  the 
soldiers. 

*•*  Dial  Meretr.  U. 

««  Vs.  984. 

*•'  Ap.  A  then.  XV.  p.  G91,  p.  a 

^  Ap.  Athen.  ibid. 

«»•  Ubi  sup. 
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•nd  of  those  whicli  ve  Iiave,  some  are  too  higli  to  he  looked 
upon  aa  the  customary  prices,  although  it  is  probable  that,  noU 
nthstanding  the  low  rate  of  wagea  and  the  existence  of  slavery, 
the  manufocturers  obtained  a  large  profit,  which  raised  the 
|noe  of  cert^  commodities. 

Fusing  oTer  the  works  of  art,  the  value  of  which  was  deter- 
■ined  by  the  taste  of  the  purchaser,  1  adduce  the  following 
fSMnplea.  A  little  cart  for  a  child's  plaything  cost  an  obolus, 
according  to  Aristophanes,  and  a  small  oil-flask  (Xijfcudiov)  the 
>aiDcmin,an  earthen  cask  3  drachmas"";  a  sideboard  {ir^yvO^tct]) 
decorated  with  brazen  figures  of  satyrs  and  heads  of  oxen'", 
not  particularly  well  executed,  30  drachmas;  a  small  two- 
wfaeeled  chariot  for  racing,  probably  with  many  ornaments 
of  ivory,  brass,  silver,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
andeiits  uaed  them  upon  beds  and  other  kinds  of  furniture"*, 
together  with  the  wheeb,  cost  3  minas'".  The  price  of  a  scythe 
orsicUe  {^peiravav)  in  time  of  peace  is  evidently  exaggerated 
ia  joke  by  Aristophanes'",  who  supposes  50  drachmas  to  be 
pnn  for  it.  A  private  key  tt^ether  with  the  ring  cost  in  tlie 
note  age  3  oboli,  a  magic  ring  a  drachma'".  A  small  book  for 
m  agreement  {ypafifiariSiov),  i.  e.  a  small  ordinary  wooden 
diptychon  with  two  wax  tablets,  Demosthenes  values  at  2 
dbalcos*".  The  assize  price  of  a  rope,  such  as  a  man  might  use 
tot  banging  himself,  was  an  obolus'".  Arms  and  armour  can- 
not have  been  cheap ;  in  the  time  of  war,  when  the  demand 
was  conuderable,  10  minas  were,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
(who  probably  mentions  the  highest  rate,)  the  price  of  a  coat 
of  mail  of  good  workmanship  and  fastened  with  metal  chains 
(aXvtnSvToi);  1  mins,  as  it  appears,  for  a  helmet;  and  60 
dracfamu  for  a  war-tnunpet*". 

For  determining  the  expenses  of  the  marine  it  would  be 


"*  Arwtopb.  Nab.  861,  But.  1367, 

r>c.  iMi. 

*"  LyM*  Fr^;>n.  p.  16. 

'"  Plalarck  de  viUado  are  alieno, 

k.  Nab. «. 


•"  Arutoph.  Tlieam.  433,  Plut.  SSb. 

"*  DetnMth.eoiit.DionyBod.  p.  1383, 
4,  c£  Stimat.  de  M.  U.  X.  p.  403. 

*"  Lncian.  Tiinon.  W. 

"•  Arwloph.  Pac  1323,  wid  Uw 
Scbol.  13Uud'i»0. 
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particularly  desirable  to  know  the 'prices  of  articles  employed 
in  ship-buildings  but  little  definite  information  can  be  gathered 
from  the  passages  of  ancient  writers.  A  piece  of  wood  for 
making  an  oar  {KWTreifs)  cost,  according  to  Andocide8*'%  5 
drachmas ;  Lucian,  who  both  from  the  lateness  of  the  period 
at  which  he  lived  and  the  bent  of  his  writings  cannot  be  suffi- 
cient evidence,  supposes  the  fraudulent  god  Hermes  in  a 
reckoning  with  Charon  to  ask  the  moderate  sum  of  5  drachmas 
for  an  anchor  for  Charon's  boat,  which  to  the  covetous  ferryman 
appears  a  large  sum ;  for  the  thong  with  which  the  oar  was 
fastened  on  {Tpiyirtorrjp)y  2  oboli ;  for  a  needle  to  sew  toge- 
ther the  sail  cloth,  5  oboli ;  for  pitching-wax,  nails,  and  cords 
for  the  sail-yard,  altogether  2  drachmas. 

The  cost  of  a  whole  ship  as    compared    with    its   sise 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.     In  a  bottomry  bond  in  Demos- 
thenes'*%  3000  drachmas  are  lent  upon  a  merchant-vessel^  by 
which  however  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  the  ship 
had  not  a  greater  value,  as  at  Athens  a  double  pledge  was  not 
unfrequently  given  in  case  of  bottomry,  and  therefore  its  real 
value  might  have  been  as  much  as  a  talent.     Nor  could  the  cost 
of  a  trireme  or  the  common  ship  of  war,  without  its  furniture, 
have  been  much  greater,  as  labour  could  be  procured  at  a  low 
rate,  and  ships  were  easily  built ;  for  which  reason  they  did  not 
last  long,  but  were  frequently  wrecked  when  out  at  sea,  and 
were  shattered  to  pieces  in  battle.    A  calculation  has  been 
made  from  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy,  that  it 
cost  a  talent  to  build  the  hull  of  a  trireme,  but  it  is  founded 
upon  an  erroneous  supposition ;  another  means  of  determining 
the  price  might  have  been  derived  from  the  account  of  Themis- 
tocles  having  built  100  or  200  triremes  from  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  mines ;  but  neither  can  the  annual  returns  of  the 
mines  nor  the  number  of  years  be  ascertained  with  certainty : 
the  statement  of  Polyanus  that  a  ship  was  built  for  every  talent 
which  was  allowed,  is  after  all  the  most  probable"* ;  but  it  was 


*•»  De  8U0  Reditu,  p.  81.    The  next 
passage  is  Lucian.  Dial.  Mort.  4. 
*»*  Cont.  Dionysod.  p.  1283,  18. 
^*^  See  my  Dissertation  upon  the 


Miues  of  Laurion.  According  to  Di- 
odoruB  (see  below,  b.  iL  ch.  20),  there 
were  perhaps  twenty  triremes  built 
every  year. 
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only  a  contribution  granted  to  the  trierarchs,  who 
■eeording  to  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  tricrarchy  were 
(Miged  to  supply  a)l  the  furniture  of  the  vessel,  and  were  only 
tobein(l<;mnitied  for  the  building  of  the  hull.  Subsequentlyj 
1  account  of  the  general  rise  of  prices,  a  trireme  may 
B  stood  a  little  higher :  would  that  instead  of  the  fictitious  j 
■Ue  of  the  triremes  for  15  drachmas,  at  which  the  Cortnthinna  i 
ottce  furnished  some  vessels  to  the  Athenians*'*,  we  had  ft  j 
rtalcnient  of  their  real  value ! 


Chafter  XX. 

(M  the  Sum  necfsgaryfor  the  Support  of  a  Family  in  Attica,  and  i 
its  relation  to  the  National  Wealth, 

Prom  the  preceding  particiUam,  it  is  possible  very  nearly  ta  i 
datennine  the  sum  wliich  was  requisite  fur  the  maintenance  of  I 
•  respectMble  person  in  the  best  times  of  Athens.  The  most  j 
!  person  required  every  day  for  opson  1  obolus,  for  B 
t  of  com,  according  to  the  price  of  barley  in  the  age  of 
Socrstes,  a  quarter  oholus,  making  altogether  in  a  year  of  360 
days,  75  drachmas;  and  for  clothes  and  shoes  at  least  15 
drsclimas ;  a  family  of  four  adults  must  therefore  at  the  lowest 
have  required  360  drachmas  for  the  specified  necessaries; 
which  sum  for  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  when  the  price  of  cum 
mu  5  dncbmaa,  muut  be  increased  by  22^  drachmas  for  each 
penon,  and  for  four  persons  by  90:  to  this  the  expense  of 
bouae-room  is  to  be  added,  which,  if  we  reckon  the  value  of  a 
house  at  the  lowest  at  3  minas,  taking  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  of  12  per  cent.,  g^ves  an  outlay  of  36  drachmas;  so 
that  the  poorest  family  of  four  free  adults  spent  upon  an 
sTCnge  from  390  to  400  drachmas  a  year,  if  they  did  not  live 
upon  bread  and  water. 

Socrates  had  two  wives,  not  indeed  at  the  same  time,  as  has 
been  fabulously  reported,  but  one  after  the  other ;  the  first  was 
Myrto,  whom  he  married  poor,  and  probably  without  a  dowry; 

*"  Ilsrad.  *L  ». 
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the  second  Xanthippe ;  he  had  three  children,  of  whom  Lam* 
procles  at  the  death  of  his  father  had  reached  the  age  of 
manhood,  while  Sophroniscus  and  Menexenus  were  minora**^ 
for  himself,  after  having  sacrificed  his  youth  to  unceaaing 
endeavours  after  knowledge,  he  followed  no  profession,  and 
his  teaching  did  not  produce  any  pecuniary  return.  Aceordiog 
to  Xenophon**^,  he  lived  upon  his  own  property,  which  if  it 
had  found  a  good  purchaser  {^ptfrifs),  would,  together  with  die 
house,  have  readily  produced  5  minas;  and  he  only  required 
a  small  contribution  from  his  friends:  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  prices  were  extraordinarily  low  at  Athens.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  Socrates  and  his  family  could  not  have 
lived  upon  the  proceeds  of  so  small  a  property ;  for,  however 
miserable  his  house  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  3  minas,  so  that  even  if  the  furniture  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,  the  rest  of  his  effects  only  amounted  to  2 
minas,  and  the  income  from  them,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest,  was  only  24  drachmas,  from  which  he  could  not 
have  provided  barley  for  himself  and  his  wife,  not  to  mention 
the  other  necessaries  of  life  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
children. 

Shall  we  then  understand  the  expression  ^^  purchaser 
{wvrfTfjs:)"  to  mean  a  lessee  of  his  property,  and  5  minas  to  be 
the  annual  rent?  This  way  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  would 
be  the  easiest ;  but  the  ancients,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  use 
the  word  "  to  buy  (iveZcr^d*)"  instead  of  "  to  let,"  as  applied 
to  the  public  revenues,  the  letting  of  which  was  a  real  sale  of 
the  dues  belonging  to  the  state ;  for  a  lease  of  the  lands  or  the 
whole  property  {oIko9)  of  an  individual  to  a  tenant,  the  expres- 
sion finrOovy  is  used;  and,  moreover,  a  lease  of  the  whole 
property  never  occurs,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  estates  of  orphans. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  fortune  of  Critobulus  is  valued  at 
more  than  500  minas,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  Socrates  is 
at  5,  with  the  remark  that  he  reduced  his  means,  as  he  offered 


^"  Plat  ApoL  23,  and  there  Fischer. 

***  (Econ.  2.     According  to  Meur- 

siufl,  who  lias  been  transcribed  by  later 


writers,  he  lived  upon  it  very  respect- 
ably (per  honeste) !  See  Fort.  Att, 
iv.  p.  30. 
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mmfioent  sacrifices,  entertained  guests,  feasted  and  main- 
laned  nwiiT  cituens,  kept  horses,  performed  public  liturgies, 
ud  anbjected  himself  t»  other  expenses  besides  the  mainte- 
Mtnce  of  hij  wife,  things  which,  with  sn  income  of  S^  talents,  he 
mold  hATB  been  undoubtedly  able  to  afford,  but  not  with  only 
a  property  of  that  value.  We  must  therefore  belicTe  that 
Xenophon  suited  tlie  whole  property  of  Socrates  at  only  5 
Buoaa,  but  we  bare  equal  right  to  reject  as  to  receive  tliis 
tastioicmyi  for  the  history  of  the  ancient  philosophers  is 
cormpled  and  mixed  with  fobles,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  hare  been  so  differently  represented  even  by  con- 
tcanporxry  writers,  that  one  seldom  treads  upon  firm  ground. 
Tha«  in  the  Apolo^  of  Plato,  Socrates  is  represented  as  saying 
tlut  he  need  not  have  given  more  than  a  mina  of  silver  for  his 
rdcaac ;  in  which  account  Eubulides  also  agreed :  according  to 
otben  he  estimated  the  whole  cause  at  25  drachmas ;  and  in 
the  Apology  for  Socrates  attributed  to  Xenophon,  it  is  related 
tkat  he  had  neither  valued  his  law-smt  himself,  nor  would 
allow  it  to  be  valued  by  his  friends'" !  Thus  the  well-informed 
Deraetrius  of  Phalerum  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Xenophon, 
tliat  Socrates  had,  besides  his  liouse,  '0  minas  lent  out  to 
Criton  upon  interest;  and  Libanius  relates  that  he  had  lost 
80  minas,  which  were  left  him  by  his  father,  through  a  friend 
who  had  hiled  in  his  business,  whom  we  can  by  no  means 
snppoAe  with  Schneider  to  have  been  the  wealthy  Crito***. 

Bat  ■ssnniing  Xenophon's  account  to  be  entirety  correct,  it 
amt  be  thought  that  the  mother  of  tiie  young  sons  maintained 
bervetf  and  two  children  either  by  her  labour  or  out  of  her 
dowry,  whUe  Lamprocles  supported  himself,  and  that  the 
domestic  economy  for  which  Socrates  was  to  celebrated,  con- 
sisted in  keeping  his  liunily  at  work.  He  may  in  that  case, 
indeed,  have  lived  upon  his  24  drachmas,  together  with  some 
■dditioiial  contributions  fixim  his  friends;  for  his  necessary 
were  exceedingly  small,  and  no  one  could  live  as  he 
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did.  It  is  true  that  he  is  related  to  have  often  sacrificed  at 
home  and  upon  the  public  altars*'',  but  doubtless  only  baked 
animals,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  poor,  or  propeiiy 
speaking,  loaves  of  bread,  which  were  chiefly  consumed  with 
the  meat,  and  to  which  his  family  also  contributed ;  he  lived  in 
the  strictest  sense  upon  bread  and  water,  except  when  he  was 
entertained  by  his  friends ;  and  therefore  he  may  have  been  much 
rejoiced,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  at  barley  being  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  a  quarter  obolus  the  choenix^* :  he  wore  no  under- 
garment; and  his  upper-garment  was  slight,  the  same  for 
summer  and  winter ;  he  generally  went  bare-footed,  and  his 
dress-shoes  which  he  sometimes  wore,  probably  lasted  him  his 
whole  life.  A  walk  before  his  house  served  him  instead  of 
opson  for  meals  ;  in  short  no  slave  lived  so  poorly  as  he  did*^. 
(lis  greatest  expense  was  unquestionably  the  drachma  which 
he  gave  to  Prodicus;  and  without  disparaguig  the  greatness 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  it  may  be  boldly  asserted,  that  as  Car 
as  his  miserable  condition  and  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
habits  of  the  Cynic  philosophers  are  concerned,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Aristophanes  is  not  only  not  exaggerated,  but  is 
faithfully  copied  after  the  life. 

If  in  the  time  of  Socrates  four  persons  could  live  upon  440 
drachmas  a  year,  they  must  have  passed  a  very  wretched 
existence,  and  to  live  respectably  it  was  necessary  even  then, 
and  still  more  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to  be  possessed  of  a 
larger  income.  According  to  the  Speech  against  Phsenippus, 
the  plaintiff  and  his  brother  inherited  from  their  father  45 
minas  each,  upon  which  the  orator  says  it  was  not  easy  to 
live*^%  that  is  upon  the  interest,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon rate,  amounts  to  540  drachmas.  Issbus  in  his  speech 
upon  the  estate  of  Hagnias*'^  relates,  that  Stratocles  and  his 


^"7  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat.  init. 

^^  See  Plutarch  and  Stobasus  in  the 
passages  quoted  in  chap.  1 5. 

**•  Xenoph.  ut  sup.  i.  6,  2 ;  Plat 
Conviv.  p.  174«  A;  Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  E. 
Many  persons  used  to  go  barefooted, 
even   the  wealthy  and  distinguished 


Lycurgus.  (See  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators.) 

*«>  P.  1045,  17. 

^"  P.  292,  where  read  ctMUfuirlicaya, 
\€iTovpy€iv  dt  fit)  a(uif  as  Reiake  pro- 
posed, with  the  addition  however  of 
another  unhappy  conjecture.  Ovx  Uaw^ 
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bother  hwl  inherited  an  estate  from  their  father,  which  was 
I  fndeed  too  inconsiderable  to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  of 
btaigie%,  hut  sufficient  for  their  maintenance:  now  since  the 
pnpcTty  of  Statoclea  amounted  at  his  death  to  5j  talents, 
besides  his  wife's  dowry  of  20  minas,  which  cannot  be 
reckoned  into  his  legacy,  and  since  out  of  this  sum  he  had 
acquired  either  by  subsequent  inheritance  or  his  own  exertions 
the  Kum  of  4  talents  44  minas,  his  patrimony  amounted  to 
4C  minas,  which  according  to  tlie  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
■flbrded  an  income  of  5  minas  52  drachmas  a  year,  and  at  the 
fate  of  18  per  cent,  at  which  he  lent  it  out,  8  minas  2S  drachmas,' 
«d  with  the  interest  of  the  dowry  reckoned  at  12  per  cent. 
10  minas  68  drachmas,  an  income  which  was  amply  sufficient 
to  mutiUin  him. 

MwitHbeiu,  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes"*,  asserts  that  he 
had  been  supported  and  educated  from  the  interest  of  hia 
mother**  dowry,  which  amounted  to  a  talent,  consequently, 
aecurding  o  the  customary  rate  of  interest,  from  720  drachmas. 
The  expenses  of  Demosthenes  himself  when  a  youth,  of  his 
young  sister,  and  of  his  mother,  amounted  to  7  minas  a  year, 
ciclosiTcly  of  the  cost  of  house-rent,  as  they  lived  in  their  own 
boose :  but  the  cost  of  Demosthenes'  education  vas  not  paid 
oat  of  this  sum,  as  it  remained  owing  by  the  guardians'".  After 
Lysiaa  had  finished  speaking  of  the  feiudulent  account  rendered 
by  the  gaardian  of  Diodotus'  children,  (who  for  example  had 
changed  more  than  a  talent  for  clothes,  shoes,  and  hair-ciitting, 
wkhin  eigfat  years,  and  more  than  4000  drachmas  for  sacrifices 
and  festiTals,  and  at  the  tennination  of  his  office  would  only 
surrender  2  minas  of  silver  and  30  Cyzicenic  staters)"',  he 
remarks***,  that  "  if  he  charges  more  than  any  person  in  the 
city  ever  did  for  two  boys   and  a  girl,  a  nurse   and  female 


n  tlie  fint  p\ace        ">  Cont.  B<Eot.  de  I>ot«,  p.   lOOS, 

a  be  fii),  uid  not  of.  28  ;  p.  1023,  9. 

t  would        "*  Demosth.  cont,  Aphob.  i.  p.  82-1, 

o  ravark,  that  hta  property'  26  aqq.  p.  818,  5. 

upon,        »"  Cont.  Diogit.  p.  903,  cf.  p.  SB?, 

I   for   the   per-  and  p.  Wa, 

■»»  Ibid.  p.  910. 
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servant,  he  could  hot  reckon  more  than  1000  drachmas  a  year  ;^ 
which  would  give  not  much  less  than  3  drachmas  a  day.  TUa 
is  equal  to  nearly  2««  6d.  in  English  money,  a  sum  which  cer- 
tainly must  appear  too  large  for  three  children  and  two  female 
slaves  in  the  time  of  Lysias. 

In  the  age  of  Solon  an  obolus  must  have  gone  Tcry  hr,  for 
that  legblator  prohibited  any  woman  firom  carrying  with  her 
upon  any  procession  or  journey  more  than  would  buy  thus 
much  of  food,  together  with  a  basket  wluch  was  more  than  an 
ell  long**":  and  the  Troezenians  appear  to  have  made  a  liberal 
donation,  when,  according  to  Plutarch"',  they  decreed  to  allow 
2  oboli  to  every  one  of  the  old  men,  women,  and  childreOf  who 
had  fled  from  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xeixes. 
But  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  state,  one  person  could  live 
but  moderately  upon  2  or  even  3  oboli  a  day"*;  upon  the 
whole,  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  living  were  considmUe* 
From  the  piety  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  dead,  the  death  of  a 
man,  with  his  funeral  and  monument,  often  cost  more  than 
many  years  of  his  life,  for  we  find  that  private  individuals 
frequently  spent  for  that  purpose  as  much  as  3, 10,  50,  or  even 
120  minas"'. 

The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Athenian  people,  exclusive  of 
the  public  property  and  the  mines,  I  have  estimated  in  a 
succeeding  part  of  this  work,  upon  a  probable  calculation,  at 
from  30,000  to  40,000  talents^'"';  if  of  this  sum  only  20,000 
talents  are  reckoned  as  property  paying  interest,  each  of  the 
20,000  citizens  would  have  had  the  interest  of  a  talent,  or, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  an  annual  income  of 


"•  PlutftTch.  Solon.  21. 

^  ThemistocL  10. 

^'^  Lucian  (Epist.  Saturn.  21)  says, 
that  in  order  to  satiate  one's  self  with 
wheat  or  harley  bread,  together  with 
a  few  creflses,  some  thyme,  or  a  few 
onions,  4  oboli  were  wanting ;  which 
is  the  very  sum  that  a  miserly  father 
gives  to  his  son  who  has  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  for  his  daily  suste- 
nance, in  another  place  in  the  same 


author  (Dial.  Mort  7).  This  how- 
ever cannot  be  applied  to  Athens 
and  to  ancient  times,  without  modifi* 
cations. 

^  Lysias  cont.  Fhilon.  p.  884; 
Pseudo-Plat.  Epist  xiiL  p,  361,  E; 
Demosth.  c.  Booot.  de  Dote,  p.  1023, 
22;  Lysias.  c.  Diogit.  p.  905;  De- 
mosth. c.  Stephan.  i.  p.  1124,  16. 

**•  Book  iv.  ch.  4. 
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■  TSOdnehmas,  if  property  had  been  cqtinlty  divided,  wliich  thi 
I  naieak  philosophers  and  statesmen  always  oonsidcretl  as  the 
gRitat  good  fortune  of  a  state ;  and  ^vith  the  addition  of  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  they  might  liave  been  all  able  to  hve 
comfortably.  Bat  a  considerable  number  of  the  citizens  were 
poor;  wliile  others  were  possessed  of  great  riches,  who  from 
the  lowneas  of  prices  and  the  high  rate  of  interest  were  able  not 
only  to  live  luxuriously,  hut  at  the  same  time  to  accumulate 
additional  wealth,  as  capital  increased  with  extreme  rapidity. 

Thw  inequality  destroyed  the  State  and  the  morals  of  the 
inb^Mtanta.  The  most  natural  consequence  of  it  was  the  ser- 
vility of  the  poor  towards  the  rich,  although  they  thought  that 
they  had  the  same  pretensions  as  their  superiors  in  wealth; 
and  the  wealthy  citizens  practised  the  same  canvassing  for 
popular  fsTour,  as  was  the  custom  at  Home,  with  different 
de^reca  of  Utility,  or  rather  of  hurt^lness.  A  citizen  might 
perhaps  adopt  beneficial  means  for  obtaining  his  end,  as  Cimon 
br  example,  the  6rst  man  of  his  age,  who,  besides  his  great 
ncntal  qualities,  imitated  Pisistratus  in  leaving  his  lands  and 
^lardcns  without  any  kce]>ers,  and  thus  the  produce  of  his  farma 
and  his  house  became  almost  the  property  of  the  public;  he 
used  also  to  provide  cheap  entertainments  for  the  poor,  to  bury 
the  indigent,  to  distribute  small  pieces  of  money  when  he  went 
out,  and  to  caoae  his  attendants  to  change  clothes  with  decayed 
citisena***.  Yet  these  were  the  very  means  by  which  the  sove- 
raga  dtjxens  were  reduced  to  a  miserable  state  of  beggary  and 


1 
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Even  this,  however,  might  have  been  tolerable ;  but  as  every 
statesman  had  not  the  means  of  making  such  Urge  outlays  from 
hta  private  fortune,  and  liberality  to  the  people  being  necessary 
to  pordiase  their  favour,  the  diatribution  of  money  at  the 
festivals,  the  payment  of  the  soldiers,  ecclesiasts,  dicasts,  and 
senitiws,  the  costly  sacrifices,  and  the  cleruchiie,  were  intro- 
duced by  the  demagogues:  the  allies  were  compelled  to  try 
their  caoses  at  Athens,  among  other  reasons  for  producing  more 
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fees  to  the  dicasts,  and  employment  for  the  other  citisens^*: 
every  description  of  oppressive  acts  against  the  allies,  and  pnblic=- 
erimes  were  the  consequence,  whidi  the  demagogues  pretended^ 
that  they  were  driven  to  by  the  poverty  of  the  people^.    Andk. 
when  the  necessary  consequence  and   punishment  of    theis^ 
tjrranny  arrived  in  the  defection  of  the  allies,  the  helpless  con« 
dition  of  the  state  had  increased ;  for  the  multitude  had  foi^tten 
their  former  activity,  and  been  gradually  accustomed  to  ease 
and  refinement;  no  course  therefore  remained  but  to  struggle 
to  regain  their  former  ascendancy.    Add  to  this  the  envy  which 
the  poor  entertained  against  the  rich,  and  the  joy  and  readiness 
with  which  they  divided  their  possessions,  upon  which,  after 
bribery  had  been  tried  in  vain,  the  whole  rage  of  the  multitude 
vented  itself.    Xenophon,  in  his  Treatise  upon  the  Revenues, 
understood  perfectly  that  it  was  necessary  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  individuals:  but,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
insufficiency  of  his  proposals,  Athens,  if  her  wealth  and  power 
could  have  been  restored,  was  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery, 
ts  the  minds  of  her  citizens  could  not  be  so  easily  recalled  to  a 
state  consistent  with  her  desired  prosperity. 

Chapter  XXI. 
Wages  of  Labour  in  Attica. 

From  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
wages  of  labour  must  have  been  at  a  low  rate  in  ancient  times ; 
and  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  market  for  labour,  among 
whom,  besides  the  Thetes  and  the  resident  aliens,  a  large  por- 
tion of  slaves  should  be  reckoned,  must  have  contributed  to 
produce  a  farther  diminution^^^.  In  addition  to  the  effect  of 
competition,  the  gangs  of  slaves  maintained  by  the  wealthy 
essentially  injured  the  profits  of  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens* 
And  it  was  with  justice  that  the  Phocians,  who  are  said  to  have 
formerly  prohibited  the  keeping  of  slaves,  upbraided  Mnason, 


***  Xeaoph.  de  Rep.  Athen.  •*•  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  init* 
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vho  possessed  more  than  a  thousand,  with  keeping  an  equal 
niunber  of  citizens  out  of  employment'".  After  the  Pelopon- 
nestan  war,  even  citizens  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in  a 
better  condition  of  life — however  repugnant  it  was  to  their 
feelings — were  compelled  to  maintain  themselves  by  working  tor 
daily  wages  at  any  manual  labour,  as  they  had  lost  their  foreign 
estates,  rents  had  fallen  as  well  from  the  scarcity  of  money,  afl 
from  the  decrease  of  the  population,  and  loans  were  not  to  be 
procured'". 

I  have  be<en  able  to  find  but  few  exact  statements  of  tlte 
mioount  of  wages  of  labour :  Luctan  states,  that  in  the  age  of 
Timon  {provided  he  does  not  refer  to  earlier  what  really 
iiclung«  to  later  times)  4  oboli  were  the  daily  wages  for  garden 
or  lield-labour  upon  a  distant  estate'" ;  this  same  sum  occurs 
M  a  porter's  wages  in  jVristophanes,  and  of  a  common  labourer 
•ho  carried  manure'".  When  Ptolemy  sent  100  masons  and 
KO  labourers  to  the  Rhodians^  in  order  to  repair  the  damage 
cuscd  by  the  earthquake,  he  gave  them  14  talents  a  year  for 
opwn,  that  is,  3  oboli  a-piece^';  which,  if  tbey  were  slaves,  wa« 
IV  ejcpetise  of  their  maintenance,  if  free  labourers,  only  a  part 
•f  their  wages,  as  a  man  recpiired  other  things  besides  opson* 
The  philosophers  Menedemus  and  Asclepiades  must  have  been 
powerful  labourers  in  their  youth,  if  they  earned  2  drachmas  a 
night  for  grinding  in  a  com  mill*".  Particular  services,  which 
require  a  certain  degree  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers,  received  a  higher  recompense  at  Atiiens,  as  in  all 
other  cities.  Bacchus,  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes"',  wishes 
to  have  his  bundle  carried  by  a  porter,  who  asks  2  drachmas 
for  his  trouble;  but  when  the  god  offers  the  departed  shade  9 
oboli,  he  declares  that  "  rather  than  do  this  he  would  return  to 
life  again."  If  this  dialogue  in  the  region  of  shades  is  not  a 
scene  of  real  life,  it  has  no  point :  a  living  porter  at  Athens 
would  be  equally  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and  if  less  was 


'->  Alhen.  tj.  p.  264,  C.  cf.  p.  273,  B. 
'-  Xennpb.  HelD.  Socrat.  ii.  7>  8, 
•^  Lucun.  Timon.  6, 12. 
'-*  Aii>top(i.  Bp.   PdIL  vii  133,  and 
Ecckm.310. 


»«  Polyb.  V.  86. 

"*  PhBnodcmui    anA     rhihxhorua 
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»"  Vb.  133  »qq- 
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offered  him,  he  might  naturally  uiswer  that  he  would  sooner 
•die  than  do  it.  . 

This  &re  paid  for  passages  by  sea  was  extremely  moderate, 
particularly  for  long  voyages ;  it  cost  2  oboli  to  go  from  iEgina 
to  the  Pireeus ;  that  is,  for  more  than  21  miles ;  the  hire  from 
Egypt  or  the  Pontus  to  the  same  port,  more  than  GOO  mile% 
for  a  man  with  his  family  and  baggage,  was  at  most  2  drachmas 
in  the  age  of  Plato;  a  proof  that  commerce  was  very  profitable^ 
so  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  require  much  from  pas- 
sengers. In  the  time  of  Lucian  the  tare  from  Athens  to  .^Bgina 
was  4  oboli***.  The  fireight  of  timber  appears  to  haye  been 
more  considerable  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Demcwthenes***^  in 
whidi  1750  drachmas  were  paid  for  a  cai^  firom  Maoedonia  to 
Athens ;  the  immense  com  yessel  the  Isis,  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  brought  so  much  com  firom  Egypt  to  Italy, 
that  it  was  asserted  that  one  cargo  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
year's  consumption  of  all  Attica,  produced  at  the  least  12  taleals 
of  fireightage  per  annum**^. 

The  fulling  of  an  upper  garment  cost  3  oboli***.  SO  dradHnas 
were  paid  for  engraving  a  decree  of  moderate  size,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fragment  that  remains;  50  drachmas  were 
assigned  for  engraving  all  the  decrees  of  Lycurgus  in  the 
archonship  of  Anaxicrates  (Olymp.  118,  2,  b.c»  307)***,  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  writing  was  for 
the  most  part  very  small.  The  great  inscription  which  was 
first  published  by  Barthelemy*",  is  only  3'  8''  4'''  Paris  mea- 
vsure  high,  6''  6'''  thick,  the  upper  part,  which  contains  an  image 
in  high  relief,  is  1'  11^^,  the  lower  part,  upon  which  the  Mnritdng 
is  engraved,  2'  4''  6'''  wide.  The  whole  inscription  consists  of 
only  40  rows  of  letters,  which  are  3^  lines  high,  with  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  2  lines  in  height ;  so  that  the  whole  height 


»**  Plat  Gorg.  §  143,  ed.  Heindorf.       »*»  Aristoph.  Veep.  1123,  cf.  1122/ 
Lucian.  vol.  iii.  p.  25ft,  ed.  Rciz.  *«  Marm.  Oxon.  xxiv.  ed.  ChandL 

**»  Cont.   Timoth.    p.    ll»2.     That  '  and  in  some  unpublished  inscriptions; 
only  one  cai^go  is  meant  is  evident    third  decree  at  the  end  of  the  Uvea 
from  the   mention  of  only  one  cap-  I  of  the  Ten  Oi-ators. 
tain.  Ibid.  1,  24.  "7  Xhe  Choiseul  inscripUon. 

^^«  Lucian  ui  sup.  p.  266. 
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of  the  inscription  itself  is  l'  6"  4"' .  In  addition  to  this  we  may 
notice  the  payments  at  the  baths,  which,  according  to  Lucian, 
wnonnted  to  2  oboli,  although  they  cannot  be  considered  solely 
aa  the  wages  of  labour*".  For  the  labour  of  plucking  out  the 
hair  witb  pitch,  in  order  to  make  the  skin  resemble  that  of  a 
woman,  a  fashionable  gentleman  is  represented  in  Philemon  as 
paying  four  men  G  ch^cus  a-piece,  as  it  appears  from  a  passage 
in  I\iJlux"*.  It  may  l>e  also  obser^-ed  the  rich  had  privat«> 
and  the  people  of  Athens  public  baths"". 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  different  according  to  times 
sDd  cuTomstancea,  and  varied  between  2  oboli  and  2  drach- 
mas, the  latter  including  the  provision-money  for  an  hoplite 
and  hts  attendant ;  the  cavalry  received  from  two  to  four  times, 
udioera  generally  twice,  and  generals  only  four  Umes  that 
amount:  the  provision-money  was  usually  equal  to  the  pay 
A  soldier  could  maintain  himself  sufhciently  well  for  2  or 
S  oboU,  especially  as  in  many  places  hving  was  much 
cheaper  than  at  Athens;  out  of  his  pay  he  was  to  provide 
dnUies  and  arms,  after  which  a  certain  surplus  remained,  which, 
if  he  had  opportunities  to  plunder,  might  enable  him  to  amasa 
a  decent  fortune.  This  explains  the  meaning  of  the  comic  poet 
llieopompus*",  who  says,  that  with  a  pay  of  2  oboli  a  soldier 
cxwld  maintain  a  wife,  and  with  4  oboli  )iis  fortune  was  com- 
plete ;  where  he  means  the  pay  alone  without  the  provision. 

The  pay  of  the  dicasts  and  ecclesiasts  amounted  in  ita 
increaaed  state  to  S  oboli,  and  like  the  theories,  only  served 
aa  a  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  citizens :  the  Heliast  in 
the  Waspa  of  Aristophanes"'  clearly  shows  the  difficulty  which 
there  was  in  procuring  bread,  opson,  and  wood,  for  three  per- 


*^  Lexipbuie*,  i. 

"*  ix,  G6,  and  lltera  Ileniaterhun. 
Tke  opention  U1(m  pUce  at  the  balh. 

'*  Xooph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  3, 10;  aef 
OarAA  Amach.  tom.  ii.  cbap.  20. 

"'  Ap.  PoU.  U.  C4,wber«  read  witli 


JLaint  rk  aim  £r  <i 


vr  Y<  6tii0o\or  ^ptar  avifp  rptifiti 

[Por«on  Prjcf.  Eurip.  Kec.  p.  «, 
the  last  line,  d  rCr  y  aviip 
dts/SoXaf  ^p(t  Tpi<fnir  yvKum.  The 
correct  reading;  probablj  in,  rl  mr  y 
aififp  iu^oXor  ^pmr  rptiftti  ytiwum. 
>N,(..| 

'  Veep.  300,  cf.  699. 
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sons  out  of  this  allowance^:  clothes  and  house-room  he  does 
not  reckon,  as  these  he  provided  from  his  private  propertjr. 
The  salaries  of  the  senators  and  ambassadors  were  more  cx>nsk- 
derable;  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  3vere  the  most  abundantly 
pidd,  although  the  remuneration  of  the  courtesara  was  scarcely 
inferior. 

The  ancient  states  maintained  physicians  who  were  paid  at 
the  public  cost^';  thus,  for  example,  Hippocrates  is  said  to 
have  been  public  physician  at  Athens:  these  again  had  attend- 
ants, for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exercised  their  calling  among 
-people  of  low  condition^\  The  celebrated  physician  Democedes 
of  Croton  received  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  (540  b.  cJ 
notwithstanding  the  small  quantity  of  money  then  in  circulation, 
the  large  salary  of  36  iEginetan  minas  or  of  1  Attic  talent 
^of  silver:  being  invited  to  Athens,  he  received  100  minas, 
until  Polycrates  of  Samos  gave  him  2  talents^'.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  artists  of  a  different  description  were  paid 
in  a  simiUr  manner  by  the  state,  such  as  tiie  architects  at 
.Rhodes  and  Cyzicus,  and  doubtiess  at  every  place  of  import 
tance. 

The  pay  of  musicians  and  actors  was  very  considerable. 
Amoebeus,  a  singer  in  ancient  Athens,  received  an  Attic  talent 
for  each  time  that  he  appeared^^:  it  is  well  known  that  the 
flute  payers  were  very  highly  paid.  In  a  Corcyrcean  inscrip- 
tion*'^ of  no  great  antiquity,  50  Corinthian,  or  83^  Attic  minas, 
are  fixed  as  the  pay  for  three  aulet®,  three  tragic,  and  threis 
comic  actors  for  a  festivity,  besides  the  large  expenses  of  their 
maintenance.  Distinguished  actors  were  not  less  highly  paid, 
although  they  made  great  additional  gains  by  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  when  they  were  not  employed  at  Athens**; 
thus,  for  example,  Polus  or  Aristodemus  is  said  to  have  gained 
a  talent  in  two  days,  or  even  in  one*".     In  like  manner  com- 


^^  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat  iv.  2,  5, 
Plat  Crorg.  §  23.  Concerning  the 
pay  see  Strab.  iv.  p.  125,  Diod.  xii.  13. 

«*  Plat.  Leg. 

*^*  Herod.  uL  131. 

*•*  Aristcas  ap.  Atlien.  tv  p.  «23,  D. 


^^  Inscript.  160,  ed.  Boeckh. 

^  Cf.  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  and 
the  second  argument  to  this  oration. 

»«»  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  268,  ed.  Tubing. 
Gell.  xi.  9, 10.  Concerning  the  pay  of 
the  common  actors  at  Rome,  900  Lip< 
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strolling  players,  jugglers,  conjurors,  fortune-tellers,  &c;, 
j;uDed  a  competence  by  their  callings,  although  the  sum  which 
one  person  p^d  was  inconsiderable ;  for  example,  a  chalcus,  an 
obolus,  tliough  sometimes  as  much  as  a  drachma"";  appren- 
tices' fees  for  instruction  in  trades  and  arts,  including  even  that 
o(  medicine,  had  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Socrates"'. 
The  tribes  at  Athens  were  bound  to  provide  for  a  part  of  the 
inatmetion  in  music  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  they  had 
tbdr  own  teachers,  by  whom  the  youth  of  the  whole  tribe  were 
no&ucted"*;  in  ttie  other  schools  each  person  paid,  but  how 
much  wc  are  not  informed"':  an  exception  was  made  to  this 
rale  by  some  enactments  of  Charondas,  who  is  said  to  have 
•ppointed  salaries  for  the  grammarians,  if  the  laws,  from  which 
Diodorus"'  took  his  account,  are  not  fabrications. 

TTie  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  or  the  sophists, 
wne  not  paid  by  the  state  till  later  times ;  at  first,  however, 
Ibey  obtained  lai^e  sums  from  their  scholars,  the  worthy  suc- 
Ossors  of  the  mercenary  lyric  poets,  whose  inspiration  was  fre- 
quently the  result  of  gold'".  Protagoras  of  Abdera  is  said  to 
haw  l>een  the  first  who  taught  for  money,  and  he  received  from 
a  pupil  100  minas  for  his  complete  education"';  Gorgias"' 
required  the  same  sum,  notwithstanding  which  he  only  left  at 
bis  death  1000  staters'";  together  with  Zeno  of  Elea'",  who 


■JM  Exc.  N.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 
M  difficult  U>  believe  that 
gmTe  tO^OOO  dnctuDM  to  the  actor 
Nrofriolennu  for  leaching  him  to  spoak 
with  loog  breath,  as  'a  stated  in  the 
ItTt*  of  the  Ten  Oratore,  p.  SCO. 

>;■  CMaub.  ad  Tlieophrast.  Char.  6. 
Lndan  give*  a  good  deal  of  infonnalion 
«ii^  regard  to  the  fortuae-lellera :  the 
■n«M  remarhahla  inMance  of  growing 
rich    hj  tbU  art  occurs    in   laocrat. 

XgJDCt. 

"-  Plat  Henon.  p.  90,  E  «qq. 

*^'  Denxmh.  cont.  Bcaot.  de  Nom. 
p.  1001, 19. 

'''  Demoath.  cool.  Aphob.  i.  p.  838. 

"■'  DkmL  ui.  13.  Although  their 
Hiiiiiiiiiiini    baa   been    pruvcd,  j't.'t 


every  thing  that  occurs  in  them  cannot 
be  rejected  aa  forged  j  the  latter  law, 
however,  gtve«  strong  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  it  is  of  tlie  Alexandrian 

"'  Waaj  persons  have  treated  of 
the  pay  of  learned  men.  The  most 
important  particulars  have  been  col. 
lectcd  by  Wolf  ( Veimischte  Bchriften, 
p.  42,  aqq.),  witliout  any  parade  of 
quotatioDs.  [Seealso  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  b.  I,  ch,  10.     Trakbl.] 

"'  QuintiL  Inst.  Orat.  iii.  I,  GelL 
V.  10,  Diog.  ix.  S2,  and  there  Menage. 

*"  Buidas,  and  Diod.  xii.  I>3. 

"'  IsDcrat.  de  Antidoei,  §  1G7,  cd. 
Bckkcr. 

"'  riat.  Akib.  I  p.  U!»,  A.    Thu 
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was  otherwise  unlike  the  sophists.  Instraction  being  obtained 
at  so  high  a  price,  it  is  natural  that  persons  should  have  bai^ 
gained  and  endeavoured  to  agree  for  moderate  terms ;  at  whieh 
we  who  carry  on  the  same  trade  with  books,  as  they  with  their 
oral  instruction,  should  be  the  last  to  be  astonished.  Hippias, 
while  stm  a  young  man,  together  with  Protagoras,  earned  in 
Sicily,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  150  minas,  of  which  more 
than  20  minas  came  from  one  small  town;  and  not,  as  it 
appears,  by  any  long  course  of  education^^.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  teachers  brought  about  a  reduction  of  the 
price :  Euenus  of  P^iros,  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Socntei, 
exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  multitude  by  taking  only 
10  minas^**,  for  which  sum,  also,  Isocrates  taught  the  whole  art 
of  rhetoric^';  and  this  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  was  considered 
as  the  common  remuneration  of  a  teacher  of  eloquence^.  At 
last  even  the  followers  of  Socrates  were  content  to  teach  far 
money,  Aristippus  having,  as  it  is  said,  been  the  first  to  set  the 
^xample^\  It  may  be  also  mentioned,  that  they  used  to 
receive  money  from  each  pupil  for  private  lectures ;  thus  Pro- 
dicus  received  from  1,  2,  and  4,  to  50  drachmas^.  Antiphon 
was  the  first  person  who  wrote  speeches  for  money,  and  he  was 
paid  higlily  for  them"*. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  the  prices  of  intercourse 
with  persons  of  both  sexes,  which,  according  to  Suidas  and 
Zonaras"^  were  fixed   by  law:  3  chalcus,  1  and  2  oboli,  a 


Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  (Nub.  873) 
states  that  the  teachers  would  not 
have  readily  taken  less  than  a  talent : 
if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  this 
account,  which  is  hardly  necessary,  it 
must  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Socra- 
tes alone. 

»~  VhkL  Hipp.  }  6.     For  further  in- 


Orat  in  Vit.  Lsocrat. 

*w  Vit.  Dec  Orat  in  Vit.  Lycoi^. 

"^  Diog.  vL  65,  and  there  Menage, 
cf.  72,  74.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
from  MX)  to  1000  drachmas,  although 
others  refer  these  accoonts  to  Iso- 
crates. 

^  Plat  CiatyL  init.  Aristot  RheU 


formation    concerning    Uippias,   see  :  iii.  14,  Philost.  nt  sup.  18,  SchoL  Ari»- 


Suidas,  Philostr.  vit.  Soph.  i.  1,  11, 
Apuloj.  Florid,  p.  34G,  ed.  FAm. 

*">  Plat.  ApoL  Socrat  p.  20,  B. 

*«'  Demosth.  cent.  Lacrit.  p.  938, 17, 
Pluiai'ch.  in  Vit.  Demosth.  and  Vit.  X. 


toph.  Nub.  360,  Suidas  in  v.  np6fkKow, 
Eudoc.  luu.  p.  366. 

^*^  Van  Spaan  (Ruhuken)  de  Antiph. 
p.  809,  torn.  vii.  of  Iloi8ko*s  Oratois. 

^^  In  V.  diaypiififM, 
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;  a  stater  with  women  of  middling  conditiun"',  bi^ 
tbe  price  of  a  Lais  was  10,000  drachma.'j  for  a  night'"".  Other 
ptioea  may  be  seen  in  Lysias'",  and  the  author  of  tlie  epistlea 
of  jCschines*". 

CHAI'TEB    XXII. 

tmteral  nf  Mimey  itt  Atticn.     Money  Changrm  arid  Banters. 
Loans  o 


Tie  rate  of  interest  in  Greece  was  expressed  citlier  by  tha 
ttsmbtr  of  oboli  or  drachmaa  which  were  paid  by  t)ie  month 
lor  each  mina  that  was  borrowed,  or  by  the  part  of  the  princi- 
(il  that  was  pud  as  interest  either  annually,  or  for  the  whole 
line  oC  the  loan.  According  to  the  first  method  of  speaking, 
Mtnst  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  is  called  at  5  oboli  (f'ni 
•irw  iffaXoit),  of  12  per  cent,  at  a  drachma  {eirl  Spaj^ft^),  at 
16  per  cenL  at  8  oboli  {err  oxTat  offoXoii),  of  18  per  cent,  at  9 
okoli  (*ir'  iyvia  offoKoli},  and  of  24  or  36  per  cent,  at  2  or  3 
fadimas  ((VI  Swl,  rptpl  Bpa^/Lats) :  according  to  the  other 
Bttfaod,  tho  rates  of  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  tenth 
pHts  of  the  principal,  cither  annually  or  for  any  specified  term, 
an  m,  20,  16f,  12^,  and  10  per  cent,  {tokoi  eirhpnoi, 
iriw€fmt,  i^xroty  iworf&oot,  hrtSeKarot)'", 

RMaages  in  the  ancient  writers  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  tbe  expressions  above  cited  have  the  sense  which  I  have 
aangned  to  them ;  and  that  in  the  first  method  of  expression, 
the  ^lecified  number  of  oboli  and  drachmas,  was  the  amount  of 
interest  to  be  paid  by  the  month,  and  in  the  other  the  portion 
of  tbe  principal  was  interest  to  be  paid  either  annually,  or  in 


■"  Hesjdi.  in  r.  Tpiairniit6pyri, 
Aihca.  Ti.p.  Ml,  E,  AivU^  Thcsm. 
IKT-     IW  t»bolarn  are  well  luioim. 


■  SMMn  ap.  Gen.  i.  8, 8. 
'  CmL  eitnotL  pp.  147.  US. 

*  Tfc«  words  nrirprw,  iwiTtTaprot, 


writbgsof  theaucieots,  Bigaif;  ^ii  U> 
&C.,  M  tbe  beginner  may  leam  from 
my  Memoir  iiber  die  BUdung  der  Well- 
Ktle  in  Timdot  da  Plaloa,  tltudicn, 
1817,  port  i.  p.  60.  Tliat  in  Iho 
reckoning  of  intereat  they  mtan  ),  &c. 
bail  been  already  renurkcd  by  Solnia- 
bius  dc  At.  U.  I.  Coinparv  Schueiilur 
ad  Xcuoph.  Ac  Vectig.  i<.  IU3. 
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cases  of  bottomry:  for  the  time  of  the  ship's  passage  specified  in 
the  agreement*  Some  earlier  writers^  however^  whom  Salma* 
sius  has  ahready  refuted  with  needless  minuteness,  have  main- 
tained the  absurd  notion,  that  the  tenth,  eighth,  sixth,  fifth,  and 
third  parts  of  the  loan  were  interest  to  be  paid  monthly^  or  in 
agreements  of  bottomry  even  daily;  nor  can  we  feel  otherwise 
than  astonished  to  find  that  Barth^emy^*^  repeating  the  asser- 
tion of  Petit,  considers  16  per  cent,  as  monthly  interest.  The 
main  source  of  this  error  lies  in  the  supposition,  that  all  inte^ 
rest  was  paid  by  the  month,  which,  without  doubt,  was  fre- 
quently the  case**':  but  not  only  is  it  impossible  that  in  hot* 
tomry  bonds,  the  interest  could  have  been  paid  monthly,  as  the 
borrower  was  neither  able  nor  obliged  to  pay  it  until  after  his 
return ;  but  even  in  mortgages,  the  annual  payment  of  interest 
was  not  uncommon^':  nor  if  in  ancient  Greece,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  interest  had  been  paid  by  the  month,  would 
it  follow  from  the  names  of  the  interest  of  the  third,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  eighth  parts,  that  those  portions  of  the  principal  were  paid 
monthly,  any  more  than  at  present,  when  it  is  paid  quarterly  or 
half  yearly,  it  follows  from  the  expression  that  a  sum  of  money 
is  lent  at  5  per  cent.,  that  5  per  cent^.  is  to  be  paid  every  quarter 
or  half  year.  We  may  also  remark,  omitting  the  agreenients  of 
bottomry,  which  did  not  exactly  run  a  year,  that  the  interest  of 
the  tenth  part  {tokoi  iTriBifcaroi)  is  the  same  as  the  interest  of 
5  obeli,  of  the  eighth  part  (12^  per  cent.)  nearly  the  same  as 
the  interest  of  one  drachma  (12  per  cent.),  of  tlie  sixth  part 
(16f  per  cent.)  nearly  the  same  as  the  rate  at  8  oboli  (16  per 
per  cent.),  of  the  5th  part  (20  per  cent.)  nearly  the  same  as  the 
rate  at  9  oboli  (18  per  cent.),  and  of  the  third  part  (33^)  as  the 
rate  of  3  drachmas  (36  per  cent.):  but  the  examples  which  will 
be  presently  quoted,  prove  that  they  are  not  therefore  to  be 


*•*  Anachars.  tom.iv.  p.  372. 
*•*  Aristoph.    Nub.  init.    and    761 
sqq. 


dent  from  the  above-quoted  inscrip- 
tion. In  the  Orchomenian  Inscription 
(Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript  Na  1569,)  the 


^^  Demosth.   Polycl.  p.   1225,   15.  |  rate  of  interest  is  also  fixed  by  the 
Inscript  ap.  Montfaucon.  Diar.  Ital.  ,  month,  but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow 


p.  412.  Even  when  the  rate  of  in« 
terest  was  fixed  by  the  month,  it 
might  be  paid  by  the  year,^as  is  evi- 


that  the  money  should  therefore  be 
paid  every  month. 


RKib 
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i'B  identical;  and  each  expression  must  be  understood 
ectsely  in  its  strict  meaning  as  it  stands,  since  the  lenders 
)uld  never  have  made  use  of  indefinite  expressions.  It  was 
>t  until  the  age  of  Justinian  that  the  Cenlesima,  which  is 
actly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  was  identified  with 
«  interest  of  the  eighth  part  {roKOi  ivirftooa)  or  12i  per 
mi^  aa  Salmasius  correctly  remarks ;  although  he  himself,  in 
waking  of  more  ancient  times,  docs  not  always  accurately  dis- 
i^uisb  between  the  rates  of  interest  which  I  have  mentioned 
»  only  slightly  differing. 

from  this  preliminary  investigation  into  the  method  of 
Expressing  the  rate  of  interest,  it  follon-s  that  in  Greece  in- 
toest  was  not  so  low  as  in  modern  states,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
■ge  of  Cicero :  the  lowest  rate  at  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
)0  per  cent.,  the  highest  30  per  cent.;  the  latter  is  not  even 
tumled  by  any  examples  of  interest  received  upon  bottomry, 
illboogfa  these  were,  in  fact,  higher  than  they  appear,  since  the 
tioe  ol  a  ship's  voyage  for  which  the  money  was  generally  lent, 
na  ihorter  than  a  year.  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ncnt  of  Casaubon"',  that  they  sometimes  obtained  an  interest 
if  4  drachmas  a  month,  although  usurers  took,  without  reserve^ 
«  mocb  as  they  could  extort.  Interest  equal  to  half  the  pnn- 
ip«l  (^/luiXio*  tokos),  first  occurs  a  considerable  time  after  the 
Jbrutian  era,  in  a  case  of  a  loan  of  products  of  the  soil  to  be 
epaid  in  lund"*. 

Hie  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  can  only  be,  that  it 
raa  then  more  difficult  than  now  to  procure  a  loan  of  money, 
r,  what  is  equivalent,  that  there  was  a  greater  demand  for 
loney  to  be  borrowed,  and  a  smaller  quantity  to  be  lent.  But 
bat,  ID  general,  this  circumstance  was  not  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ient  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  appears  to  be  evident 
rom  this,  that  if  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation  was  small, 
he  demand  for  it  would  necessarily  be  small  likewise,  on 
ccoant  of  the  low  prices  of  commodities ;  and  also  from  the 
■ct,  that  landed  estates  bore  a  rent  equal  to  8  per  cent  of 
heir  value,  and  even  more  than   12  per  cent,  for  the  lease  of 
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the  whole  property^';  so  that  the  rate  of  interest  does  not 
appear  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  o(  money  in  cireulalion^  but 
to  have  a  common  origin  with  rent. 

The  chief  reasons,  therefore^  why  money  was  not  willin^y 
lent  out  at  a  low  interest,  appear  to  be^  that  any  person  who 
wished  to  carry  on  business  with  it  himself,  might  obtain  a  high 
profit  by  employing  it  in  commerce  or  manufactare8l**%  in  tbe 
same  way  that  any  one  who  managed  his  own  property  himadf, 
on  account  of  the  smaller  expense  of  slave-labour,  would  neces- 
sarily have  made  a  greater  net  profit  than  at  the  present  time 
imder  a  different  combination  of  circumstances.  Add  to  this 
tiiat  credit  was  at  a  low  ebb,  which  was  occasioned  by  tlie 
defective  morality  and  the  imperfection  of  the  dvil  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  different  states,  and  espedaDy  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  redress  for  injuries  in  a  foreign  country.  Even  the 
l^islation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  lights  of  individuals  were 
more  accurately  defined,  struck  at  the  root  of  the  security  of 
the  creditor,  by  taking  away  his  right  over  the  body  of  the 
debtor ;  and  it  was  shown,  by  the  measure  called  the  Seisach- 
theia,  how  little  respect  the  state  had  for  the  security  of  pro- 
perty, whether  by  this  ordinance  merely  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency was  depreciated,  or  the  rate  of  interest  also  was  diminished, 
or  whether,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  a  complete  extinction  of 
all  debts  was  effected  by  it*** ;  nor  was  the  severity  of  the  laws 
upon  debt  sufiicient  to  produce  any  great  security  in  the  lend- 
ing of  money,  as  the  administration  of  them  was  entrusted  to 
ill-regulated  courts  of  justice,  and  the  fraudulent  debtor  had  at 
his  command  every  species  of  subterfuge  and  dishonest  con- 
trivance against  the  creditor. 

The  business  of  the  bankers'**  may  lastly  have  contributed 
to  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  as  these  usurers  took  money  at  a 
moderate  premium  from  persons  who  would  not  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  management  of  their  own  property***,  in  order 


*••  See  below,  cbap.  xxiv, 
<^  See  above,  chap.  ix. 
«•»  See  Plut.  Solon.  14. 
**'  Concerning  which  see    particu- 
larly Salmasius  de  Fenore  Trapezitico 


and  de  Usuris,  and  the  acute  Heral* 
dus,  Animadv.  in  Salmaa  Obs.  u,  24^ 
26. 

*^  Thns  e.  g.  Demoethenes*  fatber 
kept  a  part  of  bis  capital  in  the  lianda 
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F'lftnd  it  with  profit  to  others,  and  thus  to  k  certain  degree 
ibbuned  possession  of  a  monopoly.  Trading  with  borrowed 
DOoey  composed  the  cliief  part  of  the  business  of  the  bankers"", 
ilthougb  they  sometimes  employed  capital  of  their  own  in  tliat 
muiner ;  the  exchange  of  money  at  an  agio""  was  by  no  means 
dMir  csclosiTe  employment.  Although  they  were  generally  of 
llonr  origin,  fteedmcn,  aliens,  or  persons  who  had  been  adniit- 
tod  w  citizens,  they  aimed  less  at  connecting  themselves  with 
good  funities,  than  at  pecuniary  gain'";  but  they  became  pos- 
HMcd  of  gre^t  credit,  which  existed  for  the  principal  houses 
tbrou^i  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  were  thus  effectively  sup- 
ported in  their  business*";  they  even  maintained  such  a  repu- 
Utiftii,  that  not  only  were  tfaey  considered  as  secure  merely  by 
nttue  of  their  calling,  but  such  confidence  was  placed  in  them, 
tint  buiiiiess  was  transacted  with  them  n-ithout  witnesses"*, 
md  u  is  now  done  in  courts  of  justice,  money  and  contracts  of 
ilrirt  were  deposited  with  them,  and  agreements  were  concluded 
«  cancelled  in  theu-  presence"'.  The  importance  of  their 
^rinf  t  U  shown  by  the  great  wealth  of  Pasion,  whose  bank 
UDD&Uy  produced  a  net  profit  of  100  niinas"";  there  arc,  how- 
«Ter,  instances  of  their  failing  and  losing  every  thing"'.  It  is 
Msrcely  necessary  to  show  that  they  took  a  high  rate  of  interest; 
tbeir  loans  on  tbe'deposit  of  goods  are,  without  other  testimony, 
raffiacnt  to  prove  it"*.  The  Athenian  hankers  obtained  36 
per  cent.,  a  rate  which  hardly  occurs  among  honest  people, 
exo^it  in  the  case  of  bottomry.  ' 

The  common  usurers  {roKoy\ii^aiftoculliones,'/ifitpoSav«t<rral), 
who  made  a  profit  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor  or  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  young,  demanded,  according  to  the  faithful  descrii>- 


1 


D«ni.  Mint,  Apbob.  L  p. 
pro    FhomL   p.  MS, 

"*  boent.  Tnpet  ai,  Demotth. 
iu  Um.  Lag.  p.  37«,  a,  oonL  PolycL  p. 
ISIS,  IS,  PoUbz,  iiL  84,  vii.  170. 

"■  DeoMath.  pro  Fhonn.  p.  953. 

■^  Ct  Dtmoath.  pro  Pbonn.  p.  fiss, 
i^.  coat.  PgljcL  p.  1324, 3. 


"•  Isocrat.  Trapent,  2. 

•"  Demoath.  cont  CUlip.  p.  1243, 
8,  cont  Dionyaod.  p.  1287,  20. 

"*  DenicMtli.  pro  Phonn.  p.  940,35. 

'"  Dem,  pro  Phorm.  p,  9B»,  cont. 
Btepban.  i.  p.  1130,  20  sqq.  UlfHan  ad 
Demosth.  conL  Tlmocrat. 

"*  Demosth.  cont.  Nicoatrat.  p. 
1340,  ID. 
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tion  of  Theophrastas**%  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  a  day, 
for  each  drachma;  and  the  practice  which  was  prevalent  in  the- 
times  of  Plutarch,  of  immediately  subtracting  the  interest  from 
the  sum  borrowed,  and  again  lending  it  out  upon  interest*'^ 
had  probably  arisen  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens.  On 
account  of  this  high  rate  of  interest,  and  the  severity  with 
which  they  enforced  the  payment  of  it,  frequently  seizing  the 
houses  and  property  of  their  debtors,  and  as  lenity  was  foreign 
to  their  character,  or  indeed  any  other  consideration  but  that  of 
their  own  gain,  the  bankers  and  money-lenders  drew  upon 
themselves  the  merited  hatred  of  all,  as  being  the  most  infamous 
of  human  beings***. 

Money  was  lent  without  interest  from  motives  of  friendship 
or  kindness,  even  without  a  written  bond  and  any  security  or 
pledge,  either  with  or  without  witnesses  (x^ipoBoroVy  aovy>- 
ypa^vY^^;  sometimes  with  an  acknowledgment  (x^^piypa^^v), 
which  was  usually  written  upon  papyrus ;  or  with  a  formal  and 
solemn  instrument  (<rv77pa^),  which  was  written  by  a  third 
person  in  a  diptychon  of  waxen  tablets,  signed  by  witnesses, 
and  given  in  charge  to  a  Kanker**''.  The  security  was  either 
Qiade  over  to  the  creditor  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  it  was 
security  in  a  more  limited  sense,  in  the  former  it  was  the  pledge 
(jivixvpovY^*:  the  security  in  the  more  confined  signification 
was  generally  of  land,  but  sometimes  of  moveables,  for  instance, 
slaves,  and  especially  in  cases  of  bottomry,  the  goods,  the  ship, 
and  the  outstanding  freightage-money;  although  the  pledges 
were  generally  of  moveable  property,  we  sometimes  find  that 
land  and  houses  were  given  in  pledge,  and  indeed,  on  account 
of  their  safety,  were  common  for  dowries  and  leases  of  orphans^ 
property. 

To  lend  upon  a  person^s  own  body  (Bavei^eiv  crrl  amfjLan} 


'^*  Char.  6,  and  there  Casaubon ;  cf. 
Ilerald.  Anim.  in  Salmas.  Obs.  ad  I. 
A.  et  R  i  1.  21. 

*^*  Flatarch.  de  vitando  sere  alieno, 

4. 

'^^  Demostb.  cont.  Stephan.  i.  p. 
1122,  extr.  and  p.  1123,  sup.  cont. 
PantcDn .  pp.  98 1 ,  982.    Antiphanefi  the 


comic  poet  in  the  Miaxm6vrfpot  ap. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  226,  E,  cf.  Herald,  ut 
sup.  ii.  24,  1,  2. 

•"  Demostb.  cont.  Timoth.  p.  1185, 
12,  Salmas.  de  M.  U.  x.  p.  381. 

•>7  Salmas.  ibid. 

'"  Salmas.  ut  sup.  1 1. 
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ted  in  Athens  from  the  time  of  Solon'",  in  imita- 
tixm,  w  Dkxlonis  supposes,  of  the  Egyptian  law;  in  other 
ttates  tfaU  cruel  and  harbarous  custom  remained  in  force, 
ahfauugh  it  was  not  allon-cd  to  take  even  agricultural  implements 
n  pawn**'.  jVrms  could  neither  be  taken  nor  given  in  pawn 
■t  Athens'".  There  were  also  public  books  of  debt  in  Greece, 
Ske  the  Gcnnan  registers  of  mortgages ;  but  tliey  are  not  men- 
tioned M  having  existed  at  Athens.  Mortgaged  lands,  how- 
«fer,  were  distinguished  by  stone  tablets  or  pillars,  upon  which 
the  debt  and  the  creditor's  name  were  inscribed  (opoi)'":  a 
nutom  of  extreme  antiquity,  which  existed  before  the  time  of 
SoUm,  who  himself  declares,  that  by  his  cons^tution  the  stones 
which  had  been  before  standing  upon  all  estates  were  removed, 
■■  be  by  some  method  or  other  had  released  or  relieved  the 

If  tbe  principal,  together  with  the  security,  was  not  exposed 
to  dacructiun,  and  the  creditor,  according  to  his  contract,  liable 
Id  no  loss,  the  interest  was  certain,  and  was  called  land-interest 
or  moT^age  {roKot  eyyvoi  or  eyyeioiy".  Neither  the  interest 
of  money  lent  upon  mortgage,  of  which  I  shall  next  speak,  nor 
upon  bottomry,  was  fixed  by  law;  and  even,  if  we  suppose  it  to 
M  true,  is  was  affirmed  by  Androtion,  that  Solon  lowered  the 


'"  Kog.  I^ert.  and  Plntarch  in  Ifae 
Ue  of  Bokm,  also  llie  lalter  in  hk 
Smif  de  viUodo  tere  alloio,  4. 

**  *'*'"''  Qt  nip.  xTiL  p.  749. 

•"  PetiL  Leg.  AtL  irili.  I,  6. 

**  DemMthenea  in  many  panages, 
vhieli  have  been  collected  by  Heiske 
ia  Ibe  Index,  p.  M4.  Pollux  iii.  81,  ix.  0, 
EtjiDoL  and  narpocrat.  in  vr.  Strrmroy 
^  ^^o«,Ilea]Pch.  in  TV,  ^XK  and  •>p«T'- 
|H>q,  hex.  8«g.  p.  28ft,  Photiua  in  Spot 
ia  aertrml  aiticlea.  Cf.  Salmas.  nt  sup. 
XV.  T1»7  were  vr^Xot,  abne  tsUals 
or  paltan  ;  Ihe  B4«iaiu  (ace  Valea. 
■pun  Maai^tc'a  Dotea  to  Ilarpocration) 
like«iaeu««d  tabula  of  theMune  na- 
tare :  at  Atbcoa,  however,  ihej  appear 
•III  t«  Imt«  been  of  wood,  although 
'ttSDdLex.  6eg.p.l&3, 


6,  p.  286,  12,  call  them  aiaitkt  accord- 
bg  to  a  later  custom,  perhapa  from  a 
misai>preheBnon  of  a  poaaage  in  the 
first  speech  against  Amtogeiton,  p. 
7S1,  11.     It  should  be  observed,  how- 

sarj  to  set  up  theae  slonea,  see  Herald, 
Auim.  in  Salinaa.  Obeer.  ad  I.  A.  and 
H.  iv.  3,  8.  (See  a  paper  by  the  Au- 
thor on  this  subject,  reprinted  in  tlie 
Museum  Criticuin,  No.  viii.  p.  G22, 
sqq.) 

*"  See  Salmas.  ut  sup.  iii.  The 
manuscripts  sometimes  give  the  furmer 
word,  which  Salmasius  declares  to  be 
the  correct  form,  and  sometimpa  the 
latter:  both  appear  to  have  been  in 
uae,  but  where  either  is  more  correctlj 
used,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
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interest  of  all  debts  which  existed  before  his  tinie,  yet  he  per- 
mitted every  person  afterwards  to  lend  his  money  at  whater^ 
rate  he  could  obtain*'^;  and  only  in  the  single  instance  of  a 
man's  separating  from  his  lawful  wife^  and  not  immediately 
returning  her  dowry,  the  rate  of  9  oboli  (18  per  cent.)  was  fixed 
by  law^  probably  because  this  was  the  ordinary  rate  at  the  time 
when  this  regulation  was  made'*^.  Even  in  the  age  of  Lysias 
and  Isseus,  this  high  interest  was  not  usurious;  the  latter 
orator"**  relates  it  as  an  ordinary  occurrence,  that  a  person  had 
lent  40  minas  at  9  oboli,  and  had  received  from  them  a  retiim 
of  720  drachmas  a  year;  and  Timarchus  borrowed  upon  the 
very  same  terms**'. 

The  interest  of  8  oboli  (16  per  cent.)  occurs  in  Demosthe- 
nes*"; the  interest  of  a  drachma  (12  per  cent.),  which  is  at  the 
present  day  the  common  rate  in  the  Levant,  was  frequent  ia 
the  age  of  Demosthenes,  but  it  was,  as  appears  from  the  orator'& 
own  words,  considered  low,  although  a  talent  lent  out  at  this 
rate  would  have  produced  an  annual  return  of  7^0  drachmaft, 
upon  which  a  small  family  could  live*".    The  interest  of  5 
oboli,  or  of  the  tenth  part,  was  chiefly  in  use  among  friends*** 
and  is  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  third  part:  in  a  story, 
related  in  Aristotle's  rhetoric,  of  Moerocles,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  it  is  considered  as  moderate***. 

From  12  to  18  per  cent,  appear  then  to  have  been  the  com- 


••*  T6  apyvpiov  (rrdcrifAOV  thnu  wfj) 
iirdaif  liv  fiovXrjTai  6  bcaf€i(i»p.  Lex 
ap.  Lys.  cont.  Theomnest  p.  360. 
^^crai  then  had  the  meaning  of 
dayf  (orac,  from  the  money  being  weigh- 
ed when  it  was  lent ;  thence  also  the 
word  o^Xoardrqs.  Orus  ap.  Etymol. 
in  V.  o^XicTKos, 

•**  Orat.  c.  Neasr.  p.  1362,  9,  De- 
mosth.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  818,  27,  cf.  Sal- 
maB.  de  M.  U.  iv.  p.  159. 

*^  De  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  293. 

«*'  ^sch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  127. 

««  Cont.  Nicostrat  p.  1260,  18. 

***  Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  L  p;  816, 1 1, 
p.  820,  20,  p.  824,  22,  ii.  p.  839,  24, 
.£8chin.    c   Ctefliph.  p.    497,   oomp. 


Niehuhr  Hist  Rom.  toL  iL  p.  61,  Ac 
In  an  inscription  in  Muratori  toL  il 
p.  DLxxviii.  i.  cKorooTiaioff  t6kos  is 
mentioned,  evidently  translated  from 
tuurm  cerUesima,  and  thus  furnishes  a 
means  of  determining  the  age  of  the 
inscription. 

•^  Demosth.  c  Onetor.  i.  p.  868, 4. 

<"^  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  10,  with  the 
slight  alteration  of  Salmasins  de  M.  U. 
ii.  p.  41,  also  in  the  spurious  (Econo- 
mics of  Aristotle  2,  3,  ed.  Schneid. 
arU^KOToi  t6koi  occur  on  the  occasion 
of  a  sequestration  imposed  by  the 
Byzantines  upon  all  vessels,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
common  occurrence. 
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of  interest  iit  Athens ;  the  only  manner  in  which 
I  can  expliiin  why  Snltnasius""  considered  the  interest  of  the 
tixtb  part,  or  16^  per  cent,  as  llie  most  usual  at  Athens,  is, 
that  be  confounds  this  rate  of  interest  with  others  of  similar 
amount.  Several  examples  of  higher  rates  of  interest  occur. 
Oemtis,  the  son  qI  the  celebrated  Pyrilampes,  who  had  been 
wnt  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  offered  to  pawn  a  golden  cup  to 
Amto|>l)an€s  for  16  minas,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
long  of  Persia,  and  to  redeem  it  in  a  short  time  for  20"*. 
Aschines,  the  Socratic  philosopher,  wishing  to  set  up  a  manu- 
factory of  ointments,  borrowed  money  of  a  banker  at  i  drach- 
Dui  (36  per  cent.)  whereby  he  lost,  until  he  procured  the  same 
MUD  from  another  person  at  9  oboU"*. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  other  Grecian  states  was  regulated  in 
1  nmilar  manner.  The  Clasomenians  paid  the  commanders 
of  their  mercenary  troops  4  talents  a  year,  as  the  interest  of  a 
<ttit  of  2<i  talents  at  the  rate  of  the  fifth  i>art  {tokos  itri- 
tt/ivrot)"*.  The  rate  of  mortgage  in  the  Bosporus  was  some- 
tines  the  sixth  part  (tokov  eifiticrot),  at  which  Pharmion,  as 
Bioitioacd  in  Demosthenes'",  pretended  to  have  paid  560 
dndimas  for  120  Cyzicenic  staters,  each  reckoned  at  26  Attic 
drachmas,  at  16}  per  cent.  In  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia,  interest 
occurs  of  several  drachmas  for  a  month;  and  in  a  Corcyrtean 
decree  it  is  ordered  that  certain  monies  shall  not  be  lent  out 
nther  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate  than  at  2  drachmas  a  month 
{24  per  cent.)*",  where  bottomry  cannot  possibly  be  meant. 
The  epobelia  of  Plato  in  his  Treatise  upon  Laws"*  (according 
to  which  the  taking  of  usury  was  to  have  been  entirely  for- 
bidden in  the  second  ideal  state)  is  not  a  rate  of  interest,  aa 


"•  Ut»iip.i.p.  10. 

"  Ly«,  pro  Aristoph.  bonu,  p.  «29, 

•n- 

"■  L)ffc  Piagm.  p.  4. 

"*  8m  the  (Economka  Attributed 
In  Ariatotfe. 

"•  CoBt.  Pbonn.  p.  BI4, 10.  Con- 
tMTviag  Um  intent  rdmt  camp,  alao 
ll«H»«  ■■liiiii.  Snidaa,  Photina,  uid 
M«anf  T6*t>t.     The  ac- 


count given  bj  Photiua  in  v.  ir^KToit 
rdanit,  and  bjr  Lex.  Beg.  p.  35?,  is 
entircl]' devoid  of  MnM,aad  is  founded 
upon  a  &lse  derivation,  and  a  false 
accentuKtion,  viz.  Itptrric. 

*"  See  tlie  inscriptiona  qaoted  in 
nolebM. 

•"  xi.  p.  921,  C,  cf.  V.  p.  7<2,  C  i 
BslmaH.  de  M.  U.  i.  p.  IS  ;  Schneider 
ad  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  p.  182. 
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some  have  supposed^  but  a  fine,  such  as  the  Atbenian  epobdia, 
to  be  fixed  like  interest  by  the  month;  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
person  neglected  to  pay  the  wages  of  any  servant  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  he  was,  as  a  punishment  for  his  dilatory  conduct,  to 
pay  the  epobelia,  or  an  obolus  to  every  drachma,  for  each 
month  of  the  time. 


Chapter  XXIIL 
Loans  upon  Bottomry* 

A  STILL  higher  profit  was  obtained  by  capitalists,  allowance 
being  made  for  accidents,  by  maritime  interest  {roxos  yauTiKo?^ 
ixioa-i^y*  or  bottomry,  in  which,  according  to  the  Grecian 
custom,  the  ship,  the  caigo,  or  the  money  received  for  pas- 
sengers and  freightage,  were  answerable  for  the  principaL  The 
loan  appears  to  have  been  most  frequently  made  upon  the 
goods  '{hrl  ro79  ^prtm?^  iiri  Tot9  XPVH^<^^^9  ^^^  t^  ifjuKoptdf^ 
more  rarely  upon  the  vessel  (eirl  T17  V17I,  iifi  r^  wkoi^),  and  the 
money  received  for  passengers  and  for  freightage  {errl  r^ 
vavX^y*^;  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Demosthenes***,  in  which  a 
trierarch  borrowed  money  upon  a  ship  that  belonged  to  the 
state,  and  to  the  command  of  which  he  expected  a  successor, 
it  is  probable  that  the  only  security  given  was  the  ship's 
furniture,  which  was  the  private  property  of  the  trierarch. 

This  species  of  interest,  which  was  so  odious  at  Rome,  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  offence  in  Greece,  and  especially  at 
Athens,  as  being  a  commercial  town ;  it  was,  however,  exposed 


•*»  See  Salmas.  v.  p.  19 ;  Schneider 
ot  sup.  p.  181. 

*^  Concerning  the  expressions  in 
nsc  see  Schneider  ut  sup.  p.  180.  An 
instance  of  money  being  borrowed 
upon  the  passage  money  and  the  ves- 
sel occurs  in  Demosth.  in  Lacrit.  p. 
933,  22,  and  upon  the  passage  money, 
as  it  appears,  Diphilus  in  the  passage 
quoted  below ;  and  of  money  lent  upon 
the  vessel,  Demosth.  ibid,  and  in  Dio- 


nysod.  p.  1283,  18;  comp.  the  ai^. 
ment  p.  1282,  4.  What  proo&  Iludt- 
walcker  (von  den  Diateten,  p.  140) 
can  bring  in  favour  of  his  assertion* 
that  at  Athens,  in  cases  of  Fenus 
nauticum,  the  ship  was  always  hypo- 
thecated, I  am  unable  to  gueas.  The 
contrary  is  indeed  evident  from  the 
passages  quoted  by  Schneider  and 
myself. 
«*'  Cent.  PolycL  p.  1212  sup. 
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k>  much  risk,  as  the  loss  of  the  security  also  brought  with  it 
the  loss  of  both  principal  and  interest :  agreements  of  bottomry, 
in  whicli  the  lender  was  not  Uable  to  tlie  rUk,  were  prohibited 
by  th«  laws  of  Rhodes,  tliat  is,  nobody  could  take  such  high 
interest  as  was  customary  in  bottomry,  without  expo»ng  liitn'- 
■elf  to  the  danger  of  the  lo&s :  but  since  by  the  Athenian  laWy 
CV0T  person  could  take  as  high  interest  as  he  could  obtain, 
this  nstrictioQ  did  not  exist  at  Athens ;  and  such  contracts  as 
the  Khodtan  Uw  prohibited,  have  no  connexion  with  agreementa 
8*  bottomry,  as  there  would  in  those  cases  be  either  no  security 
or  one  which  was  not  at  sea'". 

Agreements  of  bottomry  were  rendered  binding  by  means 
of  WD  instrument  st)'Ied  a  maritime  contract  (vavTiKt)  avy- 
tpa^ij)"*,  wlucli  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker***. 
A  dueament  of  this  kind  is  preserved  entire  in  the  speech  of 
OoDosthenes  against  the  Paragraphe  of  Lacritus,  and  part  ol 
wotticr  in  the  speech  agmnst  Dionysodorus.  Tlie  money  was 
lent  for  a  6xed  time,  and  for  the  voyage  to  a  particular  place  oe 
optuitry,  and  the  debtor  was  bound  to  go  to  the  place  pointed 
(Mt  in  the  agreement,  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  tiie  breach 
of  this  condition'".  If  it  was  only  lent  for  the  voyage  out- 
wards {rrepowXovt),  the  principal  and  interest  were  to  he  paid 
»t  the  place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself  if  he 
went  the  voyage,  or  to  MHne  other  person  commissioned  to 
receive  it;  of  this  latter  description  was  the  Cermacoluthus, 
who  w»  frequently  sent  with  the  ship*** ;  if  the  contract  was 
for  the  voyage  hoth  inwards  and  outwards  {aft^oTepoirXow), 
the  payment  was  made  after  the  return. 

In  these  agreements  there  was  generally  n  double  security, 
the  debtor  being  bound  in  goods  to  twice  the  amoimt  of  the 
loan,  without  being  able  to  raise  other  money  upon  them'*'j 
lod  in  agreements  for  voyages  both  inwards  and  outwards,  if 


*"  CooMniimg  the  mMOiDg  of  the 
PhiwH—  kw,  wbicfa  SBlmanua  hmd  not 
pMt»iT»J,»ee  Hodt wicker  de  Fenore 


.  c  iMClii.  p.  93S,  3 ; 
eC  Lbl  Sag.  p.  an,  aad  oUrar*. 
***  DMiHfc.ftnwwB.p.We,30. 


***  DemiMtb.   &  Dionyaod.  p.    1388 
Phonn.  p.  009,34; 


DemMth. 
p.  914, 38. 

*"  Demotth.  c.  rhoniL  p.  908  aqq. 
c.  I^cait.  pp.  036— OSS. 
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the  goads  given  as  a  security  were  sold,  firesh  comnuxfities  of 
equal  value  were  to  be  reladen*^'.  The  severity  of  the  laws 
against  those  who  withdrew  the  security  from  a  creditor,  has 
been  already  remarked ;  but  it  was  usual  for  a  penalty  to  be 
also  fixed  in  the  agreements,  if  the  debtor  should  not  repay' 
tlie  entire  loan,  or  should  act  otherwise  contrary  to  the  con- 
ditions ;  for  example,  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  principal,  or 
of  5000  drachmas  on  a  loan  of  2000*^'.  Until  the  time  of 
repayment  the  security,  if  it  was  saved,  was  to  be  left  untouched 
for  the  creditor :  and  sometimes,  for  greater  security,  even  the. 
whole  property  of  the  debtor  was  made  answerable  by  a  particular 
stipulation*'^.  The  money  of  orphans  could  not,  according  to 
law,  be  lent  on  bottomry,  although  this  r^ulation  was  often 
violated'**. 

As  the  hazard  varied  materially  according  to  the  length  of 
the  time,  the  distance  of  the  voyage,  the  danger  to  which  the 
vessels  was  exposed  from  storms,  rocks,  hostile  fleets,  pirates, 
or  licensed  privateers,  it  is  less  easy  to  conceive  that  there 
should  have  been  an  usual  rate  of  interest  in  Greece  for  money 
lent  on  bottomry,  than  for  the  mortgage  of  land;  and  the 
assertion  of  Salmasius"%  that  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  fifth 
part  (20  per  cent.)  was  the  most  common  at  Athens,  is  entirely 
devoid  of  foundation.  The  interest  upon  money  lent  only  for 
the  voyage  outwards,  must  moreover  have  been  less  than  that 
for  the  two  voyages  inwards  and  out>vards,  particularly  since 
passengers  who  accompanied  the  master  of  a  vessel,  carrying 
at  the  same  time  sums  of  money  with  them,  would  naturally  be 
the  more  ready  to  lend  it  to  the  captain,  as  they  must  have 
still  incurred  the  same  risk  that  arose  from  bottomry,  if  they 
took  it  with  them  without  interest.  The  10  or  12  per  cent. 
interest  upon  money  lent  on  bottomry  mentioned  by  Di- 
philus**'  must  undoubtedly  be  understood  only  of  the  passage 


•*•  Demostb.  c.  Diorm.  p.  909,  2fi.     |     •**  De  M.  U.  I.  p.  10 ;  v.  p.   209, 


•*•  Deinostli.  c.  Dionysod.  p.  1294, 
12  ;  c.  Phonn.  p.  915,  1 ;  p.  916,  27. 
^^®  Deed  in  the  Oration  against  La- 


where    his    reference    to    Xenc^hoii 
proves  notliing. 
*^^  In  the  ixassage  which  Salnuuiiua 


critus.  ;  quotes  p.  3d. 

*^'   Lys.   Frogm.  p.   37.     AhiO   tlie  '  Ei(  dcV  cW(  r/;  fii^  yrvoi^Vcu  icai  d«l>dcica, 
case  in  Lys.  c.  Diogit.  p.  908.  Xaffuuf  rh  uavKa  Koi  ddvti'  ifnTyyoivwiv^ 
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■Btirartls;  aa  ajso  Uie  interest  of  the  eighth  part  (\2^  per  cent.) 
I    m  Demosthenes'**,  which  the  trierarch  Apollodonis  lent  to  the 


rolycl.  p.  ISII, 

«Ur.     fiaoY^^BttTM'    ii  on  Bv{ar- 

•« anryKd[ovai   ror    ah-ov 

wfa^ivAiu,  hatrtiaaitfvot  ryii  apyiipunr 

TomiiSna  yirvt  nri  rAinv,  i-irraitoaiat 
ii  tfojy^t  rapA  Ntic'imoi'  mu  ravK- 
l^fov  Nnriitlv  artiXSiirii;  Jc  frvxiy  ^r 
k  S^OTfh  Artfy&uv,  nai  «(>ifac  Eit- 
f^imB  .  .  .  inAiwra  ^taunlvvavraf 
^wMowrAit.  ....  Tl><s  ia  the  old 
ntdiiif,  cx<!ppt  thu  I  have  resMred 
fiK(  fur  tfH'xi'^'  from  tlic  luaiiuscnpta 
wlih  HtJjDUiius  de  M.  U.  V.  p.  Si 9, 

arib(   of  aotne    maouacripta,    aod 
wktcb   ta  approved  of  hy 
,  lAouId  also  bo  replaced,  I 
Imt*  naAfeliled.    'AHiXd/i^v  ia  put  by 
for  drtXtf^wvoi,  which  is 
wiUi  jiir  snd  8( :  an  io- 
TCT  occurs  in  Herod,  vi. 

vaXXV  '*  ™*  'lii«>'  HiKoirro  roiis 
Xayaiit,  a/ia  ti   taTftjtairrro   o-i^i    (u-oi 

^aXur^lai,  (^  n  nrurrdfWHi  .  .  .  nliich 
M  |n«ci»cly  *imiJu'  to  the  pamage  of 
DmKHllieaes ;  and  ae  tariipaiitTo 
■uglit  baTc  been  omitted  ia  the  former, 
to  tai^t  diviXo;!!)!'  ill  the  latttrr  sen- 


■  'Apytic 


^fiw,  riiv  a  rroptvO'jrij*  Ijiptjirt 
»i3ui»Uiut.  Abo  vi.  26,  ad  fill.  8imi- 
lariy  abo  in  Uerod.  viii.  (19,  npat  fuv 
Eiffolj,     aifiat    i0,\o«,Kiia.,     ut     oi 

mimaTt  6tifaao6ia  )riaiita)(iovras,  Ihe 
tnoaition  from  llie  indirect  ioiinitive 
Is  Uk)  indicative.  There  arc  alto 
otb^  difficultie*  in  lliia  purage,  whioli 
8alinwaaa  and  Rei«ke  have  been  quite 
aaaU*  to  dear  op.  TUe  notes  of  Ilie 
UUta  mawnottator  an  niet«  IriHing, 
■■  h«  kMl  ao  distiDi-l  notion  of  the 
GpMk  4|MHn  of  mt«»L     'Enl  t«m, 


for  which  Uier.  Wolf  wishes  to  sub- 
stitute the  more  coDvenienl  cxprassioa 
of  irrl  TOKif,  WHS  thought  too  iodefi. 
nite.  Salmasioa  corrects  ryyif,  and 
Reiske  ryyi ion  titov,  or  iyyiliM  rdmuv : 
if  however  these  words  refer  at 
the  rate  of  interest,  one  should  rather 
expect  some  more  porticuhir  percentage 
than  the  generic  term. '  Ot  frvx*"'  *"  (i" 
Z^TTy  cannot  be  referred  to  iiavTtK&r, 
tlie  hitter  word  being  in  the  neuter 
gender,  aa  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Xenophon  quoted  below,  Demofitii. 
cont.  Aphob.  L  p.  810,  30,  untrruih 
ilillniir)Knimi  itrSt,  and  clacwbere.  But 
SalmafflUB'  improbable  conjectures  A 
and  Sv,  ore  the  leas  admissible,  because 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  lliere  wns 
some  one  rate  of  interest  in  genEral 
use  at  BcstOB,  without  any  distinctioB 
of  the  risk,  Rcinke,  widiout  the 
slightest  authority,  hua  placed  tho 
words  tt  J'rT';i((i'  &v  iv  STirry  iWyftooir 
after  or!  rAtoy :  but  tho  Bafest  way  is 
lo  BiippoBo  that  iwiyiooii  means  tho 
interest  of  money  lent  ont  on  bottomry, 
as  it  is  explained  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  3S3, 
referring  however  falsely  to  a  pledge 
of  goods :  for  it  may  ho  seen,  by  com- 
paring IlarjKwralion  in  v.  itroifioov, 
tliat  the  gloss  refers  to  this  itassoge. 

lly  opiniooisshortly  Uiis  :  nrJrdcov 
is  added,  in  order  to  ri'move  any 
doubt  that  Chroredi'mua  did  not  lend 
the  money  lo  A[KiUodorus,  as  being 
his  friend  and  countryman,  without 
interest,  but,  as  is  slated,  «ri  roKov,  for 
interest.  Hie  nuiount  of  this  it  was 
not  neccsxary  to  slate,  and  it  was  per- 
haps omitted  as  it  might  luve  hceu 
uojdiitsant  to  Chnircdemus  to  have  it 
mentioned.  The  words  ht  rrux'"  ^' 
iy  S^ory  eon  only  he  referred  to  Ni- 
eippUM  by  a  very  forced  conslmolion. 
Must  probably  Ihey  belong  to  Xai/M- 
iiiiuHi  fiii  Toi  'Ara^virriov  ;  for  since 
il  might  appear  sliango  that  the  Ana- 
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ship-captain  Nicippus^  for  tlie  passage  from  Seatos  to  Atiiena^ 
but  upon  the  condition  that  the  trireme  should  first  go  to 
Hierum  to  convoy  vessels  laden  with  com,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  should  be  paid  at  Athens^  in  ease  the  ship 
returned  safely  to  port.  The  amount  of  this  interest  of  the 
eighth  party  Harpocration  correctly  estimates  at  3  oboli  to  the 
tetradrachm. 

Higher  interest  in  loans  upon  bottomry  frequently  occurs; 
Xenophon  in  his  Treatise  upon  the  Revenues**^  proposes  to 
erect  public  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  merchants,  as  a 
means  of  procuring  a  profitable  retiun  to  the  citizens,  and  he 
supposes  that  the  necessary  sum  could  be  collected  by  contri- 
butions of  different  magnitude,  but  that  each  subscriber  would 
obtain  an  equal  return  of  3  oboli  daily :  he  then  proceeds  to 
remark,  that  those  who  put  in  10  minas,  would  receive  nearly 
the  interest  of  the  fifth  part,  the  rate  which  was  commonly 
given  in  bottomry  {vatrnxov  ax^Bov  iirbreiLirrov)^  and  those 
who  put  in  5  minas,  more  than  the  interest  of  the  third  part; 
that  the  greater  number,  who  subscribed  a  less  sum,  would 
obtain  an  annual  income  of  more  than  the  capital  which  they 
contributed,  for  example,  for  1  mina  nearly  2.  The  interest  of 
the  fifth  and  third  parts  are  evidently  here  considered  as 
common  in  cases  of  bottomry ;  the  danger  connected  with  this 
method  of  investing  money,  is  alluded  to  by  Xenophon,  when 
he  states  it  as  an  advantage  to  be  expected  from  his  proposals, 
that  "  the  profits  would  arise  in  the  state  itself,  which  appears 
to  him  to  be  the  most  secure  and  lasting  source  of  revenue." 
It  is  also  manifest  that  the  interest  of  the  fifth  part  is  here 
precisely  20  per  cent,  and  of  the  third  part  33^  per  cent,  which 
latter  Harpocration'**  correctly  fixes  at  8  oboli  for  the  tetra- 


phlystian  should  be  montioned  as  being 
at  Sestos,  it  was  natural  to  add  that 
he  had  been  there  accidentally. 

6w  3, 7—1 4.  The  whole  of  this  short 
sketch  of  Xenophon's,  and  of  the  er- 
rors committed  in  tlko  explanation  of 
it,  is  illustrated  in  book  iv.  ch.  21. 
Here  I  only  remark,  that  Salniasius  dc 
M.  U.  I.  himself  consideni  in  p.  192, 


the  &lse  emendation  proposed   in  pc 
25  as  superfluous. 

'*•  In  V.  eviTpiToit,  referring  to  a 
passage  in  Issous  against  Calliphoii, 
where  witlrout  doubt  the  orator  was 
speaking  of  an  agreement  of  bottomry. 
Proceeding  u][k>d  tho  example  given 
by  Harpocration  of  the  method  of 
reckoning,  viz.  eight    oboli    for    th» 
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dnchm,  and  Uiat  the  former  ought  n»t  to  bo  confounded  n-ith 
the  interest  of  0  oboli,  nor  the  latter  with  that  at  3  drachmas  (18 
uid  36  per  cent.)  For  the  year  being  reckoned  with  Xeno- 
phon  at  360  days,  3  oboli  a  day  give  an  annual  income  of  180 
drachmas,  which  for  10  minas  are  18,  and  for  5  minos  36  per 
cent:  the  former  the  author  calls  nearly  the  interest  of  the 
6hh  part,  the  latter  more  than  that  of  the  third  part. 

Other  statements  of  the  rate  of  interest  likewise  occur  in 
UoDoatbenes.      Phormion   had   lent   20  minas  for  a  voyage 
iiwards  and  outwards  to  the  Fontus,  at  an  interest  of  6  minas, 
that  is,  at  SO  per  cent'".     In  the  carelessly  drawn  instrumenj; 
fD  the  Eprcch  against  Lacritus,  3000  drachmas  are  lent  upon 
^trIIIll1:aII  wine,  for  a  voyage  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione,  ' 
ud  from  tlience  to  the  Bosporus,  the  borrower  being  at  lilwrty, 
if  he  prefers  it,  to  sail  on  to  the  left  along  the  coast  of  the  I 
Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  at  the  rate  of  323  for  1000  j 
drachmas  for  tlie  whole  time  of  absence.     In  this  however  it  ii 
supposed  that  the  borrofvers,  Phoselitans  by  birth,  are  to  com-  j 
mcnce  their  voyage  back  from  the  Pontus  Iwforc  the   early  ' 
rising  of  Arcturus,  in  the  month  Boedromiou,  about  the  20th 
of  September,  as  the  autumn   ((^ffivoTratpov)    and   with   it  the 
dangers  of  navigation  then  commenced :  instead  of  the  interest 
of  22i  per  cent.,  the  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent  or  300  for  1000 
was  however  to  be  pud,  if  the  voyage  back  from  the  Pontus  to 
Hierum,  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  should  be  under- 
taken, as  it  sometimes  was,  after  the  rising  of  Arcturus*". 

Since  the  agreement  extends  to  different  places,  and  liberty 


tetndncbin,  the  ignorurf  compiler  of 
Ibc  LexicOD  StfQcr.  p.  263,  confounds 
the  interot  of  the  Uiird  [art  with  the 
nle  of  eight  obolL 

■**  Demoath.  codL  rhortn.  p.  914,6. 

""  See  Demoath.  cont.  FolycL  p. 
1111,14—24.  The  uluAtion  of  Hierum 
M  is  Bith^ni*,  cloM  to  the  Tbncian 
BiMparamf  aee  Hupociatioa  ttad  Sui- 
da>  is  V.  t^'  'Upir,  and  panagei  re- 
lorcd  lo  bj  Wolf  ad  L^d.  p.  S59. 
ll  «a«  a  port  where  Um  nwteis  of 
D  Uw  Foutiu  put 


in.  The  obserrations  of  Petit  upon 
thia  agreement  are  benosth  all  criti. 
cism.  Balmaaiiu  de  M.  U.  V.  p.  SOU, 
Bqq.  explains  it  at  full  length,  but  lie 
ban  entirely  lost  sight  of  truth  in  the 
'iiterprelatiou  of  the  third  clause,  and 
by  tliis  moLiis  vitiutoa  liis  whole  ac- 
connL  Heraldus  Anim.  in  Salmas. 
Oba.  ad  1.  A.  ct  K.  iL  20,  takes  up 
some  of  these  errorn,  adding  at  the 
same  tinie  some  of  his  own.  The 
words  toMT  Sf  fiij  tliT&aX^irif  after  which 

a  conuna  alioiild  be  plocud,  canaot,  ■• 
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is  allowed  to  the  borrower  to  sail  into  the  Pontus  or  not  as  he 
prefers^  there  is  at  the  end  a  farther  limitation  added,  in  the 
event  of  the  vessel  not  running  into  the  Pontus.  For  in  that  case, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  tempests  of  the  dog-days,  the  vessel  was 
to  remain  in  the  Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  ten  days  from 
the  early  risuig  of  the  dog-star  {M  tcvvl),  with  which  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  {owiopa)  be^ns,  for  the  purpose  of  unlading 
their  cargo  in  a  secure  place,  and  then  to  return  to  Athens, 
where  they  have  to  pay  the  interest  fixed  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  addition  of  the  words  ^'  in  the  preceding  year''  is  superflu- 
ous, but  correct :  the  instrument  was  signed  in  the  springs  at 
the  time  when  navigation  commenced;  now  the  year  ended  and 
began  about  the  middle  of  summer,  about  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  consequently  the  early  rising  of  the  dog-star 
fell  in  the  following  year.  In  this  last-mentioned  stipulation 
the  lower  rate  of  interest  is  meant;  for  the  higher  rate  was  only 
to  be  paid  if  the  return  from  the  Pontus  took  place  after  the 
rising  of  Arcturus,  and  thus  if  the  ship  did  not  run  into  the 
Pontus,  it  did  not  apply  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  risk 
might  in  this  case  arise,  which  would  not  exist  if  the  vessel 
entered  the  Pontus;  the  borrowers  might  return  from  the  Hel- 
lespont during  the  storms  of  the  dog-days,  which  in  case  of  a 
voyage  in  the  Pontus  could  not  have  taken  place  on  account  of 
the  greater  distance;  it  is  therefore  fixed,  that  in  the  former 
case,  the  vessel  should  remain  in  the  Hellespont. 

With  regard  to  the  security  of  the  place  where  the  goods 
were  to  be  disembarked,  it  is  stipulated  that  no  part  of  the 
cargo  should  be  discharged  at  any  port  where  the  Athenians 
had  the  right  of  reprisal  {ottou  av  fifj  avXai  &<riy  ^A0r)vaiot^)  • 
one  should  rather  have  expected  this  condition  to  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  places  where  this  right  had  been  granted 
against  Athenians  {Kar^  ^A0rjvai(ov) :  for  the  creditors,  of  whom 
one  is  an  Athenian,  could  not  be  afraid  of  the  Athenians; 
neither  could  tlie  borrowers,  since  they  traded  at  Athens,  have 


Saliiiasius  imagines,  be  referred  to  the 
passage  out  of  the  Hellespont  into  the 
^gean  Sea,  but  only,  as   is  evident 


from    tlie   whole    agi*ecmenty  to    the 
voyuge  iiUo  the  l*ontus. 
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I  hMl  anything  to  apprehend  from  the  Athenians.  This  difficulty, 
I  lww«rer,  is  etisily  removed:  for  {not  to  mention  that  the  trier- 
r  mhs  »t  tJits  precise  period  made  reprisals  upon  the  property 
rf  persons  whom  the  state  had  given  them  no  authority  to 
plunder,  and  consequently,  that  hoth  Atlienian  and  Phaselitan 
gtruperty  might  easily  have  been  captured  by  tiiem),  it  is  evident 
that  t]ie  moment  any  property  passed  either  from  or  to  any 
|J>ce,  against  which  the  Athenians  had  given  permission  to 
make  reprisab,  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  by  a  clause  in 
the  agreement,  the  unlading  of  the  goods  at  any  such  place,  as 
Alfaeniai)  property,  and  consequently  the  security  on  which  the 
wncy  WBs  lent,  would  be  seised  there  in  retaliation,  by  those 
idium  the  Athenians  had  plundered. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  commercial  agreements  were 
ingmcral  made  only  for  the  time  of  a  ship's  voyage  from  the 
tpring  till  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  shorter  time, 
m  the  case  of  a  voyage  which  might  be  soon  ended:  a  term  was 
commonly  appointed  for  payment  after  the  return  of  the  vessel, 
■a  for  example,  in  the  agreement  in  the  speech  against  Lacritus, 
the  principal  and  interest  were  to  be  paid  within  twenty  days 
.iftrr  the  vessel  retunied  to  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  what 
might  have  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  in  the  ship,  or  be  taken  away  by  the  enemy.  But  the 
interest  in  bottomry  loans  was  often  for  a  longer  period.  Thus, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Demosthenes,  an  individual  bor- 
rowed a  sum  of  money  in  the  month  Metageitnion,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  smnmer,  and  was  only  hound  to  repay  it  in  the  same 
year,  that  is,  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer*".  In 
this  case  a  proportionally  higher  rate  of  interest  was  doubtless 
given :  as  it  was  higher  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  the 
voyage"*.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  creditor  withdrew  his 
capital  in  the  winter  for  his  own  use. 


1 

y   ■ 


*  ]K.inoslh.  cout.  Dion^stMl.  |>.  120:1,  )9,  p.  12U4,  10. 
■**  Ibid.  p.  Ufflt  extr. 
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Chaptbr  XXIV. 

Rent  of  Land  and  Houses  in  Attica. 

From  the  rate  of  interest,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  rent  of 
houses  and  of  other  kinds  of  landed  property.  All  the  foreign- 
ers and  resident  aliens,  (the  latter  of  whom  were  estimated  with 
their  families  at  45,000  persons),  together  with  a  proportionate 
number  of  slaves,  lived  at  Athens  in  hired  lodgings.  For  it 
is  evident  that  foreigners  could  not  become  proprietors  of 
houses:  if  then  they  were  at  Athens  for  the  sake  of  trade,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  their  law-suits,  which  often 
detained  them  for  years*'*,  they  dwelled  in  hired  lodgings, 
excepting  those  individuals  who  were  entertained  as  guests  by 
their  friends.    But  the  resident-aliens  lived  almost  without 

• 

exception  in  the  city  or  in  the  sea-port  towns,  as  they  com- 
posed the  larger  portion  of  the  industrious  classes;  that  they 
could  not  own  houses  is  in  part  evident  from  the  statement  of 
Xenophon'**,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  no  resident-alien 
could  safely  lend  money  upon  houses  or  other  landed  property, 
a  privilege  which  was  confined  to  the  citizens'**. 

Since  then  the  resident-alien  had  not  the  right  of  owning 
land,  landed  property  was  not  a  valid  security  for  him,  as  he 
could  never  come  into  possession  of  it..  Thus  at  Byzantium 
the  resident-aliens  could  not  obtain  the  landed  estates  which 
were  mortgaged  to  them,  because  they  had  not  the  right  of 
owning  landed  property,  until  the  state  gave  them  permission 
to  hold  their  mortgaged  lands,  though  not  vrithout  their  con- 
senting to  make  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  principal***. 
The  same  practice  prevailed  in  all  Grecian  States;  if  then  a 
foreigner  was  created  either  a  citizen  or  proxenus,  the  right  of 
holding  landed  property  was  expressly  granted  in  the  instru- 
ment***; the  Isoteles,  however,  were  entitled  to  the  possession 


•«»  Xenoph,  de  Bep.  Ath.  L  cf.  3,        «•*  Bee  Pseud-Aristot.  (Econ.  ii.  2, 3. 

init.  «"  See  the  Arcadico-Cretan  Decree 

«•*  De  Vectig.2,  6.  j  in  Chishuirs  Ant  Asiat.  p.   119,  the 

**'  Demosth.  pro^Pkorm.  p.  946.  j  Byzantine  Decree  in  Demoeihenes  de 
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which  we  learn  from  the  fact  that  Lysias  and  Pole- 
bad  three  houses  in  Athens"";  with  wliicli  their  right 
of  voricing  mines  coincides.  The  letting  of  houses  at  Athens 
vu  therefore  an  important  branch  of  business;  some  built 
lodging-houses  {<rvvoiKiai),  and  speculators  (yaVKXijpoi,  ina$- 
lioifj(oi)  rented  whole  houses  in  order  to  let  them  again  to 
mtder-tenant  &" ' . 

House.rent,  like  interest,  was  paid  or  calculated  by  the 
month,  and  the  payment  was  generally  claimed  by  meana  of  ft 
ilarc"*.  The  assertion  of  the  grammarians""'  that  it  was  paid 
by  Prytancias,  is  in  this  general  sense  absurd,  though  if  only 
nudentood  of  the  houses  which  belonged  to  the  state,  is 
nnqucstionahly  correct.  Xenophon  remarks  Uiat  house-baUd- 
ing,  if  undertaken  prudently,  was  profitable,  and  might  enrich 
the  speculator*";  but  the  amount  of  house-rent  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  building  and  to  the  value  of  the  house  must  have 
Seen  very  different,  according  to  the  situation,  and  have  varied 
with  the  incrrase  or  diminution  in  the  population;  after  the 
anarchy,  the  disturbances  which  then  took  place  having  much 
diminished  the  numbers  of  the  people,  many  houses  produced 
no  rent"'. 

Tht  only  prense  statement  which  we  possess  on  the  subject 
of  boose-rent,  occurs  in  Isieus"' ;  according  to  whom  a  house 
at  Melite  worth  30  minas,  and  another  at  Eleusts  worth  5 
minas,  together  produced  3  minas  a  year,  that  is  8^  per  cent.; 
which  is  low  aa  compared  with  the  rate  of  interest,  and  perhaps 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the  general  average,  as  Salmasius 
■apposed*".     The  rent  of  land  must  be  less  than  the  interest  of 


Coron*,  and  tlie  ezamplw  tbere  quoted 
hjTtjloT,  the  Decree  of  the  Cholmoiu 
■■  BtBotik  in  Boeckh.  Corp.  lascript. 
No>  IM7)  also  tnotheT  Bjiantiae  De- 
cree in  Gniler  p.  ccoexix.  2,  and  the 
KtaetM  of  the  Theban*,  Boeckh.  Coip. 
iBtaipL  No.  ises. 

*"  Ly.  MOt  Enutoath.  p.  306. 
Coop,  atao  the  pMMge  in  Flato, 
(Jthoa^  it  is  not  qnite  deativo,  de 
B«p.i.p.lSS,B. 


*"  AmnioDiua,  Harpocration,  Plio- 
tins,  aad  Heaychius  in  t.  miAipot, 
together  with  the  CoDuneotatore,  alao 
KiihD  ad  FoU.  1, 74. 

**■  Cuanb.  ad  Theo^mat.  Char.  10. 

•**  Aminouiiis  and  Thomas  AL  in  v. 

npVTOMUIf. 

*"  (Econ.  3,  1. 

*"  XeDOph.  Mem.  Socrst  ii.  7,  2. 
"■  De  Hagn.  Hered.  p.  893. 
•"  De  M.  U.  xix.  p.  848. 
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the  capital  vested  in  it,  if  this  were  lent  out ;  it  is  also  ex- 
pressly remarked,  that  in  the  good  old  times  lands  were  let  to 
the  poor  at  a  moderate  rent*'^ :  according  to  Is«eas*'%  an  estate 
in  Thria,  worth  150  minas,  was  let  for  12  minas,  i.e.  at  only 
8  per  cent. 

Of  the  letting  of  slaves,  especially  together  with  the  mines, 
I  have  treated  above ;  the  exact  percentage  cannot  however  be 
determined ;  for  although  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Pant8enetus*'%  a  mine  purchased  for  60  minas  with  30  slaves, 
reckoned  at  105  minas,  was  let  for  105  drachmas  a  month,  yet 
nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this  fact,  as  the  agreement  of 
rent  was  only  a  form,  and  in  reality  the  tenant  was  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  rent  12  per  cent,  interest  for  money  lent  upon 
the  mine  and  slaves. 

The  account  that  Phormion  paid  160  minas  a  year  for  the 
rent  of  Pasion^s  banking-shop,  besides  the  tenant  having  to 
maintain  two  children  of  the  proprietor's  who  were  left  be- 
hind, is  very  unintelli^ble*'';  who,  says  Apollodorus,  would 
give  so  much  for  the  wooden  furniture,  the  space,  and  the 
books?  Pasion  himself  only  made  100  minas  a  year  by  his 
banking-shop.  This  statement  indeed  occurs  in  the  lease*'", 
although  this  document  is  not  suflficiently  authenticated:  if 
the  rent  was  so  considerable,  we  must  suppose  with  Apollodorus, 
that  Pasion  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  Phormion  some 
money,  which  was  vested  in  the  concern.  Afterwards  the 
banking-shop  without  the  money  employed  in  it  was  let  for 
a  talent*^*,  in  which  case  the  tenant  must  have  still  obtained  a 
high  profit  by  trading  with  borrowed  money,  which  was  lent  to 
Pasion^s  house  on  account  of  the  credit  which  it  possessed. 

A  considerable  profit  was  obtained  by  the  proprietor,  if  we 
may  credit  Demosthenes,  by  the  lease  of  the  Jiouse  {fiiaOioais 
oiKov)y  that  is,  of  the  whole  property'"^  which  produced  much 


*^*  Isocrat  Areopag.  12. 
•7*  Ibid. 
«7«  p.  967. 

•''  Demosth.  pro  Phorra.  p.  956,  6 ; 
p.  960,  10. 
^^^  Demosth.  c  Steph.  i.  p.  1111, 


and  concerning  the  suspicionsnefls  of 
the  document,  p.  1110, 18. 

•^  Demosth.  pro  Phorm.  p.  966, 10 ; 
p.  948,  16. 

'^  Concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
word  oiKO£  see  Xenoph.  (Econ.  i.  4, 6. 
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more  tiian  1 2  per  cent.,  and  by  which  families  worth  2  or  3 
talents  often  doubled  or  trebled  their  means.  Thus  the  pro- 
perty  of  Antidonis,  which  had  been  let  to  one  Thcogenes,  rose 
in  »ix  years  from  3i  to  6  talents'".  In  this  manner  the  Arehon 
Eponymus,  in  conjunction  with  the  guardians,  was  bound  to 
let  the  property  of  orphans,  or  a  Phasis  could  be  instituted 
^linst  him ;  and  for  the  sake  of  security,  the  tenant  was 
oWged  to  give  a  pledge  (diroTi/irifia)'". 


or  3  V 
pro-  ■ 
rose     1 


"■  liauMli.  c  ^bob.  L  831,  !G 
If),  p.  833,  a  ani-  c.  Aphob.  ^(vAo- 

mpf-t-  sea,  SI. 

■"  Ly».  c.  KogiL  p.  90G,  eitr. 
bna  da  Pbiloctcm.  Uered.  p.  Ul. 
thmMit.  0.  ApHab.  in  the  abovo- 
SMM  inrMjjrrt.  HarpocratioD  io  v. 
■roniiqral,   and   bis    comnieiitatora  i 


Hea^cbiua  in  v.  onnn^ififiaTa,  PollilX 
viiL  142,  and  6!>,  with  the  comnicnl^ 
tora.  Cf.  Ueralil.  Animad.in  Snlmiu. 
Obs.  »d  I,  A.  ct  R.  ill.  6,  a  sqq.  Con- 
cerning the  Phasis  eec  Poll-  tUi.  47, 
the  Epitome  of  Uaqtocratiun,  Etymol. 
Phot.  bnid.  and  Lex.  Scg.  pp.  313, 
3  IS. 
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Note  [A],  pp.  16,  20. 


In  the  60th  and  66th  notes  to  the  first  book,  the  Author  refers  to  his  Cos- 
montary  on  an  Inscription  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  original  editioiiy 
and  since  repeated  in  his  Collection  of  Inscriptions  (i.  p.  164);  where  he  hat 
added  only  a  short  abstract  of  his  former  explanation,  and  therefore  it  i^peared 
desirable  to  give  in  this  place  a  translation  of  the  passage  referred  to. 

The  following  extract  from  the  inscription  is  all  that  is  required. 

*Ayrr»  dc  kclL  ff  fu/a  ff  €[fi]frop[u]i^  2r€[<f>avrifl>6pov  ^paxlf^  iKorhv  rptoKom 
ic[al  I  6kto»  wp6l£]  r&  crraOfua  rA  [c]^  r^  apyvpoieon-[€i^  «e]d2  [^^cra*  /M«i^]ir 
l1r«ytfayrfft>^pov  ^paxft^s  ^fKa  dvo,  mil  ira>X€[ir]oKraF  ttcanrts  r^lXXn  [fr]anti 
'>^[T27]  tS  M*^  [^^^''l  ^(ra  irp6ff  apyvpiov  hiappfr^hrfv  clpTTOi  ir[a>]Xcu',  IrrAwrtt 
rhv  f^xy^  ^^^  C}fy[ov  \a-6p\p<mov,  Syovra  riig  iicarhp  ir€vrriiCovra  ^rpl^^xO^]'  ^^ 
4i[Tt<l)awrf<f>]6pov,  t6  dc  irtvrdfAPovv  [t6  tfiirlopiK^p  tx^l^  P^*^]^^  fyivopuc^ 
fiya[y],  o[ir]«»r  l<ropp6irov  rov  frrix€»s  yivofUvov  Syn  ipiroplucht  fi]vas  ^(»  rd  6^ 
rdXavrov  r6  €\ji]iropuc6y  [€;(€r]ai  poirlfjp  P']v[as]  €fi,n[o']pucas  ircVrc,  iitms  ml 
Tov[ro  ItrloppAfTov  rov  n[rix\f«»s  yivopAvov  Syg  €[fjL]m[pik]6v  rci[Xayrov  Ktd 
fi]vas  cfiiropac^  ircyrr. 

'*  In  this  clause  it  is  ordered  that  the  commercial  weight  should  be  greater 
than  the  common  wei^t;  and  that  the  commercial  mina  should  in  the  fiist 
place  be  equal  to  138  draclmias  rov  ar€<fxunff>6povy  according  to  the  weights  in 
the  silver  mint  {apyvpoiumtUiv^  Pollux  vii.  103,  Harpocration,  Suidas,  and 
other  grammarians),  and  secondly,  that  it  should  contain  12  additional  drach- 
mas rov  oTc^ovi/^pov,  so  that  the  whole  would  amount  to  150  drachmas. 
Here  we  are  met  with  questions  which  do  not  admit  of  an  easy  solution.  In 
the  first  place,  what  is  Src^oyi^^por  $  2T€<f>ayfi<f>6pos  was  a  hero  at  Athens, 
and  had  a  ip^p,  but  the  grammarians  have  not  themselves  any  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  him*  See  Harpocration,  Photius,  and  Suidas  in 
2T€<l>avtj<t)6pos,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  301,  Meurs.  Lect.  Att.  iv.  10.  Compare  Stuns 
Fragment.  Hellan.  p.  59.  The  rjp^v  was  doubtless  the  same  as  the  house 
which  was  called  2T€(l}cunj<f>6pov  (not  2T€<f>avTf(f>6pos),  although  the  gloss  of 
Hesychius  is  rather  obscure :  2T€<f>apov  <f>op€ovTa'  air  oUov  rivos  Kcikovfuvcv 
<TT€^ainj<l>6pov.  The  contrary  opinion  of  Meursius  on  this  point  must  be 
attributed  to  mere  inadvertency.  This  ^pSov  was  mentioned  by  Antiphon 
against  Nicocles  quoted  in  Harpocration,  Photius,  and  Suidas :  2T€<l>apri(p6po£' 
*AvTi(l)anf  iv  r^  'irphi  NixoicXea*  ^T€<f)€anf<f>6pov  ^p^v,  ci>s  toiK€Vy  ^v  cV  rais 
*A0rjv€us,  Now  in  the  same  speech  the  silver  mint  was  mentioned,  according 
to  Harpocration :  *ApyvpoK07r€7oV  *ApTi<f)&v  cV  r^  7rp6s  NucoicXf  a,  &c  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  in  Antiphon,  as  well  as  in  the  present  inscription,  Stephane- 
phorus  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  silver  mint  ?  I  conjecture  therefore 
that  at  Athens  the  mint  was  combined  with  a  chapel  of  this  hero,  as  in  Rome 
with  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta ;  that  the  8tandxu*d  weights  for  coin  were  kept 
in  tliis  sanctuary,  which  belonged  to  the  chief  mint,  as  at  Borne  they  were 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta ;  and  that  from  this  circumstance  the 
drachmas  of  the  weight  used  for  silver  wore  called  drachmas  rov  2T€<f>ayrj<l>6p<w, 
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I  fixed  tlmt  thu  commercial  mina  should  contain  138 
to  whu'li  wera  lo  be  farther  added  12 
■  of  tho  same  woiglit,  it  is  at  once  cviilent,  from  tlio  odoptiuu  of 
m  !n>(gnhr  •  namber  as  13R,  that  this  oould  not  have  hocu  a  new  or  Qrbitrary 
taaa^emnt,  but  that  il  must  have  pi'oceedod  upon  same  ancient  regnlationa 
•Ml  l^pod  to  the  oommon  and  Ihe  mint  weights.  Our  ubject  is  now  to 
MMbMIb  in  what  thie  diasixoilaritj  consisted.  It  is  well  known  that  Solon 
<wlwlihiij  th«  weight  of  the'ooin;  his  inteatioD  being  to  favour  the  debtora, 
ij  •oaUing  them  lo  rvpoj  their  debts  in  a  depreciated  currency'.  The  minii, 
■•  well  briotv  M  after  the  time  of  Solon,  manifestly  contained  100  droclimaa : 
bat  10(1  dlBchmas,  before  Solon  interfered  with  tho  currency,  were  boavier 
iha*  mtitT.  Ilntarch  affirms  tliat  Solon  increased  the  measures  at  the  same 
^■c  (Jul  ho  diminished  the  weight  of  the  coin :  tbis  however  is  absnrd :  for  by 
lUi  ntruu  thii  proprietor*  of  mortgagod  land  would  havo  received  no  ponibla 
h<B*Cli  tlH-7  would  rather  have  esperiejiced  a  low,  if  thej  exchanged  at  the 
mU  pcico  a  larger  measure  of  producU  of  the  soil  against  a  emallor  weight  of 
coin;  nor  cau  Boloa  be  well  supposed  to  have  had  aii;  other  motive  tlian  this 
Ib  Ineivanng  Ihe  measures.  If  there  is  anj  meaning  in  Plutarch's  statement, 
hr  OD  anljr  wish  to  eipreai  a  proportional  increase  in  the  weight),  i.e.  tliat 
while  Uie  wnght  for  money  was  reduced,  tho  weights  for  commodities  remuiied 

Thia  view  of  the  subject  is  peculiarly  lilted  to  explain  the  present  inscrip- 
tion. The  wt-ight  universally  used  in  Athens  before  the  time  of  Boton,  ai 
well  for  nlver  as  for  other  commodities,  was  sucb.  that  138  of  the  new 
di  M  II  iiiaa  wera  o^ual  to  a  mina.  SjIou  allowed  this  wei^t  to  remain  for  all 
IMS  at  trade,  bnt  made  tho  coin  so  much  lighter,  that  the  mina  of  silver  was 
Vo  tlw  coaunarcial  mina  as  100  to  138.  It  is  now  easy  to  perceive  why  late 
wrtlas,  being  deceived  by  thia  ratio,  supposed  the  weight  to  have  been 
ncnaoedt  for  after  this  change  the  commercial  mina  weighted  138  draohmaa, 
haviig  before  only  weighed  100 :  bnt  it  was  only  in  comparison  with  ^ver, 
■ad  not  abaolntdy,  that  it  bad  sustained  an  increase.  Upon  this  supposition 
tte  aew  ajlver  mina  of  Solon  was  eqaai  to  ^2^i  ancient  drachmas;  for 
IM  :  138  : :  7!)i  :  IW.  It  is  not  however  possible  that  Sobn  could  have 
pnpoady  introduced  tnch  a  proportion ;  probably  he  had  int«nded  to  diminish 
thawcight  of  the  coin  by  a  fourth  part,  so  that  7S  old  dtaclimaa  were  to  be 
BM*d  ialo  100  new :  the  money  however  (for  at  that  time  coined  money  was 
I  in  use)  proved  in  fact  to  be  not  sufficiently  heavy;  and  it  was 
d  tfant  100  of  the  new  drachmas  were  only  equal  to  7SI!of  the  old;  or, 
who!  ialba  same  thing,  100  of  the  old  to  138  of  the  new;  accordingly  the  ratio 
lwla<Ml  lite  commercial  mina  and  the  new  silver  mina  waa  fixed  at  136  to  100, 
■•t,aail  would  have  been  according  to  the  ratio  originally  intended,  at  I33J 
to  IM. 

Tka  ttr  werything  ^jpear*  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  made  for  the  purpose 
f  the  mode  of  fixing  the  commercial  mina  made  use  of  in  the 
eerea;  bnt  the  following  testimony  gives  it  the  authority  of  an  hislo- 
PlDtarr^  (Solon,  IS)  informs  ns  that  Solon  made  the  mina  of  IDO 
s  it  had  previously  contained  73,  by  which  change  tho  value 
vaa  diminished;  iicaTor  yip  rtroitjat  Spajyimr  r^c  frav.  irpArtpor 
w  ■■!  Tpimr  oiaar,  itn'  iptSfi^  fUii  Jmr,  Sutiffui  d'  f  Xorror  inriiii- 
lasTMP  h^JuIbAb  fuv  Tovc  (n-ii>omic  firydXo,  fu^dtr  S<  jSXoamrAu  rour 
mf»iifUtaM,    It  win  at  fint  si^t  b«  perceived,  that  Plotarch  here  expresses 
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himself  ambignouAly.  What  relief  could  it  have  been  to  debtori  who  owed 
several  minas,  that  the  diyiEdon  of  the  mina  was  altered,  and  the  dnchma 
diminished,  while  the  mina  itself  remained  the  samef  And  again,  ean  it  be 
believed  that  the  mina  contained  73  drachmas,  a  prime  nnmber,  not  divisible 
without  a  remainder  t  Plutarch  follows  Androtion,  who  had  doubtless  stated  that 
a  weight  of  silver,  which  before  Solon  had  only  been  equal  to  73  drachmas,  had 
been  coined  by  Solon  into  a  mina,  or  100  drsdmias.  This  statement  so  nearly 
agrees  with  the  view  before  taken,  that  the  coincidence  cannot  be  the  result  of 
chance.  Both  statements  differ  only  by  the  fmction  of  a  drachma;  the  number 
obtained  from  the  decree  is  however  doubtless  the  more  correct  one,  and  the 
other  is  only  an  i^proximation.  The  following  circumstance  should  also  be 
observed.  The  Euboic  talent  was  to  the  Attic  talent  of  Solon  as  7S  to  70, 
which  is  the  same  as  75  to  72H*  If  ^e  assume  that  this  ratio  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  that  the  correct  one  is  75  to  72}),  or,  what  is  the  same^  79  A  io 
70,  the  ancient  Attic  talent,  before  the  change  of  Solon,  was  to  the  Euboic  as 
100  to  Ibf  and  Solon,*  in  his  diminution  of  the  weight  for  silver,  intended  to 
introduce  the  Euboic  standard,  without  howev^  entirely  accomplishing  bis 
object," 
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TV  Con^rative  Importance  of  Ihe  Ftjiancial  Management  in 
Andenl  and  Modem  States. 

Tns  preceding  enquiries  having  opened  the  way  for  the  pur- 

of  the  main  subject  of  this  work,  the  Brst  question  which 

our  attention  is,  whether  in  ancient  times  the  operation 

vl  the  financial  system  was  of  the  same  general  and  predonii- 

Mrat  importance,  and  exercised  that  influence  upon  the  welfare 

md  dedine  of  nations,    which  it  possesses   in   modem   days. 

Hegewisch'  first  expressed  his  astonishment  that  in  the  states 

of  tntiquity,  revolutions  had  been  so  seldom  caused  by  taxation 

uid  financial  regulations,  which  have  been  the  chief  sources  of 

^tarbancc   among  modern   nations.      A  later  writer  has  ac- 

nanted  for  this  difference  by  stating  that  in  ancient  times  the 

wil  «nd  judicial  constitution  was  the  principal  cause  of  revolu- 

'•OM,  whereas  in  modern  times  these  liave  resulted  chiefly  from 

^  ijstem  of  finance*.     It  is  indeed  true  that  in  the  democra- 

*t>  of  antiquity  a  revolution  could  scarcely  arise  from  a  refusal 

^  piy  taxes;  and  in  the  states  of  Greece,  at  its  most  flourish- 
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Vermich  liber  die  R(i- 
i^Ka  ruutnien,  p.  44  sqq. 
'  Wi^emaim  de  quibuBdam  cansia, 
<|(ibas  lum  in  reteribui  torn  in  re- 
xinnim  ciritatJbui  torbr  orUe sunt, 
ttUoB  ratpnblioB  inunntatw  eat, 
HcKMberg.  1BI9,  4to.  [It  ma;,  how- 
"«,  U  rcmaikcd,  Diat  Arutotle  in«n- 


tlonB  in  his  Pulitlcs  that  lome  penoiu 
considervd  the  diatribution  of  property 
as  the  main  cause  of  revolutiviia  lu  the 
Greek  itates :  fioiiT  riiri  ru  ntpi  tiW 
ovaiat  ilrai  iiiyiarnr  Ttrd);Au  cuXwC 
vfpl  yip  nrvmr  aouiirSai  <pa(Ti  ritf 
irrafftit  vitrrai.     a.  4.~  Trahbl.] 
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ing  period^  democracy  was  the  prevailing  form  of  goyemment. 
In  this  form  of  polity^  the  imposers  and  payers  of  taxes  are  in 
fact  the  same  persons:  whence  then  was  there  a  possibility  of 
dissension  between  the  two  classes?  Besides^  in  a  democracy 
the  people  never  apply  the  public  money  to  objects  which  are 
opposed  either  to  their  real  or  apparent  interests^  which  is  not 
imlikely  to  happen  under  an  aristocratic  or  despotic  form  of 
government.  If  then  discontent  was  at  any  time  excited 
amongst  particular  individuals  by  the  financial  measures  of  the 
state^  the  majority  of  the  citizens  concurred  in  and  supported 
them^  they  themselves  having  been  the  very  persons  with  whom 
they  originated.  That  an  insurrection  should  arise  from  this 
cause  was  consequently  as  improbable  as  that  popular  commo- 
tions should  be  caused  at  Athens  by  a  summons  to  war.  The 
chief  sources  of  disturbance  must  have  been  created  by  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens^  especially  with 
respect  to  their  share  in  the  governing  power;  whereas  in  the 
monarchies  of  modem  times^  the  people  being  for  the  most  part 
indifferent  as  to  who  fills  the  ofiice  of  king,  only  feel  themselves 
oppressed  by  those  who  obstruct  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  and  diminish  their  means  of  subsistence  by  the 
imposition  of  taxes  and  by  other  compulsory  measures;  except- 
ing that  at  particular  periods,  when  the  sense  of  the  nation  has 
been  more  generally  excited,  the  people  have  pressed  for  an 
ampler  recognition  of  their  rights.  In  those  ancient  states 
which  were  not  democracies,  the  government,  especially  that  of 
tyrants,  was  indeed  generally  odious  from  the  burthens  with 
which  it  oppressed  the  people,  but  still  more  so  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  freedom.  Tliese  two  causes  together  produced  num- 
berless revolutions. 

It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  republican 
states,  the  attention  paid  to  the  public  finances  was  by  no 
means  so  inconsiderable  as  some  writers  have  imagined;  wealth 
was  not  less  an  object  of  desire  at  that  than  at  the  present 
time;  the  exigencies  of  the  state  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
not  fewer  than  in  modern  Europe,  at  least  as  far  as  Athens  is 
concerned;  although  the  objects  to  which  the  expenditure  was 
directed,  and  the  means  of  extricating  the  state  from  an  unfore- 
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!,  differed  in  many  points,  ^rith  the  difference  in 
the  political  circumstances,  from  the  corresponding  practices  in 
modern  days.  The  ancients,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  after- 
wards explain,  had  no  artificial  public  system  of  finance;  but 
(be  exigencies  of  the  state  were  not  on  that  account  less  press- 
ing upon  individuals.  If  at  the  present  day  any  additional 
taxes  were  required  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  the  payers  of  taxes  would  not  be  called  upon  at  a  period 
of  urgent  necessity ;  and  the  sum,  which  at  the  precise  moment 
erf  need  could  only  be  raised  in  full  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  the  taxed,  nxiuld  with  moderate  interest  be  paid  off  in  a 
series  of  years;*  whereas,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in 
mcicnt  times,  the  expenses  of  the  commonwealth  were  imme- 
Aately  defrayed  by  the  payers  of  taxes,  and  a  part  of  their 
capital  was  sacrificed,  which  might  have  been  turned  with  profit 
to  fresh  production.  So  that  the  want  of  a  public  system  at 
finance  was  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  the  citizens  of 
Uie   ancient    states,   and   the   administration  of  finance  more 

OpprcMlTC. 

Nor  can  it  be  inferred  that  this  branch  of  the  administra- 
tion was  held  in  low  esteem  at  Athens,  from  the  circumstance 
lltat  no  archon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it;  for  the  influence  of 
the  archons  even  in  early  times  had  become  very  inconsiderable. 
Bat  in  every  Greek  state  the  finances  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
■orereign  power;  and  at  Athens  the  legislation  on  financial 
maHen  belonged  to  the  people,  the  administration  of  them  to 
tfte  oapreme  council.  Then,  as  well  as  now,  the  administration 
of  the  finances  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  public  affiurs;  and  the  statesman  who,  like  Aristides 
and  Lycui^^,  succeeded  in  placing  them  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, gained  tiie  goodwill  of  the  people  and  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  Some  statesmen  in  the  ancient  days  of  Greece  even 
occupied  themselves  excltisively  with  this  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration'; and  all  the  great  demagogues  endeavoured  to  obtain 
over  it  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  influence,  since  the  manage- 
ment of  the   public  money  afforded  both  the  most  effectual 

'  AiBtoLrnlil-i  7,(11-} 
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means  of  advancing  themselves  into  favour  with  the  people  and 
of  maintaining  that  position.  Thus  Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus^ 
who  applied  himself  in  particular  to  financial  affairs,  obtained  a 
lasting  popularity,  although  it  was  chiefly  acquired  by  flattering 
the  avarice  of  a  pleasure-seeking  people,  through  the  distribu- 
tion and  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  In  Athens, 
the  ministers  of  finance  would  have  been  held  in  as  high  esteem 
as  in  modem  states,  if  all  measures  of  general  policy  bad  not 
been  deliberated  on  and  decided  by  the  mass  of  the  people; 
notwithstanding  which  the  chief  manager  of  the  public  revenue 
was  always  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  most  important  public 
officers.  In  the  progress  of  time  the  faulty  management  of  the 
finances  of  Athens  essentially  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  state,  more  especially  from  the  period  when  she  was  forced 
to  defend  herself  from  foreign  attack.  If  the  powers  of  the 
government  are  misdirected,  the  moral  condition  of  a  state  can- 
not alone  preserve  it*  Immoderate  exertions  and  excesses 
equally  render  a  state  and  an  individual  incapable  of  performing 
their  proper  functions.  Now  Athens  overstrained  both  her 
mental  and  physical  powers  (of  which  the  power  arising  from 
wealth  is  not  the  least),  partly  in  great  and  noble  exertions, 
partly  in  vain  and  profligate  waste;  after  which  she  naturally 
fell  into  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  inactivity,  as  to  be  unable 
to  resist  the  first  violent  pressure  to  which  she  might  be  ex- 
posed. Can  it  then  be  maintained,  that  financial  regulations 
were  of  less  importance  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times,  or 
that  they  had  less  influence  upon  the  public  welfare?  Unques- 
tionably not;  provided  that  the  comparison  is  correctly  insti- 
tuted, and  that  the  distinction  is  kept  in  view  which  is  caused 
by  the  wide  dissimilarity  between  the  size  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  important  states  of  antiquity,  and  those  of  modem 
Europe. 

J.  J.  Rousseau^  maintains,  that  a  govemment  becomes  more 
dependent  on  its  finance  in  proportion  as  the  other  energies  of 


*  Plutarch.   Praec.   Reip.  Ger.  16; 
cf.  iEschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  417* 
^  Dibcours  6ur  Torigine  et  Ics  fondc- 


mens  do  rin^galit^  parmi  les  hommes, 
p.  314.  Geneva,  1782,  vol.  i.  of  his 
works. 
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tiic  people  decline,  and  that  a  state  may  be  considered  as  having 
wrived  at  the  last  stage  of  corruption,  when  it  has  no  other 
power  tlian  that  which  is  derived  from  its  wealth.  In  this 
manner,  he  thinks,  bU  governments  tend  incessantly  to  decay, 
and  consequently  that  no  state  can  endure,  if  its  revenues  are 
not  pcqietuaUy  increasing.  Although  these  remarks  may  not 
he  wholly  correct  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  he  applies 
Chcm,  they  are  still  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  facts;  and 
it  is  certain  that  as  long  as  the  early  vigour  of  the  human  mind 
is  still  unimpaired,  the  state  is  tar  less  in  need  of  those  artifi- 
raU  arrungcmcnts  which  are  necessary  for  the  levying  of  money 
frcMn  tlie  people.  For  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  any  immediate 
and  UT;gent  necessity  excites  the  citizens,  they  spare  no  sacrifice 
or  exertion  to  satisfy  the  exigency.  This  was  the  case  with 
nspoet  to  Athena  before  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and 
puticulsriy  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  which  time  ft 
great  change  in  the  Athenian  character  took  place.  Their 
oppression  of  the  allies,  and  the  consequent  employment  of 
mercenaries,  taught  the  Athenians  to  place  greater  reliance  upon 
the  assistance  of  foreigners,  than  upon  their  own  exertions;  the 
poison,  however,  operated  slowly,  because  the  feelings  of  honour 
with  which  the  overthrow  of  the  barbarians  and  the  liberation 
f>(  ibtir  common  country  had  inspired  them,  were  not  as  yet 
obliterated;  while  ambition  still  in  some  degree  supplied  the 
place  of  purer  motives,  and  the  fear  of  a  momentary  sacrifice 
was  overcome  by  the  hope  of  the  ample  compensation  which 
would  probably  follow  in  the  train  of  victory.  It  is  certun  that 
after  the  age  of  Pericles  the  administration  of  the  finances 
became  of  greater  importance,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the 
state  increased,  as  public  principle  declined.  Athens,  however, 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  tribute  received  from  her  allies,  as 
well  as  by  the  imposition  of  customs  and  other  duties,  found 
the  means  of  increasing  her  revenues.  By  these  means  she 
succeeded  in  maintaining  herself,  notwithstanding  her  many 
reverses  and  defeats,  until  not  only  her  moral  strength  had 
almost  expired,  but  her  revenues  also  had  greatly  diminished. 
llien  it  was  that  she  became  powerless  and  lost  her  inde- 
pendence. 
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Rousseau  infers  from  the  principles  above  laid  down^  that 
the  first  maxim  of  financial  administration  is  to  restrain  as  much 
as  possible  the  tendency  to  expense,  and  to  exert  the  utmost 
vigilance  in  order  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  any  want. 
He  thinks  that  in  spite  of  every  care,  the  remedy  will  always  be 
too  late  for  the  disease,  and  the  state  will  thus  be  left  in  a  suf- 
fering condition;  that  at  the  moment  when  one  expense  is 
about  to  be  retrenched,  another  arises;  that  additional  re- 
sources are  themselves  productive  of  new  difficulties,  the  people 
become  oppressed,  the  government  loses  all  its  strength,  and 
notwithstanding  its  great  expenditure,  is  able  to  efiect  little. 
Rousseau  is  of  opinion  that  by  these  principles  we  may  account 
for  the  almost  miraculous  phenomenon  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ments having  been  enabled  to  effect  more  with  their  firugality  than 
modem  states  can  perform  with  all  their  riches.  I  quote  this 
remark  with  a  view  to  caution  the  reader  against  applying  it  to 
Athens,  where  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  expense  was  heaped 
upon  expense,  the  administration  of  finance  became  continually 
of  more  importance,  and  the  difficulties  continually  greater.  It 
also  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  public  salaries  at  Athens; 
although  these  resulted  in  part  from  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  poverty  of  the  citizens,  and  the  pretensions  which  the 
state  would  not  consent  to  abandon,  though  unable  to  satisfy 
them  from  its  own  resources.  This  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
the  community  far  above  the  measure  of  its  strength,  rendered 
an  attention  to  the  affairs  of  finance  more  necessary  to  the 
Athenians  than  to  any  other  Grecian  state. 


Chapter  II. 

Subject  of  the  Secondy  Thirdy  and  Fourth  Books,  stated. 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  financial  system  of  Athens  in  its 
whole  extent,  we  must  consider  how  it  was  administered,  what 
were  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  what  revenues  there  were 
to  meet  them,  and  whether  the  latter  were  in  general  sufficient, 
or  whether  at  times  they  produced  a  surplus,  and  what  extraor- 
dinary resources  were  available  on  the  appearance  of  difficulties. 
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We  here  limit  ourselves  to  the  economy  of  the  state  Klone, 
ttcludjof;  Bubordlnate  comjianies  and  corpomtions;  although, 
It  Atfaens  wa»  both  a  city  and  a  state,  many  things  must  be 
included  in  the  j>ubl:c  finances,  which  in  larger  nations  would 
only  belong  to  corporate  bodies;  and  again,  many  parta  of  the 
finances  of  subordinate  communities  were  so  intimately  con- 
Hctpd  with  tlie  state,  that  on  that  account  they  ought  not  to 
be  poxwd  over.  The  expenses  of  the  temples  and  sacred  cor- 
ponuionfl  were  partly  defrayed  from  revenues  of  their  own, 
vliieh  were  independent  of  the  state,  and  thus  far  they  will  not 
be  treated  of  in  this  book;  but  in  so  far  as  the  state  advanced 
oontributions,  or  availed  itself  of  the  sacred  revenues  and 
tftasurca  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  upon  the  condition  of  restor- 
ing them*,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  of  the  sacred  institutions 
we  linked  together,  and  the  latter  therefore  deserve  at  least 
oocaatoiiat  consideration. 


1 


Cdaptbr  III. 


least  an     1 


Atdhoritut  /or   the   Financial   AdminiitraluM 
People  and  the  Senate.     Subordinate  Authorities, 

Thr  legislative  authority  in  matters  of  finance,  as  in  all  othw 
things,  belonged  to  the  people,  as  being  sovereign  {K^pMt). 
All  the  regular  expenses  and  revenues  were  determined  by  tlw 
taws  which  it  enacted,  and  every  extraordinary  measure  received 
its  authority  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  But  the  administration 
was  entrusted  to  the  Senate  of  500,  as  the  agents  of  the  com- 
munity, who  were  responsible  to  the  people:  this  council  pre- 
pared questions  in  debate  for  the  popular  assembly,  tnd  hid 
ihe  different  branches  of  the  public  economy  under  its  superin- 
tendence. That  the  power  of  the  senate  with  reference  to  mat- 
ter! of  finance  waa  as  extensive  as  here  represented,  is  evident 
from  the  following  examples.  According  to  Xenophon*s  Trea- 
tise upon  the  Athenian  republic',  the  senate  was  occupied  with 


■  Ct  «  g.  ThncTd.  iL  IS ;  vi.  8.  '  3, 2.     See  Fetil,  Leg.  Att.  ii.  I,  1. 
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providing  money^  with  receiving  the  tribute^  and  with  the 
management  of  naval  affairs  and  of  the  temples.  The  letting  of 
the  duties  was  under  its  superintendence.  Those  who  had 
received  sacred  or  public  monies  from  the  state  were  bound  to 
pay  them  to  the  senate^  or  it  enforced  the  payment  of  them 
according  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  farming  of  duties*:  it  had 
therefore  the  right  of  sending  the  farmers  or  their  securities  to 
prison  in  case  of  non-payment*.  The  Apodectee  delivered  to 
this  body  an  account  of  the  monies  received  and  still  remaining 
due;  in  the  presence  of  this  council  the  treasurers  of  the  god- 
dess transferred  and  accepted  the  treasures,  and  received  the 
fines.  The  senate  arranged  also  the  application  of  the  public 
money  even  in  trifling  matters^  such  for  example  as  the  salary 
of  the  poets:  the  superintendence  of  the  cavalry  maintained  by 
the  state,  and  the  examination  of  the  infirm  {oBvyaroi)  sup- 
ported at  the  public  cost,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  its 
duties:  the  public  debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction**. 
From  this  enumeration  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme  direction.  It 
is  possible  that  in  early  times  the  Areopagus,  which  was  of  so 
great  importance  before  its  power  was  diminished  by  Ephialtes, 
also  exercised  some  authority  in  affairs  of  finance.  For  in  the 
Persian  war  this  tribunal  once  directed  that  every  person  bear- 
ing arms  or  serving  in  the  fleet  should  receive  eight  drachmas 
from  the  Areopagites*^  (by  which  public,  and  not  private,  money 
is  meant),  whence  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  authority 
of  this  supreme  office  of  government  extended  to  financial 
matters. 

The  officers  subordinate  to  the  senate,  by  whom  the  ma- 
chinery of  finance  was  worked,  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads:  in  the  first  place,  those  who  made  the  arrangements 


■  Demosth.  c  Timocr.  p.  730.  |  another    inscription  (No.    80,    ibid.). 

See  the  Oath  in  Petit  iii.  12,  2;    but  in  what  particular  relation  is  not 


9 


cf.  10. 

'"  Boeckh.  Corp.  Jnscript.  No.  70« 
The  senate  also  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with    the    sacred  mouev    in 


stated. 

*>  Plutarch.  Thcniist.  10,  from  Aris- 
totle. 
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ud  preparations  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the 
aDeded  it  Uicmselvcs;  secondly,  the  treasurers  of  the  offices 
iirte  which  the  revenues  were  paid,  in  which  they  were  kept, 
■ml  nhere  they  were  again  disbursed;  and  thirdly,  those  whose 
doty  it  was  to  discharge  the  accounts.  Concerning  the  first 
<linnon  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much,  as  in  treating  of 
the  revenue  the  method  of  its  collection  must  be  in  part  con- 
udered.  All  regular  duties  were  let  to  farmers  (TeXMi-oi);  for 
Ibcse  imposts  therefore  no  [>articuiar  places  of  payment  were 
necestarA',  except  for  recei%'ing  the  money  from  the  farmers;  aq 
•ffice  was  however  required  to  arrange  the  letting,  or  (as  the 
■nricnts  term  it)  the  sale  of  the  duties.  Now  every  thing  that 
tlie  state  sold  or  farmed  out,  taxes,  lands,  mines,  confiscated 
property,  (including  the  property  of  public  delitors  after  the 
expiration  of  the  last  term,)  the  persons  of  resident  aliens  who 
liad  not  paid  their  protection  money,  and  foreigners  who  had 
htrn  guilty  of  illegally  assuming  the  rights  of  citizenship  or  of 
the  offence  of  Apostasion;  all  these  duties  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  ten  Poleto;,  a  board  {apj(i}),  to  which  each  tribe  contri- 
buted one  member,  and  which  met  at  a  place  called  Poleterion'*. 
.\mong  them  was  a  Prytaneus,  who  presided;  for  the  sale  of 
the  duties  they  were  allowed  the  assistance  of  the  directors  of 
the  Theoricon";  but  they  managed  everything  in  the  name  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate  alone,  for  which  reason  in  the 
sale  of  the  fiftieth  and  of  the  tax  upon  prostitutes  we  read  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  senate".  The  property  of  the  temples 
was  however  let  by  the  directors  of  sacred  property,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Sandwich  inscription,  in  which  the  Amphic- 
tyons  of  Delos  render  an  account  of  the  leases;  the-property  of 
the  tribes  and  boroughs  was  let  by  themselves  through  their 
own  agent  or  manager,  to  whom  the  payments  were  also  made". 


"  Ariitot.  de  Rep.  Alhen.  xp.  Bar- 
pocr.  in  t.  truXiTrai,  Suidai  in  w. 
nAfroi  and  vnX^rqi,  Phot,  in  T. 
■■hifral  (twice),  He^cli.  and  Lex. 
^tf.  p.  SHI  i  Follgx  vili  DO ;  llarpocr. 
ia  V,  luTD&iw;  Dctnoeth.  c.  Aristogit. 
i.  p.  JS7  I  cf.  Tctil.  iL  ft,  2.     Th«  rx- 


planatios 


1  Lex,  Seg.  p.  193,  21,  m 


"  Pollux  viiL  99. 

"  Bee  book  iJi,  c.  i  and  ^. 

"  See  Boeckb,  liucnpt.  1S8,  103, 
ln4,  book  iii.  c.  2;  Domoatli.  o.  Kit- 
bulid.  p.  1»I8,  10. 
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Another  class  of  the  public  revenues  consisted  of  the  ju8ti< 
fees  and  fines;  these  were  registered  by  the  presidents  of  the 
court  of  justice  which  had  decided  the  cause^  when  the  part  that 
accrued  to  the  state  was  paid  over  to  the  officers  named  ex- 
actors {mpdicrop€5i)y  and  the  |K>rtion  which  was  allotted  to  any 
god  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  of  the  proper 
temple,  who  either  received  the  money  or  annulled  the  judg- 
ment^*.    Certain  fines  were  postered  by  the  king-archoii*% 
doubtless  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  court  of  justice*    When 
the  payment  had  been  made,  the  names  were  erased  by  the 
officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  exact  the  money,  for  example,  the 
practores,  together  with   the   senate^'*     The  tributes  of  the 
allies  were  probably  paid  without  the  immediate  interference  of 
the  Athenian  state;   yet  in  this  case  also   it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  appoint  certain  temporary  authorities,  such  as  the 
officers  who  fixed  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  subject  state 
{iw^pa^UY^y  and  others  who  collected  the  tribute,  if  it  had 
fallen  into  arrear  {iKKo^w) ;  the  latter,  however,  were  chosen 
from  among  the  rich,  nor  can  theirs  be  considered  as  a  perma- 
nent situation  more  than  the  former,  as  they  are  only  mentioned 
in  a  fragment  of  Antiphon  concerning  the  tribute  of  the  Samo- 
thracians*^.     As  the  Spartans  had  their  harmosts,  so  had  the 
Athenians    officers   named    episcopi   {iirla/coTroty  <f>v\a/e€s)  as 
inspectors  in  the  tributary  states;    Antiphon   had  mentioned 
them  in  his  oration  concerning  the  tribute  of  the  Lindians*^, 
but  we  are  not  informed  whether  they  were  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  collection  of  the  tributes.      Each  tribe  was 


16 


Lysias  vtrcp  rov  arpctruorovy  p. 
323,  324 ;  Demoeth.  c.  Macart.  p.  1074, 
sqq.;  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  36;  iEschin. 
c.  Timarch.  p.  02,  63;  Orat.  c.  Theo- 
crin.  p.  1327,  29;  p.  1337,  26;  De- 
mosth.  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  778,  18.  [The 
authors  of  the  Attitche  Process,  p.  32, 
observe,  that  ^  this  last  assertion  must 
be  limited  to  the  fines  summarily  im- 
posed by  the  magistrates  (ariPoXai); 
for  no  public  officer  had  power  either 
to  mitigate  or  remit  a  penalty  decreed 
by  a  court  of  justice." — TaANSL.] 


'^  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  37- 

*'  Andoc  ut  sup.  p.  38. 

**  See  below,  note  23. 

^  In  Harpocr.  and  Suidas.  Whe- 
ther these  are  the  same  as  the  ttckoytis 
appointed  by  lot  like  the  practores, 
who  are  mentioned  in  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
190,  26,  or  different  officers  are  meant, 
is  not  certain :  probably  the  passage 
in  this  Lexicon  refers  to  all  cVXoyrAr. 

•^  Cf.  Schol.  Arist.  Av.  1023.  Har- 
pocr. in  V.  firlaKonot,  and  see  b.  iiL. 
ch.  16. 
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bound  to  take  care  that  the  regular  public  services  (Xurovpyi'ai) 
vrcre  correctly  performed  by  the  citizens:  whicli  inspection 
therefore  fell  within  the  department  of  the  head  iDitn&gers  of 
tibe  tribes  (r)r(/i.c\t;Tal  t&p  <f>v\aiv),  to  whom  this  duty,  as  well 
as  that  of  adminiatenng  the  funds  of  the  tribes,  is  attributed  by 
sacient  writers".  The  superintendence  and  allotment  of  the 
trierarcfay  was  divided  between  certain  authorities,  who  will  be 
pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  and  tlie  chief 
managers  uf  the  companies  appointed  for  its  direction,  who  in 
ancient  times  were  doubtless  the  naucrari,  and  subsequently  the- 
inanagersoftheSymmonce(Evt/ifXt]Tal  t&v  a-vfifiopt&p].  For  the 
extraordinary  proiterty  tax  {tla^opi},  certain  persons  were  nomi- 
nated, in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  contributions,  who, 
M  well  n»  the  officers  who  fixed  the  rate  of  the  tributes  of  the 
allies,  were  called  iwiypa<fteis  or  Biaypa^tts,  and  were  probably 
ten  in  number;  tltese  officers  also  prosecuted  those  who  were 
in  arrear".     Besides  these  authorities,  the  directors  of  the  Sym- 

tMOriee,  from  the  time  that  this  establishment  was  connected 
iritli  the  property  taics,  must  have  had  the  chief  management 
of  the  distribution.  Certain  persons  were  also  employed  as 
collectors".  Lastly,  the  demarchs  must  have  been  highly  ser- 
Ticeable  in  all  affairs  connected  with  these  taxes,  as,  before  the 
institation  of  their  office,  were  the  naucrari,  since  they  were  able 
to  afford  the  best  information  concerning  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants".  We  are  indeed  told  that  the  demarchs  collected 
public  money  from  the  citizens",  which  might  only  mean  that 
they  enforced  the  claims  which  a  borough  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city bad  upon  its  members  or  upon  a  tenant  renting  some  of 
its  property;  it  may  however  be  safely  allowed  that  they  were 
employed  for  various  debts  and  dues  claimed  by  the  state". 


1 


■  B«a  Bigoa.  de  Rep.  Atheo.  iv.  3. 

"  Barpocrat.  id  vv.  iwiypa^it,  flu- 
J I  my  Jill ;  Snidas  in  different  pUces,  in 
TV.  imiypa^it,  Owypo^tri  flutyport/ui, 
■ad  fwtyrifiom  ;  EtjTnol.  in  vv.  f'n-i- 
ypa^U  Bod  /rtyvvfUHT.  L«x.  Beg. 
p.  SU;  PoUdx  Tiii  lOSi  bocr.  Tra- 
pn.  SI  i  tt.  Wgoa.  B.  A.  iv.  3. 

"  B«M.  la  T.  iAeytit.    These  ai« 


the  officers  alluded  to  in  Demctth.  c. 
Polycl,  p.  1209,9. 

"  Pollux  vii{.  108. 

"  Demoeth.  c.  Eubul.  ut  nip.  Con- 
cerning tho  Naucrari  in  lliis  point  of 
view,  lee  book  iii.  ch.  3. 

"  An  example,  although  not  ntii- 
factory,  may  b«  seeo  in  Boeckh,  In. 
wripLBO. 
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The  senate  and  the  people  on  particular  occasions  appointed 
certain  persons  for  the  collection  of  the  outstanding  property- 
taxeS;  a  duty  for  which  Androtion  and  nine  others  were 
once  selected*'.  In  like  manner  the  syndics  (avpSiKoi),  who 
were  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants^  were 
authorities  nominated  for  the  moment^  being  revenue  law- 
officers  of  the  state^  who  decided  upon  confiscated  property*; 
the  irvXKoyeU,  who  made  a  list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs 
previously  to  its  confiscation'®;  the  fiyriyral,  a  revenue-board 
which  was  at  times  appointed  to  ascertain  who  were  indebted 
to  the  public,  particularly  with  regard  to  fraud  and  conceal- 
ment*\  The  same  name  however  was  applied  also  to  persons 
who  were  entrusted  by  the  state  on  certain  occasions  with  the 
discovery  of  other  offences".  These  and  the  practores  are 
reckoned  by  Pollux"*  among  the  inferior  officers  {{rmfperal); 
but  their  office  was  an  office  of  government  {apxif)^  which  citi- 
zens of  high  rank  wef e  not  ashamed  to  accept. 


*"  Demosth.  c.  Androt. 

"  Sigon.  R.  A.  iv.  4 ;  Petit,  iii.  2, 
31,  where  Wesseling  quotes  from  Va- 
lesius  upon  Harpocration,  in  v.  avvSiKoi, 
the  decisive  passages  of  Lysias  (pro 
Mantith.  p.  574,  ir€p\  Srjfi,  odix.  p.  597j 
in  Poliuch,  p.  613,  pro  Aristoph.  bonis, 
p.  635).  Photius  also  has  transcribed 
the  article  of  Harpocration  in  v.  o-vk- 
dtKOi.  Cf.  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Sal- 
nias.  Observ.  iii.  10,  13. 

~  Vid.  ad  Inscript  157. 

'*  Sigon.  R.  A.  iv.  3.  Hudtwalcker 
von  den  Diateten,  p.  58,  and  also  De« 
mosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  696,  9;  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  261 .  Both  the  latter  passages 
are  given  by  Sluiter  Lect.  Andocid. 
p.  65.  Cf.  Phot,  in  v.  fi;Ti;T^ff.  At 
Pellene  they  were  called  fidarpot ;  tlie 
word  fi€urTrjp€s  occurred  in  Hyperides. 


See  Harpocr.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  279.  Suid. 
Phot  in  w.  fuurnjpfs  and  fid€rrtip€S. 
According  to  the  Lex.  Seg.  and  Pho- 
tius in  the  first  article,  it  was  their 
duty  to  examine  confiscated  property, 
and  they  were  therefore  nearly  allied 
to  the  avKkoytU.  I  should  observe 
that  Hudtwalcker  (p.  32)  is  in  my 
opinion  incorrect  in  only  considering 
the  zetctsa  as  an  office  of  government 
(dpx4)  ^^  ^^^  same  manner  that  this 
title  is  conferred  upon  judges,  heralds, 
and  clerks ;  but  I  must  defer  to  ano- 
tlicr  place  the  explanation  of  the  word 
apx^i  Aiicl  its  opposite  vmfptaia,  as 
employed  in  the  political  language  of 
Athens. 

»'  Andoc.  de  Myst  p.  7, 18,  20,  32. 

"  viii.  114,  115. 


M'OllECT.K.    OR    HECEIVEKS. 


TTte  Apodtcta,  or  Recetoeri. 


iu.  the  rerenuea  under  the  care  of  the  preparatory  officers 
necessarily  delivered  up  to  others,  who  either  distributed 
Hem  for  the  public  service  or  kept  them  for  security.  Aris- 
toUe".  in  speaking  of  the  officers  of  government,  mentions  those, 
to  whom  the  public  revenues  are  paid,  as  well  as  others  who, 
keep  And  distribute  them  to  separate  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tntion:  these  are  called,  he  adds,  Apodectee  and  treasurers. 
At  Atheits  there  were  ten  apodccta;,  after  tlie  number  of  the 
tribes,  chosen  by  lot;  these  were  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  Colacrctw.  They  kept  the  lists  of  all 
pmoas  who  were  indebted  to  the  state,  received  the  money 
vliich  WHS  paid  in,  made  an  entry  of  it,  and  marked  the  out- 
itandiog  sums,  erased  tbe  names  of  the  debtors  from  the  list  in 
the  sennte-house  in  presence  of  the  senate,  and  returned  this 
register  into  the  archives;  and  lastly,  they  together  with  the 
wnate,  distributed  the  money  that  had  been  paid  in,  that  is  to 
say,  they  assigned  it  to  the  separate  offices.  Their  duties  were 
accurately  described  by  Aristotle,  in  bis  constitution  of  Athens. 
They  also  had  power  to  decide  causes  connected  with  the  sub- 
jects under  their  management'*,  a  privilege  which  was  allowed 
to  nearly  all  public  officers  at  Athens.  As  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  accounts  which  are  still  extant,  they  received  in 
tbe  presence  of  the  senate  all  the  monies  which  belonged  to  the 
state;  but  the  revenues  of  the  temples  and  of  the  small  corpo- 
rations were  independent  of  them:  nor  had  they  any  funds  of 
their  own,  but  only  distributed  to  the  different  offices  the 
money  that  was  paid  in.    If  their  duties  should  appear  confined, 


••  PoUt,  tL  8, 

"  PoDnz  viii,  VI-  IlMVocr.  in  v. 
invAtanu  fram  Ariitotle  and  Andro. 
lion.  Said.  E^ni.  llMjch.  Lex.  8eg. 
p.  196,  and  Zooan*  in  v.  anoAtin-ai.  I 
ma;  mentioii  b«w,  oitre  for  all,  lliat  I 


shall  not  a)m;a  quote  the  latter  grani- 
nuuian,  ae  for  the  moat  he  only  copied 
other  anthoriUea.  The  apodectic  alxo 
occur  in  Demosth.  c.  Tlmocrat.  p.  7S0, 
34,  a*  peraona  who  were  preaent  at  (he 
pftying  in  of  money. 
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it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  duty  of  receiving  the  tributes 
of  the  allies  is  expressly  ascribed  to  them  by  Pollux,  notwith- 
standing the  hellenotamiae  appear  to  have  been  appointed  for  that 
purpose:  for  although  the  latter,  before  the  funds  of  Delos  were 
transferred  to  Athens  and  united  with  the  Athenian  treasury, 
had  the  entire  levying  and  management  of  the  tributes,  it  was 
possible  for  the  tributes  to  have  been  afterwards  received  by 
the  apodectee  in  the  senate,  and  have  been  then  paid  into  the 
office  of  the  hellenotamiae  to  defiray  the  expenses  which  were 
assigned  to  their  funds.  After  the  abolition  of  the  helleno- 
tamiae,  the  apodectee  were  the  only  officers  who  could  have 
received  the  tributes.  The  treasurers'*  of  the  tribes  and  bo- 
roughs also  received  and  administered  the  money  belonging 
to  these  corporations;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  revenues 
which  periodically  accrued  to  the  sacred  corporations,  were  paid 
to  their  own  treasurers  independently  of  the  apodectae. 


Chapter  V. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Goddess ^  and  of  the  other  Gods. 

Every  temple  of  importance  had  a  treasure  which  whs  com- 
posed of  offerings,  and  of  the  surplus  of  the  amount  of  the 
sacred  property,  together  with  other  receipts  which  belonged 
to  the  particular  deity,  and  these  treasures  were  under  the 
management  of  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  monies  {ra^iai  r&v 
Up&v  xpVM'^'^^^y^*  The  sacred  treasure  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude at  Athens  was  that  of  Minerva,  upon  the  Acropolis;  to 
which  (not  to  mention  in  this  place  the  public  monies  which 
were  deposited  there),  not  only  the  large  amount  of  sacred 
offerings  and  rents",  many  fines  without  any  deduction,  and  of 
others  a  per  centage  equal  to  the  tenth  part,  were  assigned,  but 
also  the  tithe  of  all  prizes  taken  in  war,  together  with  that  of 


••  Concerning  these  officers,  see 
Cliandler  Inscript.  ii.  109,  where  the 
rofjiias  of  a  borough,  and  another  in- 
scription (n.  142,  ed.  Boeckh,)  where 


the  TOfiias  of  a  tribe  occurs. 
■^  Aristot.  Polit.  vi.  a 
**  See  book  iii.  c  12. 
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^Billnfisciited  property".     Many  articles  of  great  value  were  pre- 
^Bl>re(]  in  the  neighbouring  temples,  but  the  cliief  treasure  vaa 
^pHponted  in  the  opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon",  ever  after 
'    Oip  building  of  that  temple.     Tliese  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Mincnra  were  under  the  care  of  the  treasurers  of  Minerva  or 
of  the  goddess,  who  were  also  called  treasurers  of  the  sacred  pro- 
perty of  Minerva  or  of  the  goddess  {ra/tiai  t^s  Seov  or  raiv 
»$»  tfcov,  rap.iai   t«c   lepwu  ;f/ji)^(tT(ai'  t^s  '\9rivaias,  ra/iiai 
jir  Upwv  ;^«j/*(iT«v  ri)?  6(ov).     The  most  ancient  mention  of 
Aem.  which  is  in  Herodotus",  refers  to  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Sftlamis;  in  later  times  they  frequently  occur  as  the  trea- 
nrers  of  the  monies  and  property  of  Minerva  exclusively,  as 
well  before  the  anarchy  in    inscriptions    of   about   the  92nd 
Ol^piad  (B.C.  412)",  as  subsequently  to  it  in  a  law  preserved 
in  Demosthenes,  which  was  doubtless  passed  in  earlier  times*^ 
in  kn  inscription  of  Olymp.  99,  4  (d.c.  385),  and  in  a  passage 
«f  Machines  referring  to  Olymp.  104,4  (b.c.  361)*'.     In  like 
Bsnner   each  temple  had   its   own  treasurers,  who,   together 
whh  tlic  chief  managers  {(■mffraTal),  and  aacrificcrs  {Upovotoi), 
administered  the  money  which  belonged  to  it". 

But  about  the  90th  Olympiad  (b.c.  420),  these  b'easnrers 
of  the  different  temples,  with  the  exception  of  the  treasurers  of 
Minerva,  were  united  into  one  board  under  the  name  of  the 
trewnrers  of  the  gods  {rafiiai  tS>v  Bewv),  the  nomination  of 
whom  took  place  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the 
treasoren  of  Minerva,  and  they  also  kept  their  treasures  upon 
Hie  Acropolis  [iv  iroXei.),  and  even  in  the  opisthodomus",  so  that 
from  this  time  all  the  sacred  money  was  preserved  in  the  Acro- 
polis. W'henever  therefore  after  this  period,  the  treasurers  of  the 
ucred  money  in  the  Acropolis  are  mentioned  (as  for  example  in 


I 


**  Wlunaa  the  other  gods  onl; 
ratcired  %  fiftieth  of  cerUin  things. 
Coot^^iiiig  thfee  tithes  lee  book  iii, 
c.  «.  II.  14. 

-  See  book  uL  c.  20. 

"  Tiii.  ftl,  rofuat  rov  IffMb. 

**  TlnMpetWTiptianof  IheCboiaeul 
BvUe  (a.  147).    Of  the  nine  d»te 


ite  Boeckh,  iDiciipt.  139  uid  141. 
"  Ap.  Demoath.  c.  Macart.  p.  I07S, 

"  Boeckb,In«cript.  l6l,anil.CBcliin. 
'.  Timuch.  p.  127. 
"  Inscript.  78,  i  7- 
**  Inicript.  76,  $  6. 
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Andocides)*^,  it  cannot  be  determined  without  a  farther  spedfi 
tion,  which  of  these  two  offices  is  meant.  As^  moreover^  according 
to  their  original  institution^  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  and 
the  treasurers  of  the  gods  were  entirely  different  authorities^ 
so  they  afterwards  remained  separate:  a  £ftct  which  the  mention 
in  Demosthenes  of  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  as  an  indepen- 
dent office^  and  their  opposition  to  the  treasurers  of  the  godsj, 
distinctly  prove^'.  However,  they  once  occur  unequivocally 
united  as  one  office,  viz.  in  Olymp.  95{-  (b.c.  397)^%  in  which 
instance  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  and  of  the  other  gods 
{rafilac  r&v  Up&v  ')(pirifjLdTtov  r^^  ^Adrfva^  koX  r&y  aXKmv  Oe&w) 
were  altogether  only  ten,  instead  of  which  the  treasurers  of 
Minerva  alone  were  originally  ten,  and  consequently  the 
treasurers  of  the  other  gods  created  after  their  example  were 
the  same  in  number.  In  their  collective  capacity  they  trans- 
ferred the  treasures  of  Minerva  as  well  as  of  other  gods;  for 
example,  of  Jupiter  Polieus,  and  of  Diana  of  Brauron*  Tliia 
union  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  about  the  98th  Olympiad  (b.c.  388),  the  treasurers 
of  the  goddess  again  existed  independently,  and  were  ten  in 
number*®.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the  treasurers  of  the  gods 
must  have  been  again  separate  from  them. 

Concerning  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  Harpocration  and 
Pollux  furnish  us  with  more  exact  accounts,  derived  from  Aris- 
totle**. Of  these  officers,  then,  we  learn  that  there  were  ten 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  pentacosiomedimni ;  after  this 
class  was  abolished,  a  fixed  valuation  was  probably  established 


*^  De  Myst  p.  65,  where  the  word 
wpovfiaXXovTo  does  not  suit  the  office 
of  treasurer,  the  candidates  for  which 
were  not  proposed,  but  is  inaccurately 
put  in  conjunction  with  it.  So  that 
the  passage  must  be  understood  as  if 
it  stood  in  this  manner :  tun^  fi€  Xa;(Civ 
rafAiav. 

*•  Cent.  Timocrat.  p.  743,  1.  01 
TOfiUuf  f<f>*  (uv  6  'Ofria'B6dofio9  cVc- 
npriaBrjt  Koi  ol  t&p  rrjs  Otov^  «eat  ol  tw 
SKKidv  6f^v.    The  words  of  the  decree 


in  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  36,  rovt  rofuas 
rrj^  Ofov  Koi  rSiv  <fXXa)v  6(&Vy  are  an  in- 
accurate combination  of  two  different 
offices. 

*•  See  Boeckh,  Inscript  150. 

*°  As  is  proved  by  Inscript  151 
(Superscription),  where  the  Tacant 
space  requires  this  number  of  names. 

^'  Harpocr.  in  v.  TafUat^  PhotiuB, 
Suidas,  Philemon  Lex.  TechnoL  (edited 
by  Bumey),  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  906; 
PoU.  viii.  97. 
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them  in  some  other  manner".  They  received  and  transferred 
tbe  treaaiires,  monica,  and  valuables,  particularly  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  the  statues  of  Victory,  and  all  the  otlier  decorations^ 
in  th«  presence  of  the  senate*",  like  the  apodectee;  they  received 
for  the  purpose  of  custody  the  tines  which  accrued  to  the  god- 
dess; and  they  had,  as  is  proved  from  Demosthenes,  the  power 
of  cancelling  a  judicial  sentence  relating  to  them.  Under  their 
superintendence  was  placed  all  the  precious  furniture  of  the 
temple  of  Miner\-a  upon  the  Acropolis,  including,  as  we  learn 
firom  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates",  the  tro- 
phies of  the  state  (to  apiajeia  -ri}?  TrdXew?),  Xerxes'  silver- 
fbote«t  stool,  the  golden  sahre  of  Mardonius,  and  an  immense 
collection  of  valuable  articles  in  the  Parthenon  and  its  interior 
cell,  the  catalogues  of  which  are  still  extant  in  several  inscrip- 
tiuns.  Tlie  ofiioe  was  annual;  at  the  expiration  of  each  year 
the  predecessors  transferred  to  their  successors  nil  that  had 
been  originally  delivered  to  them,  and  whatever  had  accrued 
■in«  tlieir  instalment  in  the  office;  the  duties  of  the  treasurerar 
of  the  other  gods  were  similar,  as  their  office  was  arranged  on 
the  very  same  principles  as  the  former. 

Evcrj'thing  that  has  been  hitherto  mentioned  as  being  under 
the  care  of  the  two  boards  of  treasurers  was  sacred  property 
(te/xf).  But  to  whom  belonged  the  superintendence  of  the 
money  preserved  in  the  treasury  upon  the  Acropolis,  which  was 
not  eonsidered  as  sacred  property  [ocia  ■yp'^ftaTa)  ?  According 
to  a  very  probable  account  given  in  Suidas**,  the  public  monies 
were  kept  by  treasurers  chosen  by  lot,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
■tstne  of  Minerva,  alluding  muiifestly  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
goddess.  For  all  money  which  was  brought  into  the  treasury 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  people  (whither  it  was  transmitted 
by  Uie  apodectv),  was  looked  upon  as  dedicated  to  Minerva**, 
although  it  could  not  have  been  considered  as  her  immediate 
property,  and  it  was  consequently  placed  under  the  care  of  the 


**  Upon  this  sabject  compare  Ir 
wript.  n  4  7,  ia  rtfenuee  to  the  tret 

**r.741.   C£  SigOD.  B.  A.  iv.  S. 


"  In  T.  rofuoi  in  the  firat  article. 
**  AoconUng  to  Inacript.  ^%,  f  2, 

dtvr^ivyKral  h  irAir,  d  i-^n^^aro. 
U  S 
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treiisurers  of  the  goddess;  the  latter  repaid  it  upon  the  authority 
of  a  decree  of  the  people;  thus^   according   to  the  CShcnseul 
inscription,  considerable  sums  were  paid  by  them  to  the  helle*. 
Botamiee  and  others,  partly  out  of  the  treasures,  of  Minerva 
Polias  and  of  the  goddess  of  Victory,  and  partly  perhaps  from 
the  public  treasure.    The  treasurers  of  the  goddess  were  there^ 
fore  not  merely  treasurers  of  a  temple  in  the  more  limited  sensej, 
but  guardians  also  of  the  public  treasure,  and  in  this  respect 
theirs  was  no  unimportant  office:  occasionally,  also,  they  are 
called  treasurers  simply  {rafiiaiyK    Thus  Androtion  is  called 
treasurer,  without  any  addition^,  although  he  could  have  held 
no  other  office  than  that  of  treasurer  of  the  goddess,  tor  he  had 
under  his  care  the  golden  crowns,  sacred  offerings,  and  orna- 
ments for  processions  belonging  to  Minerva  in  particular,  and 
other  things  preserved  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  which  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  people  to  recast  and  alter.    The 
idea  that  Androtion  must  have  been  elected  by  the  cheirotcmia 
of  the  people,  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Petit'% 
is  only  founded  upon  a  mistake  of  Ulpian,  which  ought  not  to 
mislead  any  reader.      It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  treasurers  were  bound  to  leave  the  money  unemployed,  and 
that  it  was  a  dishonest  gain  if  they  lent  it  out  for  their  own 
profit;  a  fraud  which,  according  to  Ulpian,  upon  the  oration 
against  Timocrates,  was  once  actually  committed'^. 


Chapter  VI. 

The  Manager  of  the  Public  Revenuey  or  Treasurer  of  the  AdvfA- 

nistration.     Subordinate  Collectors. 

Wholly  different  from  these  offices  was  the  treasurer  or 
manager  of  the  public  revenue  {Tafiia<;  or  eVt/xeXiyr^?  t^9  koivtj^ 
'jrpo(T6hov)y  the  most  important  of  all  offices  of  finance,  which 
was  filled  not  by  lot  but  by  the  cheirotonia  of  the  people. 


*'  Cf.  Harpocr.  Suid.  &c. 

^  Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  615,  17- 

*•  Leg.  Att.  iii.  2,  33. 


60 


From  this  Demosthenes  ntpX  ira- 
poTTpiO'^tav,  p.  435,  8,  must  probably 
be  explained. 


til 
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ticlea  held  tliia  situation,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  chei' 
rotunia";  Lyaiaa  is  expressly  called  in  the  decree,  by  which 
honours  were  conferred  upou  him  after  his  death",  treasurer  of 
the  public  revenue  {raftlas  t>}«  Koivt)';  -rrpoaoSov),  and  inimedi-' 
diately  afterwards  it  ia  observed  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
pcuple.  Also  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators"  a  law  is  men^ 
tioncd,  in  which  this  treasurer  is  said  to  have  been  elected  by 
rheirotonia  fur  the  charge  of  the  public  money  (o  ;^«[/30Tot^deW 
ivi  T^  Siift6<rta  j(pr^fiaTa);  and  the  remark  made  by  Ulpiaa 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  treasurer  should  be  elected  by 
cheirotonia,  is  only  true  of  this  otHccr.  This  ofhce,  moreoverj 
vraa  not  animal,  like  those  of  the  treasurers  upon  the  Acropolia, 
but  was  held  for  four  years,  that  in  to  say,  for  a  penteteris:  it  ia 
espressiy  related  of  Lycurgus,  that  he  filled  that  otHcc  fur  three 
penteterids";  and  Diodorus  says  that  he  administered  tlie  puW 
lie  revenues  for  twelve  years".  In  early  times  the  same  indi-^ 
vtduitl  could  be  re-elected  more  than  once,  as  the  example  of 
Anatides  proves;  but  after  the  first  penteteris  of  Lycurgus,  the 
jealousy  of  the  citizens  was  sutticlently  strong  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  a  law,  by  whieh  all  persons  were  from  that  time 
probibited  from  holding  this  situation  for  more  than  five  years 
(fti)  T-Xeio)  veme  irav  SUTreiv  riv  ^t'tpoTonj^evTa  iirl  to  hfifioffia 
jip^liara):  on  which  account  Lycurgus,  in  the  two  following 
periods,  transacted  the  business  under  the  names  of  other  per- 
sons". The  mention  of  five  years  might  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  office  was  held  for  that  period;  but  the  expression 
must  be  considered  as  inexact,  and  the  word  used  in  the  law 
was  doubtless  penteteris,  and  nut  five  years;  a  {Knteteris  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  usage  was  never  more  than  four  years, 
although  the  idiom  subsequently  changed,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  language  of  some  later  writers"'.      Many  of  the  periods 


"  PlaUrch.  Arittid.  4,  where  he  ia  I      "  Live*  of  the  Tea  Orators  (from 
tailed  rri^uXijT-^c  Taii>  KomSty  rrpoaOvr.  I  the  third  Decree),  and  thence  PholiiiR. 

"  Deci«e  iiL  Kt  the  end  of  the  Livci        "  Diod.   xvi.  B8,  ilii*(«u    frij    rat 
of  the  Ten  Oratora.  I  irpoaaiovs  r^i  tiiXiait  Siomffirat. 

"   In  I.jnirg.  Petit  (ul  Bup.)  con-        "  Vii,  Pec.  Orat.  p.28l,  vdl.  vi.  of 
foH*   thii  whole  inbjerl  m-iti  igno-     tlic  Tubingen  Plutarch. 
nallj.  lleA>««iiotd«ferve refutation.  I      "  Arriau.   Epict.    iii.  28,      fjriU. 
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employed  in  matters  of  finance  were  undoubtedlj  of  four  yean, 
particularly  the  assessment  of  the  tributes^  which  is  distinctly 
stated  to  have  taken  place  every  penteteris  (every  four  yean) : 
thence  arose  the  duration  of  the  office  in  question*  There  were 
also  other  offices  at  Athens  which  were  held  for  four  yean, 
being  regulated  by  the  great  P^nathencea;  but  none^  as  &r  as  I  am 
aware^  for  five  years.  The  periodical  beginning  of  the  ofiioe  of 
treasurer  probably  fell  in  the  year  of  the  great  P^nathentta,  in 
the  third  year  of  each  Olympiad^  about  the  commencement  of 
the  winter". 

However  considerable  the  situation  of  chief  manager  of  the 
public  revenue  may  have  been,  his  power  in  administering  the 
finances  was  by  no  means  imlimited,  but  like  every  other  <^Eoer 
he  was  subject  to  the  restraint  of  I^al  checks  and  of  the  will  of 
the  people;  nor  was  this  office  by  any  means  the  exduaive 
source  firom  which  all  financial  measures  proceeded;  for  every 
person  who  had  the  right  of  speaking  in  the  assembly  and  the 
senate,  every  orator  and  demagogue,  was  at  liberty  to  originate 
any  measure**;  and  perhaps  there  existed  in  early  times  sepa- 
rate officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  procure  the  necessary  reve- 
nues, and  to  attend  solely  to  that  point.  The  author  of  the 
Rhetorical  Lexicon^^  declares,  that  the  duties  of  the  poristse 
{iropio'Tal)  were  of  this  nature,  and  Antiphon  classes  them 
with  the  poletce  and   the  practores^^     It  is  upon  the  whole 


Uierosol.  Catech.  xii.  8,  call  a  period 
of  four  years  rrrpafrltu  Concerning 
the  question  whether  in  tlie  treasurer- 
ship  of  Lycurgus  the  periods  were  of 
four  or  five  years,  see  also  book  ii. 
c.  19. 
^  8ee  Boeckh.  Coi-p.  Inscript  No. 

157. 
'*  I  remark  incidentally  that  Gillies 

(Obecr>'ations  upon  the  History,  Cus- 
tovis,  and  Character  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
136  of  the  German  translation,)  sup- 
poses that  the  demagogues,  Eucrates 
the  wool-merchant,  Lysicles  the  sheep- 
dealer,  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-muker, 
and  Cieon  the  leather-seller,  were  trea- 


surers, which  appears  to  be  a  fisilse  in- 
ference from  Aristoph.  £q.  101  sqq. 
since  whatever  power  they  poflsessed, 
even  were  it  extended  to  financial 
matters,  was  entirely  derived  from 
their  character  as  demagogues. 

'•  Lex.  Seg.  294,  19.  nopurrai- 
rropurrat  €l<TUf  apxTj  rit  ^ABritnjtruff  fjrtis 
ir6povt  €{fiT€C  avo  tovtov  yap  Koi  npO' 
(TrjyoptvBri<Tav, 

^*  Ucpt  ToO  xop'WTov,  p.  791,  extr. 
Demosthenes  (Philip,  i.p.  49, 17)  joins 
rS>v  ')(prnmTo>v  rafiiai  Koi  fropurrai^  but 
he  uses  the  word  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  it  waa 
a  public  ofiice  in  his  time* 
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ettr«mely  difficult  to  define  the  extent  of  the  duties  and  authority 
of  the  manager  of  the  public  revenue.  He  was  not  hke  the 
apodectK,  an  officer  who  only  received  money,  which  they 
immediately  paid  over,  nor,  like  the  treasurers  upon  the  Acro- 
polis, wwi  he  merely  a  guardian  of  monies,  which  in  the  reguUr 
eoune  of  things  were  never  re-issued.  The  example  of  Lycur- 
ga»  proves,  that  all  the  money  which  was  received  and  di»- 
harsrd  passed  through  his  hands;  consequently,  he  was  the 
frmcml  receiver  and  superintendent  of  the  offices  of  payment^  •■ 
or  |i;eneraJ  paymaster,  who  received  all  the  money  paid  to  ths ' 
Apodectte  and  appointed  for  ^esh  disbursements,  and  supplied 
the  separate  offices  with  the  requisite  sums;  with  the  exception 
of  tilt!  property-taxes,  which  were  doubtless  paid  directly  inta 
the  wM-office,  as  war-sup])lie9.  The  tributes  originally  formed 
an  exception,  since  as  long  as  they  were  independent  of  tha 
finances  of  Athens,  they  remained  under  the  management  of 
the  hellcnotamiie,  a  separation  which  was  perhaps  retiuned 
until  the  abolition  of  those  officers. 

The  manager  of  the  revenue  defrayed  all  expenses  that  were 
necessary  for  the  administration  {SdJinrijo-*?);  to  which  all  the 
regular  expenses  in  time  of  peace  belonged.  In  the  first  place, 
the  duties  (reXij)  were  assigned  to  this  department,  together 
whh  certiun  other  contributions".  The  keeping  and  manage- 
ment of  these  monies  therefore  unquestionably  devolved  upon 
this  officer.  As  the  payment  of  the  judges'  salaries  evidently 
belongs  to  the  administration,  the  justice-fees,  although  there 
existed  a  particular  office  for  them,  must  likewise  have  been 
under  his  direction;  neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he 
exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the  collection  of  all 
the  revenues;  for  it  could  only  have  been  by  virtue  of  this 
SDthority  that  Lycui^s  was  able  to  prevent  the  former  of  the 
duties  from  requiring  protection- money  of  Xenocrates",  and 
that  Ariatides  was  enabled  to  point  out  the  frauds  and  embez- 
xlements  of  the  public  money";  and  hence  alone  it  can  be 
explained  how  Lycurgus  was  able  to  increase  every  branch  of 


'  OobmUi.  c.  Tinocr.  p.  731,  i.  "  Viu  Dec.  Orot.  in  Lrcnrg. 

"  FluUrch.  Arwtid.  ut  mip- 
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the  revenue,  to  purchase  many  valuable  ornaments  for  the  pub* 
lie  use,  and  to  lay  by  a  surplus  sufficient  for  the  construction  of 
great  buildings  and  fleets'^  In  short,  the  manager  of  the  puUic 
revenue  had  alone  of  all  the  public  officers,  the  whole  superin- 
tendence of  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  was  therefore  in 
a  situation  to  give  the  surest  judgment  as  to  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  former  and  of  diminishing  the  latter,  and  to  jnto- 
pose  beneficial  measures  to  the  senate  and  to  the  people ;  he 
was  under  other  circumstances  what  the  minister  of  finance  is 
in  modern  states.  Yalesius'*  is  probably  correct  in  referring  to 
this  treasurer  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  treasurer  had  the  seal  of  the  people;  although  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  have  likewise  been  entrusted  to  the  treasurers 
upon  the  Acropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  room  in 
which  the  treasure  was  kept^^ 

The  manager  of  the  public  revenue,  being  an  officer  who 
disbursed  money,  bore  the  name  of  treasurer  of  the  administn^ 
tion  (ra/t/a9  t^9  Bioncqcea^t  or  o  iirl  rrj^  Siona^ce^^),  which 
latter  office  is  identical  with  the  first.  iEschines^'  says,  that 
Aphobetus,  who  was  appointed  for  the  administration  {iwl  rifv 
Kot^yijv  BiotKr)a'tv)y  also  managed  the  public  revenues  justly  and 
honourably  (/caXw*  Kal  BiKaicos  t&v  vfieripcov  TrpoaoScav  iiri^ 
ficXffdeh):  Lycurgus,  when  he  filled  the  situation  of  manager 
of  the  revenue,  also  superintended  the  administration  {SioUrjai^), 
as  we  learn  from  the  authors  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators 
and  of  the  Epistles  of  Demosthenes^*,  and  is  distinctly  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  annually  paid  out  and  accounted  for  the 
whole  revenue.  Pollux'®  also  sufficiently  proves  the  identity  of 
these  two  offices,  when  he  calls  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  (6  eVl  Trj9  BioiKijaecos),  an  officer  for  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  (eTrl  rtov  irpoatovrtDv  koX  ava\i<TKOfjLev<av)y 
elected,  not  chosen  by  lot.      In  this  capacity  he  must  have 


'*  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  and  the 
third  decree  preserved  there. 

'•  Ad  Ilarpocrat.  in  v.  anobiicrm. 
The  i)ast»age  of  Aristophanes  is  E<i. 
943,  where  the  Scholiast  incorrectly 
interprets  it  as  if  it  was  only  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  prytancia. 
^^  See  Inscript.  76,  }  6. 
'"  Ti€p\  naparrpio-fi,  p.  315. 

*^    KplSt.  HI. 

"^  viii.  1 13. 
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issued  all  paytncntB  for  police,  building,  provision  of  ornaments 
asctl  in  processions,  public  sacrifices,  and  the  celebration  of 
fcstiviU,  tlie  latter  belonging  to  the  sacred  ad mintst ration  (Itpa. 
Siaun;9K)",  in  opposition  to  the  civil  (6<rla).  Thus  Lycui^us, 
bjr  virtue  of  tbis  office,  superintended  the  building  of  the  wharfs, 
of  Uie  g^'innnsin,  poltcstras,  ttieatres,  arsenal,  &c.,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  «fticles  for  sacred  uses",  as  well  as  of  the  money  required 
(iir  tiie  provision  of  ships,  arms,  and  artillery,  which  was  ap- 
pmnlfd  to  Ijc  made  in  times  of  peace,  a  duty  also  perfurmed  by 
Lycnrgns;  together  with  all  saLiries  payable  in  time  of  peace,  and 
the  other  expenses  of  the  domestic  administration.  Particular 
(bnds  were  also  created  for  single  parts  of  the  adminiatratiooj 
which  the  treasurer  of  the  public  revenue  provided  with  money, 
The  theoricon  and  tJic  war-office  were  however  undoubtedly 
iDtkpetident  of  his  auUiority,  and  into  one  of  these  two  funds  he 
pMd  nU  the  Murjdus  money  which  he  received,  as  will  be  pre- 
•rntly  shown,  after  which  he  ceased  to  have  any  farther  charge 
of  it;  for  a  considerable  time,  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  admi- 
iiutroUoii  itself  was  under  the  care  of  the  treasurers  of  the 
thcoricon,  several  offices  having  been  consolidated  in  them. 

Two  statements,  from  which  it  might  seem  that  the  manager 
of  the  public  revenue  was  also  treasurer  of  the  theoricon,  admit  of 
m  Mtis&ctory  explanation.  Lycurgus  obtained  the  condemna- 
tion of  Diphilus,  who  had  committed  some  offence  connected 
with  the  mines,  which  this  person  held  in  lease  of  the  state,  and 
distributed  the  confiscated  property  among  the  people,  after  the 
manner  of  the  theorica".  This  case,  however,  manifestly 
proves  nothing,  as  it  was  an  extraordinary  measure,  and  not  in 
the  usual  course  of  business.  "  When  Deraades  had  under  him 
the  revenues  of  the  state,"  says  Plutarch",  "  the  Athenians 
being  eager  to  dispatch  some  vessels  to  the  assistance  of  those 
who  had  revolted  from  Alexander,  called  upon  him  to  supply 
them  with  money;  from  which  project  he  succeeded  in  dissuad- 


■'  Xmoph.  llcllen.  vi.  1,  2;  cf.  De- 
Diosth.  c-    TimiM;rat.    p.    730,   2J  ;    p. 


"  Trice,  R«ip.  Gcr.  28,  ot(  rat  ttpo- 
iroiovt  t'x'*  i^'  fiiVT^  T^t  n-oX«dt. 
The  date  of  the  event  U  Olymp.  112, 
2  (■.c.XII).  Beo  Diud.  XX.  la,  au<l 
Wentiliiig'B  nw. 
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ing  the  people  by  answering  to  them, '  Money  you  oertunly  are 
provided  with,  for  I  have  so  arranged  it  that  each  dtisen  should 
receive  half  a  mina  at  the  Choeis;  but  if  you  prefer  appl^ng 
it  to  this  purpose,  make  what  use  you  please  of  your  own  pro- 
perty/ ^^    From  the  writer's  expression  it  might  at  first  sight 
be  thought  that  Demades  was  manager  of  the  public  revenue: 
but  as  Demades  appears  solely  in  the  capacity  of  a  director  of 
the  theorica,  who  at  the  festivals  and  games  distributed  money 
among  the  citizens;  and  as  Plutarch's  words  that  ^^he  had  ike 
revenues  of  the  state  under  him/^  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  a 
treasurer  of  the  administration,  we  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  he  filled  the  latter  office,  to  which 
so  thoughtless  and  extravagant  a  man  must  appear   but   ill 
adapted.    For  a  manager  of  the  theorica  he  was  much  better 
fitted;  since  the  more  careless  and  immoral  a  person  in  that 
situation  was,  the  more  could  be  expected  from  his  administn- 
tion  of  the  office.    Demades  had  contrived  that  the  coffers  of 
the  theorica  should  be  well  filled;   in   time  of  war,  however, 
these  funds  were  always  claimed  by  the  well-disposed  for  military 
preparations;  and  the  contest  which  was  carried  on  at  Athens, 
as  to  whether  the  money  of  the  theorica  was  or  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  uses  of  war,  has  become  notorious.     If  this 
latter  fact  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  above  narration,  it  will 
evidently  appear  that  Demades  had  not  the  entire  administration 
of  the  public  revenue,  but  only  of  the  money  of  the  theorica. 

For  the  superintendence  of  works  of  architecture,  such  as 
the  building  of  walls,  streets,  wharfs,  and  ships,  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  sacrifices,  separate  authorities  were  appointed  (ret^^o- 
TTOtol,  oSoiroiol^  eTrifieXijTal  t&v  vecopicoVy  Tpirjpo'rroiol,  lepoiroioX 
Kar  ivtavTov  and  iwifi'^vioty  &c.),  some  of  whom  remained  in 
office  for  a  whole  year,  while  others  acted  only  as  special  com- 
missioners for  a  shorter  period".  All  these  officers  had  their 
respective  paymasters  dependent  upon  the  several  treasurers  of 
the  administration.  It  is  proved  by  inscriptions"  that  money 
was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  sacrifices  as  well 
as  to  the  athlotheta;  and  although  it  appears  that  money  was 


«*  .Esdi.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  425.  ••  bcc  Iiiscript.  144  aud  147. 
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Ktmetimcs  paid  into  their  bands  by  tlie  treasurers  of  the  god- 
dess, these  payments  must  be  considered  wholly  as  contribu- 
tions, since  according  to  the  regular  courae  their  money  ought 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  funds  of  the  adrainistratioii'". 
The  treasurer  of  the  ship-builders  (rafiiat  rS)V  TpnjpoTToiuv)  is 
particularly  mentioned",  as  well  as  the  treasurers  of  the  builders 
of  the  walla  (rafiiat  twv  reixoiroi&v),  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
lint  the  latter  received  tlieir  money  from  the  funds  of  the 
■dmitust ration" J  Demosthenes  mentions  among  other  duties  of 
Uie  administration  the  payment  for  the  wages  of  the  dicasts,  of 
the  assembly,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  cavalry"":  for  tliese  par- 
licQUr  payments  separate  boards  must  necessarily  have  been 
i^>pmnted  under  the  treasurer  of  the  administration;  yet  we 
6ad  that  in  the  Peloponncsian  war,  the  hclleuotamite  disbursed 
nuney  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  cavalry".  The  thesmothetm 
pid  tlie  wages  of  the  assembiy"  out  of  the  monies  of  the  admi- 
mtntion,  and  they  probably  had  also  their  own  paymasters  for 
that  purpose.  Lastly,  since  the  sacred  triremes  received  pay 
ercn  in  time  of  peace  (the  Paralos  certaiidy,  and  probably 
also  the  Salaminia  and  the  jVmmonis),  it  is  natural  to  supjwse 
that  their  treasurers  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  treasurer  of  the  administration.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Panilos  was  an  ofScer  of  distinction,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  cheirotonia,  as  much  money  passed  through  his  hands  in 
addition  to  that  which  was  paid  for  the  uses  of  the  vessel: 
the  others  were  elected  in  the  same  manner":  these  trea- 
sorers  of  the  sacred  triremes  (respecting  whom  Harpocration 
and  Pollux,  and  otlier  grammarians  have  derived  their  know- 
ledge £rom  Aristotle)  supplied  the  expenses  of  the  trierarch". 


*'  BMaon  they  were  for  the  Itpa 
Im'nirir.  DemoMh.  c.  Timocrat.  p. 
730,34;  p.  731,1- 

"  Demoalh.  e.  Androl.  p.  608. 

*  *Ec  r^  dioui7<r>ac.  8«e  JEmsh.  c. 
CUMfh.  p.  4U,  p.  428,  p.  4lfi,  p.  423. 

**  C  TtBucnt.  p.  7SI,  1— fi,  Bad  31, 
22. 

*'  8m  tke  CbMMnl  loKripliom  (n. 


"  See  book  iL  c.  14. 

"  Demoeth.  c  Mid.  p.  670,  '3,  13, 
IS,  mud  more  pvUcuUrl;  1,  34,  and 
Ulpian'B  note. 

>*  'lliu  ii  the  waj  in  which  Pollux 
(viii.  116)  should  be  iiDdcntoc»d,n^ua» 
tuaXm/v  Toiit  rait  Itpats  rpi^ptai  X(i- 
Tovpyovrrat,  oXXovE  di  Tpnipap)(mit. 
TJie  state  w»b  properly  the  trienvch 
of  the  iwred  trirotnee;  but  it  was  oe- 
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Smaller  payments  of  a  domestic  nature  were  probably  made  at 
once  by  the  treasurer  of  the  administration^  without  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  particular  board.  Thus  the  charge  for  engraying 
the  decrees  was  assigned  to  him*\  This  duty  on  one  occasioii 
fell  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  people  {rafila^  rov  Sijfiov),  by 
which  the  same  office  is  meant^  and  it  is  particularly  directed 
that  the  payments  should  be  made  out  of  the  money  set  apart 
for  the  expenses  of  the  decrees  {ra  i^  tcL  '^^Urfkara  avoXwie^ 
fiepa  T^  ^Vf^)*  1*his  belongs  to  Olymp.  125^  2  (b.g.  279)**. 
In  two  other  decrees  there  occurs  a  remarkable  variation*  In 
the  one,  which  is  of  later  date  than  Olymp.  119,  1  (b.c.  304),  it 
is  ordered  that  the  cost  of  engraving  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
treasurers  of  the  administration  {ol  iirl  r^  Bioi/ci^ffeiy^;  in  the 
other,  which  is  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  it  is  assigned  to  the 
treasurers  {rafiiai),  without  any  further  specification*'.  The 
latter  are  doubtless  the  same  as  those  who  in  the  first  decree  are 


cessary  that  tfaey  should  liave  trierarchs 
who  represented  the  state.  The  reading 
of  Jungermann's  manuscript,  fj  for  5c, 
is  probably  correct.  Harpocration,  and 
from  him  Suidas,  say,  u<t\  5e  tip€s  koi 
tS>v  TpiTjpoiiv  rafiiaif  i>s  6  avros  (^i\6- 
(Toifyos  <fn)<TiVyyiz,  Aristotle,  a  passage 
which  refers  to  the  sacred  triremes 
alone,  as  is  proved  by  Photius  in  v. 
rafiiaif  f (ct  dc  Koi  aXXoi  rafiicu  apxpVTts 
XdpnrovrjToi  cVi  ra;  Uphi  Koi  brffiocias 
Tpirfp€is,  6  fJL€V  eV(  rrfp  vrdpaXov,  6  dc 
cTTt  Tov  "Afifuovos*  Ai]pi6(Tiai  is  hero 
put  in  opposition  to  those  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  trierarchs.  The  fol- 
lowing observation  from  the  Maricas 
of  Eupolis  appears  to  refer  to  trea- 
surers of  all  the  trierarchs,  and  will  be 
connidered  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  although  a  definitive  decision  is 
not  possible,  as  is  remarked  in  book  iv. 
c.  ]  1 .  The  treasurer  of  the  Ammonis  is 
mentioned  by  both  Suidas  and  Pliotius 
in  v.  rapiiai.  The  state  moreover  paid 
the  money  directly  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  trierarchs,  as  is  shown  elsewhere. 
**  As  for  instance  in  the  Decree  in 


Diog.  Laert.  vii.  in  the  Life  of  Zeno^ 
the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
which  is  later  than  the  130th  Olym- 
piad (260  B.C.)  where  he  is  distinctly 
called  6  rrri  t^s  dioiKrja'€<as, 

•■  See  the  third  Decree  after  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

•^  Decret  ap.  Chandl.  Inscript  ii. 
12,  ad  fin.  yUpiaai,  the  expressioii 
here  used,  refers  to  the  items  of  the 
different  heads  of  the  expenditure,  m 
in  the  Decree  in  Diog.  Laert.  and  the 
Decree  of  the  Tyrian  merchants  at 
Delos,  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  No. 
2271,  ad  fin. ;  also  in  the  Salaminian 
Decree,  ibid.  No.  108,  where  there  is 
the  following  sentence :  ftcpto-m  dc  rw 
rafiiav  ^iKokKtjv  Ilctpaica  cjc  r&v  us  rit 
Kara    ^<f>ia'fxaTa    dvaktaKOfupwf    r^ 

•^  Decree  for  Straton,  king  of  Sidon, 
in  the  Marm.  Oxon.  xxiv.  ed.  Chandl. 
line  16.  I  omit  the  Decree  which 
Chishull  Ims  given  from  Ainsworth  in 
Ant.  Asiat.  p.  164,  because  the  trea* 
surer  of  the  city  is  inserted  in  it  by 
conjecture. 
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called  oi  iirl  rp  SirnKi')<Tfi  j  for  it  is  manifest  that  these  were  tho 
only  trensurcrs  who  could  have  paid  the  money ;  hut  it  i« 
pemarkable  thai  several  treasurers  of  the  administration  are  hero 
mentionecl,  as  nothing  is  stated  in  any  other  place  of  tliere  having 
been  more  than  one.  At  all  events  this  increase  of  the  number 
an  only  have  heen  temporary:  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ewdinjrs  we  shouk)  expect  that  frequent  alterations  would  take 
pbee  in  the  administration  of  finance,  and  both  before  and  after 
these  decrees  we  find  only  one  treasurer  of  the  administration 
mendoned. 

The  atateraent  made  above  upon  the  authority  of  Pollux", 

ftat  a  separate  office  was  created  for  paying  the  wages  of  the 

dicaita,   which  was   dependent   upon   the    treasurers    of   the 

udminiatration,  will  be  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  consi* 

derktion  of  the  colacreta,  respecting  whom  all  that  occurs  in 

Ike  ancient  writers  has  been  collected  by  Ruhnken'"",  without 

•ny  light  ha\-ing  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  their  pro- 

Utmatical  office.     The  singular  name  by  which  they  are  desig- 

n»ted,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  had  their  origin 

in  very   remote   times ;   they  were   called  xwXaKperai,  from 

collecting  certain  parts  of  the  victims  (properly  KcaXaypirat)'", 

in  expression    which   shows   that  they  must   have   been  the 

rape rinten dents  of  the  pro^^sions  at  certain  public  feasts ;  and 

this  supposition  agrees  with  well-established  facts,  which  we 

shall  mention  presently.    Tlicy  also  took  charge  of  the  gifts, 

vhich  the  kings  in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  afterwards  the 

■rchons  and  prytanes  in  their  capacity  of  judges,  received  for 

the  admiiustration  of  justice,  and  they  had  the  management  of 

everything  connected  with  financial  matters,  such  at  least  as  at 

that  time  could  have  been  in  existence.     It   is  possible  that 

Pyrander  who  is  said  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  treasurer  at 

so  remote  a  period  as  that  of  the  Eleusinian  war,  was  only  a 

colacretes  of  the  king ;  and  as  we  find  in  use  at  Cyzicus  a  verb 


"  <nLia,*hfeni*9ir^tia>tKi)atm\  "'  AaTiiiuDi>«(p.  171)  and  Pbotius 
te  wmtiwinil  in  conneuon  with  the  write  according  to  the  derivation.  Bee 
p^  of  the  ilifiilT  '  SchoL  Arigtoph.  Veip.  693,  and  (hence 

^  Ad  Hill.  Pbt.  Lex.  p.  171.  •  Suidw  iu  his  Bccond  article. 
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which  was  derived  from  the  office  of  colacretee,  it  is  evident 
that  they  came  with  the  ancient  colony  of  Neleus  to  Miletus^ 
and  firom  thence  to  Cyzicus,  like  the  Diana  of  Monychia,  and 
the  names  of  the  fom*  ancient  Athenian  tribes*  Solon  left  die 
colacretcQ  untouched,  acting  on  a  policy  which  he  appears  to 
have  followed  in  numerous  instances ;  Cleisthenes,  always  fond 
of  iimovation^  established  the  apodectee  in  their  stead*^;  die 
colacretcQ  were  now  no  longer  receivers  of  die  taxes,  but  becune 
a  subordinate  department :  but  what  was  its  nature  ?  AcccMrdiiig 
to  the  Great  Etymologist,  they  were  treasurers  of  the  money  and 
managers  of  the  trierarchy.  This  could  only  have  been  die 
case  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  when  indeed  diey  might 
have  had  all  the  liturgies  of  the  citizens  under  their  superin- 
tendence, including  the  provision  of  the  triremes;  as  to  die 
later  period  in  which  we  have  more  accurate  informadon 
respecting  the  trierarchy,  this  assertion  is  absurd,  nor  does  there 
anywhere  occur  die  slightest  confirmation  of  it ;  neither  could 
they  after  the  time  of  Cleisdienes  have  been  treasurers  upon 
the  Acropolis  and  guardians  of  the  sacred  money,  although 
Pollux*®*  confounds  them  with  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess. 
All  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  they  paid  the  wages  of  the 
dicasts*®^  a  fact  which  appears  as  well  from  passages  in  the 
grammarians,  as  from  the  testimony  of  the  poet  Aristophanes"*. 
These  stipends  they  probably  distributed  in  person,  as  subor- 
dinate officers  to  the  treasurer  of  the  administration.  Aristo- 
phanes the  grammarian  expressly  asserts,  as  well  as  Hesychius, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  attend  to  except  the  payment  of  die 
dicasts*®',  a  testimony  which  of  all  others  is  deserving  of  die 
greatest  credit.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Rhetorical 
Lexicon*®^,  they  had  authority  over  the  fines  in  the  courts  of 
justice ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  the  reason  of  which 


'®'  Androtion  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  v. 
dirodcKrcu. 

»«  vUi.  97. 

^^*  SohoL  Aristoph.  Vesp.  G93  and 
723 ;  Av.  1640;  Photius  and  TimoDus 
nt  sup.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  276*  Ilesychius 
and  Suidas  in  v.  K»\aKp€Tm,  the  second 


article  of  the  latter  grammarian  being 
taken  from  the  Scholiast  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

'^^  In  the  passages  just  quoted. 

^^  Aristoph.  Grammat.  ap.  SchoL 
Aristoph.  A  v.  1540  ;  Hesych.  nt  sapw 

^'^  Lex.  Seg.  p.  190,  60. 
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iver  is  tliat  the  prj-taneia  and  the  other  jwstice-fees,  which 
tbe  gratninariRii  might  call  lines,  were  sot  apart  for  paying  the 
dicasts,   and   consequently   either  directly  or   indirectly  were 
delivered   over  to   the   colacrette.     The   Scholiast   to  Aristo- 
frftaoes'"  again  enumerates  the  provision  of  the  public  enter- 
tminmenta  in  the  prytaneura  as  one  of  their  duties,  a  circumstance 
of  so  little  importance  that  Aristophanes  tlie  grammarian  pro- 
bity did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it:  and  indeed  we  are 
ttmipelled  to  suppose  that  Lhey  performed  this  or  some  analo- 
gous duty ;  for  as   their  office  originated  before  the  time  of 
Ckuthenes,  and  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  were  first  introduced 
by  Pericles,  they  must  between  these  two  periods  have  per- 
fiirnied  some  duty;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  management  of 
flie  entertainments  in  the  prytaneum,  a  relic   of  their  more 
mdent  office.    The  single  fact  that  the  justice-fees  were  called 
prytaneia  proves  that  they  were  once  paid  to  the  prytanes,  as 
jodges  in  the  prytaneum;  which  money  may  have  been  allotted 
to  defraj-ing  the   expenses   of  their  meals   (what  relation  the 
piylanes   bore   to   the   archons   with    regard    to   the  judicial 
wtbority,  the  latter  being  also  judges,  is  foreign  to  the  present 
ineation) :  and  when  the  payment  of  the  dicasts  ^vas  afterwards 
introduced,  it  seemed  for  this  reason  the  obvious  and  natural 
Ooarae  to  assign  to  tliem  this  latter  duty.     Thus  we  find  a 
perfect  agreement   between   two   duties   which   at   first   sight 
i^q>eared  of  a  very   different   nature;  and  it  cannot  well  be 
doubted  that  they  continued  from  this  time  forth  to  perform 
both  together. 

We  must  now  esamine  what  is  adduced  by  the  Scholiast  to 
the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  in  order  to  confute  the  assertion  of 
Arictophanea  the  grammarian,  which  I  have  generally  followed 
in  the  above  discussion.  Androtion  the  antiquary  had  written, 
that  according  to  some  law  the  colacretie  were  bound  to  furnish 
the  Pythian  theori  with  money  for  their  voyage  and  other 
expenses  out  of  the  vavK\ripi«d ;  from  this  circumstance  the 
coUcrets  bare  been  considered  the  same  with  the  treasurers  of 
Minem,  ind  tbe  grammarians  have  derived  their  statement  tram 

'"  Av.  I  MO. 
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this  authority  that  the  funds  for  the  festivals  or  for  the  gods^*^ 
were  under  their  regulations.    We  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  dia^ 
cover  what  the  vav/eXfjpcKa  were:  it  is  clear^  however,  to  me  that 
the  monies  of  the  naucrarias  (properly  vavxpapc/eei  according  ttp 
the  ancient  form)  are  meant;  but  it  also  appears  to  me  probable 
that  Androtion,  who  as  well  as  Philochorus  had  in  some  things 
an  extensive,  in  others  an  imperfect,  knowledge  of  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Athenian  state,  spoke  of  the  regulations  anterior  to 
Cleisthenes  in  the  passage  in  which  he  quoted  this  law.    In 
this  manner  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  and  Androfion  can 
be  easily  reconciled;  and  we  need  not  consider  that  the  cola* 
cretee  continued  to  be  treasurers  of  the  sacred  monies  after  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes,  which  would  not  accord  with  other  ascer- 
tained fects. 

Chapter  VII. 

7%e  HellenotamuB ;  the  Funds  for  War,  and  the  Funds  far  the 

Theorica. 

A  SEPARATE  office  cxistcd  during  some  time  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tributes,  the  hellenotamiee  or  treasurers  of  the 
Greeks;  to  these  the  administration  of  the  monies  at  Delos,  or 
the  iWrjvoTafilay  belonged"",  when  in  consequence  of  the 
treachery  of  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plateea  (Olymp.  75,  2, 
B.C.  479),  Athens  had  obtained  the  command,  and  that  treasury 
had  been  created  on  the  suggestion  of  Aristides.  This  situation 
was  at  first  exclusively  held  by  Athenians:  the  duty  attached 
to  it  was  to  receive  the  tributes,  and  to  deposit  them  in  the 
Delian  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  the  meetings  of 
the  allies  were  held"'.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  the  guardians  of  these  monies"*;  their  office  was 
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Ap.  SchoL  Arisioph.  A  v.  1540  ;  I  Pace,  p.  107,  which]  oration  was  called 


Vesp.  G23;  TimsDiis,  Lex.  Seg.  and 
Pliotius. 

'^°  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  5,  5,  unless 
the  right  reading  is  cXXi^vora/uciaf. 

"»  Thucyd.  i.  96;  Nepoe  Aristid.  3; 


in  question  by  the  ancients,  but  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  Andocides. 
Antiphon  also  (de  csede  Herod,  p.  739), 
mentions  the  office,  without  our  de* 
riving  any  information  from  him. 


Plutai-ch.   Aristid.  24;    Andocid.   de  '      '»  Schol.  Thucyd.  i.  9r;. 
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when  tlio  funds  were  removed  to  Alliens  under  the 


of  greater  security,  a  proceeding  which  Aristides 
to  lie  unjust,  though  expedient:  but  the  whole  injus- 
tict  of  it  l>ecam«  first  manifest  through  the  lavish  expendi- 
Ibm  of  Pericles'".  After  the  Anarchy,  no  more  traces  of  the 
Bwenotainite  occur;  under  the  new  administration  they  were 
■Pt  ro-«MBl>ltshed,  the  ascendancy  of  Athens  and  the  tributary 
BBoditioii  of  the  allies  having  ceased:  and  although  Athens  was 
^pin  enabled  to  exact  tributes  from  the  dependent  states,  this 
office  was  never  again  created  for  the  management  of  them'". 
ftir  Uiia  reason  the  grammarians  know  scarcely  anything  of 
Ifcew  treasurers:  Harpocration  says,  upon  the  authority  of 
AriltoUe,  that  they  were  an  office  at  Athens  which  had  the 
Btnsgement  of  money;  the  Etymologist  atlirma  that  they  were 
Ihe  guardians  of  the  common  monies  of  Greece;  Sutdas"^  fur- 
miahea  nothing  that  is  not  known  from  otlier  sources;  Pollux"* 
lEmerta  that  they  collected  tlie  tributes,  and  had  under  their 
superintendence  the  constitutions  of  the  tributary  islands; 
whereas  the  latter  duty  rather  belonged  to  the  episcopi,  and  the 
former  was  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  tributaries  themselves 
pud  in  the  money  during  the  spring  at  the  time  of  the  Diony- 
na'",  which  were  celebrated  annually  in  the  city;  particular 
penons  for  collecting  them  [iKXayeZv)  were  appointed  only 
■poQ  extraordinary  occasiona,  who  were  different  from  the 
heUenotamiie;  Hesychius  is  most  correct  in  calling  them  the 
treasurers  of  the  tribute  accruing  to  the  Athenians'".  But  the 
best  information  concerning  them  is  afforded  by  some  inscrip- 


"*  Fhtarch.  Aiutid-SSiPericl.  12;  I  '"  Arutopb.  Acham.  664,  and  the 
Nepoa  nt  top.  Diod.  xii.  38.  Scholiast ;  ibid.  643.     The  date  of  the 

'"  Tfce  Hellenotamia*,  who  aocord-  Achamcana  is  Olymp.  88, 3  f  s.c.  42(1). 
imf  to  the  Livei  of  tlie  Ten  Onton  Tliat  the  great  Dionysik  took  place 
(in  llw  Life  of  LjcarguM}  was  banished  aanually  hat  been  shown  by  Coraini 
in  the  Democtacjr  ttter  the  thirty  i  and  othera  against  the  unimportant 
triaali,  had  (ireiioiialy  held  thia  office.  !  teatimony  of  ficholiaata. 

'"  VoL  L  p.  719-  I       "*  01  Toi  KCii4{oii4POv  ifiopoii  mipa 


Zonaiaa  in  r. 'EXXijt>o-     '  A6tiwauHt  raniau   An  incorrect  article 
r^i'iw,  where  it  abould  be  written  »  >  in  Lex.  8eg.  p.  IBS  (Ate  iv6ii.)  I 
dV^f,    hardly  deawvca  to  be    men-  |  tirely  paaa  over. 
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tions  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  archonship  of  Euclid.    The  form 
of  their   nomination  is  unknown;  it   seeihs,  however,    pro- 
bable that  they  were  chosen  by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the 
gods,  out  of  the  pentacosiomedimni.     Barthelemy"*  says  that 
they  were  ten  in  number,  one  out  of  each  tribe:  not  only  have 
I  been  unable  to  find  any  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  but  I 
am  able  distinctly  to  refute  it.     In  the  Choiseul  inscription 
(Olymp.  92,  3,  B.C.  410),  eleven  hellenotamise  are  mentioned; 
Callimachus  of   Hagnus,    Phrasitelides  of   Icaria,  Pericles  of 
Cholargus,  Dionysius  of  Cydathenseum,  Thrason  of   Butade, 
Proxenus  of  Aphidna,  Spudias  of  Phlyse,  Ancetius  of  Sphettus, 
Phalanthus  of  Alopecse,  Eupolis  of  Aphidna,  and  Callias  of 
Euonymia,  of  whom  Pericles  and  Ancetius  were  of  the  same 
tribe  Acamantis,  and  the  two  Aphidmeans  of  the  tribe  Leontis; 
and  still  more,  Pericles  and  Ancetius  were  both  hellenotami»  in 
the  same,  viz.,  the  sixth  prytanea,  and  both  the  Aphidnceans  in 
Kke  manner  in  the  seventh.    From  this  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose  either  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  tribes  (which  waa 
not  by  any  means  necessary,  as  the  office  originally  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  home  administration),  or  that  several  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe.     The  former  supposition  appears  to  me  the 
mo^t  probable,  and  I  conceive  that  their  number  was  only  ten, 
and  that  they  did  not  enter  into  their  office  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  but  after  the  Panatheneea  and  the  first  prytanea:  if 
this  hypothesis  is  adopted,  two  of  the  persons  who  are  men- 
tioned, Callimachus  and  Phrasytelides,  may  be  deducted  from 
the  eleven,  and  we  have  only  nine  in  the  inscription,  who  were 
colleagues  in  tliis  office,  the  name  of  the  tenth  not  having  come 
down  to  us. 

Their  duties  are  still  more  difficult  to  determine  than  their 
number.  When  the  funds  were  at  Delos,  they  must  have 
acted  at  the  same  time  both  as  apodectce  and  treasurers; 
afterwards  the  apodectse  appear  to  have  received  the  tributes, 
and  the  hellenotamiae  to  have  been  merely  the  managers  of  the 
fund  thus  collected**®:  when  the  tributes  were  commuted  for  a 


"•  M^m.  <)e  I'Acad.  des  InscriptioDB,  vol.  xlviil  p.  341. 

**°  Compare  chap.  4. 
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costom-duty,  the  hdloiirjtamite  naturally  remained  as  trensureitf' 
for  these  pajiuent«.  The  payments  for  certain  selected  pur^' 
poses  were  assigned  to  their  office;  in  the  first  place,  that  foi' 
vbich  the  tributes  were  originally  designed,  namely,  the  ex- 
penses of  wars  in  the  common  cause,  and  federal  solemnities; 
bqt  the  Athenians  afterwards  considered  the  money  as  iheir 
awn  property,  and  used  it  for  liuildings  and  works  of  art, 
(e>ti\-itls,  distributions,  and  theoriea'":  the  overplus  was  with- 
<ttt  (louht  laid  by  amon^  the  public  treasure  in  the  Acro|x>lis, 
whicli  wiui  cliiefly  formed  from  the  tributes:  but  as  soon  as  the 
nnney  liail  been  sent  to  Athens,  or  even  before  it  was  actually 
dispatched,  and  only  Its  place  of  destination  had  been  fixed,  it 
WH  no  lunger  under  the  su]>erin tend e nee  of  these  otHeers,  hut 
of  the  trcMurers  of  the  goddess  upon  the  Acropolis,  We  see 
that  money  in  their  hands  was  assigned  about  the  90tb  Olym- 
piad (42U  B.C.}  to  the  redemption  of  tiie  public  debts'";  Uie 
uuly  example  which  we  meet  with  of  their  having  paid  the 
money  out  of  their  own  fund.  On  the  other  hand  in  Olymp, 
92,  3  (410  B.C.)-  money  was  appointed  to  be  paid  to  them  from 
the  public  treasure  for  the  provision  of  the  eavalry,  for  diobelia, 
and  war  expenses'":  at  this  period  the  cavalry  appears  to  have 
been  paid  in  time  of  peace  by  the  hellenotamiie  and  not  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  administration:  for  the  treasurer  of  war  and  the 
managers  of  the  theoricon  were  not  introduced  until  after  the 
abolition  of  the  heUenotamiie,  who  used  to  make  all  payments 
of  this  description.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  of  money 
being  furnished  to  them  from  the  public  treasure,  which  ought 
to  surprise  us:  for  if  their  own  funds  were  exhausted,  the 
treasure  would  naturally  be  compelled  to  furnish  whatever  was 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  that  which  belonged  to  their 
department.  In  the  same  manner  gold  was  lent  to  them  out  of 
the  treasury,  to  be  paid  to  the  athlothette;  but  evidently  from 
the  sacred  money'".  Hence  the  payments  which  they  had  to 
make  must  have  been  considerable,  and  their  duties  cannot  have 
Iteen  unimportant.     In  order  to  execute  these  with  the  greater 


'  riutarcb.  ATiMid.a4  ;  Pericl.  J2.  |      '"  iMcript.  i*7. 
*  IwcripL  76, 4  3.  I     '**  I[ucri{>t.l44,9rdFr7taD.I»titwn. 
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fRcility  they  dirided  them  among  one  another^'*;  and  to  asttit 
them  they  had  as  many  as  three  superior  archons  as  assessors 
{wdpeSpoiY*^.  It  must  not  with  Barthdlemy  be  thought  singu- 
lar that  we  only  know  of  these  officers  firom  inscriptiohSy  since 
of  the  hellenotamiie  themselves  we  have  such  imperfect  ac- 
counts. 

As  after  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  no  mention  of  hellenota- 
mi^  occurs,  so  before  that  time  we  hear  of  no  treasurers  of  war 
or  managers  of  the  theorica;  the  former  having  performed  all 
the  duties  which  subsequently  belonged  to  the  latter:  and  we 
are  thence  justified  in  assuming,  that  by  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  made  in  the  year  of  Euclid,  two  new  offices,  the 
treasurer  of  war,  and  the  manager  of  the  theorica,  were  insti- 
tuted. The  name  of  treasurer  of  war  {ra^ia^  arpanmrucAy) 
is  only  once  made  use  of,  and  this  in  reference  to  one  Callias, 
who  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Ontors''' 
to  have  held  that  office  in  the  archonship  of  Chserondas  (Olymp. 
110,  S,  B.C.  338);  probably  it  was  only  filled  in  time  of  war,  and 
discontinued  when  there  was  no  armed  force  in  motion.  The 
funds  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  war  were,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  tributes,  derived  from  two  sources;  which,  however, 
were  both  of  a  very  uncertain  nature.  According  to  ancient 
laws*'"  the  surplus  money  of  the  administration  was  to  be 
applied  in  times  of  war  to  the  use  of  the  army  {ra  wepioyra 
j(piifiara  t^9  BiotKi^aetDf  elvat  arparKOTitcd):  but  the  people 
had  the  madness  to  require  that  the  surplus  should  always  be 
used  for  the  distribution  of  the  theorica;  and  the  demagogue 
Eubulus  even  succeeded  in  passing  a  law,  that  if  any  person 
again  proposed  that  the  theorica  should  be  applied  to  the  uses 
of  war  he  should  suffer  death.  This  law,  which  crippled  the 
martial  power  of  the  Athenians,  was  frequently  attacked  by  the 


"*  As  18  proved  by  Inscript  147* 
»••  Inficript.    147,  6th  Piytan.;  In- 
Bcript  144,  3rd  Prytan.  Ut  item,  and 
8th  Prytan.  4th  item. 

^^  In  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  accord- 
ing to  the  correction  of  Salmasius: 
for  he  is  generally   called    KaXmof. 


by  a  line. 

**•  Orat.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1346,  1347; 
Liban.  Argmn.Olynth.  L;  cf.  Demoeth. 
Olynth.  i.  p.  14,  19,  and  Olynth.  iiL 
(e.g.  p.  31);  Harpocr.  in  ▼.  ^«^mic^ 
and  thence  Buidas  and  theEtymologist. 
Cf.  Rnhnk.  Hist  Crit.  Orat.  p.  140, 


KAAAIOY  and  KAAAIOY  only  differ  |  viii.  of  Reiske's  Orators. 
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well  disposed:  Demosthenes  complained  that  the  Athenians^ 
tlwu^h  [XMsessing  large  funds  for  war,  squandered  them  away 
npoB  featirals:  Apollodorus  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  fifteen 
Idents,  for  having  proposed  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  353),  that 
the  surplus  money  should  be  used  for  war,  though  for  the  tim« 
be  attained  his  object"':  and  although  even  Eubulus  in  later 
tuws  proposed  that  the  theorica  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poaes  of  war'";  and  although  according  to  Philochorus'",  alt 
tkc  public  money  was  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  in 
Olyrop.  1 10,  2  (b.c.  339),  applied  to  the  military  service,  it  waa 
frequently  iu  tlie  power  of  treacherous  or  inconsiderate  demft* 
goguea  to  deduct  very  lai^e  sums  from  the  war  funds  by  pro- 
poaing  B  donation  of  money  to  the  people:  of  which  unworthy 
conduct  Dcoiades  furnished  a  most  striking  instance. 

Besides  this,  the  extraordinary  property-tax  {(tirtftopa)  teas 
•et  ^wTt  for  the  expenses  of  war'";  but  this  being  a  tax  wbich 
was  unwillingly  paid,  the  coffers  were  generally  empty.  Many 
higher  as  well  as  subordinate  offices  were  requisite  for  the  cub- 
tody  and  disbursement  of  the  war-funds.  All  those  who  bore 
the  name  of  generals  (as  we  know  for  certain  to  have  been  the 
rase  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  probably  in  earlier  times 
also)  were  not  in  fact  commanders  of  all  the  troops,  but  only 
gaunim  of  the  infontry  and  cavalry  of  each  separate  army 
{•TT^anrfif  i  tirl  rStv  SttKwv  or  oirXtTWV,  and  i  iirl  t&v  iTnrettvjt 
of  these,  one  in  his  capatnty  of  gener^  of  the  administration 
(vT/WTiTTOf  6  ivi  TTJt  SMiK^ema)  performed  part  of  the  judicial 
laboon,  together  with  other  services:  the  duty  of  giving  out  the 
pay  of  the  troops  also  devolved  upon  him'**,  for  which  he  must 
have  had  a  treasurer  of  bis  own.  Among  his  proposals  for  tlie 
equipment  of  the  troops,  Demosthenes"*  particularly  recom- 


*"  OrsL  c  Htmr.  p.  134^  19.    The 
dftl«  ia  eridcnt  from  book  W.  ch.  13. 

"*  DcOMSth.     wpl    Kopmrptafi.    p. 
*S4,S4. 

••'  napiMnt.  p.  76. 

:.  Fol^cL  p.  1309,  and 


■  DcoM.  Kf,  Demoath.  de  Corona, 


>"  OraL  d«  Cheraoo.  p.  101,  14. 
From  thia  tbe  vhole  psMage  in  the 
fourth  Pliilippio  la  boirowod  <pL  137), 
the  spurioiiHieM  of  whioh  oratiou  waa 
percwTed  b;  ValclieiiaeT,  id  his  notea 
to  faia  qieech  de  Fhilipp.  Haoed.  p. 
S61,  and  b;  Wolf  Froleg.  ad  Lept. 
p.lx. 
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mends  that  treasurers  and  public  slaves  (SfffUaioi)  should  be 
appointed  for  the  custody  of  the  war-funds^  that  the  strictest 
watch  should  be  kept  over  their  administration^  and  that  these, 
and  not  the  generals^  should  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  had  been  employed.  Many  of  the  treasoiem 
of  the  generals^  who  are  mentioned  in  di£ferent  writers,  appear 
however  to  have  been  merely  private  paymasters,  without  being 
in  the  service  of  the  state;  thus  Philocrates  was  the  treasurer 
of  Elrgocles,  and  Antimachus  of  Timotheus,  who  managed  every- 
thing for  this  general,  and  also  kept  a  secretary  for  himseLP^. 
In  the  same  manner  the  trierarchs  had  treasurers***. 

By  means  of  the  theoricon  (to  OeapiKov,  ra  det^piica^  or 
Oeapticit  XP^M^'''^)^  ^^^  most  pernicious  institution  in  the  age 
of  Pericle9>  there  arose  in  a  petty  republic  a  lavishness  of 
expense,  which  was  not  proportionally  less  than  that  of  the  most 
luxurious  courts,  and  which  swallowed  up  vast  sums  at  the  very 
moment.that  'the  military  operations  were  failing  from  want  of 
the  proper  supplies.  Under  the  term  Theorica  are  comprised 
the  monies  which  Wjere  distributed  among  the  people,  for 
the  celebration  of  festivals  and  games"',  either  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  entrance-money  to  the  theatre,  or  to  enable  them 
to  feast  more  plentifully:  they  were  also  in  part  expended  upon 
sacrifices*",  with  whicli  a  public  entertainment  was  always  com- 
bined. From  the  nature  and  character  of  this  expense  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  surplus  money  of  the  administration  was 
set  apart  for  it;  in  tlie  early  times,  however,  this  was  frequently 
applied   to   replenishing    or    increasing   the   public   treasure; 


'**  Ly8ia8  c.  Philocr.  p.  829;  De- 
mosth.  c.  Tiinotli.  p.  IISG,  17 ;  p.  1187, 
10. 

'^  Eupolis  ap.  Ilarpocrat.  in  v. 
TOfAiai,  Comp.  book  iv.  c.  11.  Whe- 
ther Antiphancs,  the  treasurer  of  the 
ship's  captain  Philip  (Demosth.  c.  Ti- 
moth.  p.  1188,20;  p.  1189,  2),  was  of 
this  description,  or  whether  Philip  was 
only  a  private  individual,  I  leave  un- 
decided. By  the  trt»asuror  who  gave 
the  crown  to  the  trierarch   thai  was 


the  first  in  getting  his  ship  rt*ady 
equipped  (Demostlu  do  Trierarch.  Co- 
rona, p.  1228,  5),  we  must  proliably 
understand  neither  the  treasurer  of 
the  trierarch,  nor  the  treasurer  of  tin; 
trirenic-buildcre,  but  the  ])ay-niaster 
of  war,  to  whom  tliis  duty  is  the  most 
suitable. 

''7  PoUux  viii.  113;  Ilarpocr.  Suid. 
Ilcsych.  Etym.  Ammonius. 

"®  Demosth.  do  Corona,  p.  22(i,  22. 
Sec  below,  chap.  13. 
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vbcrcas  in  later  periuds  not  only  was  no  addition  made  to  tha 
■,  bat  tlie  war-funds  did  not  even  receive  the  suqiliu 
The  managers  of  the  theoricon  are  not  called  treOf* 
Hrers,  attbough  they  evidently  had  the  charge  of  a  fund;  they 
bdonged  to  tbe  number  of  officers  of  government,  and  were 
UDOng  the  principal  authorities  elected  by  cheirotonia'":  it 
appeara  that  their  appointment  took  place  about  the  time  o£ 
the  gT«at  Dionysia  in  the  city"".  Their  number  is  nowhere 
Bwnuoned,  but  there  were  most  probably  ten,  one  from  each 
tribe;  for  in  an  office  of  such  importance  as  litis  it  cannot  be  well 
tnpposed  tlittt  any  other  method  of  election  was  adopted.  Their 
appelUtirm  is  variable  (o.p;^^  sttI  t&I  Sewpijcip,  6  evl  t^J  detupiK^ 
»r,  oi  ^i  TO  OfwpiKov  Ke^eipoToyrifieyoi,  6  ewl  r&v  Bt-topiK&t 
Trraiyi*irof,  iiri.  rov  BewpiKov  KaraaraBeXt,  ffeiapnei}  apx^i 
ifiX^^  ''^*  fffopucAv)'^'.  To  the  original  department  ol 
muiKgcr  of  tbe  theoricon  were  annexed,  at  the  time  when  Eubu* 
las  of  Anaphlystus  filled  this  situation,  and  bad  obtained  tho 
public  confidence  in  n  high  degree,  many  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  administration,  particularly  the  control  of  the  public  reve— 
naes,  the  office  of  apodectte,  the  making  of  wharfs,  of  the  arse- 
nsl,  the  construction  of  roads  (the  latter  perhaps  in  some 
degree  because  they  were  connected  with  the  passage  of  proces- 
sions), and  nearly  all  tbe  other  duties  of  the  administration,  as 
Machines  informs  us'**:  in  his  capacity  of  manager  of  tbe  the- 
oricon, Demosthenes  was  also  inspector  of  the  building  of  the 
iralls  (T«;^oirotof]  "*;  and  from  the  same  cause  Eubulus  appears 
to  have  superintended  the  ship-building'". 

Tlie  extent  of  their  power  in  such  corrupt  times  cannot 
appear  in  tbe  least  surprising.  The  theoricon  promoted  ^e 
private  interest  of  the  citizens,  and  therefore  the  assembly 
passed  a  decree  by  which  they  conferred  extensive  influence  on 
any  person  who  had  either  the  will  or  tbe  ability  to  fill  the 
purses  of  individuals  at  tbe  expense  of  the  public.     The  Athc- 


M  iGwhiD.  c.  Ctariph.  p.  41C,  41S. 

"*  PMit  htg.  Att.  iiL  2,  3A. 

**'  Xach.  dI  tap,  DamMlh.  de  Co- 
tvmm,  p. aei,l9t  p.  243,37:  p-3Gfl,22i 
Lex.  Bcf.  P.S84;  SnidM and  the  Etjr- 


moIogiBt. 

'"  jC^Bcfain.  ut  nip.  p.4l7sqq. 

'**  ^GBchb.  ibid.   p.   419,   425;  Dc- 
moath.  de  Corona,  p.  243,  2GG, 

'*'  Dinarcb.  e.  Dcmorih.  p,  GO. 
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nian  people  resembled  a  tyrant,  and  the  funds  of  the  theorioon 
were  analogous  to  his  private  purse;  if  a  tyrant  desired  to  have, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  own  pleasures,  a  private  purse  whidi 
should  never  be  empty,  he  would  take  care  to  invest  the 
managers  of  it  with  great  power,  and  would  leave  to  the  branches 
of  the  administration  only  just  so  much  of  the  public  revenue 
as  should  not  interfere  with  the  proper  supply  of  the  privy 
purse*  This  contrivance  of  the  ochlocnu^  was  abolished 
between  Olymp.  110,  2  (b.c.  339),  and  112,  3  (b«c.  330)^  by  a 
decree  proposed  by  Hegemon^^. 

At  what  time  the  managers  of  the  theoricon  were  the 
assessors  of  tlie  poletsB,  is  not  mentioned;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  they  only  performed  this  duty  in  the  time  of 
their  extended  authority.  For  since  the  surplus  money  of  the 
lulministration  was  in  time  of  peace  always  set  apart  for  the 
theoricon,  and  to  the  administration  duties  and  taxes  raised 
in  Athens  were  regularly  assigned,  while  confiscated  property 
might  appear  to  belong  more  peculiarly  to  the  theoricon,  it  is 
possible  that  this  r^ulation  was  made  when  the.  office  of 
manager  of  the  theorica  was  originally  instituted. 


Chapter  VIII. 

The  Clerks  and  Checking-Clerks.     System  of  Public  Account  a- 

bility  and  Audit. 


From  the  multiplicity  of  the  offices,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  writing  to  be  performed  must  have  been  conside- 
rable; the  disbursements  and  receipts  were  to  be  entered,  and 
particularly  the  respective  purposes  to  which  the  monies  were 
assigned ;  these,  together  with  the  acknowledgments  of  pay- 
ment, were  to  be  noted  down ;  and  finally,  the  accounts  were  to 
be  passed.    All  these  duties  came  within  the  department  of  the 


»♦*  Petit  Leg.  Alt.  iii.  2,  36.  In 
Olymp.  110,  3,  Demosthenes  was  both 
inspector  of  the  building  of  the  walls, 
and  nutnager  of  the  theorica,  but  only 


accuientallp  at  the  tame  time,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  without  the  two 
offices  being  at  that  i)eriod 
united. 
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ncKtary  or  clerk  {ypa/inarevs).  Thus  the  treasurers  of  the 
wend  rauniea,  and  the  Amphictyons  of  Delos  had  their  clerk'". 
Hid  tlie  same  was  also  the  case  with  subordinate  or  private 
naiiiers,  as  has  been  already  remarked  of  Antimachus,  the  pay- 
imiter  of  Timotheus.  Citizens  who  were  nominated  to  sitiisr- 
tiotis  of  this  kind,  were  commonly  persons  of  small  fortune< 
Poblic  slaves  (trffiotrioi,)  however,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
co«t  of  the  Btat«,  were  also  employed,  and  were  sometimes 
appointed  fur  keeping  accounts,  of  the  generals  for  instance,  and 
dw  paymasters  in  times  of  war'",  some  as  checking-clerka 
{irrt-ypa^U,  conlrarotulalores),  as  for  example  the  clerks  who 
checked  tlie  accounts  of  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  monies,  and 
of  the  war-taxes,  although  Demosthenes  thinks  that  each  coa-> 
tributor  ought  to  perform  for  himself  the  office  of  a  comp-j 
trailer"*.  A  clerk  in  the  employ  of  tfte  state  was  never  a  slave; 
■ad  although  the  clerk  Nicomachus  is  called  by  Lyaiaa'"  a 
public  xlave  (h*ifi6<no^),i\\a  instance  does  not  apply,  for  he  was 
only  an  under'-clerk,  and  not  one  of  the  principal  clerks  or  secre* 
Uiieti ;  and  the  orator  gives  him  that  name  in  reference  only  to 
luB  fother ;  for  he  himself  had  been  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  phratores,  and  consequently  was  a  citizen.  But  the  chief 
reason  why  the  Athenians  preferred  the  public  slaves  for  comp- 
trolling  the  accounts,  was,  that  they  could  be  put  to  the  torture, 
and  torture  was  considered  as  the  surest  means  of  eliciting  the 
truth'**.  Freemen  could  not  be  tortured  upon  the  rack,  nor 
yet  resident  aliens  or  foreigners,  as  Gillies  asserts ;  for  it  was 
prohibited  by  the  decree  of  Scamandrius  that  any  citizen  should 
be  pat  to  the  torture  for  the  purpose  of  examination'";  and 


L  130,  Hl.lM,  1S8. 
'  DeoiotUi.  de  Chersoii.  p.  101, 14, 
Ibcnoe  Philipp.  iv.  p.  137.  tllpiaa. 
\.  OlTDtb.  ii. 

I.  c.  Androt  p.  6lfi,  13 
|.  Lax.  8eg.  p.  \VJ- 
"  C.  Nioom.  p.  MS,  et.  p.  836, 83?. 
**  DtoMwUi.  e.  Aphob.  '^nido/i.  p. 
t,  7>  p.  MS,  8,  p.  SMt,  SO.  That 
n  wri^t  WM  given  to  the  Mier- 
H  of  riftTM  open  the  rack  than  to 
I  fwon  twtiamn]'  of  frMmeo,  ia 


nlro  shown  by  HudlvBlcker  eon  dtn 
DidMen,  p.  SI. 

>*'  Andocid.  do  My«.  p.  22.  Tba 
torture  of  tho  concabiue  of  Antiphoii 
(icanTy.  ^op^.  p.  OIB),  pmvidcd  th»t 
■he  wu  a  free  woman,  whidiianotoer- 
taio,  must  be  considered  as  a  putiiah' 
ment,  and  not  as  a  meani  of  exami- 
nation. Agaiiut  the  sMertion  made 
in  the  text,  that  freemeo  in  Attica 
couid  not  be  put  to  the  torture,  may 
be  addaccd  a  pMMge  in  Antip  on  (de 
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what  Lysias  says  of  Theodotus,  a  youth  of  Plateeie,  that  he 
might  have  been  put  to  the  torture' *%  must  be  the  rather  con* 
sidered  as  an  exception^  as  the  Plataeans  were  citizens. 

Besides  these  subordinate  checking-clerks,  there  were  others 
of  a  superior  class,  who  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  secretaries  or  clerks.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  knoW" 
ledge  of  these  officers  at  Athens ;  in  the  mean  time  thus  far  is 
certain,  that  there  were  three  public  clerks,  as  we  learn  from 
Suidas^*'.  Pollux^'*  gives  a  more  exact  account ;  one  was  chosen 
by  lot  by  the  senate  in  every  prytanea,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  writings  and  decrees,  and  is  the  officer  who  prefixed  his 
name  to  the  decrees  according  to  the  form  which  was  in  use 
before  the  archonship  of  Euclid:  of  this  secretary  Aristotle 
had,  according  to  Harpocration"%  treated  at  length :  the  second 
was  elected  by  the  senate  by  cheirotonia  for  the  laws ;  a  third, 
elected  by  the  people,  was  the  public  reader  in  the  senate  and 
the  assembly.  The  first  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  the 
Emperors  is  called  the  clerk  according  to  the  prytanea  (ypafi^ 
fjLarem  Karh  irpvravelavY^,  where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  perceive 
why  he  should  be  enumerated  among  the  aeisiti,  as  one  should 
rather  have  expected  that  he  would  only  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  fed  in  the  prytaneum  for  a  single  prytanea ;  a  fresh 
one  was  appointed  in  every  prytanea,  and  the  name  of  the  clerk 
of  the  first  prytanea  was  added  to  the  decrees  before  the  archon- 
ship of  Euclid,  and  was  frequently  made  use  of  to  designate 
the  year'*'.     Harpocration  states  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this 


Herod,  cwde,  p.  729),  in  which  it  is  j  ***  >nii.  98,  ypa/i/iare it,  6  Kara  tt/w- 
8iatcHl  tliat  a  freeman  was  tortured  at .  ravfiav  KXr}p(o6€\s  viro  ttjs  ^vXtjs  art 
^fytilenc:  but  whether  a  Mytilensoan  r^  [ru]  ypdfifiara  (^vXdrrcti/  koi  ra 
or  a  foreigner,  whether  according  to  yjrrjKpia-fiaTay  koi  trepos  eVi  rovt  vofwvs 
tho  Leslnan  or  Atlienian  hiw,  cannot '.  \rrr6  ttjs  ^vXrjs  x^^porovoufifvos,    *0  di- 

vnh  Tov  Srifiov  aipfOf}^  ypafifxartvs  omi- 
yiVO}tTK€l   T^    ^Vt^^    "^"^   ^b   ^ov^V'     A 
ypafi^oTfvs  TTJs  ^ovXfjs  occurs  in  De- 
remove  tlie  difficulty.  j  niosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  238,  14,  and  toO 
^^^  Suidas,  Kk'qpcn'ol  di  (ypafi/iorclr)  ,  drjfiov  in  tho  third  decree  in  the  Lives 
^aav  t6v  dptOfiov  rptls  ypa<fiovT€i  ra  ■  of  the  Ten  Orators. 
brjfwcna'    Ovdtvbs  Si  fja-av  KvpwiahX  §         '*'*  In  v.  ypafifiarfvs. 


be  decided. 

'**  ApoL  c.  Simon,  p.  153.    What 
Reiskc  says  upon  this  |>a8sagc  does  not 


rot)  ypd(l>€iv  koi  dvayvSavai,  The  first 
word,  KXi;pu)roi,  is  fahte  in  this  general 
sense. 


"«  Chandl.  Inscript.  ii.  55,  2. 
'"  Vid.  ad  Inscript.  147  et  7«. 
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nffirwto  check  the  public  accounts'";  but  be  doubtless  con-r 
founds  him  with  the  cliccking-clerk.  The  second  appears  to  bo, 
the  clerk  of  the  senators  {ypa/£fLareiia  t&v  ffovXttneiv)  occurring 
in  inscriptions'",  of  whom  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  than  that 
he  is  never  mentioned  among  the  aeisiti,  but  always  among  tlic 
|WTbin«.  Lastly,  the  third  clerk  is  called  the  clerk  of  the 
itate  (ypOftfuiTeijt  t^»  Trij\ea>t),  or  of  the  senate  and  the  people 
(to7»  jSovX^  xai  ToC  Bijfiov)^",  and  he  is  placed  in  inscriptions 
nnong  the  aeisiti. 

Hiese  officers  had  an  under-clerk  {uiroypa/^fiaTevs):  and  a 
considerBbk  number  of  such  periions  were  used  even  in  the 
sndent  days  of  Athens,  some  of  whom  were  employed  in  tlie 
higher,  and  some  in  the  inferior  and  subordinate  offices'"  ;  the 
cbeckiog-clcrks  were  however  different  from  these  superior 
■ecrctuics  or  clerks,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
inJerior.  A  rhccking-derk  of  the  senate  {dvTtypmjteus  r^t 
^MiXiff)  is  quoted  by  Ilarpocration  out  of  Aristotle's  State  ofi 
AlhenH'",  »nd  a  checking-clerk  without  any  farther  specihcation 
freqaently  occurs  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  always  among  the 


1 

;1 


\Xa  jroi-ra  dmypa^tTiu 
u  Tfl  ^ovXj.  The  con- 
fadoo  with  the  checking-clerk  is  evi- 
dent from  the  wordi  of  Pollnx  viiL 
M,  where  it  is  Mid  pf  him,  koI  varra 
irrrypailtm  frapaxaffliixtyot  rg  |3ovX,7. 
Thia  bsd  been  remarked  bj  Valeeius 
■■  faii  notes  to  Ilupoctation,  against 
whom  Kiiho'i  objcctioDH  (ud  Poll.  viii. 
9S,)  pioTe  nothing. 

'"  Chftodl.  it  66,  I.  3,  3,  4.  8pon 
TnvA,  ToL  iiL  in  tlie  inscripiion 
bcloag:iiig  to  the  second  volume  p. 
116  aqq.  That  he  may  not  be  con- 
aderad  the  same  aa  the  clerk  according 
to  the  PrjtaneiA,  the  distinction  be- 
twecD  tlian  in  ChandL  ii.  55, 2,  sliould 
be  obaerrcd.  There  are  tikewise  many 
otbcr  (imikr  imcriplicna,  in  which 
Ikia  derii  of  tbe  wfiaUira  and  the 
otben  occnr. 

'**  Thncyd.  *iL  10,  and  the  intcrip- 
liooa  jast  qaotcd.    Beddea  Valeuus, 
'  a  have  be«i  coll«clod  upon 


this  subject  by  Meursiua  Lect.  Att.  vi, 
25;  Petit,iii.2,28;  Barth^lemy  M^m. 
de  I'Acad.  dee  Inscriptions,  vol.  xLviii. 
p.  M6.  The  tnroypaiiitariii!  occvn  in 
the  inBcriptions  already  quoted ;  in 
that  published  by  Spon  the  editor  in- 
correctly reads  nPOITAMMATEYS, 
-  "'  Anliph.  dc  Chorea t.  p.  792;  De- 
mosth.  proXorona,  p.  314,  7,  vinrypofi- 
liariCiKr  kdi  inrtjpmir  Toit  apx'^"'*'! 
Lysias  c.  Nicom.  p.  804,  ter, 

'•'  Ilarpocrat.  in  v.  airiypa^uc   6 
KaSiirraiitnc  iWl    ruv  Kora^uXXtttTMr 

^irfloi  rnVTO.  ii|fuj<ffl(«)r  iy  Ty  kutb 
' httporluiiios  (a  passage  which  is  not 
to  the  point,  as  it  relate*  to  subor- 
dinate checking-clerks),  xai  hla^imis 
(v  ry  Kord  Krijiri^n-or.  iIittoi  ii 
^awi  drTiypa<t>iit,  A  niv  ttjs  Bioik^ckoi*, 
at  tptjai  tiXoxopor  i  Si  rqc  ^ovX^c,  ui 
' AptaroTiXtit  <V  'AftjMueip  troXiTti'f. 
The  whole  [ontf^  is  ako  in  Suidas. 
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aeiaiti.  According  to  Pollux'"  he  was  in  andent  times  elected 
and  afterwards  chosen  by  lot :  the  checking-derk  of  the  senate 
is  also  mentioned  by  Suidas^*^,  as  well  as  by  the  Scholiast  to 
Aristophanes*",  who  however  confounds  him  with  the  dork. 
According  to  Pollux  his  duty  was  to  sit  in  the  senate  and  emw 
cise  a  general  control ;  a  statement  which  may  perhaps  be  tmoy 
but  that  the  duty  which  Harpocration  attributes  to  the  chedc- 
ing-clerk,  of  comptrolling  the  receipts  of  the  revenues^  reCuB 
to  this  office,  is  evident,  the  taxes  having  been  paid  in  preaenoa 
of  the  senate*  Lastly  it  is  manifest  that  .fischines***  alludes  to 
this  officer,  when  he  remarks  that  the  state  had  a  dieddng* 
clerk  elected  by  cheirotonia,  who  kept  an  account  of  the  reve- 
nues for  the  people  in  each  prytanea,  until  this  situation  was 
united  with  the  office  of  the  theoricon,  by  which  means  the 
duties  of  the  apodectse,  and  the  checking  of  the  accoantSy  wers 
injudidously  placed  in  the  same  hands.  Besides  this  cheddng* 
clerk  for  monies  received,  there  was  also  a  cheddng-derk  of  tiie 
highest  authority  for  disbursements,  viz.,  the  treasurer  of  the 
administration,  who  was  called  the  checking-clerk  of  the  admi- 
nistration {avTcypa<f>€if9  Tfj9  BLoiKi^a-etasfY*^.  It  is  probable  that 
all  clerks  and  checking-clerks  (and  certainly  the  under-cleiks) 
were  prohibited  from  holding  the  same  office  twice*'*,  t.  e.,  not 
for  two  successive  years,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  new  person 
should  be  appointed  after  the  interval  of  a  year. 


•    *••  viiL  98.  Cf.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  190,26. 

*•*  In  V.  ypofifuzrcur,  where  see 
Kiister's  note.  Compare  also  Lex. 
Beg.  p.  185,  IG. 

^^  £q.  1263.  The  following  is  the 
whole  of  this  corrupt  passage:  M  dc 
d^fiov  {6  yp<ififutr€vs)  V7nypaff>€vs  tXt' 
ycro.  6  di  rov  /SovXcvn/ptov  catriypa* 
^>€vs»  ifjfioaUnf  dc  ycvo/Mrov  Zyp<x(f)ov 
ci/A^<fr€poc  r^  \ry6iuwa.  The  latter 
words,  which  are  entirely  devoid  of 
meaning,  Kiihn  (ad  Poll.  viii.  98,)  en- 
deavours to  correct ;  but  his  correction 
does  not  make  any  better  sense.  The 
vmypatf>tvs  may  be  the  viroypafifiar€%fs 
of  inscriptions.  Petit  also  (ut  sup.) 
remarks  the  confusion  between  the 


clerk  and  checking-clerk  in  this 
sage. 

'<>''  Cont.Ctc8iph.p.417.  Cf.Ulpiaii« 
ad  Demosth.  c.  Androt.  ut  snp. 

''7  Philochorus  ap.  Harpocrai.  vt 
sup.  and  thence  Suidaa  and  Pollux 
viii.  98,  99,  according  to  the  correct 
emendation  of  Valedus  upon  Ilaipo* 
oration. 

1**  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of 
the  law  in  Lysias  c  Nicom.  p.  864 
extr.  vfroypafifiaT€va'ai  ovk  I'^ort  SU 
t6p  a{rr6v  rfj  dp}^  rrj  avrjf  althoagh 
the  expression  is  somewliat  singular; 
but  from  the  context  it  appears  lo  mo 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  understood. 


en.  riii.J     Tne  clgrks  axq  ciisCKixc-cLEnKs.  1S9 

The  poblic  accounts  being  in  this  mfiiiner  kept  by  the 
derks,  and  comptrolled  by  the  checking-clerks,  it  was  rendered 
poirible  to  make  the  scrutiny  which  was  regularly  entered  into 
It  the  expiration  of  every  office.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
mcy  that  every  public  officer  should  be  responsible.  Among 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  democratic  authority,  responsibi- 
bf  U  one  of  the  most  prominent ;  while  in  the  aristocratical 
ad  oligarchial  states  of  antiquity,  such  as  Sparta  and 
Crete,  the  highest  offices,  those  in  which  the  aristocracy  and 
oligarchy  really  esistcd,  were  subject  to  no  responsibility. 
H«nce  the  obligation  of  rendering  accounts  for  official  conduct 
pferailed  to  so  great  an  extent  at  Athens :  no  person  who  had 
lud  any  share  in  tlie  government  or  administration  was  exempted 
fma  it;  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  even  the  Areopagus,  at 
kait  after  the  loss  of  their  great  power,  were  bound  to  render 
IB  Mooant ;  even  the  priests  and  priestesses  were  obliged  to 
yndnce  accounts  for  the  gifts  {yipaj ;  so  also  whole  families, 
wA  aa  the  Eumolpidie  and  Ceryces,  and  even  the  trierarchs, 
■kbough  tJie  latter  furnished  everything  at  their  own  expense ; 
,  W  person  who  had  not  rendered  his  account  could  go  abroad, 
(onsecrate  his  property  to  a  god,  or  even  dedicate  a  sacred 
oSeiing ;  no  one  could  make  a  will,  or  be  adopted  from  one 
&inUy  into  another;  in  short,  the  state  had  a  lien  upon  the 
whole  property  of  the  individual  until  he  had  passed  his  scru- 
tiny"'. In  the  same  manner  no  honorary  gift  or  reward  (such 
for  example  as  a  crown)  could  1)c  awarded  to  a  person  who  had 
not  passed  his  scrutiny"*.  The  dicasts  alone  were  tree  from 
tliia  obligation'". 

The  authorities  whose  bnsiness  it  was  to  pass  and  examine 
the  accounts  of  public  officers  were,  according  to  Aristotle"*, 
called  in  the  Greek  states,  in  some  places  evBwot,  in  others 
Xo^urral,  i^fTaarai,  or  awijyopoi.  That  the  logistie  of  tlie 
Atbenians  were  employed  in  matters  of  calculation  is  proved  by 
tbcar  name ;  the  euthuni  were  in  intimate  connexion  with  them: 
the  difference  between  their  duties  was  not,  however,  as  is  sup- 


it.  c  Ctcdph.  p.  40S  *qq.     I  walcker  von  den  Diiteten,  p.  SS. 
*  Xich.  and  D«DHMtb.  pro  Corona.  I       '"  In   the  last  clk^ter  of  the  Oth 
'  AiM.  Toq),  Mi.     See  Hndt- 1  book  of  Ihe  Politin. 
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posed  by  some,  that  the  logist®  had  authority  in  those  cases  only 
which  concerned  the  administration   of  public  money^   while 
the  euthuni  acted  in  all  other  cases ;  but  all  questions  belonged 
indiscriminately  to  either  authority.     In  the  examinations  of 
persons  who  either  had  or  had  not  the  management  of  moneys 
the  logistae,  after  the  account  had  been  rendered  before  them 
and  the  secretary  (probably  of  the  senate  and  the  people)^ 
brought  the  cause  into  court,  where  they  gave  out  by  means  of 
the  crier  that  they  were  ready  to  hear  any  accusation*'*.    The 
ijitimate  connexion  between  the  two  offices  is  strikingly  proved 
by  a  decree  in  Andocides,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  those 
whose  accounts  were  found  unsatisfactory  in  the  logisteria  by 
the  euthuni  or  the  assessors,  and  affording  ground  for  an  indict- 
ment*'^ :  lastly,  eiOvva  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  the  logistas 
and  Xoycafib?  in  speaking  of  the  euthuni ;  and  the  Etymologist 
says*'^  that  in  his  time  those  were  called  legist®  who  formerly 
had  borne  the  name  of  euthuni.    The  distinction  between  them 
had    been    explained    by    Aristotle    in    the    Constitution    of 
Athens^'* ;  but  the  grammarians  do  not  give  any  precise  infor- 
mation upon  this  point.     According  to  Harpocration*",  there 
were  ten  logistaj,  to  whom  every  person  gave  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office ; 
and  the  same  number  of  euthuni,  whose  duties  were  precisely 
the  same.     All  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  the  logistos  and 
euthuni    were  both   ten   in   number''®.      Pollux  gives   us  an 


^^'  ^schin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  403  sqq. 
Dcmostb.  pro  Corona,  p.  266,  9. 

'•*  De  "Myat,  p.  37,  oa-cav  €vOvvai 
TiP€s  ila-i  KartyvoixTfitvai  iv  roit  Xoyi- 
arrf plots  (see  L}T5ia8  c.  Polystr.  p.  672,) 
vtrii  tS>v  €v6vv<ov  ^  rS)v  irap4dp<ay.  The 
last  words  appear  to  be  an  interpre- 
tation which  has  crept  into  the  text: 
but  I  do  not  venture  to  strike  them 
out,  as  assessors  of  the  euthuni  are 
mentioned. 

"*  In  V.  tHOvvoi,  from  whom  Pho- 
tius  and  Zonaras  took ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  grammarians  read  UXdrap  N(^- 

A  p.  IIari)ocrat. 
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'^^  In  V.  \oy LOTol  and  tffOvwot^  and 
thence  Suidas  and  Photius  in  v.  Xo- 
ytorat  and  €xjOvvoiy  also  Lex.  Seg. 
p.  245,  276.  The  person  is  called  d^ 
&VPOS  and  tvOvvrjSy  in  tlie  plural  €if3v- 
vol  and  (vBvvai,  the  proceeding  is  ^ 
fHOvva^  (see  the  law  in  Demosth.  c. 
Timocrat.  p.  717, 19,  where  however  it 
is  falsely  accented  €v6vva\  in  tlie 
plural  tii6vv(u\  likewise  17  tvOvprj, 
which  the  grammarians  quote  as  tlie 
common  form,  but  which  is  perhaps  of 
later  origin. 

''"  EtymoL  in  v.  tZBvvoi^  Photius, 
and  Pollux  viii.  45.  From  Pollux 
viii.  99;  Petit  iii.  2.  6,  concludes  that 
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tmpurtarit  addition,  viz.,  "  that  the  senate  chose  the  logistw  by 
lot,  in  order  to  attend,"  as  he  expresses  liimself,  "  upon  the  otfi- 
cenof  the  administration,"  that  is,  to  watcli  over  their  conduct; 
"bnt  the  cuthuni  were  chosen  in  addition,  like  the  assessors  of 
tbe  Dtne  archons'"." 

What  constituted  the  difference  of  their  duties  can  even  ia 
incnl  be  arrived  at  only  by  conjecture.  The  logistce  were  the 
chief  persons,  and  to  them  the  accounts  were  delivered,  into  the 
tarrectness  of  which  they  examined;  they  also,  as  the  calcu- 
lators of  the  state,  superintended  tlie  payment  of  the  puhllq 
debts'".  But  while  the  accounts  were  being  examined  (Xoyitr- 
pitrnXoyot),  or  even  afterwards,  if  an  accuser  came  forward 


tka«  w<ira   two  other   log'istce :    but 
lU*  piMi^  refen,  as  hae  been  al- 
mAf  tkttrvti,  to  tUe  two  checking' 
dcfki. 
"*  Polios  viii.  00,  100,  where  he 

M)KeiI  a  (Minvi,  aamp  o!  saptipoi 
fW  inia  SfixoiATtt  irpoampovprni. 
Cnjh  D|K)n  tliia  point  Petit  ut  sup. 
ITht  Author  baa  nnco  reterred  the 
Im  pnri  of  this  passago  from  Pollux 
t«  the  arrtypaipiii  or  cbfckiiig  tlcrks, 
lad  adoptal  the  sUlfioeat  of  t1ii> 
(Lex.  Beg.  p.  376,  IT; 
illg.  p.  d60,  31,)  that  thu  lo- 
Fcfig  appoiatc]  L]' lot,AAfiaueAFj 
B,  *oL  L  p.  SS.  It  IB  box'evcr 
that  tbe  anlhor,  u  well  as  bU 
MUagonirt,  Bhould  have  miawd  one  of 
th*  not  explicit  possagea  nu  tbe  sub- 
j«rt,  *iz.>  in  a  gmmiiumn  iiullished 
by  >Ir.  Dobre*  nt  ihe  eiid  of  I'hotins, 
p.672.    Aoyarm-  nui  <TvyTjy6p[ 

iiiytf  Xtrfirra'i  Si  alpourrai  itna,  irap 
A  iutkoyiiayrai  iruf  01  ul  I'PX"'  ^^  *'' 
kytftoni  mi  TQf  ytyiiniiuras  Sairiivac 
tm  JMou  (iTXXoi)  Sita  iTWifyiiMic 
{rvr^yvpoif,  riiriMt  ovmraicfii 


mi  dI  r 


ti6ira 


6M^. 


rovnu  in<ai^»»iuT(c  trpwror,  iiroiipiii'- 
TW  (If  ti  AunWT^fMCi'  <iV  tva  mi  0'. 
TbM  paige  aeeBu  to  show  tliat  the 
IfyMw  vara  Mil  chMeu  bj  lot  {aipow- 


rni,  not  xX^paGirai),  and  it  ie  also  a 
strong  nf^iveproof  of  the  idcnlily  at 
tbe  logislsD  luid  euthunL  The  crwq. 
}nipoi  are  mentiODcd  in  another  grains 
moriau  quoted  by  the  author  in  nota 
1B6,  avv^poi  npxoiTH  fiaav  nXilpun)!, 
01  Toit  XoyioTort  i^i)6ovv  npAt  rie 
€i'$uvas  Twr  iSp^ilirrtiiy  nvi  opX'i'- 
Uerc  however  it  is  stated  that  th« 
ovi^opot  uiert  chosen  by  lot :  perhaps 
in  iIk'  former  passugc  wo  tliould  read 
t^i/pairrat  for  alpoOwai.  These  rmnj- 
yopoL  therefore  seem  to  have  been 
quite  dialiDct  frou  the  public  advo- 
cates (altiiougb  tho  contrary  ia 
maintained  by  9chiimimn,  de  Coui- 
tiis,  p.  108);  they  were  probably  tho 
foiae  as  (be  napitpoi  mentioned  by 
Aiidocidca  and  others.  The  public 
advoculcs  are  stated  by  Photins  (in 
V.  oiii'iTyopoi)  to  have  been  nonii- 
nnted  by  election  (j^fipoToiiui).    In  the 

'■  passage  also  from  Ibe  Politics  quoted 
in  note  17-.  Aristotle  mentions  Xoyur* 
TQi,   ivffvfoLj  and   avvqyopoi  as  lyoo- 

[  njmoiis  tcnns.~TK*x»i.l 

'"  Inscripl.  76,  5  -t,  X(fyo[  and  io- 

I  ym/iot  is  ilie  account,  the  tiiSCmi  or 

I  defence  of  the  account  was  commonly 

I  connected  with  it,  aa  e,  g.  in  luscript. 

'  76,  %  Bi  iRtehia.   c.   Ctewph.   p.  3S7, 

'  403,  «c. 
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(who  was  however  obliged  to  appear  within  a  certain  ttme"^ 
t.  e.  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  offioe)^  ques- 
tions were  put  and  answers  required  concerning  the  correctneu 
of  the  statements  {evOvva),  a  point  which  it  would  be  diffieuh 
and  tedious  to  explain :  now  it  is  for  this^  that  the  enthuni 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  as  assistants  to  the  logists^  as 
may  be  inferred  from  their  name.  The  euthuni  or  their  anes- 
sors  might  decide  that  the  account  was  unsatisfactory^  that 
money  had  been  embezzled,  bribes  received^  &c.;  when  such  was 
the  case,  the  affidr  was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  a  public  accuser  came  forward'*'.    The 


>•»  PoUux  viii,  46. 

^  In  the  arckonskip  of  Alexias  in 
Olymp.  93,  4  (b.c.  405),  by  the  decree 
of  Patrocleides,  the  pnblie  debtors 
were  remitted  their  debts  up  to  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year  (Olymp.  93, 
3,  in  the  archonship  of  Callias),  and 
those  who  had  been  condemned  to 
Atimia  for  non-payment  were  restored 
to  their  civil  rights.  By  this  hiw,  par- 
don was  at  tlie  same  time  extended  to 
those  o<r<av  €vOvvai  tlv€s  flat  Korryvaxr- 
fjL€Pai  €v  Tois  XoyiOTTjpiois  VTrti  tcI>v  €u- 
Bvviav  Tj  ra>v  irapfdpav,  rj  fjirjira)  tlfrrjy- 
fifVM  €ls  ro  diKaoT^piov  ypa<fiai  rwft 
flat  v€pt  rSiv  €vBvvStVy  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  date  €ts  t6v  avrov  tovtov 
Xpoyov,  For  tlie  explanation  of  this 
passage  I  subjoin  the  following  re- 
marks. It  was  not  only  the  public 
debts  and  Atimia  that  were  remitted, 
to  which  the  debtors  had  become  sub- 
ject by  a  punishment  which  had  been 
previously  adjudged,  but  it  was  also 
enacted  that  the  actions  against  public 
officers  which  were  at  that  time  insti- 
tuted on  account  of  incorrect  accounts, 
should  be  disannulled,  I.  e,  that  the 
causes  which  had  not  been  yet  de- 
cided, but  were  still  depending,  should 
be  quashed.  These  however  were  of 
two  kinds.  In  the  first  place  the  eu- 
thuni or  their  assessors  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  accounts  had  decided 
tliat  certain  public  officers  wore  guilty. 


and  had  determined  to  institute  pit>- 
ceedings  against  them  {tCBtmu  mrry- 
vwaftivai  itfroisXoyumfpuHt)^  althoQgii 
by  these  means,  as  a  court  of  jostioe 
could  alone  pass  sentence,  no  punUi- 
ment  had  as  yet  been  assigned :  or  an 
accuser  had  brought  forward  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  the  accounts  of 
the  public  servants,  who  were  under- 
going the  scrutiny,  but  the  accusations 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  courts  of  justice  and  not 
yet  brouglit  before  the  court  itself 
(ypa(fiai  n€pi  tS)v  €v&vpS>v  /i^frw  cZcTTy- 
ptvat  tls  TO  diKa(rrrjpiov):  both  kinds 
of  cases  were  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
Among  the  first  class  of  cases  those 
also  were  included  which  had  not  yet 
been  brought  before  the  court  of  jus- 
tice, wliich  as  being  self-evident  are 
therefore  not  mentioned ;  but  the 
former  class  is  particularly  noticed, 
because  the  persons  who  were  com- 
prised in  it  had  been  condemned  by 
the  previous  decision  of  a  public  office^ 
and  therefore  seemed  to  be  more 
inculpated  than  the  others.  It  may 
be  also  asked  why  those  persona  are 
not  mentioned  whose  causes  suboe- 
quent  upon  the  decision  of  the  eu- 
thuni liad  been  brought  before  the 
court  previously  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  had  not  been  decided. 
No  cases  however  of  this  kind  could 
have  existed,  because  when  the 


en.  Till.] 
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proocetlings  which  belonged  to  this  itage  (which  are  even  here 
ttUcd  eC^cat)'",  were  instituted  by  the  chief  authority,  the 
logistfe;  who  conducted  the  actions,  and  composed  the  tribunal 
vliich  gave  judgment  in  the  case"".  In  bringing  on  the  action 
it  is  possible  that  the  euthuni  ag^n  assisted  the  chief  antho- 
lity:  and  perhaps  too,  as  Pollux  asserts,  they  enforced  the  pay- 
nent  of  embezzled  monies  and  fines,  instead  of  the  practores. 
ftotiua'"  alone  states  that  each  euthunus  had  two  assessors, 
bol  he  is  supported  by  the  words  of  Andocides.  Lastly,  the 
public  advocates  (trvvir/°PO')  afforded  assistance  to  the  logistse'". 
Any  person  who  neglected  to  render  his  account  could  be  prose- 
cuted by  a  particular  action  (S/otj  0X07101')'". 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no 
w»nl  at  Athens  of  well-conceived  and  strict  regulations;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  provident  measures,  where  the  spirit  of  the 
vlministration  is  had!  Men  have  at  all  times  been  unjust  and 
rovetous  and  unprincipled,  and  above  all  the  Greeks  distin- 
iniishcd  themselves  for  the  uncontrolled  gratification  of  llieir 
own  desires,  and  their  contemjit  for  the  happiness  of  others. 


I 


kid  bwn  onco  brought  before  couil, 
l\.e  J.-tJ-ii.n  irrii»..-.);i.lL-lj  oufiiiwl,  ivitli- 

Nt  tbe  defeDdant  being  able  to  ilela; 

it  hj  objectioiu  or  croM  niU. 
"*  FoUu  nt  rap. 
'"  JEach.  c  Ctoiph.  p.  386  sqq.  and 

4W;  SnidH  in  v.rieiyr,.  Lex.  Rh?t. 

(Stg.  p.  a4s,  alw  Lex.  8c^-  P-  310,  G); 

ElTm.    and    Phot    id    the    paaai^es 

■laotod  bj  Buhnken  ad  Tim.  p.  126. 

See  F«tit  nt  rap. 

a  ^tiiSt'  ""  K^ipovm,  Toury  di  dijo 
w^piSpovt:  in  which  penage  the  tC^Kii 
an  fahrlj  "rcpreeented  ■■  chosen  by 
lot,  which  >•  011I7  trne  of  the  togistiE. 
HMj«hinB  in  v.  tiBiaiat  onlj  ipeftks 
iDCtdatallj  of  the  aweaMrB  of  the 
Bickoaa,  the  word  (Muvac  occnrriog 
m  a  pMMge  of  AriatoUe  concerning 
Ike  latter  officen :  no  one  Bhonld 
ttegrfatiB  be  led  into  error  hy  this 
vtielfc 


'"  LeK.  Seg.  p.  aol. 

""  Suiiliis,  llusjcliiua,  EtjiiiLil.  til  V. 
Aoylov  tiKtj,  Pollux  viiL  54.  To  ap- 
prove the  accounts  is  o«lled  rit  tifivras 
nrunfjuuMcrAu.  Demoith.  pro  Co- 
rona, p.  310,  31.  'EiTitn)iuiivt<r6ai 
mean!  to  approve,  iiraiytir  (cf.  JEacb. 
w*)}!  irapojrptirff.  p.  230.  Harpocnt. 
in  V.  iittatiiuutnaBtu,  and  thenc«  Suidaa 
and  Zonaraa,  p.  848,  cf.  p.  830,  and 
the  editor's  note)  because  that  which 
ii  aigned  and  Msled  ii  approved  of  by 
him  to  whom  tbe  deciiion  beloDgs : 
however  it  may  be  potable  that  aher 
the  accounts  had  been  found  to  be 
correct  by  the  proper  auihoritiee,  the 
testimony  of  tbeir  correctness  was 
added  in  irriiing  and  confirmed  by  a 
seal,  BO  that  nrivijriaiHirAii  rhtfMiras 
may  signify  the  ^iproval  of  them 
which  wga  vonched  by  being  sealed  in 
this  manner. 
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If  any  competent  judge  of  moral  actions  will  contemplate  thdr 
character  without  prejudice^  and  unbiassed  by  their  high  intel- 
lectual endowments^  he  will  find  that  their  private  life  was 
unstable^  and  devoid  of  virtue;  that  their  public  life  was  a 
tissue  of  restless  intrigues  and  evil  passions;  and^  what  was  the 
worst  of  all,  that  there  existed  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in 
the  Christian  world,  a  want  of  moral  principle,  and  a  harshness 
and  cruelty  in  the  popular  mind.  The  display  of  noble  actions, 
it  is  true,  has  ceased,  and  will  never  re-appear  with  the  same 
briUiancy;  but  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  mankind  have 
been  elevated,  even  if  we  allow  that  some  distinguished  indi- 
viduals in  ancient  times  were  as  pure  as  the  most  exalted  cha- 
racters of  modem  days;  and  in  this  general  elevation  consists 
the  progress  of  mankind. 

When  we  consider  then  the  principles  of  the  Greeks,  which 
are  sufficiently  seen  from  their  historians  and  philosophers,  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  fraud  used  by  public  officers 
at  Athens  against  the  state,  was  of  common  occurrence:  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic  Aristides,  the  contemporary  of  The- 
mistocles,  complained  of  it;  it  was  even  the  common  opinion 
that  there  existed  a  certain  prescriptive  right  to  the  commission 
of  this  fraud,  and  a  person  who  had  scruples  on  the  subject 
was  censured  for  his  too  great  strictness'**.  Every  where 
we  meet  with  instances  of  embezzlement  of  money  by  public 
officers;  even  the  sacred  property  was  not  secure  from  sacri- 
legious hands.  The  Romans  had  at  least  a  period  in  which 
fidelity  and  honesty  were  practised  and  esteemed:  but  among 
the  Greeks  these  qualities  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  The 
former  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  administer  without 
peculation  the  money  entrusted  to  their  care;  "but  if  in 
Greece,"  says  the  faithful  Polybius'**,  "the  state  entrusts  to 
any  one  only  a  talent,  and  if  it  has  ten  checking-clerks,  and  as 
many  seals  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  it  cannot  ensure  his 
honesty."  The  officers  of  finance  were  therefore  not  unfre- 
quently  condemned  to  death  or  to  loss  of  property  and  impri- 
sonment; sometimes  indeed  unjustly,  when  money  had   acci- 


»"  Plutarcli.  Aristid.  4.  »«•  vi.  6«. 
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dentally  been  lost"';  but  the  logistffi  alluwetl  tlieDiselvesi  to  be 
^igncefolly  bribed  in  order  to  enable  the  offender  to  evade  the 
l«gil  penalty'*'. 

Even  the  great  Pericles  does  not  appear  to  have  been  free 
from  the  charge  of  peculation,  if  at  least  the  story  is  true  which 
represcnta  Alcibiades  to  have  said,  on  hearing  that  Pericles  waa 
occupied  in  preparing  his  accounta  for  the  people,  that  he  would 
be  better  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  render  none  at  all"'.  The 
comic  poets,  who  undermined  tlie  fame  of  every  distinguished 
person,  have  also  brought  against  him  charges  which  arc  doubt- 
ItM  exaggerated;  for  example,  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Cioads  misunderstands  and  ridicules  an  item  in  the  account 
of  Pericles  which  he  had  rendered  in  his  capacity  of  general, 
iilhough  in  this  instance  he  was  free  from  all  blame.  The 
truth  is  that  he  had  cliarged  10  talents,  without  specifying  the 
partjculitr  object  to  which  they  had  been  applied ;  but  the 
chsrge  was  allowed  by  the  people,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
tiny  had  been  used  for  purposes  of  bribery,  and  that  the  names 
of  thoae  who  had  received  them  could  not  be  mentioned  with- 
out offending  Pleiatonax  the  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  harmost 
Clean dri d es ' ",  There  is  however  a  very  general  tradition  that 
Pericles  was  in  great  difficulties  with  his  accounts.  Before  the 
Nreaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Phidias  the  sculplor 
was  subjected,  by  means  as,  it  appears,  of  a  conspiracy,  to  an 
examination  respecting  some  gold  which  he  was  accused  of 
baring  embezzled"*;  on  that  occasion  Pericles  extricated  him- 
self and  Phidias  from  the  difficulty.  But  other  attacks  were 
made  upon  him  for  the  purposes  of  annoyance;  and  at  last 
when  the  Athenians  were  dissatisfied  with  his  lavish  expendi- 


'**  Gmp.  e.  g.  Demottb.  c.  Timoth. 
p.  1187,  1197;  c  Tunocrat.  p.  742  sqq. 

"'  iEachin.  c  Timarch.  p.  136. 

■"  Plutarch.  Akib.  I;  Diod.  xii.  38. 

**  Ariatopb.  Nub.  8S6,  and  the 
Schotiaat,  and  thence  Suidaa  in  r. 
A(W.  'E^opot,  tit  Star,  tit  ri  iion. 
Lex.  Scg.  p.  234.  The  Scholiait  of 
Ariatophanea  aaj*  SO,  Suidas  in  one 
pUc*  IS,  in  anoUwr  SO  toUnta :  I  have 


followed  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
(Pericl.  22,  23)  which  has  greaterpro- 
babiLty. 

I"  Plutarch.  Pcricl.31.  Tbiacause 
instituted  agunst  Periclea  ia  alluded 
to  by  Plato  Gorj.  p>  516  A.  where  lee 
Ileindorf:  the  Scholiaat  of  Arialo- 
pbanea  and  Siudas  confound  thia  with 
other  things. 
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ture'*^  they  required  an  account  of  his  financial  administration. 
The  importance  o£  this  transaction  is  evident  from  the  proceed- 
ings  which  were  proposed  for  it:  the  account  was  to  have  been 
referred  to  the  prytanes;  and  according  to  the  decree  of  Dra- 
contides,  the  judges  were  to  vote  from  the  altar  upon  the  Acro- 
polis, which  was  the  most  solemn  method  of  deciding.  This 
last  ceremony  was  dispensed  with  by  the  interference  of  Hag- 
non^  and  it  was  directed  that  fifteen  hundred  judges  should  sit 
in  judgment  upon  this  case,  in  which  it  was  imcertain  whether 
there  had  been  peculation  or  some  other  offence^*'.  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  contest,  in  which  he  was  in  danger  of  falling 
a  sacrifice  both  to  party  rage  and  his  own  dishonesty,  Peridea  is 
said  to  have  engaged  his  country  in  a  war**';  a  severe  accusa- 
tion, which  however  will  be  in  some  degree  diminished,  if  it  is 
considered  that  several  causes  contributed,  and  that  this  selfish 
motive  might  only  have  added  strength  to  other  inducements. 
I  am  the  less  inclined  wholly  to  acquit  Pericles  of  this  charge, 
because  Aspasia  is  also  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  under- 
taking of  the  Samian  war. 

In  order  that  the  accounts  rendered  by  persons  who  had 
filled  public  offices  should  have  the  greatest  possible  publicity, 
and  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  bring  for- 
ward accusations,  these  accounts  were,  like  the  decrees,  engraved 
on  stone  and  exposed  in  public.  Thus  Lycurgus  set  up  the 
account  of  his  administration  before  the  wrestling-school  which 
he  had  built  a  short  time  previously**';  a  fragment  of  a  similar 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  the  administration  and  manager  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  probably  of  this  very  one  made  by 
Lycurgus,  has  been  preserved  to  our  days^.  In  like  manner  the 
treasurers  of  the  goddess  and  of  the  other  gods  were  obliged  to 
have  an  account  of  what  they  had  received,  disbursed,  and 


'*'  Plutarch.  Fericl.  14.  !  war,  and  Heyne  (Antiquarisdi^  Auf> 

^^  Plutarch,  ibid.  32.  |  satze,  L  p.  188  sq.)  who  has  well  exa- 

mined the  question.    Coaceming  tke 
Samian  war  see  Plutarch.  Periol.  Sft. 


»»'  Plut  ibid.  31,  32  ;  Diod.  xii.  38 
sqq. ;  Aristoph.  Pac.804  sqq.  and  Schol. 
Concerning  the  difficulties  in  ai'ranging 
the  date  see  DodwcU  AnnaL  Thucyd. 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 


^**  Life  of  Lycurgus  at  the  and,  ia 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 
*  Inscript  157. 
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i  to  their  successors,  engraved  upun  stone  and  set  up 
in  the  ActopoUs'";  Chandler  has  published  three  inscriptions 
of  tiiia  kind,  and  saw  still  more  in  the  Parthenon""",  and  some 
htxc  been  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin.  Several  docu- 
ments of  this  description,  some  money-accounts,  some  lists  of 
tnaaurcs  belonging  to  temples,  delivered  over  to  other  trea- 
.,  vhich  were  accurately  weighed,  have  come  down  to  our 
(hys;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  account 
given  by  the  Amphictyons  of  Delos,  of  their  revenues,  ex- 
penses, and  outstanding  debts.  Lastly,  we  know  that  the 
po4etn  also  fixed  up  lists  of  confiscated  property  {Btifiio-rrpaTa), 
(whether  before  or  after  the  sale  is  uncertain,)  uixin  tablets  of 
stone,  some  in  the  Acropolis,  some  at  Eleusis"',  and  doubtless 
»lso  in  other  places;  and  probably  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 
now  extant  was  a  part  of  a  document  of  this  nature**. 

Monuments  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  destroyed  by  length 
of  time;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  should  not  be 
possessed  of  those  which  had  been  collected  by  Greek  antiqua- 
rians. The  Attic  epigrams  of  Philochorus  were  probably  only 
poetical  inscriptions;  but  the  traveller  Polecnon,  who  from  hia 
fondness  for  inscriptions  bad  acquired  the  surname  of  Stelocopas 
[rrtjXoKOTras),  wrote  four  hooks  on   the  sacred  offerings  upon 


"  Iiucript.  78, 5  7,  8. 

■•  ChaodL  Byllab.  p.  17,  of  his  la- 
Kript.  Aiilt(|.  bcndea  thoH  which  I 
have  pobliahed.  The  iiiedil«din<crip- 
tiom  occur  in  Lord  Elgin's  collpction, 
M  (tated  bj  Viaconti  in  his  Mifmoire, 
No.  Sit,  npoD  two  sides  of  A  stone,  upon 
cm«  side  of  which  ther«  are  forty,  on 
the  other  more  thim  fifty  lines,  of  the 
vTrtin;  before  Euclid.  The  anthori- 
tie*  arc  the  tresturen  of  mcred  monej 
(rafuai  rar  lipar  j(pijitaT»r),  the 
uticle*  ennmerated  partly  weighed, 
partly  naweighed  (Arra^fuii).  The 
Snt  line  contains  the  words  At  noM- 
ftji  aim  it  Dam^mu  :  which  is  to  be 

explained  from  what  is  said  in  the  text. 
tin.  S7,a)aoafniigment,  written  in  the 
aacMOt  numner,  npon  both  wdes  of  [lie 
(tone,  eftch  of  which  contains   more 


tiian  forty  lines.  Tlic  fint  side  begins 
withitiioirairTirMytH',  the  other  with 
H  H  H  H  .1  a.  Thb  inscription  ia 
evidently  allied  to  Nos.  lOOandUled. 
Boeckh.  No.  38,aD0lher  ftBgment  of 
same  description  in  the  ancient 
ner  of  writing,  written  in  the  same 
way.  No.  46,  a  fmgtnent  of  (lie  same 
kind  aa  the  two  inscriptions  just  men- 
tionnl,  but  very  imperfect:  liierc  are 
forty-Gvc  lines  remainiiig.  No.  50,  a 
later  inscription  which  contains  a  cata- 
logne  of  treasures  belonging  to  a  tem< 
pie  of  great  length.  Concern iog  these 
inscriptions  see  also  The  Earlof  £lgin'i 
I'urtuilM  in  Grtree,  p.  17,  18. 

Casaub.  ad  Athen.  xi.  p.  478  E. 
llerosleri).  ad  Poll.  x.  OH. 

Oocckh.  Corp.  Inscripl.  No.  161. 
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the  Acropolis*'^*,  as  well  as  copiously  upon  other  inscriptions^ 
and  collected  decrees'®'  engraved  upon  stone,  particularly  at 
Athens;  a  collection  of  decrees,  most  of  them  doubtless  taken 
from  inscriptions,  was  given  to  the  world  by  Craterus"*, 
Another  collection  of  the  registers  of  the  demioprata  was  like- 
wise extant,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pollux  in  the  tenth 
book"'^  and  once  by  Athenseus;  from  this  source  the  former 
writer  drew  his  information  respecting  the  confiscated  property 
of  Alcibiades'®';  and  in  this  collection  of  the  demioprata  there 
were  also  accounts  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Acropolis  concerning 
the  cession  of  the  sacred  treasures,  probably  from  the  work  of 
Polemon;  among  others  one  which  by  chance  has  come  down 


***  Athen.  vL  234  D,  and  Casaubon's 
note. 

"**'  An  example  occurs  in  Athen.  vi. 
p.  234  E.  From  him  also  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Anaceum  (p.  235  B)  is  no 
doubt  taken. 

***  Flutarch.  Cim.  13.  From  some 
such  collection  the  decrees  which  occur 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  are 
borrowed. 

*°*  The  tables  of  the  goods  sold  or 
confiscated  by  the  state  (ra  drjfiionpaTa), 
wliich  were  affixed  in  different  places, 
contained  various  articles  of  household 
furniture,  and  are  therefore  often  cited 
by  Pollux  in  his  10th  book,  in  which 
he  treats  of  utensils ;  he  himself  had 
not  seen  them,  but  followed  a  written 
collection.  Thus  he  mentions  iVfioxKia 
aibrjpat  where  the  v  before  /i  betrays 
the  inscription  (23);  also  6vpa  did- 
npioTos  and  Ovpai  (rvptpofiddts  f24); 
from  the  confiscated  property  of  Alci- 
biades  xap^vvri  irapaKoWoi  kol  Kkivtj 
dfi<f)tKV(<f}(ikos  (3C);  furthermore,  kv€- 
<f>€iKov  Kaiv6v  and  KV€<f>aKov  irakaidv 
(39),  XoxfTTipiov  Koi  vrroararov  (46,  79)» 
<t>idaKvis,  a  wine  vessel  (74),  Tpair€(a 
p^yvoKvicXos  (81);  likewise  paintings, 
ictii  irlvcL^  TToiKiXos  utt'  6po<f}qi  Koi  TTivof 
€T€pos  ytypapfiivos ;  and  plates  or 
TTiVoxer    pa(ifpoi    (84),    Kavaarov  and 


Kawarpov  {96),  Xcieov  W),  iiaxaipuL 
€k€<f)dyTt»a^  pLaxodpta  KtpartvOp  abo, 
as  it  seems,  xippifia,  Xc/3i;rff ,  wpd^ovft 
Xtpvifiiov  (89,  90),  KVfwnSfiKti  (93), 
tiprriKia  6P€\iaK»p  (96),  fiuXyfilioKpa' 
T€VTal,  or  leaden  stands  for  spits  (96-7)> 
(TKd^jj  poKpa  and  cica^i}  aTpoyyvXrj  ( 1 03^ , 
d€VTTjp  ( 105),  rjdposviroKpifrrjpidios  (108), 
mere  kitchen  and  table  utensils;  also 
other  implements, as  KoaKLPos  Kpi&imoi6s 
(114),  vttoXtjviov  (130),  iiaruaTTipiov 
(135),  Kifi<aT6s  Bvpidaynj  (137),  poxta 
and  Krjpara  (150),  KciXxrrrTrjp€£  Kopiv- 
Biovpyus  (157),  aXwv  rpla  Tjpu<f)6pfua 
(169),  iraptoXfvidfs  (171),  kkipwciop 
(182),  K€papo9  *ArTiic6r  and  K€paphi 
KopivOios  (182).  These  examples  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  similarity  of  the 
inscriptions  which  were  included  in 
the  collection  of  the  Demioprata,  with 
Inscript.  No.  161,  ed.  Boeckh. ;  al- 
though it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  lists 
of  offerings  and  temple  utensils  were 
also  included  in  it.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Pollux  doubtless  cited 
many  words  from  the  Demioprata  in 
his  10th  book,  without  mentioning 
his  authority;  at  least  many  words 
occur  in  the  inscription  just  quoted 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  Pollux. 
*•«  Pollux  X.  36, 
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to  our  time  and  is  now  in  England'''^  Probably  the  list  of 
the  sacred  offerings  upon  the  Acropolis  quoted  by  Po!lux""j 
was  set  up  during  the  archonsliip  of  Alcibiades,  that  is,  a 
memorial  of  the  treasurer's  accounts,  of  whom  he  was  the  first, 
bonroved  from  these  demioprata. 

^^T  Chapter  IX. 

Bow  far  a  reffular  comparison  of  Ike  Public  Revenue  and  Expen- 
dilirre  was  imtituled.     On  the  Heads  of  Erpendititre. 

BoT  however  essential  the  settlement  of  accounts  may  be  to  a 
regular  administration  of  finance,  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient. 
The  first  requisite  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure,  in  order  that  the  former  may  be  sutficient  to  meet 
the  latter.  It  can  hardly  be  said  tliat  this  estimate  was  made  J 
r^nlarly  in  any  Grecian  state;  at  the  same  time  they  must 
have  been  able  from  experience  and  a  comparison  of  the  public 
accounts,  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
regular  income  and  expenditure,  and  liow  far  the  former  was  or 
was  not  sufficient,  and  the  latter  necessary  or  superfluous. 
Aristotle  says'",  "  Whoever  wishes  to  deUberate  upon  matters 
of  finance  must  be  acquainted  with  the  revenues  of  the  state. 


">  Bee  the  remurk  on  I.  37  of  No. 
Iftl,iii  Corp.  iDscript.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p. 
242. 

Brjliarmr,  x.  26.  Tbe  quotations  that 
mre  iii»de  from  tbia  catalogue  occur  in 
two  inscriptious  Btill  exlaol.  Sec 
Cor;.  iDScript.  Gr.  No.  ISO,  and 
the  remark,  voL  i.  p.  ZiH.  Tliore  is 
DO  mentlDH  of  vjij  Archon  AlcibiA' 
dai.  Follux  probably  coiifourdcd 
tbe  firel  treasuivr  of  the  goddess  or 
of  the  gods,  whose  name  stood  nt 
the  bfsd  of  the  inscription,  wilb  the 
kTchon.  If  Alcibiados  had  not  boon  a 
Ireamrer  upon  the  Acro|ioliB,how  could 
it  have  come  to  paae  that  lie,  as  Plu- 
tanrh  relales  in  llie  Life  of  AlcibiadcN, 


bad  In  his  bouse  many  gold  and  silver 
omamcut«  for  processions  belonging  to 
tlie  state,  which  ho  used  as  hia  own 
properly;  if  ho  held  tho  office  of  trea- 
surer u|)on  the  Acropolis  he  would 
liave  had  tho  means  of  doing  this. 
The  account  given  by  Andocides  {cont. 
Alcib.  p.  12C,  127),  is  different  from 
Uiis  slorj-  of  Plutarch  taken  froui 
riiseax.  where  he  speaks  of  ornaments 
for  processions,  wliich  Alcibiades  had 
borrowed  from  the  architheori  of 
Athens  for  the  sake  of  liis  triumphal 
festival.  Tills  has  been  also  observed 
by  Itiihnken  Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  p.  138, 
vol.  vili.  of  Ilclske's  Oratora. 

""  RlicL   i.  4 ;  cf.  Xeuoph.   Hem. 
Socntt.  iii.  fi,  4— (>. 
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what  and  how  great  they  are;  in  order  that  if  any  branch  of 
them  is  deficient,  it  may  be  added,  and  if  too  small,  it  may  be 
increased.  He  should  also  know  all  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
in  order  that  if  any  one  is  superfluous,  it  may  be  retrenched, 
and  if  too  large,  be  curtailed.  For  wealth  is  augmented,  not 
only  by  increasing  revenue,  but  by  diminishing  expenditure, 
and  these  things  a  man  cannot  learn  from  his  own  individual 
experience;  but  it  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
subjects  of  this  nature  that  he  should  have  the  habit  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  discoveries  of  others.'^  Here  the  questions  are 
clearly  laid  down  which  a  minister  at  the  head  of  the  public 
revenue  should  undertake  to  consider;  it  may,  however^  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  Athenians  always  went  correctly 
to  work  in  the  difficult  application  of  these  simple  principles. 
The  necessity,  and  afterwards  the  habits  or  convenience  of  the 
people,  introduced  certain  expenses;  the  time  soon  came  when 
the  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  them,  and  then  the 
former  were  to  be  diminshed  or  the  latter  increased;  of  these 
alternatives  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  generally  took  the 
latter,  and  this  without  previously  making  any  correct  estimate. 
This  was  the  case  to  a  greater  degree  in  their  extraordinary 
expenses,  and  after  the  public  treasure  had  been  exhausted,  all 
the  great  enterprises  were  checked  by  a  want  of  supplies. 

With  regard  to  the  Athenian  revenue  we  have  its  amount  at 
different  periods  of  the  republic;  but  of  that  of  the  expenditure 
we  know  but  little,  though  it  must  have  varied  very  much  at 
different  times.  I  shall  treat  of  the  latter  first;  but  as  it  is  a 
subject  branching  out  into  many  different  directions,  it  will  for 
that  reason  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  so  complete  and  satis- 
factory an  account  of  it  as  of  the  revenue,  and  I  must  be  con- 
tent with  touching  upon  the  chief  points. 

The  regular  expenditure  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  expenses  of  buildings,  police,  celebration  of  festivals, 
donations  to  the  people,  pay  for  certain  public  services  in  time 
of  peace,  maintenance  of  the  poor,  public  rewards,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  arms,  ships,  and  cavalry,  in  time  of  peace.  Extraor- 
dinary expenses  were  occasioned  by  war,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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Chapter  X.  -   ~ 

The  Public  Buildiagt. 

Thk  poblic  buildings,  the  magiiilicence  aitd  splendid  execution 
of  which  still  excite  astonishment  even  in  their  ruins,  were  con- 
structed at  so  great  an  expense,  that  tliey  could  not  have  been 
ittempted  without  the  treasure  derived  from  the  tributes:  tlieir 
nuntenance  alone  required  a  considerable  standing  expense.  I 
liU  only  mention  the  building  of  the  Pineus  by  Themistocles, 
Jie  fortification  of  it  together  with  the  other  harbours,  the  mar- 
ket jAiux  of  tlte  Hippodamus,  the  theatre  and  the  many  temples 
ind  Mcred  edifices,  in  the  Pirtcus;  the  wharfs,  in  which  the 
ilujii  Uy  as  it  were  under  cover,  cost  1000  talents,  and  after 
iiaring  been  destroyed  in  the  Anarchy  by  the  contractors  for 
three  talents,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed  hy 
L>ycnigus*".  A  splendid  edifice  in  the  Pineus  was  the  arsenal 
!)oilt  by  Philon  and  destroyed  by  Sulla  (aKevoO^Ktj,  ottXoO^kjiY". 
rhe  fortifications  of  Athens  were  enormous;  besides  the  Acro- 
tolis,  the  city  and  the  Piraius  with  Munychia  were  respec- 
ively  fortified!  the  two  latter  embraced  a  circumference  of  S 
■English  miles,  with  walls  60  Grecian  feet  high,  which  The- 
autocles  wished  to  make  as  much  as  double  this  height;  and  at 
he  aame  time  so  wide  that  two  carriages  could  easily  pass  one 
mother  upon  them ;  they  were  built  of  square  stones,  without 
cment,  joined  together  with  iron  cramps;  the  city  and  the 
■arbour  were  also  connected  by  the  long  walls,  the  longer  of 
rhich  was  equal  to  40  stadia  (5  English  miles),  the  shorter 
o  35,  built  upon  marshy  ground  raised  with  stones.  And 
hese  immense  works  were  restored  after  their  destruction  in 
he  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants:  for  which  purpose  the  Atlieni- 
ns  were,  it  is  true,  assisted  by  Persian  money'".  To  these 
kere  added  in  time  of  war,  ramparts  of  earth,  trenches,  and 
lanpets,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  works:  together  with  the 


"•  isocrat.  Arvopag.  27 ;  Mcure.  Fort.  Alt,  vii, 
'  Hears.  Mi.  '"  Xcnojih.  Uellen.  iv.  8, 12. 
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fortification  of  smaller  places  in  Attica.  Thus  Eleusis  was  for- 
tified as  being  an  ancient^  and  formerly  an  independent  dty; 
also  Anaphlystus^  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon'*'  and  Scylaz; 
so  again  Sunium  was  fortified  in  the  Peloponnesian  war'^^  as 
well  as  Thoricus"'  and  CEnoe^  a  stronghold  upon  the  Boeotian 
frontier"*';  together  with  the  secure  defences  of  Phyle**^;  lastly, 
Aphidna  and  Rhamnus,  which  in  the  time  of  Philip,  together 
witli  Phyle,  Sunium,  and  Eleusis  were  used  as  places  of  refuge'**. 
But  how  great  was  the  number  of  splendid  buildings  which  the 
city  and  its  environs  contained;  if  we  consider  the  spaces  used 
for  the  assembly,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  markets,  the  highly 
ornamented  porticos,  the  pompeum,  prytaneum,  tholus,  senate- 
house,  and  other  buildings  for  the  public  offices:  the  innumera- 
ble temples,  the  theatre,  the  odeum,  wrestling-schools,  gym- 
nasia, stadia,  hippodromes,  aqueducts,  fountains,  baths,  together 
with  the  buildings  belonging  to  them,  &c.'*'  And  again,  how 
great  must  have  been  the  expense  of  the  works  upon  the  Acro- 
polis. The  entrance  alone,  the  Propylcea,  which  occupied  five 
years  in  its  construction,  cost  2012  talents"**.  Here  too  the 
numerous  temples,  the  temple  of  Victory,  the  Erectheum,  with 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  and  the  Pandrosium,  and  the 
splendid  Parthenon,  all  these  were  adorned  with  the  most  costly 
statues  and  works  of  art,  and  enriched  with  gold  and  silver 
vessels.  And  besides  these  great  works,  how  many  were  the 
perpetual  small  expenses,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  notion, 
that  occurred  in  an  ancient  state:  for  example,  the  building  of 
altars,  which  were  always  erected  for  certain  festivals**'. 

Here  we  may  also  mention  the  construction  of  roads,  not 
only  as  regards  the  paving  of  streets  in  Athens,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  the  roads  to  the  harbours,  of  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis 
and  perhaps  to  Delphi  as  far  as  the  boundary,  since  it  is  asserted 


'•■*  I)c  Vectig.  4,  44.  Scylax  men- 
tions four  fortresses,  Eleusis,  Ana- 
phlystus,  Sunium,  and  Rhanmus. 

*'*  Timcyd.  viii.  4. 

*  *  Xenoph.  IlelL  i.  2,  1 ;  cf.  de  Vec- 
tig. ut  sup. 

•''«  Thucyd.  ii.  18. 


«'7  Xenoph.  Uell.  ii.  4,  2;  Diod.xiv. 
32;  Nep.  Thrasyb.  2. 

*=«  Demosth.  de  Coron.  p.  238. 

«'»  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  2,  10. 

"^  lleliodonis  np.  Ilarpoorat.  and 
Suidas,  and  Photius  in  irponvkauu 

**'  Plutiirch.  in  vit.  Demosth.  27. 


atat  the  t 
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the  Athenians  first  opened  the  road  to  this  place.  I  grant 
that  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  expended  more  money  upon 
tlie  coiistjuction  of  roads  than  the  Greeks;  but  roads  were 
formed  which  were  much  travelled  over,  and  intended  in  parti- 
cular for  sacred  processions;  these  were  not  merely  constructed 
with  an  uneven  pavement,  but  were  made  firm  and  smooth  witii 
small  stones  taken  out  of  the  quarries'". 

For  the  superintendence  of  all  these  labours  there  were 
some  regular  ofllicers,  and  some  appointed  only  for  certain 
periods.  Over  the  wharfs  and  the  ships  that  lay  in  them,  the 
inspectors  of  the  wharfs  {/-mfieXjjral  Tutv  vfiapliav)  were  placed'"; 
fur  the  rejiairs  of  the  walls  certain  commissioners  (refj^oTrotot) 
were  named,  the  most  distinguished  amongst  all  the  directors 
of  the  public  works  {etvitrraToX  tS>v  h-nftoaiav  epyatv)"',  who, 
like  the  builders  of  the  triremes,  were  elected  one  from  eaclt 
tribe*'*.  All  other  buildings  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  manager  of  public  works:  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  Pen- 
des,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus,  undertook  so  many  works  of 
architecture'".  In  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Potias*  we  likewise  find  directors  (ewKTraral)  who  had  a  clerk"', 
and  probably  every  temple  had  directors  of  this  kind,  who 
together  with  the  priests  and  sacrificers  (UpoTroioi)  composed  a 
college  or  board'".  Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the 
care  of  the  roads  and  of  the  supply  of  water  [oSotroioi,,  evurrarai 
Twv  vSdTwv)"*.    The  astynomi  composed  the  street  police,  five 


I 


*"  Itvpof  BS  well  a£  Xarimi  b  what 
bre«k>  off  ID  Ihc  hewing  of  stone,  and 
sometimps  oven  si^ifies  mortar.  From 
Uua  u  derived  {rKupnri)  oUc,  of  which 
kind  there  wa*  one  at  Cjrene  for  pro- 
canon*  (Pindar  Pytli.  V.  !KI»<n.),con' 
MqopDtly  it  is  not  a  paved  read,  bul 
nude  in  the  wune  monnor  aa  our8,oDly 
wilb  greater  care.  Inptrrfi  iflie  is 
however  interprelcd  by  'Xi06<rrpaToc, 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  probable 
that  Ihii  word  does  not  alwnj's  mean  a 
paved  roed,  but  one  formed  with  Hlnnnt. 

*"  Sigon.  K.  A.  iv,  3,  where  hv  ah* 
■peaks  of  the  builders  of  Ihc  walLi. 


"'  JEfcU.  c-  Ctosiph.  p.  400.  Pollux 
viii.  IH,  improperly  includes  Ihem 
among  the  un^jptraif  nfi  well  as  tlio 
SBcriticera  (iipoiTDioi)  and  Doiina*. 

•"  jEechin.  ut  gup.  p.  422,  425. 

"■  Plutareb  Perici.  (cf.  Uiod.  xii. 
39),  and  Iho  Ijife  of  Lycurgus  in  the 
Livei  of  the  Ten  Oraloni. 

"'  Sec  the  inscription  cited  iu  note 
233. 

"*  At  least  so  the  passage  in  In- 
scHpl,  78,  §  7,  may  be  interpreted. 

"•  SipHi.  Ill  Hiip.  p,  I7«,  vol.  i.  of 
his  works:  Pttit  lx>g.  Att.  v.  I,  3. 
Conceruilm  I  he  oftorroioi  see  more  jBir- 
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in  the  city  and  as  many  in  the  Piraeus:  among  other  duties, 
they  Iiad  to  attend  to  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  had  on 
that  account  the  superintendence  of  the  scavengers  {lanrpo* 

All  works  of  building  undertaken  by  the  public  were  by  the 
proper  authorities  let  to  contractors  {ipyoXafioi),  as  was  the 
case  at  Rome;  this  is  particidarly  mentioned  of  the  repairs  of 
the  temples  and  public  buildings"*,  and  an  inquiry  was  made 
from  time  to  time,  probably  at  the  change  of  office,  how  fiur  the 
building  had  proceeded,  and  what  was  still  remaining  to  be 
done.  An  inscription,  in  which  the  unfinished  parts  of  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  archonship  of 
Diocles  (Olymp.  92, 4,  b.c.  409),  are  recited,  has  been  preserved 
to  our  days"". 

The  amount  of  money  expended  upon  works  of  building  was 
necessarily  quite  undefined,  and  must  obviously  have  depended 
upon  the  quantity  of  disposable  revenue  and  the  necessity  of 
the  projected  work.  Demosthenes  received  nearly  10  talents 
for  the  repairs  of  the  walls"*;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether,  as  he 
was  appointed  only  for  the  tribe  Pandionis,  he  received  all  the 
money,  or  whether  it  was  divided  between  him  and  his  nine 
colleagues;  the  last  supposition  is  rendered  more  probable 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  treasurers  being  mentioned: 
that  the  expenses  of  building  were  defrayed  by  the  state  and 
not  by  the  tribes,  as  might  appear  from  another  passage  of 
iEschines,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  money 
was  furnished  by  the  administration.  Probably  the  commis- 
sioner of  each  tribe  had  a  particular  part  of  the  walls  to  repair, 
and  Demosthenes  received  the  sum  just  mentioned  for  the 
expense  of  his  share;  this  being  insufficient,  he  added,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  decree,  and  of  another 
which  was   made  subsequently,  3  talents  of  his  own   money, 


ticularly  iEscIiin.  c  Ctesiph.  p.  419, 
and  the  comic  poet  ap.  Plutarch.  Prsec. 
Polit.  15.  The  Kprivo<f)v\aK€s  men- 
tioned by  Sigonius  probably  were  not 
public  officers  (sec  the  note  of  the 
editor  upon  the  ptibBage  quoted). 


*'®  Aristot    ap.  llarpocrat.    in    v. 

doTVVOflOl. 

"^  Petit  Leg.  Att.  i.  2,  7. 

'"*  Boeckh.  Corp.  luscript.  No.  160. 

*°^  ^sch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  415,  cf.  p. 
425. 
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m  addition  to  which  he  caused  two  trenches  to  be  drawn  round 
Ihe  Rncus  at  his  own  expense™.  Conon,  ihe  son  of  Timo- 
Ibrufl,  was  obliged  to  repwr  a  part  of  the  walls  at  a  cost  of  10 
t&lenta.  In  general  tlie  surplus  of  the  revenue  only  was  applied 
(o  building,  unless  necessity  compelled  the  infraction  of  this 
rule :  thus  in  an  ancient  decree  it  is  ordered  that  whatever 
should  remain  over  and  above  the  money  assigned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tlie  public  debts  should  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the 
wharfa  and  walls'".  In  the  time  of  Pericles  this  overplus  was 
extraordinarily  great,  on  account  of  the  large  sums  produced  by 
the  tributes,  and  out  of  this  fund  the  public  treasure  was  formed; 
thus  he  was  able,  as  Plutarch""  says,  to  build  temples  which 
cost  even  1000  talents,  and  in-fact  he  used  5700  talents  out  of 
tlie  treasury  for  works  of  architecture  and  for  the  Potidsean 
wai"%  besides  what  he  may  have  added  from  the  current  reve- 
nue. Before  his  time,  not  only  Pisistratus,  but  lliemistoclei 
and  Cimon  had  spent  much  money  in  building;  after  these, 
Conon  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  the  restorer  of  the  walls, 
and  Lyeurgufl,  who  completed  the  many  works  that  had  been 
left  unfinished,  the  wharfs,  the  arsenal,  and  the  theatre  of 
Buchns;  it  was  be  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Fanathenaic 
stadium,  the  gymnasium,  odeum,  and  lyceum,  embellished 
the  city  with  several  other  works,  and  moreover  furnished  many 
decorations  for  processions,  and  for  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
golden  statues  of  Victor}',  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments  for  100 
canephorse"*. 

But  upon  the  whole  the  public  buildings  of  this  age  were 
inconsiderable  when  compared  with  those  of  earlier  times,  while 
the  splendour  of  private  buildings  had  increased.     "  In  ancient 


**  Decret.  ap.  Demoslh.  de  Cor.  p. 
SdS,  ind  decrees  bAct  the  lives  of  the 
Ten  Oiatort.  In  MaeK  c.  Cle«iph.  p, 
4IU,  otJ)'  100  minat  m«  mentioned,  but 
evidentlj  from  &  confuiioa  with  the 
■Dm  which  he  contributed  as  manager 
of  the  theories  (de  Coron.  p.  266);  he 
it  followed  b;  th«  author  of  tbe  live* 
of  the  Ten  Ontora  (p.  2C3,  ed.   TO- 


btng.).  Conceming  ConoD  see  Nepo* 
Tiinoth.  4. 

■"  Boeokh.  Coip.  IiucripL  ^t,  %  ». 

"'  Perlcl.  12. 

■"  Thoc.  IL  13. 

*"  See  the  passBgcs  in  Meurtiua 
Fori.  Att.  p.  56  of  the  4(o  edition, 
where  nothing  ia  omitted  but  the  ori- 
ginal Bonroe,  viz.  tbe  thiid  decree  aAer 
the  Livea  of  the  Ten  Orator*. 
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days/'  says  Demosthenes"*,  "  everything  that  belonged  to  the 
state  was  costly  and  splendid,  and  no  individual  distinguished  him- 
self from  the  multitude;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  if  any  of  you 
know  the  houses  of  Themistocles  and  Miltiades,  and  the  famous 
men  of  that  time,  he  will  see  that  they  are  not  more  magnifi- 
cent than  those  of  other  people;  but  the  buildings  and  construc- 
tions of  the  state  were  of  such  grandeur  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  succeeding  generations  to  surpass  them — the  Propy- 
leea,  the  wharfs,  the  porticoes,  the  Pirceus,  and  the  other  works 
with  which  you  see  the  city  adorned.  But  now  all  who  are 
concerned  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  have  such  a 
superfluity  of  riches,  that  some  have  buUt  private  houses  more 
magnificent  than  many  public  edifices ;  and  some  of  them  have 
purchased  more  land  than  all  of  you  who  are  sitting  in  the  court 
are  together  possessed  of;  but  your  public  buildings  and  works, 
it  is  digraceful  to  tell  how  scanty  and  contemptible  they  are* 
What  indeed  can  be  said  of  your  works  ?  what  of  the  parapets 
which  we  throw  up  ?  of  the  roads  which  we  construct,  and  the 
fountains  and  the  trifles  at  which  we  labour  ?''  Thus  speaks 
the  ardent  enthusiast  for  the  happiness  and  fame  of  his 
country;  his  speeches  of  admonition  might  with  a  few  alter- 
ations be  adapted  to  the  present  age,  in  which  sucli  vast  sums 
have  been  squandered  away  without  producing  anything  great 
or  durable. 

Chapter  XI. 

The  Police.     The  Scythian  Botamen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  police  could  not  possess  that  distinct  and 
important  character  among  the  Greeks,  which  it  has  in  the 
states  of  modern  Europe,  as  from  their  republican  government, 
judicial  decisions  were  always  preferred  to  the  operations  of 
police.     It  is  indeed  wholly  impossible  for  such  an  institution 


«»  C.Arifltocp.689, 11-24.  Olynth. 
iiL  p.  35, 36,  which  two  passages  I  have 
combined.     See  the  spurious  speech 


frtpt  avvrd^as,  from   p.  174,  17)  to  p. 
175,  12. 
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ts  B  secret  police  to  exist  as  a  separate  establishment  in  a 
Janocracy:  but  a  strict  and  vigilant  inspection  was  produced 
hjf  the  privilege  wliich  the  citizens  possessed  of  coming  forward 
ai  accusers  in  all  things  which  affected  the  public  interest, 
Hiough  this  right  was  not  exercised  without  malignity,  envy, 
and  calumny.  There  existed  a  system  of  watching  and 
espionage,  which  was  not  less  oppressive  and  formidable  than 
the  worst  institutions  of  modem  despots;  although  it  had  the 
doable  advant^e  over  these,  that  no  person  could  be  con- 
demned without  a  public  trial,  and  that  it  cost  the  state 
nothing. 

The  only  kind  of  police  which  existed  as  a  distinct  institu- 
tion in  ancient  times,  was  that  to  which  was  entrusted  the  per- 
formance of  certain  needful  services,  such  as  the  street-police, 
which  was  in  the  charge  of  the  astynomi,  together  with  that  of 
the  market  and  traders,  which  latter  did  not  cause  any  expense: 
and  finally,  some  institution  must  liavc  been  indispensable  as 
weQ  in  respect  to  the  aliens,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
security  in  the  city,  particularly  in  the  public  assembly.  In  all 
the  Grecian  states,  notwithstanding  their  hospitaUty,  foreigners 
were  considered  as  enemies,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  at 
Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon  polemarchus,  as  at 
Rome  under  that  of  the  prcetor  peregrinus:  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  foreign  police  as  well  as  some  establishment  for  grant- 
ing passports  was  under  his  direction,  of  which  a  slight  indica- 
tion occurs  in  a  passage  of  Aristophanes"".  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  security  and  order  there  was  a  city-guard  composed  of 
public  slaves  (Br]f*6a-ioi)'":  these  persons,  although  they  were 
of  low  rank,  enjoyed  a  certain  consideration,  as  the  state  em- 
ployed them  in  the  capacity  of  bailiffs.  Such  public  slaves 
were  sometimes  also  appointed  for  the  trade-police'";  and  sub- 
ordinate places,  such  as  heralds  and  checking-clerks,  together 
with  other  offices  in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice,  were 
filled  by  persons  of  the  same  description.     The  public  slaves 


1 


"  Av.  1309,  Mid  Schoh  ad  1214. 
Tlie  name  ia  ir^payls,  tTUfifiokov, 

•"  Conceniiiig  tbete  are  Hoipocrat. 
Suid.  Etjm.  Pollnx  ix.  10,  and  Hem- 


Bterhuis'  note,  aUo  Maugsac  ad  Harpo- 

crat.  in  v.  87/id<rioi,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  234. 

"'  Itoerkh.  Corp.  Inwript,  123,  §  a 
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who  composed  the  city-guard  must  be  looked  K)n  as  a  body- 
guard of  the  Athenian  people;  which  thus  :  ibled  Pbly^ 
crates  the  tyrant  of  Samos^  who  kept  1000  bowi  »  abont  hi^ 
own  person'^.  They  are  generally  called  bowmen  {ro^oroi^j  o^ 
from  the  native  country  of  tlie  majority^  Scythians,  also  Spen — 
sinians;  they  lived  under  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  after — 
wards  upon  the  Areopagus'^.  Among  their  number  there 
also  many  thracians  and  other  barbarians.  Their  oflScers 
the  name  of  Toxarchs  {To^apxoi)**^  Their  number  in< 
progressively:  in  the  first  instance  300  were  purchased  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis*^*;  subsequently  it  rose,  according  to 
the  Scholiast  to  the  Achameans  of  Aristophanes  and  Suidas,  to 
1000,  according  to  Andocides  and  iEschines,  to  1200*^'.  It  is 
evident  that  these  troops  might,  if  necessary,  be  used  in  the 


•«  Herod,  iii.  39,  45. 

***  Pollux  viii.  132,  and  hi«  com- 
mentators, Aristoph.  Lysistrat.  437; 
Acham.  64;  Schneider  ad  Xenoph. 
Mem.  Socrat.  iii.  6;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  234; 
Photius  in  ro^orai, 

***  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  80. 

**•  iEsch.  TTfpt  irapairpar^.  p.  335. 

•^^  iEschin.  ut  sup.  p.  336,  x^*ovf 
dc  Kcu  dtOKOor/ovr  iTTfrcar  KaTf(rnj(rafi€v 
Kol  To^oras  €r€povs  roaovrovs.  Hiero-  , 
nymus  Wolf  asks  whether  300  or  600 
are  meant,  as  he  makes  iripovs  To<rov- 
rovs  refer  to  the  300  mentioned  in  p. 
335,  which  were  first  bought:  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  ertpoi  roaovroi  used 
in  this  manner  can  only  refer  to  the 
number  which  immediately  precedes, 
and  therefore  in  tliis  place  only  to 
Xi^iovs  Kol  buiKOirtovs,  and  that  here 
the  whole  number  of  the  bowmen  is 
meant,  including  those  that  were  first 
bought,  most  of  whom  might  besides 
have  died  and  their  vacancies  been 
filled  up.  It  is  undeniably  true  as 
Hier.  Wolf  observes,  and  as  Vigor  has 
said  after  him,  that  once  as  many  is 
often  said,  when  the  preceding  num- 
ber is  reckoned,  and  the  same  number 
is  added.     But  unquestionably,  taken 


in  its  original  and  strict  sense,  it  metns 
juii  OM  many,  as  mpot  rvMovroff,  mt&iker 
person  of  the  tame  kind,  aa  in  .£fldi.  c 
Ctesiph.  p.  488,  cV  ncXoiron^o-ov  fU9 
ir\€iovas  fj  di(r;(iXiovff  Sirklras,  i(  *AKap» 
vaptas  d€  iripovs  rfxrovrovf  •  That 
this  is  the  force  of  it  in  the  present 
passage  is  shown  more  particuUirly  by 
Andocides  de  Pace,  p.  93,  x^^f  ^ 
Kal  ^uiKoaiovs  imrtas,  Kai  ro^^rasroaov' 
rovs  (T€povs  Kar€aTrja'afi*Vy  where  the 
preceding  number  fixes  the  meaning 
of  ToaovTovs.  This  also  agrees  the 
best  with  Suidas  and  the  Scholiast. 
There  were  1200  horsemen  at  Athens^ 
but  Xenophon  only  speaks  of  1000. 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Suidas 
and  the  Scholiast  in  reference  to 
iEscliines.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  remarkable  is  the  word  rnpovtf 
since  bowmen  were  not  cavalry;  this 
however  is  evidently  according  to  the 
same  idiom,  by  which  Xenophon  says, 
rovs  ^Trkiras  koI  rovs  aXXovs  mWctf. 
Moreover  the  rest  of  the  narration 
shows  that  the  author  is  not  speaking 
here  of  bowmen  in  general  but  of  the 
slaves,  since  the  first  300  are  distinctly 
said  to  have  been  bought. 
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field,  although  the  Athenians  had  also  free  bowmen,  of  whom  I  j 
A  lull  |)rpsei)tly  speak. 

TTie  expense  which  this  regiment  occasioned  may  be  neartyl 
ascertained.  As  it  was  necessary  for  tliem  to  be  strong,  able-  I 
bodied  men,  upon  whom  dependence  could  be  placed,  thft  J 
purchase-money  cannot  be  fixed  at  less  than  3  or  4  minn  | 
Bpiece:  and  as  the  whole  number  would  hare  required  renewal  j 
•bout   every   30  or  40   years,    exclusively   of  any   increased  I 

I  number  of  casualties  which  might  have  been  produced  by  war, 
30  at  least  must  have  been  purchased  annually,  which  would 
hare  caused  an  expense  of  from  Ij  to  3  talents.  Their  pay 
doubtless  amounted  to  3  oboli  a  day'",  making  altogether 
about  iG  talentt  a  year. 

Chapter  XII.  J 

Celebration  of  FeaiivaU  and  Sacrifices.  1 

tut  celebration  of  festivals  produced  in  the  early  times  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  a  profuseness  of  expenditure  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  the  courts  of  luxurious  princes:  this  republi- 
o»n  system  however  possessed  several  advantages  over  the  latter 
sort  of  useless  expenditure.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  the 
aUzxna  partook  In  theae  soleoinities,  and  not  a  select  few;  in 
the  second  place,  they  were  founded  upon  the  duties  of  religion; 
tod  again,  the  public  games  or  contests,  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  forming  the  national  mind,  awakened  and  improved 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  people.  To  expend  lai^e  sums  of 
money  on  the  fine  arts,  which  appeared  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion at  the  sacred  festivals,  upon  costly  but  lasting  ornaments 
for  the  temples,  upon  choruses  and  musical  entertainments,  and 
upon  a  theatre,  which  was  so  perfect  that  it  excelled  equally  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  were  considered  as  acts  of  a  liberal  and 
noble  mind.  And  while  the  Athenians  were  led  by  their  reli- 
gioufl  obligations  to  these  costly  practices,  the  Spartans  were 
satisfied  to  manifest  their  piety  by  offering  small  sacrifices  to 


"*_  FnuD  the  tncM  in  IiHcript.  No.  BO. 
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the  gods.    That  the  person  who  provides  the        rificial  feast   < 
should  receive  a  share  of  the  offering,  appears  b<      natural  and 
reasonable;  but  when  the  principal  revenues  of  the  state  were 
wasted  upon  public  banquets,  and  the  sacrifices  were  maintained  . 
at  the  public  expense,  not  so  much  for  the  purposes  of  religicm,  ^ 
as  for  the  support  of  the  poor*^*,  the  policy  of  the  Athenians  ^ 
was  alike  unjust  and  inexpedient,  inasmuch  as  the  contuiiianoe:^ 
of  it  without  oppressing  the  allies  was  impossible,  and  the  atate^ 
being  deprived  of  the  means  of  self-defence  in  a  most  firivolouer 
and  unpardonable  manner,  was  led  on  to  certain  deatniction. 
The  Athenians  not  only  had  twice  as  many  festivals  as  other 
Grecian  states'^%  but  everything  was  considered  secondary  to 
them.    *^  The  Panathensea,  the  Dibnysia,'*  says  Demosthenes'*', 
'^  are  always  celebrated  at  the  proper  time,  festivals  on  which 
you  expend  more  money  than  on  any  naval  enterprise,  and  for 
which  you  make  such  preparations  as  were  never  heard  of  else- 
where; but  when  you  send  out  a  fleet  it  always  arrives  too 
late.''    Even  Plutarch,  by  nature  of  an  admiring  and  laudatory 
turn  of  mind,  who  with  his  beautiful  style  and  amiable  dis- 
position has  misled  the  understandings   of   many  readers  by 
engaging    their   feelings,   in    his    Essay   upon    the   Glory   of 
Athens"*,  perceives  this  weak  point.     For  after  having  enume- 
rated the  various  splendour  of  the  tragedies,  he  thus  proceeds. 
"  Gazing  upon  this  the  Lacedcemonian  justly  remarked  that  the 
Athenians  erred  greatly  in  making  serious  matter  of  trifles,  that 
is,  in  expending  upon  the  theatre  sums  sufficient  for  the  equip- 
ment of  large  fleets,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  great  armies. 
For  if  it  were  calculated  what  sum  each  play  cost  the  Athe- 
nians, it  would  be   found   that  they  had  spent  more  treasure 
upon  Bacchffis,   and  Phcenissses,  and  (Edipusses,    and  Anti- 
gones,  and  the  woes  of  Medea  and  Electra,  than  upon  wars 
undertaken  for  empire  and  for  freedom  against  the  Barbarians." 
With  the  exception  of  the  theoricon,  the  most  considerable 
expenses  of  the  festivals  were  those  for  sacrifices,  plays,  and 
processions.     In  many  festivals  all  these  three  were  combined. 


"»  Cf.  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  2, 9.     I      ***  Philipp.  i.  p.  60,  3. 
*~  Xenoph.  ibid.  3,  8.  I      »*  Cap.  6. 
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tt3i,  for  instance,  at  the  great  Djonysia;  and  such  festivals  must 
therefore  have  been  extremely  expensive"*.  The  sacrifices 
*«re  of  very  different  kinds  ;  a  number  of  small  offerings,  con- 
sisting cither  of  young  pigs,  sheep,  cocks,  &c,,  or  of  cakes,  and 
fniits.  were  sacrificed  to  some  god  or  object  of  worship;  of  tliia 
description  were  the  sacrifices  performed  before  every  public 
■nembly  and  every  sitting  of  the  senate  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
lice;  and,  in  the  second  place,  more  expensive  sacrifices,  which 
W  been  in  use  from  early  times.  The  ancient  and  most  sacred 
offerings  were  called  paternal  sacrifices  (waT/jtot  dvaiai),  and 
•we  opposed  to  those  which  were  made  at  the  more  recent,  or, 
U  thev  were  called,  the  additional  festivals  {iirWeroi  foprai]. 
In  the  bad  times  which  ensued,  the  former  were  at  most  but 
sparingly  solemnized,  or  were  sometimes  entirely  discontinued: 
■t  tbe  celebration  of  tlie  latter  great  banquets  were  given,  for 
which  perhaps  three  hundred  oxen  were  slaughtered  at  the 
public  coat,  and  the  paternal  sacrifices  were  pwd  for  out  of  the 
rents  of  llic  sacretl  estates,  or  rather  they  were  furnished  by  a 
contractor  for  a  certain  sum,  who  was  indemnified  out  of  tliese 
renta"*.  It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  immense  number  of  these 
great  sacrifices,  from  the  fact,  that  the  money  received  for  skins 


1 


"  An  account  of  the  coetliuess  of 
the  Dioc^JB,  especUltj'  on  account  of 
tlie  meriSceK,  is  given  in  the  second 
book  of  Pseud-AHstot.  <Econ,  gee.  C, 
where  it  hai  been  lUoDght  that  Ath^is 
was  meanL  It  is  however  by  no 
nean*  cerbuo  that  it  rolalca  to  that 
town,  u  maj  be  seen  from  Schneider's 
note.  It  leema  to  Rie  most  probable 
that  it  thould  be  referred  to  Antiasa, 
a*  th«  man  is  called  'Avnaaaiot,  who 
■a  mentioDed  as  the  originaUn-  of  the 
proptMal  there  cited. 

***  laocnt.   Areopag.    il.     O^    ti 

doit  twtforor  duoTi  61  nxoitv,  tqc 
avTpuvf  Onaiax  i^\ixov  oC&i  rue  fiif 
iwiBiraBt  ioprit  (cf.  narpocmt.  in  h. 
*■),  ob  iwriaait  ri«  irpoo'tii;,  fiiyoXo- 
"■p*"!**  tyor,  tw  a  Toir  oyutranut  ™i' 
ir/>M   orA  luaBttiiarm'  Jfooc.      Tliat 


ijfri  luaOiofiaTUf  means  (V  raw  rtfirw- 
Kar  irpooMui',  we  learn  from  Harpo- 
cration  in  this  phrase.  Tliat  the 
eacrificcB  were  let  to  contracloni  is 
slicwn  by  the  last  words  of  this 
article ;  ou  yap  kot  naiStua  iBvoy  ra 
itpiia,  liXXa  luaSoCfiifoi,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  S07,  of  which  I 
only  transcribe  the  end:  tffot  yap  ^r 
Tois  ffov\o)tirBu  luaSovaOtu  ratfiwias, 
xai  Tc'Xiv  ^y  rvv  ^vfriuv  iraXovfi€Vnv  r^ 
^ovAofifvoi :  an  incorrect  enprcssion, 
for  how  could  it  becalledan'Xof.wben 
a  contractor  undertook  any  thing  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  1  Concern- 
ing the  n^lect  of  the  narpuii  Bvalai, 
see  also  I.ysiaa  c.  Nicomach.  in  tho 
paaaage  quoted  below,  and  concerning 
the  public  banquets  in  the  tcmplca 
Petit  i.  2,  I. 
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(Bepfiarifeov)  in  Olymp.  111.3  (b.c.  334),  amounted  to  5149} 
drachmas  for  only  seven  months^^.  Thus  five  hundred  young 
kids  were  sacrificed  to  Diana  Agrotera  alone  at  the  festival  for 
the  battle  of  Marathon'^}  but  the  frequent  sacrifices  of  oxen 
were  particularly  designed  to  allure  the  people,  on  whidi 
account  Demosthenes'^*  connects  this  donation  of  oxen  with 
the  theoricon.  A  hecatomb  alone  cost  upon  an  average  a^— 
talent*^';  and  many  other  expenses  were  necessarily  connected^ 
with  these  solemnities.  The  law  of  Solon  upon  the  aacred. 
tablets  {Kvpfieisi)  had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  and  o^ 
other  solemnities;  a  single  one  was  rated  at  3  talents.  But  this 
in  the  age  of  Lysias  appeared  very  inconsiderable:  a  secretary 
named  Nicomachus,  who  was  employed  to  transcribe  the  laws, 
fixed  it  upon  his  own  authority  at  9  talents,  and  moreover  at 
a  moment  when  the  state  had  from  poverty  suffered  the  walls 
and  docks  to  fall  out  of  repair,  and  was  unable  to  pay  3 
talents  to  the  Boeotians,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  reprisals  made 
against  them:  by  which  means  the  state  lost  12  talents  in 
two  years,  and  was  incapable  of  performing  the  paternal  sacri* 
fices**®.  Demosthenes,  when  he  was  manager  of  the  theoricon, 
contributed  100  niinas  to  the  sacrifices,  which  he  paid  out  of 
that  fund***;  a  proof  that,  though  for  the  most  part  well  filled, 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  people. 

Besides  the  sacrifices  furnished  by  the  state  {SrjfioreXri  Upa)y 
there  were  many  others  provided  by  particular  corporations  and 
societies,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  furnished  by  the  demi 
{SfjfioTiKa  Upa)  and  by  the  societies  of  orgeones  {ppyevi^ 
rt^a)"*;  not  to  mention  the  feasting  of  the  tribes,  of  which  I 


^  See  Boeckh.Corp.Inscript.  No.  157. 

^^  See  the  passages  in  my  Preface 
to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Lectures  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  Summer, 
1816,  p.  4. 

»*•  Olynth.  p.  37,  6.  These  were 
presents  from  the  public  coffers.  Those 
referred  to  in  the  second  Prytaneia 
of  Inscript.  No.  147*  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

"7  Book  i.  ch.  14. 

«'•  Lysias  c.  Nicomach.  p.  S56 — 860, 


which  passage  has  not  been  entirely 
understood  by  the  commentators. 

'^*  Decret.  ap.  Demosth.  de  Coion. 
p.  266,  23.  Lives  of  the  Ten  Oiaton» 
p.  263,  where  the  words  oirtdtMCf  dc  ml 
Btapois  (a  singular  expression)  fivfUas 
refer  to  this  circumstance. 

"^  Lex.  Seg.  p.  240;  HesychioB  and 
Harpocration  in  v.  diz/xorcX^  Uptu 
Some  of  these  expressions  oocmred  in 
the  Laws  of  Solon,  9se,g.  the  diy/iorrX^ 
2fp<i.    Soe  JEsch,  c.  Timareh.  p.  479 
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■^iU  Speak  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work*.    Tlie  entertain- 
uwnts  at  the  festivals  were  either  musical  or  gymnastic,  both 
^iiig  attended  witli  considerable  expense.     The  choruses,  both 
Hi  ind  out  of  the  plays,  their  teaching,  maintenance,  and  dresses, 
tiie  cost  of  the  musicians  and  actors,  together  with  thedecora- 
lions,  machinery,  and  dresses,  and  in  the  gj'mnastic  games,  the 
Biiintenance  of  the  combatants  of  all  kinds,  and  the  preparation 
of  everything  which  belonged  to  their  exercises  and  contests, 
Kquired  a  considerable  outlay  of  money :  and  although  this  was 
in  part  provided  by  direct  Liturgies,  the  Choregia  and  Gymna- 
narchy,  it  all  came  at  last  from  the  same  source ;  and  it  makes 
no  essential  difference  whether  the  state  raised  the  money  and 
gave  enUrlainments  for  it,  or  whether  private  individuals  pro- 
vided tlie  games  instead  of  paying  the  money  in  the  shape  of  a 
tKX.     To  tliese  must  be  added  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  auccess- 
hil  competitor,  of  which  some  had  no  great  value,  while  others 
were  costly,  and  were  given  either  in  money   (in  the  aywfs 
dpyvfitrai),  crowns,  or  tripods,  which  either  the  state  or  who- 
ever defrayed  the  costs  of  the  festival  provided,  or  the  conqueror 
liimself  furnished  at  his  uwn  expense"".     There  occurs  in  an 
■nacription***  a  golden  crown  of  victory  weighing  85  drachmas, 
which  must  at  the  least  have  cost  1000  or  1200  drachmas  of 
silver.     At  the  games  of  Neptune  in  the  Pireeus,  the  first  Cyclic 
chorus  that  gained  the  victor)',  received,  according  to  a  regula- 
tion of  Lycutpu,  at  the  lowest  a  reward  of  10  minas,  the  second 


p.l76,cCt«iph.p.566.  Tbnewords 
also  oocnr  in  the  ipeech  ag^nst  Neicra 
(p.  1374,  8,  p.  1374,  4.)  in  the  Formok 
•lo-HHU  (iV  ra  Sii)um\!j  Upa,  which 
iodnoed  Beiske,  in  the  Index  to  De- 
moMlieiie*,  and  Buttmann  ad  Mid. 
p  13ft,  to  think  that  the  temple  was 

d«atl7  refert  in  particular  to  the  ad- 
tniaiOD  to  the  sacrifices,  although  it 
•too  iodude*  permianon  to  enter  the 
templca  in  which  the  aacrilices  were 
held.  To  tb««e  puugee  kll  the  inter- 
prvtMioiu  of  the  grammariana  refer, 
and  periiap*  to  the  word*  of  the  Uodo- 
Baean  oracle  cxci:Ucnt)}r  emendvd  bj 


Bnttmann  sd  Demoath.  c  Mid.  p  631, 
34.  ButtDiann  also  quotei  irom  Pol- 
lui  the  SijiioTt^tlc  ioprai,  from  which 
these  tacrifices  were  bought.  Tliyatir. 
luscript.  in  Spon's  Travels,  vol.  iii. 
parti,  p.  110,  rat  diffioreXtir  0vtrlat 
Kai  ioprir  aif>$6rii  cai  anmtpiipiTtn 
a!i'n\i<rtarTa.  Thuoydide* (iL  lfi,)IiM 
ioprijr  dij^iortXq,  Dio  Caasios  (:(Ltii. 
2fi,)  and  UerodotuH  (vi,  e7,)  Svaiijr 
irffUJTt\Tf, 

*  B.  iii.  ch.  23. 

"'  Lytiu  pro  Arintoph.  bouii,  and 
Inscript.  lAB,  §  5. 

"'  No.  l&O,  5  li. 
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8,  and  the  third  6*^;  and  even  Solon  granted  to  die  Athe- 
nians who  gained  the  prize  in  foreign  sacred  games^  (t.  e.  in  the 
four  great  contests^)  rewards  of  a  certain  sum  of  money^  which 
for  that  age  were  not  inconsiderable^  to  the  conqueror  at  the 
Olympic  contests  500  drachmas^  at  the  Isthmian  100,  and  to 
the  others  in  proportion''*. 

Lastly^  something  may  be  said  upon  the  splendour  of  the 
Athenian  'rrofjuTral,  or  sacred  processions.  These  indeed  yielded 
in  nothing  to  the  theatrical  representations:  no  expense  was 
spared  for  them,  and  even  the  cavalry  was  partly  maintained 
in  time  of  peace  for  their  sake.  Another  expense  connectedi 
with  this  subject  were  the  public  burials  {Srjfkoa-ukt  to^ku), 
which  indeed  only  occurred  in  time  of  war.  Again,  the  greater 
and  less  theorias,  or  sacred  embassies,  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, which  were  sent,  after  each  of  the  four  great  Grecian 
games,  to  Delos  and  to  other  sacred  places,  for  the  purposes  of 
festivals,  and  united  in  themselves  sacrifices  and  processions. 
One  part  of  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  architheorus  as  a 
lituigy,  another  part  by  the  state :  thus  the  Delphian  theori, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  received  money  for  their  journey 
and  all  their  other  expenses ;  and  thus  Aristophanes  mentions 
the  wages  of  a  theorus  to  Paros  of  so  small  an  amount  as  2 
oboli"**;  thus  also  the  Delian  architheorus  received  a  talent 
from  the  public  purse"".  The  theori  were  obliged  to  appear 
with  a  splendour  and  dignity  suitable  to  the  character  of  their 
nation ;  they  themselves,  wearing  splendid  crowns,  drove  into 
the  city  upon  crowned  chariots,  which  were  often  expensively 
painted,  gilt,  and  hung  with  carpets"^.  When  Nicias  went  as 
architheorus  to  Delos,  he  built  a  bridge  from  Rhenea  to  Delos, 
for  his  entry,  4  stadia  in  length"**.    The  passage  of  the  theori 


**  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  262. 

»*  Petit  Leg.  Att.  L  I,  29,  30. 

**  Concerning  the  former  see  An- 
drotion  ap.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Av.  1545 
(comp.  above  book  iL  ch.  6) ;  concern- 
ing the  latter  see  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1183,  where  neither  the  entrance- 
money  into  the  theatre,  nor  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers,  can  be  meant,  as  the 
Scholiast  thinks.    The  dni  docs  not 


at  all  snit  the  context;  in  the  latter 
case  a  soldier  would  have  been  called 
in  joke  a  theorus,  which  is  very  im* 
probable. 

*^^  Inscript.  168,  §  6. 

*^  Hesych.  in  v.  Bftopucos  and  his 
commentators,  and  Plutarch.  Nic.  3. 

*•*  Plutarch,  ut  sup.  See  Taylor  ad 
Marm.  Sandw.  p.  18. 
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W  ud  choruses  from  Athens  to  Delos,  cost  on  a  later  occasion 
r  7000  drachmas'",  and  the  quadriennial  DcUan  festival,  which 
'  vu  celebrated  entirely  at  the  expense  of  this  theoria,  cost, 
according  to  the  accounts  now  extant,  inclusively  of  this  latter 
expense,  but  with  the  esclusion  of  many  other  items  which  have 
been  lost,  4  talents  43  drachmas,  although  they  were  not  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  state,  but  from  those  of  the  temple  of 
Delos,  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  state  expended  much  money  upon  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals ;  wid  at  times  it  even  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
public  treasure  for  money  to  defray  those  expenses.  Thus  in 
Olymp.  92,  3,  5  talents  and  1000  drachmas  were  paid  out  of 
the  treasure  for  the  athlothetsc,  at  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Panatheniea,  and  5114  drachmas  to  tlie  aacrificers  for  the  heca- 
tomb, and  an  Olympiad  earlier  the  athlothette  received  at  the 
same  festival  255  Cyzicenic  staters  (7140  drachmas)'".  A 
large  part  of  the  other  payments  in  Olymp.  92,  3  (410  d.c.)j 
appear,  according  to  an  account  of  the  money  disbursed  from 
the  public  treasure,  of  which  the  destination  is  not  specified, 
have  been  also  for  festivala' 

For  the  administration  and  superintendence  of  all  religious 
solemnities  certun  unpaid  authorities  were  appointed,  who 
ranked  among  the  principal  public  officers.  Of  this  description 
are  the  managers  of  the  mysteries,  and  of  the  Dionysia  (eVt^e- 
Xijral  Ttov  fivim)pla>Vt  rmv  ^lovvirliov] :  to  particular  archons 
certain  sacrifices  also  belonged'",  as  well  as  to  the  generals'", 
together  with  the  collectors  of  the  people  (<TvXKoyei»  rou 
B^/iov)*'*,  and  all  sacred  rites  at  Delos  were  managed  by  the 
amphictj'ons ;  but  the  most  numerous  officers  were  the  yearly 
and  monthly  sacrificers,  the  former  of  whom  were  ten  in  num- 
ber; and  again  there  were  sacrificers  for  the  revered  goddesses 


rom  J 


*•*  Iiucript.  158,  f  5. 

"  Inscript.  147,  2d  Prytaa.  In. 
»cript.  N4;  Prj-t.  3,  Item  3. 

*''  Darlhdicmy  Mtm.  de  I'AcaJ.  dea 
InKcriptions,  tom.  xLvilL  p.  378,  calcu- 
lalei  the  monry  supplied  out  of  the 
public   treasure  for    the  fostivnls,   as 


given  in  the  Cboiwnl  InKriptiDn,u|xin 
perfectly  fabe  Buppositions;  for  which 
reasoD  I  have  mode  no  use  of  his  com- 
pulation.    (Ibid.  No.  147.) 

'"  Sigon.R.  A.  iv.  7. 

*"  Inscript.  167,  5  2,  3. 

'"  Inscript  107,  §3. 
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or  the  Eumenides  (Upowoiol  Kar  ivuivTov,  iir^fii^vioh  Upowouil 
raU  a'€fiyai9  deaU)*^^.  For  the  games  there  were  the  athlo- 
thetee,  who  had  the  particular  care  of  the  great  Panathensea 
(though  probably  with  the  exception  of  the  sacrifices)  *'%  as  also 
the  agonothetee,  Ike.  Lastly^  the  /3o&vaiy  or  purchasers  of  oxen> 
were  considered  among  the  highest  officers ;  Demosthenes  ranks 
them  with  the  sacrificers,  and  Libanius  with  the  sitonce^  gcne- 
nds,  and  ambassadors:  they  were  elected  by  the  public  assembly, 
and  provided  the  cattle  and  animals  which  were  slaughtered  at 
the  sacrifices  and  feasts*'^;  a  proof  how  important  to  the  people 
these  institutions  were^  which  suited  equally  their  appetite  and 
their  principles  of  religion^  and  by  which  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  roast  beef  of  old  England. 


Chapter  XIII. 
Donations  to  the  People. 

The  public  donations^  or  distributions  among  the  people  [Bulyo' 
fuiiy  Sia86a€i9)y  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  these  belong 
the  distributions  of  corn,  which  have  been  mentioned  before'^*. 


^^  Hesychius  in  v.    upoTroioi,  and 
his  commentators^  who  quote  Photius 
and  other  g^mmarians,  Pollux,  viii. 
107,  and  his  commentators,  Lex.  Seg. 
p.  265,  they  also  occur  particularly  often 
in  Inscript.  157,  i.  p-  250.    See  also 
Barthelemy  ut  sup.  p.  342.    The  t€po- 
froiol   Tcav  affivSiv    $€ci}Vy    quoted    by 
Photius,  are  taken  from  Demosth.  in 
Mid.  p.   562,   6.     Wliether  they,  as 
Creuzer  represents  them  (Symbolik, 
vol.  iv.  p.  518),  were  properly  priests 
for  sacrifices,  might  appear  uncertain, 
if  Demosthenes  did  not  show  that  they 
at  least  performed  the  commencement 
of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  immolation  of 
the  victim  (t6  Kordp^aaQai  rSav  Upwv), 
The  grammarians  also    consider   the 
UfHmoioi  as  having  actually  performed 
the  sacrifice.     Aristotle  Polit,   vi,   8, 
expresses    himself   too    generally    to 
allow  a  safe  conclusion  to  be  drawn, 
fhat  they  had  however  certain  duties 


of  administration  to  perform  is  evident 
from  Inscript.  Nos.  147  and  158.  That 
the  (Tc/ii/ai  6ta\  are  the  Eumenides 
is  remarked  by  Ulpian,  Photius,  and 
Harpocration,  in  v.  o-c/xvol  Btcu^  and 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  303. 

*7«  See  Inscript,  No.  147,  Pryt.  2, 
although  the  grammarians  assert,  (see 
Barthelemy  and  Photius,  and  Lex. 
Seg.)  that  the  sacrificers  had  nothing 
to  do  at  the  great  PanathcnsBa. 

^7  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  pw  570,  7>  and 
there  Ulpian.  Liban.  Declam.  viii. 
Uarpocrat.  Suid.  in  v.  ^oamjSy  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  210,  Harpocration:  ore  Xa/i- 
frp6t  ^v  6  ^avrjs  koi  al  fityurrai  dp)(ai 
cTTt  Tovr<a  €\fiporovovvTo,  Pollux  viii. 
114,  incorrectly  includes  them  among 
the  inferior  offices,  or  offices  of  $ervie€ 
{vmjptaiai).  They  occur  frequently 
in  Inscript  167. 

•78  Book  i.  ch.  15. 
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the  clenichitE,  and  the  revenues  from  the  mines,  whidt  hefore 
the  time  of  Themistncles  were  divided  among  the  citizens ;  and 
brtJy,  the  money  of  the  theories,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
Pericles  is  cliargeable.  For  this  statesman,  finding  himself 
DB^Ic  by  reason  of  the  scantiness  of  his  fortune  to  \ie  with 
other  public  leaders  and  demagogues  in  liberality,  thought  of 
(applying  his  private  incapacity  (according  to  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demonides  of  CEa),  by  a  distribu- 
lion  of  the  public  revenue,  and  bribed  the  multitude  partly  with 
the  theorica,  partly  with  the  payment  of  the  dicasts,  and  sala- 
ries of  other  descriptions'";  while  he  at  the  same  time  main- 
uined  himself  in  popular  favour  by  processions,  feastings,  and 
other  solemnities. 

The  admirers  of  the  Lacedcemonian  customs,  who,  like  Plato 
and  his  master,  formed  a  correct  judgment  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  perceived  that  Pericles  had  made  his  countrymen  covetous 
uid  indolent,  loquacious  and  effeminate,  extravagant,  vicious, 
and  unruly,  by  maintaining  them  at  the  public  expense  with 
donatives,  salaries,  and  cleruchite"",  and  by  flattering  their  sen- 
suality and  love  of  enjoyment  with  sumptuous  festivals.  Peri- 
dea  indeed  had  too  acute  a  mind  to  overiook  the  consequences 
of  his  own  measures ;  but  he  thought  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  maintaining  his  own  and  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
Greece,  tiian  by  supporting  the  populace  in  this  manner;  he 
was  aware  that  with  him  the  power  of  Athens  would  cease,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  was  possible;  but  upon 
the  whole  his  contempt  for  the  people  was  as  great  as  his  libe- 
rality towards  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  people,  so  long  as 
Pericles  lived,  were  neither  wanting  in  acti\nty  nor  public  spirit, 
which  tended  to  make  these  measures  more  harmless ;  and  as 
lung  as  neither  injustice  abroad,  nor  negligence  in  the  national 
enterprises,  nor  disorder  in  the  state,  resulted  from  them,  it 
might  even  appear  just  that  the  citizens  should  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  exertions  and  valour.  Besides  which  Pericles  could  not 
suspect  that,  twenty  Olympiads  after  his  death,  the  multitude 
would  rather  consume  the  public  revenues  in   feasting,  than 

'^*  PluUrcb.  PericL  B,  i-f.  1 1.         ""  Plat.  Gorg.  l"-  SIS  E-  PluWrch.  rtricl.  U, 
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equip  an  armament  in  defence  of  their  freedom,  a  corruption 
which  was  first  produced  by  the  avaricious  and  treacherous 
demagogues  of  later  days,  who  flattered  every  whim  of  the 
twenty-thousand-headed  hydra.  These  considerations  might 
then  appear  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Pericles.  But  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  unavoidable  result  of  his  measures 
was  to  increase  the  oppression  of  the  allies,  the  dominion  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  injustice  towards  the  opulent  citizens.  While 
Pericles  himself  only  raised  the  tribute  by  a  small  amount,  his 
successors  were  forced  to  augment  it  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in 
order  to  keep  up  his  profuse  expenditure.  The  surplus  of  the 
tributes  was  brought  by  talents  at  the  Dionysia  into  the  orchestra 
to  be  distributed :  here  the  allies  were  shown  in  what  light  their 
property  was  viewed"*.  The  oligarchical  party  was  well  aware 
that  the  abolition  of  these  payments  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
the  democracy ;  and  accordingly,  dxuing  the  government  of  the 
Five  Thousand  (Olymp.  92,  1,412  B.C.),  which  was  only  of 
very  short  duration,  no  superior  office  received  any  saLary**** 
Aristotle"'  has  indeed  already  remarked,  that  the  different  kinds 
of  salaries,  for  example,  the  wages  of  the  public  assembly,  are 
dangerous  to  the  chief  persons  in  the  state,  for  that  they  occa- 
sion the  imposition  of  property-taxes,  confiscations  of  property, 
and  bribery  of  justice.  Not  only  was  it  the  practice  to  adjudge 
property  to  the  state,  in  order  to  increase  the  revenue***,  but  the 
demagogues  publicly  declared  in  law-suits,  that  if  judgment  was 
not  given  in  some  certain  manner,  the  salaries  could  no  longer 
be  paid  to  the  people*®* ;  and  therefore  the  wealthy,  in  order  to 
prevent  every  jealousy,  made  voluntary  donations  of  their  posses- 
sions*". It  sometimes  happened  that  the  proceeds  of  confiscated 
property  were  distributed  among  the  citizens  without  authority; 
and  even  Lycurgus  divided  in  this  manner  160  talents,  which 
the  property  of  Diphilus  had  produced.  Tlius  they  were  not 
satisfied  that  by  these  distributions  the  state  was  deprived  of  its 
most  powerful  resources  for  useful  and  advantageous  objects. 


«t 


*  Isocrat.  avfifiax.  29. 


«^  Thucyd.  viU.  97. 
*«  Polit.  xi.  5. 


®^  Lys.  c.  Nicom.  p.  861.* 
*®'  Lys.  c.  Epicrat.  init 
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bat  those  who  profited  by  these  measures  encouraged  in  the 
people  a  desire  to  obtain  tiie  property  of  others,  and  widened 
die  breach  between  the  rich  and  poor,  wliich  in  the  states  of 
antiquity  was  an  incessant  and  highly  dangerous  evil.  Aristotle 
justly  compares  these  institutions  to  the  perforated  vessel  of  tlie 
Danaides,  aa  the  Athenians  were  perpetually  receiving  taxes, 
ind  Uien  paying  them  away,  and  were  then  compelled  to  raise 
fresh  supplies*!;  ^ut  the  moral  corruption  which  they  caused 
was  a  far  more  pernicious  consequence;  the  Athenians  were 
tbemsclves,  to  make  use  of  an  illustration  of  Plato's,  the 
ntsaels  of  the  Daniudes,  which  were  continually  receiving  the 
j^tification  of  their  desires,  without  ever  being  completely 
satisfied. 

The  distribution  of  the  theorica,  winch,  as  we  have  seen, 
produced  such  fatal  consequences  to  the  Athenians,  had  its 
urigin  in  the  entrance-money  to  the  theatre.  The  entrance 
having  been  at  first  free,  and  crowds  and  tumults  having  arisen 
from  Uie  concourse  of  many  persons,  of  whom  some  had  no 
right  to  enter,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a  theatre  con- 
structed of  wood,  which  was  the  only  one  that  Athens  then 
possessed,  the  scaffolding  would  break;  and  this  accident  in 
fact  took  place;  to  avoid  which  evil  it  was  determined  to  sell 
the  seats  for  S  oboli;  but  in  order  that  the  poor  might  not  be 
excluded,  the  entrance-money  was  given  them,  on  the  delivery 
of  vhich  each  person  received  his  seat'".  Persons  of  high  rank 
doubtless  at  first  disdained  this  as  well  as  other  donations'"; 
though  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  they  received  the  theo- 
ricon***.     It  is  possible  that  the  entrance-money  for  the  theatre 


1 


"  HeriM.  AniniBdv.  in  Salmaa. 
OlMerrat.  ad  I.  A.  et  11.  vi.  3,  13. 

'  [Arittot.  Polit,  vi,  5,  'Onav  8"  tlai 
rpomtiH,  fi^  iroHii-  S  i^v  ol  irifiayaiyoi 
VDwvcrc  tA  yip  mpiirra  w'/iourri.  Aafi- 
fiarmtn  it  5pi  iral  irdXif  Atatroi  rSiv 
aS/riar  i  Trrprjiiitiot  yap  i<m  nWot  i) 
Touvn)  fiorfStia  Toil  andpoit.] 

"  Ijboo.  Argom-  ad  Demosth. 
OlTiitb.  1 ;  Schol  Ludan.  Timon.  49. 
BoidM  in  Um  6rgt  wticli!  of  Aupinof, 
and  EtymoL  in  v.  Ompu'o*  apyCpiov, 


whero,  M  in  PliotioB,  there  is  a  inix< 
ture  of  the  articles  occurring  In  the 
0 1  tier  gram  mariuis.  The  account  given 
in  Lex.  Seg.  (Sii:.  uiv'fi.)  p.  189,  29, 
docs  not  deeerVB  to  bo  mentioned. 

'  Soe  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Solmas. 
Obser.  ad  I.  A,  et  R.  vi.  3,  II. 

'  Philipp.  iv,  p.  141,  18,  which  oi*- 
,  as  Valcbenaer  and  Wolf  have 
JQstlj  remarked,  is  not  the  production 
of  Demosthenes,  hot  is  compoBcd  of 
diBercut  posnges  of  tliii  orator,  and  it 
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was  introduced  before  the  theoricon  was  first  paid  by  the  state: 
it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that^  the  citizens  having  for  a  time 
defrayed  it  at  their  own  expense^  the  state  undertook  to  pay 
for  the  poor;  and  the  introduction  of  the  entrance-money  may 
be  fixed  without  improbability  as  early  as  the  70th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  500),  at  which  time  the  scaffolding  fell  in  suddenly,  when 
Pratinas,  and  probably  also  iEschylus,  were  representing  in  the 
theatre '*\     But  the  payment  of  the  theoricon  out  of  the  puUie 
money  was  first  introduced  by  Pericles**';  and  when  Hvpo- 
cration   calls  Agyrrhius   the   author  of  the  theoricon  in  the 
extended   sense   of  a  distribution  of  money,  he  refers  to  an 
increase  of  it  made  at  a  later  period,  of  which  I  shall  speak  pre* 
sently***.    This  distribution  of  the  theoricon  filled  the  theatre***. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the 
lessee  of  the  theatre  {Oearpdvrj^y  0€aTp<yn'a>\f)9,  a/o;^iT6irr»K)*^, 
who  was  bound  to  keep  the  theatre  in  repair,  and  who  paid 
something  to  the  state  for  rent,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
theatre  at  the  Piraeus.     Ulpian,  a  writer  on  whom  very  little 
dependence  can  be  placed,  affirms  that  1  obolus  was  given  to 
the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  to  the  architecton, 
and  that  the  citizens  received  the  other  for  their  support ;  this 
statement   is   however   without  foundation,   for,   according  to 
Demosthenes,    the     regular    entrance-money   was    2    oboh*"; 
although  it  is  so  far  true,  that  a  separate  payment  of  theorica 
was  made  for  the  banquet  of  the  citizens  **•.     It  might  also  be 
supposed  that,  as  Demosthenes  reckons  tlie   entrance-money 
among   the  smaller  revenues  of  the  state,   the   payment  was 


written  in  the  style  of  a  sophist.  The 
defence  of  the  theoricon  in  fparticular, 
which  occurs  in  p.  141,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  with  Demosthenes. 

"*  Vid.  Grsec.  Tragoad.  Princip.  p. 
38,  and  particularly  Hermann  de  Chore 
Eumenidum  iEschyli  Diss.  ii.  p.  viii. 
xiv, 

*•*  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  Olynth.  1 ; 
Plutarch.  Pericl.  9. 

*•'  Petit  iv.  10,  9,  unjustly  charges 
the  grammarian  with  confounding  this 
with  the  i)ay  of  the  assembly. 


"8  Plutarch  de  Sanit.Tuend.  p.  373, 
vol.  i.  ed.  Hutt. 

»*  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  Olynth.  1; 
cf.  Casaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  11. 

"*  De  Corona,  p.  234,  23. 

"•  Ilarpocrat.  in  v.  ^ra>pucoy  (from 
Philinus),  from  which  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  BttapiKo.  in  Suidas,  and  the 
third  in  Photius,  is  transcribed.  As 
this  is  frequently  the  case,  I  shall  not 
always  quote  Suidas  and  Photius, 
where  they  have  nothing  new. 
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Kctivcd  on  thr  public  account,  and  not  for  the  lessee;  but 
trtn  though  the  tenant  received  it,  it  might  have  been  enumer- 
•ted  among  the  national  profits,  inasmuch  as  he  paid  a  rent  to 
the  state;  so  that  this  example  from  Demosthenes,  who  only 
tpeaka  in  genera)  terms,  and  without  any  great  precision,  proves 
Mithing  in  contradiction  to  my  opinion. 

Tlie  privilege  of  receiving  the  theorica  was  obtained  through 

npatration  in  the  book  of  the  citizens  (\ijfia/j;^iicoi'  ypafifia- 

nioc)'*';  the  distribution  was  made  both  individually  and  by 

tiibcs*",  absentees  receiving  notliing'";  and  it  took  place  in 

the  aasembly'",  which   was   sometimes   held    in  the  theatre, 

puticularly   when   the  business  related  to  the  celebration  of 

lie  Dionysia"'.     The   application   of  the   theorica   was  soon 

Wended,  and  money  was  distributed  on  other  occasions  than 

••  the   tlieatre*"',  though  always  at   the   celebration   of  some 

QtivaJ;  and  as  either  a  play  or  procession  was  invariably  con- 

beded  with  it,  the  name  still  continued  applicable.     Under  the 

Iwsd  of  theorica  were  also  comprised  the  sums  expended  upon 

Wcritices  and  other  solemnities"'.     Not  only  at  the   Panathe- 

WBa"*,  but  at  alt  the  great  festivals  {Upo/XTiviaiy",  theorica  were 

distributed.     In  the  Choiseul  Inscription  we  find  that  in  Olymp. 

92,3  (u.c.  410),  from  the  pubHc  treasure  alone  {probably  how- 

erer  on  con<lition  of  repayment)  in  the  first  seven  prytaneias  16 

talent*  4767  drachmas  were  paid  to  the  hellenotamice,  under 

the  name  of  diobelia,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  theorica.    The 

citizens  were  thus  to  be  enabled  to  celebrate  the  festival  with 

greater  luxury;  and  firom  this  altered  destination  of  the  money 

there  has  arisen  an  uncertainty  whence  the  theoricon  took  its 

name;    and  Ammonius,  in   direct   contradiction   to   Ctecilius, 

denies  that  it  had  reference  to  spectacles  (Beai)"*.     From  this 


■'  DeoKNth.  e.  Leochar.  p.  1091  sq. 

**■  Henld.  ut  Eup.  vi.  3,  10,  olao 
Lticim  lunon.  49. 

"*  Ujperidfaap.naTpoctat.  ut  sup. 

"•  MacK  c.  Ctwph.  p.  Ma. 

**'  Lex.  ap.  Demoath.  c.  Mid.  p. 
&I7.    Compare  Iioci>t.  avftfta}(.  29. 

**'  LibMiius  at  fup. 


Uesjch.  in  v.  Otapvih  jfpiniaTa, 
niv  apyvpior,  and  Ofupoi,  and  hi* 

See  above,  chap.  7. 

**'  Hesfch.  in  v.  gtapmi  ^pni"'"'- 
Veto,  c  Leocliar.  ut  sup. 

••'  Dlpian.ad  Demmth.  Olynth.  iii. 

•••  Ammonina  in  r.  Otupit,  where 
he  falaely  derive*  it  from  Otof  i^w ; 
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ftainty  the  question  suggests  itself,  whether  the  rate  of  the 
ricon  for  the  separate  festivals  was  not  raised  when  its 
;cts  were  multiplied,  and  whether  the  difference  in  the  state- 
its  of  ancient  writers  may  not  be  thus  explained.    Hie 
mmarians  speak  in  general  of  2  oboli**';  the  inscription  above 
srred  to  mentions  the  diobelia,  as  also  Aristotle  and  the 
:xicon  Rhetoricum'®*.    In  an  oration  falsely  indeed  attributed 
Demosthenes,  but  not  on  that    account   undeserving   of 
edit'®*,  the  theoricon,  for  the  distribution  of  which  a  nominal 
isembly  was  held,  is  estimated  at  2  oboli.    On  the  other  hand, 
^hilochorus,   as  quoted  by   Harpocration,  states,  that  '^the 
heoricon  was  originally  a  drachma  for  the  theatre,  whence 
after  times  it  received  its  name,^^  and  the  grammarians  mentioi 
the  same  amount'**;  Lucian'*'  speaks  of  the  drachma  and  th 
3  oboli,  where  from  the  context  the  former  can  only  be 
to  the  theoricon,  and  the  latter  to  the  pay  of  the  assembly  or 
the  dicasts;  and  in  the  spurious  Procemia  to  the  Public  Speech 
of  Demosthenes'*'  it  is  said,  ^^  with  the  drachma,  and  the  chtxs 
(of  wine  probably),  and  the  4  oboli  (which  latter  I  confess   I 
cannot  explain),  the  orators  prolong  the  life  of  the  people,  si 
physicians  do  of  the  dying/^     The  difficulty  appears  to  vanish 
if  we  admit  that  the  theoricon  was  very  variable,  which  seems 
to  be  pointed  at  by  Harpocration;  nor  will  I  deny  that  this  was 
the  case:  since  however  2  oboli  are  mentioned  both  in  ancient  and 
recent  times,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised  by  increasing 
the  regular  rate;  the  change  was  probably  effected  by  doubling  or 
trebling  the  same  2  oboli  for  festivals  which  lasted  several  days, 
in  such  a  manner  that  for  a  festival  of  three  days  a  drachma  was 


dm  TO  €v  raii  ioprais  €is  tovs  $€ovi  ■  ovs  KaBrjfiivos  6  l^TJfios  €fua6o<f)6p€i, 
cv<rc/3cty  koX  iinOvtiv  (as  Valckenaer  i      ^*  Ilfpt  avvra^.  p.  169,  1. 
corrects  for  vmBdv)  kol  €L><f)paiy€a6ai,     |      ^^"  llesycli.  and  Siiid.  in  v.  fipaxi 
**^  Ulpian,  Libanius,  Suidas,  in  the  !  x^^^C^^^^y  Zenob.  iii.  27. 


""  Demosth.  Kulog.  36,  where  J. 
Gessncr  thinks  tliat  tlie  drachma  is  ' 
pay  of  the  orators,  whicli  howevci 


first  article,  Etymol.  Pliotius  in  the 
first  article,  Schol.  Aristoph.Vesp.  1 1 83. 
»*«  Aristot,  Tolit.  ii.  5  (ii.  4,  11,  ed. 
Schneid.),  who  calls  it  dio>/3oXta,  al-  !  too  small  a  sum  for  the  regular  8ii|)« 
though  he  8i)eak8  of  it  with  another  ■  to  be  meant  here,     lie  should  1 
view.     Schneider   has  not   examined 'rather  instanced  the  pay  of  the  sena 
tho  subject  with  sufficient  accuracy.        »'*  P.  1451),  27. 
Lex.  Scg.  p.  237,  d«u^X(a*  offoXot  duo, 
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pren,  and  for  one  of  two  days  4  oboli,  to  which  the  above-cited 
puaige  of  tlie  pscudo-DciuostJicnes  may  be  referred.  Hcsycbius, 
Suidas,  and  Zenobiua,  indeed,  assert,  that  in  the  archonshipof 
Kopbantus  the  theoricon  amounted  to  a  drachma;  but  this  is 
not  contrarj-  to  my  supposition.  Diopliantus  was  archon  in 
Olymp.  96,  2  {B.C.  395),  according  to  Petifs  correct  remark, 
n^nst  which  it  is  needless  to  object  that  the  nation  could  not 
U  that  tune  have  given  so  high  a  theoricon,  as  it  had  not  yet 
neorered  from  its  impoverished  state;  for  it  was  precisely  at 
ftia  moment  that  the  condition  of  Athens  began  to  ameliorate; 
•nd  with  the  democratic  constitution  which  then  existed,  it 
Ironld  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  object  to  restore  the 
theoricon:  and  tJiis  probably  was  in  fact  the  case;  so  that  for 
tlie  great  festivals  of  three  days  a  diobelia  was  paid  three  times. 
From  n  passage  of  Harpocration"",  rather  obscurely  expressed, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  its  renewal  was  effected  by  Agyrrhius, 
\tbo  flourished  at  this  period,  and  who,  as  will  be  presently 
ihown,  tripled  the  pay  of  the  assembly  about  the  same  time. 
Moreover  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  age  which  followed 
the  anarchy,  ihe  price  of  an  ordinarj'  place  in  tlie  theatre 
ranained  at  2  oboli"*;  the  price  of  the  best  places  at  the 
representation  of  comedies  was  at  the  highest  no  more  than  a 
drscbina*". 


rfr  UHry  xprnutra  riiru  ray  r^v  jr<iX«a>[ 
umpor  it  KoTtrlBiTO  ("rrc  rac  brjiuiaiai 


■   jrptuT 


ifpfoTo 'AyOppwc  o  i'jfLayayus.  PhotiuB 
haa  Ihe  same  Hrticle,  only  ho  omita  the 
roost  imporUuit  part,  tbe  mentiou  of 
Agyn-hiua: 

"*  Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  234, 
whera  be  t»j%  it  it  hod  not  been  ordered 
that  the  architecton  was  to  assign  a 
place  to  Philip's  ambassadora,  tliejr 
■ntut  have  sat  tv  roir  Svoii'  li^Xou-, 
which  ahould  not  be  taken  with  Ilier. 
Wolf  for  ivtiai  afioKoin,  for  in  that  csae 


what  would  be  (lie  nsc  of  tbe  preposi- 
tion and  the  article  ?  Rei^e  cor- 
rectly rcft^n  it  to  a  particular  place; 
it  roeaoa  however  a  common,  as  op- 
posed to  a  good,  seat ;  sucb  for  instance 
OS  the  place  of  tboec  wlio  liad  the  pri- 
vilege of  procdrin  (cf.  -Eschin,  c.  Cte- 
oiph.  p.  4CC),  which  the  ambeGsadora 
occupied!  what  ITlpian  (p.  281,  ed. 
Bekker.),  or  rather  the  collection  of 
scholia  composed  of  various  kindi  of 
notes,  saj-s  in  this  place  about  a  trio- 
bolon  and  on  obolus,  is  mere  absurdity. 
"*  Plat.  Apol.  Bocrat.  p.  20  E. 
Suidaa  also  and  Pbotius  (in  the  second 
article)  in  v.  Stapixa,  and  Schol.  Lu- 
cian.  ut  sup.  aaiert  that  n  drachma  was 
the  highest  nun  whicli  was  given  form 
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If  we  reckon  that  18^000  people  received  the  theoricon — 
and  the  number  cannot  have   been  well  less — the    diobelia 
for  one  day  amounted  to  a  talent;  and  since  it  was  withoat 
doubt  paid  on  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  in  the  course  of  a 
year^  the  lowest  rate  at  which  we  can  estimate   the  annual 
expense  of  it^  is  from  25  to  30  talents.    They  were  not  however 
satisfied  with  allowing  it  to  remain  at  this  point,  but,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  they  squandered  away  as  theorica  all  the 
money  destined  for  the  uses  of  war.    It  was  by  this  means  that 
the  Athenians  delivered  themselves  to  the  power  of  Macedon. 
'^  With  the  death  of  Epaminondas/'  says  Justin*^%  who  pixH 
bably  avails  himself  of  an  idea  of  Theopompus,  ^^  perished  alsc 
the  virtue  of  the  Athenians.     For  after  the  excitement  whicl 
had  been  produced  by  the  emulation  existing  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Epaminondas  had  ceased,  they  resigned  themselvef 
to  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  squandered  away  on  festivaLi 
and  shows  the  public  revenue  which  formerly  had  been  used  for 
the  equipment  of  fleets  and  armies.    Then  were  the  taxes,  witb 
which  soldiers  and  sailors  used  to  be  maintained,  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.     Tims  was  Philip  able  to 
gain  the  ascendancy .^^   What  in  Pericles  indeed  originated  from 
no  motives  of  patriotism,  was  employed  by  profligate  demagogues 
to  work  upon  a  depraved  multitude;  and  we  may  here  remark 
that  nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  how  destructive  the 
immorality  of  the  governors  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 
For  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  chief  promoters  of  the  theoricon 
were  men  distinguished  for  their  efieminacy,  immoraUty,  and 
general  depravity  ?     Agyrrhius,  who  by  his  profuse  administra- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  obtained  so  great  popularity,  that 
after  the  death  of  Thrasybulus  (Olymp.  97,  b.c.  389)  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  generaP'^,  was  notorious  for  his 
effleminacy,  farmed  the  taxes  like  an  usurer,  and  was  in  prison 


place;  but  to  suppose  that  a  lower  sum  ;      ''®  vd.  9.    lie  says  at  the  end,  ZN- 


was  never  given,  as  they  assume,  with 
the  exception  of  Fhotius,  is  absurd, 
since  it  would  contradict  what  occurs 
before. 


vidi  cceptum  est,  which  is  not  entirely 
correct. 

•>7  Xenoph.  Hell.^  iv.  8,  31 ;  Died- 
xiv.  99. 
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ntaj  ycftra  for  embezzlement  of  public  mimey"".  Eubulus  of 
Aniphlj'stus,  by  his  distribution  of  the  theorica,  arrived  at  the 
Ugiiect  pitch  of  popuLir  favour'",  and  after  his  death  great 
honours  were  decreed  him  (as  had  been  done  to  Lycurgus  and 
Demosthenes),  which  ilyperides  spoke  of  in  his  orotion  vfpi 
fir  EiiffovKov  SupfoJv;  but  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  being 
ia  the  pay  of  Philip,  and  was  actively  instrumental  to  the 
downfai  of  his  country.  The  severe  but  impartial  Tlieopompus 
pTC  bis  character  witli  perfect  justice, "  that  be  was  a  celebrated 
demagogue,  active  and  indefatigable  in  his  vocation,  but  that 
Airing  his  administration  and  by  his  distributions  of  money, 
Athens  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  inactivity  and  indolence, 
*toeeding  even  Tarentum  in  extravagance  and  debauchery"'." 
wtly,  what  shall  we  say  of  Demades,  who  promised  each 
Athenian  50  drachmas  for  tbe  Choeis  in  order  to  hinder  the 
*SU'pment  of  a  fleet  against  Alexander  for  tbe  support  of  the 
^mon  safety  of  Greece"" ;  and  carried  his  effrontery  to  such 
>  pitch  as  to  call  these  distributions  the  cement  of  the  demo- 
Oacy"*'?  Even  /Eschinea'"  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  for  he  at 
leut  declared  himself  hostile  to  the  distribution  of  the  revenue; 


'•  Conctrning  liim  eco  llarpocra- 
tioii  in  V.  'Ayirppiot,  and  lliere  Valesius 
(dd  6uidas,  also  Deinosih.  c,  Timo- 
tnL  p.  74S,  16,  and  Aadocid.  de  M;st. 
p.  85,  who  ironicaUy  calls  him  rir 
■oXir  tayiMr,  tod  the  paBMge«  col- 
lected b7  Ueumns,  Lect.  AtL  vL  4. 

"*  Hee  book  ii.c.  I  and  7-  Coaccmmg 
the  theories  which  he  dUtributed,  sec 
more  particuUrlj'  Phllinus  ap.  llurpo- 
cT&t.  and  Photiiut  in  v.  OiapiiuL 

***  Theopompua  in  the  Icolh  book 
of  the  Histor;  of  Philip  liad  treated 
of  the  Athenian  demagogues,  and  par- 
licnlarl]'  of  t^ubiitus.  Some  account 
from  that  BOiuro  ia  given  by  IIar]>o- 
cration  in  v,  EC^vXot,  and  more  by 
Athen.JT.p.  166E,  according  to  whom 
W  had  called  him  ncnrror.  But  the 
fimmfB  of  Theopompni  quoted  as  a 
proof  nltn  to  the  Athenian  people 
md  oM  t«    ~ 


diffinv  rt 


Tnt    »ffTIUO-tlt  «!)(«    fidlTll'    QK/MT^t,  O  H 

T»>'  'A0!]ifa!ior  ml  rot  trpe<r6iovt  tara- 
luo6o^pav  SuirrrtXtiHi'.  Casaubon 
perceived  this,  but  Schwaigbaiuser 
confiues  it  all  agtun.  altliough  the 
passage  of  jGachines  (c.  Cteeiph.  p. 
300),  which  he  had  already  quoted 
npon  the  word  Karatuadiiifxiptiv  might 
have  taught  liira  that  the  people  ia 
meant.  Theopompus  however  had 
evidently  censured  Eubulus  severely, 
and  compared  him  to  his  disadvantage 
with  Callistratus,  the  son  of  Callicrstea, 
whoee  luxurious  life  he  indeed  blamed, 
but  qipears  to  have  praised  his  poli- 
tical CODlIUCt. 

*"  Bee  book  iL  cb.  6. 

■"  Plutar«h.  Qn.  Plat.  z.  4. 

■■  Aschin.  c.  Ctenph.  p.  M2. 
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although  his  professions  and  his  real  opinions  probably  disa- 
greed.   What  however  was  the  public  and  private  life  of  De— 
mades  ?    Though  a  man  of  such  splendid  qualities  of  mind  that 
an  ancient  said  of  him^  that  he  was  above  the  state^  while  be 
could  only  call  Demosthenes  worthy  of  the  state,   he  yet 
became  openly  a  traitor  to  his  country,  indulging  only  his  own 
appetites,  and  his  principles  were  as  loose  as  his  wit  was 
unscrupulous.     It  is  vain  to  urge  in  extenuation  of  his  public 
conduct  that  a  fragment  only  of  the  vessel  of  the  state  was  left 
to  his  charge,  which  was  scarce  worth  preserving  from  ship- 
wreck; he  himself  was,  as  Plutarch  happily  expresses  it,  the 
shipwreck  of  the  state"*.     How  disgracefully  he  yielded  himself 
to  the  will  of  Antipater;  how  did  he  delight  in  every  unla^ 
practice,  and  in  dissolute  opulence,  fragrant  with  perfumes  and 
walking  in  a  costly  chlamys !     He  lived  in  such  a  manner  that 
Antipater  could  never  supply  him  with  money  sufficient  for  his 
purposes,  and  aptly  said  of  him  when  he  grew  old,  ^that  like  s^ 
dressed  ox  upon  the  altar,  nothing  remained  of  him  but  belly 
and  tongue'**.     His  profligate  life  hardly  allows  us  to  bestoiT 
upon  Ills  mournful  deatli  the  compassion  which  common  huma* 
nity  would  dictate. 

Chapter  XIV. 
Pay  of  the  Members  of  the  Public  Assembly y  and  of  the  Senate. 

The  salaries  at  Athens  were  of  various  kinds,  but  the  most 
important  were  the  wages  of  the  assembly,  the  senate,  and  the 
dicasts. 

The  nature  of  democracy  requires  that  all  public  affairs 
should  be  determined  upon  by  the  wliole  people  in  an  assembly, 
and  that  the  business  and  decrees  be  prepared  beforehand  by  a 
select  body,  which  should  have  the  management  of  them,  and 
execute  the  resolutions  of  the  popular  asseml)ly;  and  unless 


"*  Plutarch.  Phoc.  1,  where  he  calls    there  is  however  no  other  word  by 
him  the   pavdyiov  rrjs  iroXcci)^,  which    which  it  can  be   traa<tlaied  into   our 
does  not  however  signify  shipwreck,  |  language, 
bnt  a  fragment  of  a  vessel  wrecked  ;        ^*^  Pint.  Phoc.  20,  2f»,  30. 
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BgOTcming  jMrner  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  mob,  the 
I  people  should  receive  no    pecuniary  compensation    for    tlieiir 
ihare  in  the  government,  an  expense  which  it  is  impossible  to 
I  Wray  by  revenues  justly  raised;  it  is  a  condition  requisite  for 
I  good  govomraent,  that  all  who  wish  to  partake  in  the  ruling 
poicer  should  support   themselves  upon   their  own  property. 
Alliens  was  not,  however,  the  only  state  in  which  the  people 
Bfrc  paid  for  governing;  a  similar  system  of  salaries  had  been 
nitroJuccd  at  Rhodes  by  the  demagogues'".     As  to  the  wages 
<rf  tlie  dicasts,  it  is  right  that  some  compensation  should  bo 
»llowed  for  the  performance  of  judicial  duties,  and  it  has  been 
*t  all  times  customary;    oligarchies,  indeed,  were  enabled  to 
^mpel  the  rich  by  the  threat  of  punishment  to  execute  these 
duties,  whereas  in  democracies  the  poor  were  pwd  for  their 
Ubour*".     But  from  the  number  of  judges  in  a  democratical 
*ourt  of   justice,   this    practice  could    not  exist  without  the 
ttpenses  being  defrayed  by  a  tux,  which  it  was  impossible  to  i 
taise  without  oppression.     And  if  Athens,  like  other  states,  had 
onljt  decided  her  own  law-suita,  it  would  not  have  been  nccea- 
«iry  to   pay  the  dicasts;  the  citizens  would   have  remained  at 
their  business,  active  and  industrious.     But  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  allied  states,  Athens,  in  order  to  insure  her  own  power, 
usurped  the  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  the  people  were  well 
pleased  that  the  custom-duties  became  by  these  means  more 
productive,  that  the  judicial  fees  were  multiplied,  and  that  the 
rent  of  houses  and  slaves  was  increased'".     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  number  of  causes  was  so  much  augmented  that 
there  were  more  to  decide  in  Athens  than  in  the  whole  of 
Greece;  and  the  law-suits,  particularly  as  the  festivals  produced 
so  Urge  a  number  of  days  on  which  no  business  was  done,  were 
extremely  protracted,  unless  indeed  they  were  accelerated  by 
bribery"*,  which  was  carried  on  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  Rome, 
in  an  open  and  systematic  manner.     Nearly  the  third  part  of 
the  citizens  sat  as  judges  every  day;  hence  that   passion  for 


i'"  Xenoph.  de  Hep.  Ath.  3,  Aris- 
toph.  Av.  1430,  14e&. 
"*  Xenopli.  ut  Slip.  3,  2. 
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judging  necessarily  arose^  which  Aristophanes  describes  in  the 
Wasps^  and  the  citizens  were  thus  not  only  made  averse  to 
every  profitable  and  useful  employment^  but  were  rendered- 
sophistical  and  litigious,  and  the  whole  town  became  full  o 
pettifoggers  and  chicaners,  who  were  without  any  real  know 
ledge  of  law  or  justice,  and  on  that  account  only  the  more 
and  thoughtless.    According  to  the  expression  of  the 
poet,  they  sat  like  sheep,  muffled  up  in  their  cloaks,  and  wi 
their   judicial  staff,  for  3  oboli  a  day,  thinking  mdeed  tha 


they  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state,  while  they  were  thei 
selves  the  tools  of  the  party-leaders. 

The  wages  of  the  assembly  {jiiados  iKtcXfjaiaoTiKos) 
sovereign  people  paid  to  itself.    The  honour  of  inventing  th5S 
salary  is  contended  for  between  Callistratus  and  Agyrrhiu^s 
and  fortunately  both  claimants  can  be  satisfied.     Pericles,  ^m: 
far  as  we  know,  had  no  share  in  it,  and  it  may  be  asserted  wifcli 
sufficient  probability  that  this  payment  had  not  been  intro- 
duced in  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  his  administration.    ^  Wh^n 
the  noble    Myronides    ruled,'*  observes  Aristophanes***,  yith 
reference  to  the  wages  of  the  ecclesiasts,  "  no  one  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  state  for  money/'     Now  Myronides  was  an 
early  contemporary  of  Pericles^^*;  after  the  time  then  of  this 
Myronides,  and  consequently  long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
influence  of  Pericles,  the  payment  of  the  ecclesiasts  was  intro- 
duced, which    at   first  amounted  to  1  obolus,  and  afterwards 
to  3.     Callistratus  Parnytes  first  introduced  the  obolus  as  the 
pay  of  the  ecclesiasts®",  and  this  was  a  considerable  time  before 
the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  acted  in  Olymp. 
96,  4  (b.c.  393);  but  at  what  particular  period  we  are  ignorant, 
since  who  this  Callistratus  was  is  wholly  unknown.     The  most 
celebrated  of  the  persons  of  this  name  is  Callistratus,  the  son  of 


«»  Eccles.  302. 

"•*  Myronides  was  general  in  tlie 
80th  Olympiad  (b.c.  46*0-67),  Thucyd. 
i.  lOd,  108,  iv.  95;  Diod.  xi.  97,  81 ; 
cf.  Plutarch.  Pericl.  10.  The  Myro- 
nides in  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  742, 
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25,  is  a  different  person.  nation. 


Append.  Vatic.  Proverb,  iii.  35, 
'0/3oX6v  (vp€  Uapuvrrjs,  That  Petit 
should  suppose  (iii.  1,  3,)  that  the  ec- 
clesiasts here  mentioned  might  be  the 
orators,  is  quite  natural,  as  he  always 
hits  upon  the  most  improbable  expla- 
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Ilicrates,  of  Aphidna,  the  near  relation  of  Agyrrhius'",  a 
&nious  orator  and  general  in  the  100th  and  lOlst  Olympiads"* 
/>.c.  380-73),  censured  for  his  private  life  by  Theopompus, 
wDt  praised  for  his  zeal  in  the  public  service"*;  he  is  said  to 
*«ve  excited  Demosthenes  to  the  study  of  eloquence  by  the 
wooQS  law-suit  concerning  Oropus*",  and  having  been  at  first 
acquitted,  was  afterwards  condemned  to  death  in  Olymp.  10-i,  3 
(b.c.  362);  he  lived  in  Macedonia,  chiefly  at  Melhone,  and  was 
the  founder  of  Datum'",  and  is  doubtless  tlie  person  to  whom 
the  improvement  in  the  system  of  custom-duties  in  Macedonia  I 
i»  ascribed"';  finally,  after  his  return  from  exile  he  was  put  to  ' 
<leatli.  This  person,  however,  lived  at  too  late  a  period  to  have 
been  Hie  introducer  of  the  obolus;  and  still  less  can  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  the  Callistratus,  who  wasarchon  in  Olymp,  106, 
2  (B.C.  355).  Not  then  to  mention  less*  noted  persons  of  this 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  Callistratus,  the  son  of  Empedui, 
is  meant,  who  in  Olymp.  91,  4  (b.c.  413),  perished  as  com- 
mander of  cavalrj-  in  the  Sicilian  expedition'";  or  jicrhaps  Cal- 
listratus of  Marathon,  who  in  Olymp.  92,  3  {b.c.  410),  was 
ireasurcr  of  the  goddess"",  and  probably  is  the  same  person 
as  the  knight  of  the  tribe  Leontis  (to  which  Marathon  be- 
longed], who  was  killed  during  the  anarchy  by  the  party  in  the 
PirsBus"'.  The  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  ecclesiasts  to  3 
oboli  evidently  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the  Ecclesia- 
zustc  of  Aristophanes,  perhaps  in  Olymp.  96,  3   (394   b.c.)'*% 


*"  Concerning  liim  see  DcmoBlh.i 
{>ro  Corona,  p.  301,  18,  c.  Timocrat.  p. 
743,  Zl,  de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  *i6,  13, 
OTBt.c.  NejBr.  p.  1363,  la,  and  p. 
ISaft,  18,  c.  Timoth.  p.  1 1S7,  7,  p- 1188, 
10,  p.  1198,  10.  Tbe  tntter  speech, 
together  nilli  (hat  adjust  Neara,  b 
pnibablj  not  the  work  of  Dcmmlhe- 
ne«,  according  lo  the  BiiBpirion  of  the 
ancients  ap.    Ilarpocrat.   in  v.   c 

*■•  See  book  iii.  ch.   18.      He  also 
orcun  in  Xenophon'a  Hellenics. 
•"  Ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  106  H 
"  Cf.   Hohnkcn.  Hiit.  CriL  Oral. 
p.  140,  vol.  ^-iiL  of  Heiake's  Oiulors. 


"'  I>einoHlh.c.PolycI.  p.  1220,1221; 
Scjliix  p.  27,  Isocrat.  (ru/if«ij[.  0,  coinp. 
Kiebuhr,  Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Acndemy  for  1804—1811,  p.  93,  M. 

"•  Fseud-Ariatot.  (Eton.  2,  22. 
This  lie  did  in  his  exile,  not  for  Athe- 
nians, us  Schneider  appears  to  tliink, 
bill  fur  the  Alacedonians. 

"'  raiisan.  vii.  16.  In  thu  Liven  of 
tht.-  Ten  Omlon  ([>emoeth.  ad  init.} 
IhiH  one  is  strangely  confounded  with 
the  celebrated  Apbidoeau. 

'"  InscripL  No.  147,  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

'-'  Xenoph.  Hell.  U.  4,  18. 

'"  Aristoph.    EccL  302,  380,  392, 
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when  Agyrrhiiis  re-established  the  theoricon;  to  him  also  the 
Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes'^'  ascribes  the  first  introduction  of 
the  wages  of  ecclesiasts;   from  which  it  is  evident,  as  Petit 
remarked'^,  that  he  was  the  person  who  increased  them. 

The  number  of  the  Athenian  citizens  cannot  be  taken  on 
an  average,  as  has  been  before  shown,  at  more  than  20,000;  it 
is  absurd  then  to  suppose  that  there  were  assemblies  of  30,000 
persons.  But  of  these  20,000  many  were  absent  in  the  coun- 
try on  military  service,  or  upon  mercantile  business;  or  even  if 
they  were  in  the  city,  they  did  not  attend  the  assembly;  so  that, 
particular  cases  being  excepted,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  assembly  ever  contained  a  very  large  number.  But  after 
the  introduction  of  the  3  oboli,  there  was  a  more  numerous 
attendance  of  the  poor  citizens.  *^  Formerly  when  the  eccle- 
siasts only  received  1  obolus,'*  says  Aristophanes  in  the 
Ecclesiazusse,  ^^  the  people  sat  talking;  now  that  they  receive 
3  oboli  they  crowd  in  numbers"**;  and  jostle  against  one 
another  for  this  small  sum'**.'*     But  the  wealthy  usually  were 


543.  This  increased  pay  also  occurs 
in  the  Plutus,  vs.  329,  which  passage 
is  therefore  from  the  second  edition 
produced  in  Olymp.  97,  4  (b.c.  389); 
the  date  of  the  first  is  Olymp.  92,  4 
(B.C.  409).  The  triobolon  in  the 
ecclcsia  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  17  K 

=^*^  Eccl.  102. 

'^*'  Leg.  Att.  iii.  I,  3.  The  Scholi- 
ast of  Aristophanes  (Plut.  329,  330,) 
speaks  of  the  pay  being  raised  to  3 
oboli,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
done  by  Cleon,  but  we  must  avoid 
understanding  this  of  the  wages  of  the 
ecclesiasts,  which  are  there  confound- 
ed with  the  pay  of  the  dicasts,  although 
the  words  are  ambiguous  ;  it  refers  to 
the  wages  of  the  dicasts.  Both  have 
"been  frequently  confounded  with  one 
another  by  both  ancient  and  modem 
interpreters ;  for  instance,  by  Span- 
heim  upon  Aristophanes,  and  by  the 
Scholiast  to  the  same  poet.  The 
author  of  the  note  to  the  SGlst  verse 


of  the  Clouds  even  explains  the 
6fio\6s  rfXiaoTiKos  as  the  pay  of  the 
ecclesiasts,  which  passage  is  not  to  be 
be  corrected,  but  the  mistake  is  solely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  writer.  I  may  also  mention  tliat 
I  have  intentionally  omitted  Pollux 
viii.  11 3, as  his  words  are  too  indefinite 
to  allow  us  to  infer  from  them  with 
Meursius  (Lect.  Att.  v.  12,  vi.  4,)  that 
the  wages  of  the  ecclesiasts  ever  were 
an  obelus;  it  is  even  preferable  to  refer 
the  three  words  that  occur  there, 
TpioifidkoVf  dt<i>^o\oVf  and  o;SoXor,  all 
to  the  pay  of  the  dicasts. 

'"  Aristoph.  Eccl.  302  sqq.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
(Polit.  iv.  15,)  that  where  the  nation  is 
wealthy  or  the  ecclesiasts  receive  pay, 
the  people  being  unoccupied  fre- 
quently assemble  and  decide  every- 
thing, without  the  senate  having  any 
great  influence. 

^*«  Aristoph.  Plut.  329. 
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|Uil  lo  stay  away  from  the  public  assemblies,  so  tbat  Aristotle'" 
rKoramendcd  that  a.  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  them  if  they 
diii  not  attend,  and  to  give  wages  to  the  poor  alone,  in  order  to 
pfftducc  a  salutary  mixture  of  both  classes ;  the  rich  therefore 
Jwsys  composed  the  minority.  It  is  probable  that  we  should 
Mt  err  much  if  we  took  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  about 
6000';  we  know  that  in  certain  cases,  particularly  for  the  ' 
lUificatioii  of  a  decree  relating  to  an  individual  {privilei/'mm), 
iitfh  as  OHtracism  or  the  admission  of  a  fresh  citizen,  6000  ' 
Vote*  were  requisite"*,  in  order  to  secure  a  large  majority;  in 
general  then  not  many  more  than  6000  could  have  Iwen  pre- 
wnt.  If  we  suppose  8000,  the  wages  of  an  assembly  taken  at 
i  oboli  amount  to  about  4000  drachmas.  Now  there  were 
brty  regular  assemblies  in  a  year;  the  extraordinarj'  meetings 
(•Hch  were  numerously  attended)  at  very  disturbed  seasons 
*i«cded  the  number  of  the  regular"";  but  u])on  an  average 
iwt  more  than  ten  can  be  fairly  assumed,  one  being  reckoned 
to  each  prytaneia.  Consequently  the  wages  of  the  assembly 
'^not  be  estimated  at  more  than  30  or  35  talents,  and  thus 
"  is  not  true  that  they  fell  more  heavily  on  the  public  than 
the  wages  of  the  dicasts"".  The  money  was  paid  to  each  per- 
son as  he  entered  the  assembly  by  the  thesmothetBe"',  which 


*'  PoUL  iv.  H  ;  cf.  iv.  fi. 

•  The  Bulbor  says  in  the  Addenda 
Ihftt  "  th«  number  of  citizens  attend- 
ing the  ecclesia  is  estimated  too  higli. 
Accordiog  to  the  oligarclia  in  Tlmcy- 
didee  viii.  72,  there  never  was  aa  as- 
gembly  of  &D00  to  deliberate  on  the 
moat  important  questions:  kui'tdi  oi 
winroTf  'AdijHiMnic  Bio  rat  irrpaTilas  kq'i 
rrir  {nripifHOr  dtrxMofi!  oiiti' npdyfia 
oCrit  ftiya  (Xflfii-  j9ouX<uij-DiTac,  ry  ^ 
B-fpnuiDxtXuivc  (wikOt'iv.  According 
lo  this  fanage  then  it  must  be  afaumcd 
that  the  (XMM}  votes,  wbi[:h  was  the 
Dumber  prescribed  for  certain  ques- 
tiOM,  wms  not  the  number  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  particular  subject  \a  de- 
bate, but  only  of  the  citizens  wlio  voted 
both  nj»  on  the  question,  wiiich  in- 
deed i»  esprcaal]'  atatcd  to  have  been 


the  case  with  regard  to  the  Ostracisin, 
althougli  when  I  wrote  the  passage  in 
the  text  it  appeared  lo  me  improbable. 
Tlie  accurate  iuvestigation  of  tliis  point 
must  however  be  deferred  to  some 
oilier  occasion." 

•'"  Petit.  Leg.  AIL  ii.  l,8;ii.3,IO; 
SIgon.  It.  A.  ii.  4.  The  remarks  tliat 
Petit  Ims  made  in  different  places  (ii. 
1,0;  iii.  1,3;  iii.  3,  ad  fiu.)  concern- 
ing tiiis  mnjority  of  the  votes,  wliich 
was  not  liy  .iny  means  necessary  for  all 
decrees,  arise  from  mere  miaappreben- 
sioD  and  delusion. 

"'  Mach.  do  Fals.  Leg.  p.  261. 

""  As  Meinerssaysin  biBG«>rAKA/< 
d«  Uriprungt,  Forlgangi,  und  Verfallt 
iUt  WitHmchnften,  vol.ii.  p.  ISO. 

"'  Aristoph.  Ecd.  200. 
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officers  received  it  from  the  treasurer  of  the  administrations 
those  who  came  too  late  received  nothing"^'. 

Of  nearly  equal  amount  were  the  wages  of  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  (jiicdos  ^ovKexmKis).  These  amounted  to  s 
drachma  for  each  day  on  which  the  senate  assembled'^.  Now 
the  senate  sat  mostly  on  the  same  days  as  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice; that  is  to  say,  every  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  festi- 
vak,  which  were  the  only  holidays  the  senators  had;  and  oon« 
sequently  the  number  of  days  on  which  they  sat  was  about 
three  hundred'^.  The  annual  expense  therefore  amounted  to 
K  25  talents.  In  what  manner  the  wages  of  the  senate  were  paid, 
we  are  not  informed;  probably  by  prytaneias.  When  the  Four 
Hundred  abolished  the  democracy,  and  drove  the  senate  out  of 
the  senate-house,  they  gave  the  senators  the  whole  pay  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  advance'**. 


Chapter  XV. 

Pay  of  the  Courts  of  Jtistice. 

The  largest  item  among  the  salaries  regularly  paid  in  time  of 
peace  was  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  (jiuados  hiKaariKos).  The 
introduction  of  these  is  ascribed  to  Pericles  by  Aristotle'**,  on 


"^^  Aristoph.  Eccl.  290  and  381.         !  Aristotle  (see  Guttling  ad  /oc  p.  345; 

^^'  Ilesych.  in  v.  /SovXi)^  Xaxflvy  Xe-  '  another  statement  in  the  same  chapter 
noph.  Hell,  ii  3,  18,  and  his  comraen-  is  called  in  question  by  the  author  him- 
tators.  self,  vol.  ii.  p.  261);  the  fact  is  how- 

"**  Cf.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  85.  The  ever  confirmed  by  Plutarch.  Pericl.  9, 
senate  originally  sat  on  some  feast-  koI  ra^  dtoipiKois  kcu  diKacrrucois  Xi^fi- 
days,  and  was  not  released  from  these 
duties  till  later  times,  as  is  shown  by 
the  document  in  Athen.  iv.  p.  171  E. 

«**  Thucyd.  viii.  69. 

"•  Polit.  ii.  J  0.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  refute  the  Append.  Prov. 
Vatic,  iii.  35,  which  attributes  the  first 
institution  of  this  pay  to  Callistratus. 


fiatri  ....  (Tvv^fKaa'as  t6  TrXrjBos,  &C 
The  testimony  of  the  Scholiast  to 
Aristophanes  (Vesp.  682),  cited  in  the 
next  note,  seems  to  be  unfairly  made 
use  of.  It  is  as  follows:  t6p  ip6po¥ 
Xcycc  d<P*  cav  edidoro  r6  rpicb/SoXoy. 
Tovro  dc  aXkoTt  akXtas  €*dtdoro,  twi^  fijy- 
fjLoyfoycip  ra  likri&q  KokaK€\)6vTmPy  tis 
(The  passage  in  the  Politics  referred    <f>Tjaiv  * ApurroTeXrjs  €v  IloXircuur,  Le, 


to,  ra  dc  diKa(rTripia'^fua'6o<f>6pa  KOTfa"' 
TTiat  IlipiKkTJs,  is  from  a  chapter  which 
appears  not  to  be  the  production  of 


i:  -  ^ 


wages  were  given  to  the  dicasts  at  d(^ 
ferent  rates  at  different  times,  the  dewset" 
goggles  flattering  the  populace,  as  ArU» 


k.L.-  tAf  ::'■■••    •  ■     '      ^^■"■.     VK 


''■] 
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*{iose  sccurate  acquaintance  with  antiquity  perfect  reliance  can 

« placed.     And  from  the    testimony  of  tlie  same    writer  we   i 

kuh  that   the  wages  of  the  dicasts  did   not  remain   the  same,    ^ 

inderwent  some  change'".     What  then  were  these  altera- 
tions, and  when  did  they  take  place? 

Strepsiades  says  in  the  Clouds'*'  that  he  had  given  the  first   i 
betiastic  obolus  to  his  son,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  to  buy  a 
little  cart;  bencc  we  leam  that  originally  the  pay  of  the  dicasts 
amounted  to  an  obolus;  and  since  in  Olymp.  89,  1  {b.c.  424),  ( 
the  child  is  represented  in  the  Clouds  as  a  practised  rider,  this   , 
obolus  must  have  been  introduced  for  at  least  four  Olympiads. 
The  Scholiast  tells  us  that  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  amounted  ' 
to  2  oboli  in  the  time  of  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes;  it  is  also 
stated  that  they  were  a  drachma  at  the  same  period"".     With 
regard  to  the  latter  statement,  there  is  evidently  a  confusion 
cither  «-ith  the  drachma  of  the  diietetee,  or  with  the  pay  of  the 
advocates  (jiiaSot  avvj)yopiicos),  of  which  latter  Aristophanes 
speiiks  in  a  passage  that  the   Scholiast  perhaps  referred  to  the  | 
wages  of  the  dicasts.     But  no  traces  occur  of  their  wages  ever  I 
having  been  2  oboli,  except  a  vague  report  in  the  Scholiast  to 
the  Birds,  that  the  dicasta  had  for  a  time  received  2  oboli; 


loiU  uyi  in  Ikt  PolUiei,  viz.  iv.  -1,  A  Si;- 
|uiyaryut  luii  6  tAa^  ol  avroi  Ktu  ard- 
Xoytir,  &c. ;  and  v.  II,  6i6  «ai  A  iciiXaf 
wop  Ofaf^trrtpoiv  ftrTifior  Itapa  fitv  Tott 
i^ftoa  6  ttj/iaytryot,  !(m  yiip  i  Brjfia- 
ytryAt  Tou  A^fiov  K&\a^.  No  objeclion 
can  be  m&de  from  the  use  of  tlie  plural 
IIoXir*uut;  for  Aristotlw  liimaelf  aajs 


-  J.« 


pn\m 


noXiT. 


The  SRine  enpression  with  reganl  to 
tbe  vui^fale  nito  of  the  dicasts'  wiig»t 
ia  used  by  HesychiuB,  without  unj 
lueatioD  of  Aristotle :  biitaaTutov 
' Apuno^Myrts  ijf''SipaitTptu^\6v^>rttTl¥ 
MUHU'     oif  pivTot  IrmjKtVf  aXX'aXXoTf 

oMaX  fdlADTD.        TSAKSL.] 

'"  Scliul.  Aiiatoph.  Vesp.  682,  Irom 
ArialoUe'B  State  of  Atheiu;  Schol. 
Nub.  861;  Plat.  320;  Av.  1&40;   Uo- 


^Xiaorai,  CoDcemiag  the  cxpre«aioa 
of  the  gnunmarians  compare  llem- 
sterhuia  ad  Plut.  ut  sup.  Tetit  as 
usual  (iiL  1, 3,)  fouDds  a  false  view  of 
tho  subject  upOD  a  false  iulerprclation 
of  (lie  Scholiast  of  AriatophaQM. 

>"  VS.8G1. 

■"  SclioL  Aristoph.  Bun.  14],  (Cf. 
Scbol.  Vesp.  668,  concerning  the 
drachma.)  Welckcr,  at  the  above 
passage  in  the  Frogs,  allows  that  the 
Iriubolon  ntaj  have  been  introduced 
previously,  but  he  prefers  adhering  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Scholiast,  as  he 
thiiil(s  that  Aristophanes  mentions  2 
oboli  according  to  the  ancient  usage, 
although  they  received  3  at  that 
lime.  Thi*  is  not  very  probable,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  prefer  my 
iaterpreUtioQ. 
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either  the  gmmmarian  m£eiTed  this  fir       t     woi    i  of 
phanes  («&9  fiiya  SvyaaOav  wayraxoO  nib        «     )     I9  jdr  hehiil 

heard  something  of  the  dbbelia,  and  supp it  ..  Ji  the  wifM 

of  the  dicasts.  But  the  words  of  Aristophanes  anqneslioiiaUjf 
refer  to  thediobelia.  That  this  was  in  full  force  in  Olya^  M^ 
S  (b.o.  410)>  we  know  from  the  Choisenl  InsGnptiAm^  and  nAtf 
should  it  not  have  been  equally  so  in  Olymp*  93^  S  (e^.  408)^ 
the  year  in  which  the  comedy  of  the  Frogs  was  acted!  U  liM 
wages  of  the  dicasts  had  been  raised  before  this  tims.  to  I 
oboli^  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  Athenians  would  bavs 
lowered  this  rate  in  opp<  ti  bo  t  ir  pecuniary  interest;  and 
in  hct  we  find  that  it  in      luced  previoualy.    In  the 

Birds  of  Ax  '%  wl  acted  in  Olymp.  91,  S 

(b.o.  415)5  Ac  triobolon  oci  as  the  wages  of  the  dicastsiy  aa  is 
proved  by  the  connexion  with  the  C  ilacretes;  and  indeed  it  ia 
mentioned  at  a  much  earlier  date,  ▼  ,  in  the  Knights  {Giymp^ 
SB,  4,  B.O.  425)9  and  the  Wasps  (Olymp.  89^  3,  B.O.  428)^*. 
In  both  phtys  Cleon  is  the  chief  object  of  ridicule»  and  in  tba 
Knights  he  is  diBlinctiy  mentioned  as  the  fiivourer  of  the  trio* 
bolon'";  in  the  latter  comedy  he  boasts  that  he  would  alwa]^ 
take  care  that  it  did  not  fail;  and  he  flatters  the  people  by  tell- 
ing them  that^  according  to  ancient  oracles,  the  pay  of  the 
dicasts  would  be  in  Arcadia  as  high  as  5  oboli;  i.  e.  as  the 
Scholiast  adds,  when  the  Peloponnese  should  be  conquered**'. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  testimony  of  the  Scholiast  to  the  Plutus*^, 
it  follows  with  certainty  that  none  other  than  this  noxious 
demagogue,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  about  the  88th 
Olympiad  (b.c.  428),  raised  the  wages  of  the  dicasts  from  1 
to  3    oboli'.      From  this  it  seems  that  the  rate  of  payment 


"•  Vg.  1640. 

M>  £q.  51,  265;  Veep.  007,682,688, 
797, 1116. 

»"  Eq.  257. 

'^  Eq.  797.  This  passage  has  been 
strangely  misunderstood  by  Spanheim 
(ad  Nub.  861y)  who  has  inferred  from 
it  that  in  Arcadia  the  pay  of  the 
dicasts  amounted  to  6  obolL  The 
Arcadians  probably  never  thought  of 


the  dicasts'  wages;  but  Cleon  forcibly 
represents  to  the  Athenians  the  exten- 
sion of  their  jurisdiction  to  the  middle 
of  the  Peloponnese,  and  its  ooose» 
quence,  a  plentiful  harvest  of  money* 

^^  Vs.  330,  which,  although  ad- 
duced in  an  improper  place,  should  be 
referred  to  the  pay  of  the  dicasts. 

'  [Zcnobius  and  Photaus  in  v,  vtnp 
rd   KaKkueparovi  —  'AfMororvXiif   ^c 
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I  Berw  was  at  2  oboli ;  yet  PoUus'",  as  well  as  the  Scholiast  to 
I  Atutophanes,  appears  to  have  believed  in  its  existence.  Other- 
'  wiie  the  grammarians,  in  speaking  of  the  wages  of  tlie  dicasts, 
gcncmlly  mention  3  oboli,  at  the  same  time  recognising  their 
mutability'".  The  hero  Lyons,  under  whose  protection  the 
jTstcni  of  judicature  was  placed,  regularly  received  his  3  obolij 
if  he  had  a  sanctuary  in  the  court  of  justice"'. 

The  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  dicasts,  which  was  the   ■ 
duty  of  the  colacretffl,  took  place  at  each  sitting  of  the  court**",  f 
in  the  following  manner.     Besides  the  judicial  staff,  each  person 
received  at  his  entrance  into  the  court  a  small  tablet  (called   ■ 
evfifioKov) ;  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  he  gave  this  to  tlic  pry-   : 
tanes,  and  received  the  money  for  it;  whoever  came  late  into 
court  ran  the  risk  of  receiving  nothing"*.     The  prytaneia  were   . 
first  appointed  for  defraying  the  expense ;  if  these  were  not  suf-  ' 
ficicnt  (and  how  could  they  ever  have  been  so),  the  other  branches 
i>f  the  revenue  contributed,  particularly  the  fines,  and  probably 
in   ancient   times   Ute   tributes''".      Aristophanes  reckons  the 
aanual  amount  at  ISO  talents,  assuming  300  days  on  which  the 
oomta  sat,  and  6000  dicasts  a  day  who  received  the  triobo- 


^Hfatr  iv  rj  'Aftiimwi'  jroXiTd'^  KoXXi- 
iparriv  Tim  TTparoy  tov!  iiKoirriKoiis 
fnaBoijt  {^ttaarav  roiji  fiifrBovs  ZcB.') 
lit  inr<p^\rjy  av^^aai.  From  the  ei- 
presuion  "  &  certain  Callicrates,  KoA- 
Xapanjt  Tiri,''  it  seems  (hat  Ihe  in- 
creaaer  of  the  dicasts'  wages  could  not 
have  been  a  well-kiio<m  person.  Col- 
listrWus,  the  son  of  Callicrates,  Bou- 
riabcd  about  the  lOOtb  Ol^-mpiad  (see 
above  p.  229);  his  father  therefore 
m^bt  have  carried  this  measure  leu 
Olympiads  before  that  time ;  which 
ne«rly  agrees  with  the  date  given  in 
the  text  for  the  supposed  increase  by 
Cleon.— Tbausi..] 

*"  viii.  113.  According  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Bpanheim  uf  fup.,  which, 
M  I  have  above  mentioned,  I  prefer  to 
that  of  Blcurtius,  without  however 
believing  Ihe  account  of  Pollux,  as 
Upanheim  does. 


•  Pollux   viii.  20  ;  Hesjch.   i 


Suid. 


.  .iXui, 


SaiT^pia ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted  above  and  PluL  277; 
Suid.  and  Pliot.  lu  v.  (ru/i)3oXov ;  SchoL 
Demoath.  in  Reisk.  Dcmosth.  voL  ii. 
p.  LSI ;  Lucian.  Bis  Accns.  12  and  16, 
Scvend  other  passages,  as  e.  g.  Uesy- 
chius  in  V.  ojSoXoi,  I  omit,  as  lliey  con- 
lain  nothing  to  make  them  worth 
quoting. 

"'  Sec  Iludtwalcker  von  den  Diii- 
(etcn,  p.  14. 
'•*  Lucian.  ut  sap. 
""  BchoL  Aristoph.  Plut.  277,  whose 
information  is  chiefly  taken  from  Aris- 
totle's State  of  Athens  quoted  by  tlio 
Scholiast  at  v.  278{  also  Buidas  in  v. 
ffwcrrjpia ;    li'tymol.    ui    v.    irvfiffoXoi/ ; 
Pollux  viii.  16;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  710. 
"•  Cf.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  $82. 
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I  firoQi 
n    ,t      A    tophufl^lB 
Ae  «»v«.«o  at  eOOOi  tbdr 
m  thdr  duties  6TiBfy  dsj* 
I  year ;  and  finom  theae  Am 
articular  oanaey  and  it 


Ion*" ;  and  that  the  expe  d 

aources.  It  ia,  however^  to  be  n 
forming  his  calculation^  has  tak< 
highest  number^  who  did  not 
Six  thousand  were  appointed  for  < 
dicasts  were  first  selected  for  each 
not  till  they  were  actually  assigned  to  some  court  that  they 
xeceived  pay.  The  ten  regular  courts  of  justice  at  Athena,  eon* 
rating  each  of  500  dicasts^  required  only  the  daily  attendanoe  of 
SOOO"'*.  No#  it  is  true  that  large  tribunals  occur  of  1000^ 
1500^  2000^  and  even  6000  dicasts;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
smaU  ones  of  201^  401^  ftc***.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
expense  was  something  less  than  Aristophanes  states  it ;  I  am 
willing  however  to  allow  his  estimate  to  pass  as  an  appiozima- 
tion  to  the  truths  when  applied  to  the  times  preceding  the 
anarchy^  and  to  compute  the  expenses  of  jurisdiction  generallj  at 
150  talents,  particularly  as  many  small  expenses^  in  additum  to 
the  pay  of  the  dicasts,  must  necessarily  have  been  incurred  in 
the  courts ;  but  after  the  archonship  of  Eudid,  when  the  alliea 
had  revolted^  it  is  not  possible  that  there  could  have  been  so 
many  dicasts^  and  the  cost  must  therefore  have  been  less. 
And  as  in  time  of  war  the  courts  did  not  always  continue  sit- 
ting'^%  these  expenses  occasionally  ceased. 

The  wages  of  the  disetetie  were  not  provided  out  of  the 
public  money ;  these  persons  were  paid  for  each  separate  cause 
by  the  litigant  parties  themselves.  The  disetetee  received  a 
drachma  from  the  plaintiff  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit, 
and  again  the  same  sum  from  both  parties  at  the  Antomosia,  and 
at  every   Hypomosia*^'.     A  grammarian   of  mean  authority 


*^^  Vesp.  600  sqq.  and  the  Scholiast. 
Ahout  sixty  holidays,  on  which  the 
courts  did  not  mi,  are  not  too  many  for 
Athens;  this  leaves  SCO  ritting-days. 
But  I  am  not  aUe  to  find  any  con- 
firmation of  HudtwalokeKs .supposition 
(von  den  Diateten,  p.  30),  that  the 
courts  did  not  sit  through  the  whole 
of  Scirophorion. 

>f'  See  KatthisB  Miscell.  Philog. 
voL  L  p.  261  sqq. ;  comp.  also  p.  168. 


*7'  Besides  Matthi»  see  PoUax 
viii.  63  and  46 ;  Lex.  Seg.  p.  310, 90, 
and  p.  169,  20 ;  Phot,  in  v.  ^Xioco. 

'7^  Lys.  9rcpl  di/fMxr.  adiic  p.  600. 

*7»  Xhis  is  the  irtipcurraais  or  wapa» 
KOTcurTaaigf  Pollux  viii.  39,  127;  Biar- 
pocrat.  in  v.  vapAtmuris,  and  thence 
Suidas,  Photius,  and  Lex.  Seg.  p.  290, 
296.  nafHucardcTaatt  occurs  in  Pho- 
tius, EtymoL,  and  Lex.  S^.  See 
Hudtwalckcr  von  den  Diats  p.  14  sqq. 
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,f  thn 


"  that  the  diectctfE  arbitrated  many  law-suits,  and  that  the  . 

pobiic  authorities  employed  every  possible  means  to  prevent  ( 

the  sitting  of  the  courts,  in  order  that  the  state  might  not  be  \ 

'   compelled  to  expend  so  much  money  upon  the  wages  of  the  \ 

iJicasts;  but,  judging  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  we  ' 

can  at  the  most  believe  that  such  e  motive  might  have  influenced 

a  at  seasons  of  the  greatest  national  distress;  for  in  ordinary 

tiDies  it  was  customary  to  allow  pecuniary  largesses  for  the  main*  ' 

tenauce  of  tlie  people.  J 


Chapter  XVI. 

On  certain  other  Persona  receiving  Salaries  from  the  Public 
Revetme. 

Tbk  wages  of  the  public  advocates  or  orators  (fiiaSht  <Tvvi\^<y 
pucot)  occasioned  a  small  expense,  which  amounted  every  day, 
t.  e.  for  the  300  days  of  business,  to  a  drachma,  and  not  for  each  ] 
speech,  as  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  erroneously  asserts'",  i 
As  these  advocates  were  ten  in   number,  the  whole  expense 
amounted  to  half  a  talent  a  year. 

The  ambassadors  also  received  a  stipend  in  ancient  times ; 
and  although  resident  embassies  (a  practice  first  introduced  by 
the  French)  were  unknown,  they  may  nevertheless  be  reckoned 
among  the  regular  expenses,  since  ambassadors  were  very  fre- 
quently despatched  to  foreign  states ;  and  when  they  travelled 
to  a  distance,  as,  for  example,  to  Persia,  were  necessarily  absent 
for  a  long  time.  The  ambassadors  to  Philip  of  Macedon 
attended  him  even  on  marches  and  journeys'".  Ambassadors, 
during  the  time  that  they  were  able  to  have  a  fixed  residence, 
were  never  compelled  to  live  at  their  own  expense ;  they  were 
supported  by  presents  which  they  received  both  in  free  states'" 
and  in  countries  where  the  government  was  monarchical.     It 


***  ScboL  Demoflth.  ap.  Reiak.  ut 
tap.  Ut  which  stalemenl  Hudlwalcker 
aawnu,  p.  34. 

•"  Ariitoph.  Veip.  689,  and  the 
Scholiait. 

"*  DraiiMth,  Philipp.  in.  p.  113, 13. 


*"  Deinosth.  de  FoIb.  Leg.  p.  393, 
25;  LjB.  pro  Ariatoph.  bonis,  p.  039 ; 
M\ian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  32 ;  Decree  of 
the  ATcodiana  in  Crete  in  ChishuU's 
Ant.  Atiat.  p.  118. 
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may  be  seen  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Crown,  diik 
in  the  Greek  cities  they  were  not  only  honoured  with  the  fint 
place  in  the  theatres,  but  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  gene- 
rally resided  at  the  house  of  the  proxenus,  although  an  instance 
occurs  of  an  embassy  to  Philip  having  for  particular  reasons  pre- 
ferred the  public  inn'*^.  The  treasurer,  however,  usually  pud 
them  a  sum  in  advance  for  thirty  days,  as  travelling  money 
{ij>6iiovy  iropelovY^\  In  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  the  ambas- 
sadors received  2  or  3  drachmas  a  day"".  The  highest  pay 
which  we  meet  with,  such  indeed  as  never  was  given  in  any 
other  state,  is  1000  drachmas,  which  was  received  by  five 
Athenian  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Philip.  These  ambaa- 
sadors  remained  absent  three  months,  although  they  might  have 
equally  well  returned  at  the  end  of  one*®*.  In  general  the 
Athenians  sent  ten  ambassadors,  but  occasionally  not  mom 
than  two  or  three. 

The  sophronist®,  or  inspectors  of  the  youths  in  the  training 
schools,  of  whom  there  were  ten  annually  elected  by  chei- 
rotonia,  one  from  each  tribe,  received  a  daily  stipend  of  1 
drachma^®* ;  the  episcopi  also,  who  were  sent  to  subject  states, 


^^  Orat.  de  Ilalon.  p.  81,  19; 
Xenoph.  Hell.  v.  4,  22 ;  Dem.  de  Fols. 
Leg.  p.  390,  26. 

^'  Casaub.  and  Theoph.  Cliar.  xi. ; 
Etymol.  in  v.  noptlop,  Chand.  Inscript. 
11.  12. 

*^*  Acham.  65,  and  from  the  con- 
text 602. 

^*°  Demostlu  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 
That  there  were  only  five  of  them  is 
evident  from  the  decree  in  Demosth. 
pro  Corona,  p.  235.  Demosthenes  was 
indeed  one  of  the  number,  but  his 
name  Ls  not  in  the  decree,  and  there- 
fore the  1000  drachmas  should  only  be 
referred  to  the  five  mentioned  in  it, 
unless  a  subsequent  decree  was  framed, 
and  other  ambassadors  were  appointed 
in  addition  to  the  former.  My  space 
however  does  not  permit  me  to  treat 
of  this  point  at  full  length,  particu- 
larly as  there  are  great  chronological 
difficulties  connect<>d  with  it. 
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Lex.  Seg.  p.  301 ;  Phot,  in  v. 
(Tox^powoTat,  cf.  Etym,  in  v.  in  the 
two  latter  read  iKacmjs  (f)v\rjs  cfr.  The 
words  of  the  EtjTnologist  are  both  in 
Phavorinus  and  Stobceus.  See  Fis- 
cher's Ind.  iEschin.  in  v.  aaxlypovurrcu, 
where  however,  together  with  Hem- 
sterhuis  ad  Pol.  viii.  138,  he  falsely 
assumes  that  there  were  100  sophro- 
nistoo,  from  the  incorrect  reading  in 
the  grammarians  above  quoted.  In 
the  times  of  the  emperors  there  were 
only  6,  and  probably  the  same  number 
of  h^-posophronista*,  who  entered  their 
office  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  Boedromion,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  Corp.  Inscript  No.  276, 
cf.  271,  272.  The  Gloss  refers  to  De- 
mosth. de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  433,  3,  where 
however  there  is  only  an  allusion  to 
this  office,  which  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Axiochus,  p.  367  A. 


B.  XVI.]        SALARtKB  FAOM  TB  E  PDBLIC  REVENUE..  3JU 

ueived  n  salary,  probably  at  tlie  cost  of  tlie  cities  over  which 
icy  presided"'. 

The  nomothetfe,  a  legisUtive  commission  consisting  of  501, 
001,  or  1501  persons,  who  were  selected  from  those  who  had 
een  dicasts,  also  perhaps  received  a  stipend ;  for  in  their 
vtoer  capacity  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  triobolon ; 
nd  the  senate  was  commanded  by  law  to  administer  the  money 
V  the  nomotlietfe""'. 

The  collection  of  the  public  revenue  did  not  require  any  pwd 
fficers,  as  it  was  let  out  in  farm ;  even  when  the  senate  found 
;  necessary  to  appoint  a  collector,  in  order  to  enforce  payment 
f  the  farmers,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  paid. 

All  tlie  ser\'ant3  of  the  different  authorities  received  salaries, 
it  example,  tlie  prometret«"' ;  it  is  however  probable  that 
liese  officers  were  paid  by  the  sellers  of  the  commodities  mea- 
urcd.  Originally  there  was  an  important  distinction  between 
frvice  {uTrJipetria)  and  an  o^ce  of  government  (a/JX'i)  t  ''■^ 
nmer  received  a  salary,  the  latter  none.  The  heralds  and 
lerkfl  particularly  deserve  notice ;  since  certain  heralds,  as  well 
s  the  clerk  of  the  senate,  the  clerk  of  the  senate  and  people, 
nd  the  checking-clerk  and  under-clerk  of  the  senate,  were  fed 
it  the  cost  of  the  state  in  the  tholus  or  prytaneum"',  where 
loubtless  they  also  resided. 

To  the  transcribers  of  the  laws  a  stipend  was  allowed  for  a 
ixed  time,  within  which  they  were  bound  to  complete  their 
abours"* ;  and  a  particular  sum  of  money  was  set  apart  for 
tngraving  the  decrees"". 

The  large  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  physicians  and  the  pay  ot 
;he  singers  and  musicians  at  Athens  and  in  other  places,  has  been 
ihown  in  the  first  book'".  And  how  great  must  have  been  the 
lumber  of  persons  whom  the  state  remunerated  for  their  services 
[either  by  its  own  means  or  by  those  of  subordinate  corporations), 
such  as  citharists,  gymnasts,  and  others  of  the  same  description. 


■"  AriHtoph.  Av.  1023  eqq.  book  iL  ch.  8,  and  Demoath.  de  FoU. 

"*  PelilLeg.  Att.  ii.  1,1.    Sec  Wolf  Lt^.  p.  419,  25. 
Pitrfeg,  md  LepL  p.  csLvii.  **  Lyaias  c  Nicom. 

*"  Ilupocnt.  in  irpo/wrpi/Tui'.  "°  Book  ii.  ch.  6. 

*■  See  the   iimcriptionii  quoted  in        "'  Chap.  31 
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Chapter  XVII. 


ReUefof  the  Destitute. 

The  maintenance  of  those  citizens^  who  on  account  of  bod 
defects  or  infirmities  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood  (d< 
varoi),  was  a  laudable  institution.  This  practice  however, 
well  as  the  custom  of  supporting  children  whose  fathers  l 
died  in  war,  until  they  reached  the  age  of  manhood***,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Athenians^  as  charity  was  a  virtue  rarely  n 
with  among  the  Greeks. 

With  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  persons  who  had  Ik 

mutilated  in  war,  Pisistratus  is  mentioned  as  the  originator 

this  custom^** ;  an  account  which  has  every  probability,  sii 

Pisistratus  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  usurpers  are  geuen 

glad  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  conferring  a  benefit,  wit 

view  to  make  themselves  popular;  nor  would  the  Athenii 

with  their  hatred  of  tyranny  have  attributed  this  honour  to  h 

if  he  had  not  deserved  it.     According  to  others*®'  this  provis 

derived  its  origin  from  a  law  of  Solon,  who  certainly  gave 

example  to  Pisistratus  by  the  proposal  being  made,  as  He 

elides  in  Plutarch  informs  us,  for  the  benefit  of  an  individi 

In  early  times  Athens  could  boast  of  having  no  citizen  in  w 

of  the  necessaries  of  life,  nor  did  any  one  ever  disgrace 

nation  by  begging*®*;  but  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  povc 

made  itself  everywhere  manifest ;  and  no  small  number  st 

in  need  of  this  assistance,  if  they  were  infirm  or  maimed,     \ 

bounty  was  restricted  by  law  to  persons  whose  property 

under  3  minas*®* ;  but  even  in  the  age  of  Socrates  an  income 

this   amount  was   very   inconsiderable ;   and,   accordingly. 


■••  Aristid.  Panath.  vol.  i.  p.  331, 
ed.  Cant.  [Aristotle  however  (Pol. 
ii.5,)  states  that  in  bis  time  this  last 
institntion  existed  in  other  states  ex- 
cept Athens :  ([<m  dc  Koi  cV  ratr  'A^- 
Mus  olroi  6  vofins  vvv  koi  iv  irtpcus 
Tvtf  irSkf»¥, — Traksl.] 

**»  Plutarch.  Solon.  31. 


^®'  Schol.  vEschin.  ap.  Taylor 
Lys.  vol.  V.  p.  739,  ed,  Reisk.  el 
Reisk.  vol.  iii.  p.  ^38. 

*^*  Isocrat.  Areop.  38. 

**'  Harpocrat.  Suid.  Ilosych. 
tho  abovc-qiioted  passages  of 
Lcxica  in  Taylor,  ut  sup.  and 
commentators  upon  ITesychiHS, 
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liiow  who  rccdved  this  bounty  were  in  fact  nearly  destitute.  I 
Ite  Athenians  however  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  sparing 
of  this  donative  ;  the  individual  for  whom  Lysias"'  wrote  his 
speech  in  order  to  prove  tliat  he  was  desemng  of  this  support, 
rarried  on  certainly  some  trade,  although  he  asserts  it  was  not 
efficient  to  maintain  him,  and  it  appears  that  he  rode  occasion- 
'Uy,  although  indeed  not  upon  hiii  own  liorsc,  and  also  because 
lie  was  unable  to  walk  without  the  help  of  crutches.  This 
''ounty  was  awarded  by  a  decree  of  the  people'"';  but  the 
'lamination  of  the  individuals  belonged  to  the  Senate  of  Five 
^und^ed*";  the  payments  were  made  by  prytaneias ;  conse-  , 
uently,  if  any  one  deferred  his  examination  in  one  prytaneia 
«  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  nest*". 

The  unpublished  Scholiast  to  ^schines,  who  is  quoted  by 
Paylor  in  his  notes,  states  that  this  bounty  amounted  to  3 
iboli  a  day ;  here  then  we  again  meet  with  the  trioholon  of  the 
[icasts,  which  is  always  crossing  the  path  of  the  grammarians. 
Hie  money  paid  to  the  infirm  was  never  more  than  2  oboU  or 
ESS  than  1  :  between  these  two  rates  ancient  writers  arc 
livided ;  the  obvious  supposition  is  that  some  received  more 
han  others,  according  as  their  necessities  were  more  or  less 
irgent ;  but  a  closer  consideration  teaches  us  that  the  difiFerence 
efers  only  to  the  times.  In  the  time  of  Lysias  1  obolus  was 
liven"' ;  afterwards,  when  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence 
lad  increased,  this  rate  was  doubled.  The  time  at  which  this 
ncrease  took  place  may  be  nearly  ascertained  ftom  the  gram- 
narians.  Harpocration"'  states  "  that  the  infirm  or  impotent 
aSvvaToi]  received  2  oboli  a  day,  as  some  say,  or  1  obolus,  as 
Lristotle  in  the  Constitution  of  Athens  states;  but,  as  Philo- 


*°'  nipi  Toi  (iJurarou.  This  hpecch 
I  vrilten  in  such  n  jesting  toue,  that 

conuder  it  to  bo  a  mere  rhetorical 
xerciie,  which  wan  never  delivered; 
t  least  the  Athenians  moat  hftvebeen 
ery  much  astoDiBhed  at  the  jocii- 
irity  of  this  poor  man  when  petition- 
if;  for  a  pecuniary  allowance. 

■*>  HenOd.  Anim.  in  Salm.  Obmrr. 
i  l.A.  et  R.  ill.  8,4. 


'**  Xschin.c.Tiniarch.  p.  12!l;  Har- 
pocrat  Suid.  Hesycb.  t  uid  a  Lexicon 
Id  the  BibL  Coitlin.  p.  603,  p.  238. 

"'  iflschin.  ut  Slip. 

*"  Lys,  ut  sup.  p.  7**,  p.  768- 

***  In  V.  ddiiMtroi,  where  the  right 
reading  ii  preaerved  in  the  Pan*  MS. 
in  BMt'8Ep»t.CriUp.,l7«,  iie  iSoXoit 
T^c  ^lUpat  ol  fHf  ipaatf  itaimit. 
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chorus  says,  9  drachmas   every  month.''     Suidas   gives  ih^ 
same    account    from  Philochorus*'";    Hesychius    mentions    ^ 
oboli  without  any  further  limitation.     In   Suidas   and   othex* 
lexicons^^^,  it  is  stated  that  some  received  1,  and  others  2  oboli; 
but  Bast  has  proved  that  the  reading  in  Suidas  is  erroneous;  and 
according  to  the  true  reading  the  grammarian  says  that  some 
writers  mention  that  they  received  1,  and  others  2 ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  error  should  be  corrected  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  other  Lexicons.    We  see  from  these  passages  that 
Aristotle,  as  well  as  Lysias,  spoke  only  of  1  obolus^*' ;  and  Hre 
may  thence  infer  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter  this  bounty 
was  not  greater;  it  must  therefore  have  been  subsequently 
raised,  perhaps,  between  the  times  of  Aristotle  and  Philochonis, 
who  was  a  youth  when  Eratosthenes  was  an  old  man.     For  the 
statement  of  Philochorus  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  other 
account,  that  they  received  2  oboli  a  day ;  which  for  the  month 
of  twenty-nine  days  gives  9  drachmas  4  oboli ;  the  latter  the 
grammarians   omit.      Philochorus's    computation    by   months 
proves  of  itself  that  he  is  speaking  of  later  times,  when  the  pry- 
taneias  coincided  with  the  months ;  it  docs  not  however  follow 
from  this  that  the  increase  did  not  take  place  l)efore  the  intro- 
duction of  the  twelve  tribes. 

If  wc  could  now  ascertain  how  many  upon  an  average  were 
in  need  of  this  bounty,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  might  be 
made ;  but  the  assumption  of  Meursius  that  tliey  amounted  to 
500,  is  founded  upon  a  false  reading  in  Suidas*' \  Considering, 
however,  the  necessitous  condition  of  most  of  the  Athenian 


*'°  In  V.  aSi'varot,  conip.  Zonara-s  in  '  de   o^oXov,      Seo   Bast's   Epist.   Crit 


V.  lidvvaToi,     'J'he  Lexicon  in  the  liibl. 
Coisl.   p.  COS,   falsely  charges   Piiilo 


p.  17«. 

*'^  For    althoii'^h   the    Lexicon    in 


chorus  with  saying  that  they  received  F^ibl.    Coisl.  p.  G03,   represents    Aris 

6  oboli  a  day ;  but  there  is  an  error  of  totle  to  have  said  that  they  recc'ived  2 

tlio  copyist,   viz.  c'   instead   of  €uv€a  oboli,  without  making  any  mention  of 

dpaxfiat,  as  Albei-ti  lias  shown   by  the  one,  this  is  an  evident  error,  which  is 

comimrison    and    correction   of   Bibl.  not  worth  the  trouble  of  refutation. 
Coisl.  p.  238.  *^^  Miiins.    Lect.   Att.  vi.   5.    The 

*"  Suid,   in  v.    dduvoro*,    Zonaras,  passage  in  Suidas  which  others  thought 

and  the  Lexicon  in  Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  238.  that  they  had  corrected,  was  first  in- 

In  Suidas  it  should  be  written  ol  yL€v  geniously    emended    by   Ifcist.   Epist. 

(^ao-ii/  iKiuTTrfs  rffitpai  o,-So\ovs  dvOj  ol  Crit.  p.  17ti. 
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fltizens,  nnd  the  frequency  of  wars,  500  may  be  assumed  as  lie 
'utest  number  of  the  old,  blind,  lame,  sick,  and  nmiraed,  who 
*cre  lo  be  maintained ;  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance, 
•wording  as  we  reckon  it  at  1  or  2  oboli  a  liead,  may  be  at  the 
loircst  estimated  at  5  or  10  talents.  To  thin  must  be  added 
the  support  of  the  orjihan  children,  whose  fathers  had  perished 
;  for  whose  instruction  also  the  state  provided  until  their 
eighteenth  year,  in  order  that  their  education  might  he  com- 
pleted before  they  were  sent  forth,  provided  with  a  complete 
suit  of  armour"'.  That  the  number  of  orphans,  after  so  many 
wnn,  was  considerable,  might  have  been  assumed  without  the 
authority  of  Isocratcs'". 

The  support  which  private  individuals  procured  by  means  of 
a  particular  agreement  which  tliey  made  by  entering  into  a 
society  {epavos)  differed  from  public  maintenance"*.  The 
society  itself  and  the  money  subscribed  were  each  called  Eranos, 
tlie  members  Eranistfo,  their  whole  number,  the  community  of 
tlie  KrsnistK  {to  Kotvov  t&v  epaviffrmv),  and  their  president  an 
Eranarch.  Their  objects  were  of  the  most  various  description  ] 
if  some  friends  wanted  to  pruvide  a  dinner,  or  a  corporation  to 
celebrate  a  solemnity,  to  give  a  banquet,  or  forward  any  parti- 
cular purpose  by  bribery'",  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  an 
eranos.  Associations  of  this  kind  were  very  common  in  the 
democratic  states  of  Greece,  and  to  this  class  the  numberless 
political  and  religious  societies,  corporations,  unions  for  com- 
merce and  shipping,  belonged :  many  of  them,  more  particularly 
the  religious  associations  {Qiaaoi),  were  possessed  of  land'",  and 
like  states  and  subordinate  corporations  they  had  power  to  make 
decrees,  which  they  recorded  upon  stone'" ;  and  lastly,  there 
were  laws  concerning  these  societies  [epaviicol  vofioi),  and  law- 


*"  Comp.  Petit  Leg.  AU.  viii.  3,  6. 

*"  I  only  mention  tliis  subject  iu  a 
few  words:  Beveral  early  writers  Imvc 
treftted  oa  it  M  full  length,  wlia  iiiu- 
tukllj  correct  one  anotlicr,  of  which  the 
chief  are.  Petit  U'g.  Att.  v.  1, 1 ;  SbI- 
nuwiua    do   tlBuris  chnp.  3;    Deft'os. 


Miiic.  chap.  1  nqq.;  Ilernld.  OLacrv. 
chap, 43;  Animndv.  iu  Salmas.  Ubserv. 
ad  1.  A.  et  Rom.  vi.  1—8. 

"'  Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  S29,  IS. 

*'•  Paeud-Arislot.  (Bfcn.  ii.  2,  3. 

'"  Soo  for  ejwmplo  Cori'-  Inscript, 
Kcia.  109,110. 
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stuts  called  after  their  name  {ipavtical  Sltcai)y  in  which,  as  we¥\ 
as  in  the  commercial  causes,  a  more  rapid  course  of  jostioe 
prescribed^'*.    A  peculiar  kind  of  eranos  ia  that  which  was  mi 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  citisehs ;  it  was  founded  iipc»^ 
the  principle  of  mutual  assistance,  and  it  was  expected  tfaift 
members  who  had  been  relieved  should  pay  the  money 
again  when   they  had  raised    themselves   to    better  circuna- 
stances*". 


Chapter  XVIII. 

Public  Rewards. 

A  SMALL  expense  was  occasioned  by  one  part  of  the  public 
rewards  and  marks  of  honour.  Under  this  head  may  be  men^ 
tioned  the  public  entertainments  {a-lTqa-is  iv  irpvraveup),  whidi 
many  others,  besides  the  fifty  prytanes  and  certain  inferior  offi- 
cers, received  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  which  must  have  cost 
2  or  3  talents  a  year.  The  donation  of  the  golden  crown  (ari- 
^voi)  was  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence ;  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  if  it  performed  its  duties  honestly,  was  presented  with 
a  ci'own  every  year*";  nations  gave  crowns  to  one  another,  and 
private  individuals  were  frequently  crowned  by  the  state :  how 
great  was  the  weight  of  these  golden  crowns  has  been  already 
shewn"*.  In  ancient  times  however  they  were  not  frequently 
given;  those  who  after  the  anarchy  brought  back  the  people 
from  Phyle  to  Athens,  only  received  chaplets  of  leaves;  the 
value  of  which  at  that  time  was  greater  than  of  golden  crowns  in 
the  age  of  Demosthenes***.  The  erection  of  a  metal  statue 
(6t/ca)v)  to  a  person  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  was  in 
early  times  still  more  unfrequent ;  after  Solon,  Harmodius,  and 
Aristogiton,  this  honour  was  first  conferred  upon  Conon,  as 
having  liberated  his  country  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Spartans***.     But  in  later  times,  this  reward  ceased  to  confer 


***  Stjc  book  i.  ch.  9,  Pollux  viii. 
144.  •> 

*"  Isseus  de  Hagiu  Hered.  p.  204 ; 
Theophrast.  Char.  17* 

***  Dera.  c.  Androt.  cf.  .flschin.  c. 


Timarch.  p.  130. 

^^  Book  i.  ch.  5. 

***  ^sch.  c.  Ctcsiph.  p.  670  8qq.  and 
particularly  p.  577. 

***  Demosth.  c.  Lopt.  p.  478. 
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any  distinction ;  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus  received 
crowns  in  honour  of  their  services,  as  well  as  others,  although  it 
vii  offensive  to  the  people  to  ascribe  their  actions  to  them"^ 
But  in  that  age,  triSing  or  even  negative  services  were  highly 
cdehrated,  and  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  this  practictt 
»is  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  in  one  year  they  erected  to  him 

1)60  statues,  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot'". 
This  frivolous  expenditure  partly  owed  its  origin  to   the 
iheoricon,  by  which  the  demagogues  had  made  the  people  indo> 
lent,  and  had  induced  them  to  flatter  their  corruptors'"    and 
partly  resulted  from  the  general  decline  of  the  state  and  of 
■Dorals,  and  the  loss  of  that  simplicity  and  honesty,  which  dis-  J 
Gaining  outward  splendour,  linds  a  sufficient  reward  in  the  exei^  ' 
ciae   of  virtues.      Athens,   from   her    republican   constitution, 
"^hich  would  always  have  prevented  this  corruption  from  attain-^  ] 
Sng  its  utmost  height,  only  displays  a  feeble  shadow  of  wliat  in  { 
monarchies  or  despotisms,  in  which  the   moral  state   of  th«  J 
people  and  the  government  is  at  a  low  ebb,  appears  on  a  larga  t 
scale.     Then  are  tiie  citizens,  both  for  the^  state  and  for  them^  \ 
selves,  covetous  of  titles  and  rank,  as  may  be  seen  remarkably 
in    the    eastern    and    western    Roman    empire :  titles   of  every 
description  were  created  and  lavishly  distributed ;  regulations 
concerning  rank,  and  the  splendour  of  the  Oriental  courts,  were 
introduced  into  the  West ;  outward  show  and  pageantry,  which 
render  the  mind  vain  and  slavish,  became  the  substitutes  for 
intrinsic  excellence ;  and  as  no  claims  could  be  advanced  on  the 
ground  of  personal  merit,  all  consideration  was  derived  from  the 
favour  of  the  ruling  power. 

On  particular  occasions,  pecuniary  rewards  were  bestowed 
at  Athens.     After  the  return  of  the  people  from  the  Pirieusi 


*"  Xteb.  c  Ctesi|>1i.  p.  636,  Seo 
the  orotioR  mp'i  crwrafiuic,  p.  172. 

*"  Diog.  Laert.  v.  75,  and  the  pas- 
ng«  there  t|ui>tcd  by  MeDOge. 

"■  Comp.  Nepos.  MUilad.  Ofth«ie 
And  of  other  marks  uf  honour  the 
lakmed  K.  E.  Kdhlcr  has  treated  at 
full  length  in  hU  excellent  diMertation, 
of  which  the  title  is  Eliciu  lur  Btanl- 


aorluiig  der  Frage,  gab  n  bei  den  Alien 
Belohnungen  da  VerdinuUi  un  dm 
Staal,  wtkht  den  Ritlerorden  neverer 
Ztil  aAnJicA  aaren,  third  book,  in  the 
Diirptische  Beitriige  for  1X14,  first  and 
tecond  b«lf ;  which  dissertation  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  use  of,  as  I  did 
not  meet  with  it  till  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work. 


r 
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those  who  at   Phylc  had  undertaken  the  restoration  of  th&e 
democracy,,  received  1000  drachmas  for  sacrifices  and  sacred 
oflferings,  which   however   did    not  amount    to    10   drachmas 
apiece*".     According  to  Isocrates  10,000  drachmas  were  given 
to  Pindar  for  his  splendid  praise  of  the  Athenians,  for  which 
the  Thebans  had  subjected  him  to  a  fine ;  according  to  othera 
the  reward  given  was  the  double  of  the  fine  which  he  had  beea 
condemned  to  pay*'".     Lysimachus,  the  son  of  Aristides^  re- 
ceived in  honour  of  his  father,  upon  the  proposal  of  Alcibiades, 
100  minas  of  silver,  100  plethra  of  wooded  land,  and  as  much 
unplanted   land    in   the  island   of  Euboea,  and  in  addition  4 
drachmas  a  day*'^,  a  most  absurd  expense  for  an  insignificant 
and  worthless  individual.     With  better  reason  they  gave  3000 
drachmas  to  the  two  daughters  of  this  distinguished  man,  and 
to  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  the  privilege  of  being  maintained 
in  the  Prytaneum,  like  the  victors  at  the  Olympic  contest;  and 
other  donations  in  money  were  granted  to  the  successors  of 
Aristides  down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus*".    Tliese 
examples,  to  which   many  others    might  have    been  added, 
prove  that  the  Athenian  people  were  not  illiljcral  in  bestowing 
pensions.      Lastly,    rewards    for   the    discovery   of    offenders 
{jirivvTpa)  deserve  to  be  mentioned ;  thus  in  Andocides**',  two 
rewards  of  this  kind  occur,  one  of  10,000  and  another  of  1000 
drachmas,  which  were  both  actually  paid. 


**•  TEschin.  c.  Ctcsipli.  p.  570.  Tlicriaca  of  Nicandor. 

*"  Isocrat  do  Antidosi  p.  87,  ed. 
Orell.  The  other  account  is  given  by 
the  author  of  the  fourth  epistle  of 
Machines,  p.  6'G9.  Tzetzcs  and  otliers 
state  that  the  fine  itself  was  only 
1000  drachmas.  Bee  the  Fi-agnients  of 
Findar,  p.  7-* ;  Ueyn.  Schneider's  life 
of  Pindar,  p.  39,  and  the  Life  of  Pindar  !  set  \\\\oi\  the  lieatls  of  oftcndei-s.  Cf, 
which  lie  has  published   before  the  ;  Aristoph.  A  v.  1072  b<j«|. 


*="  Deni.  c.  Lept.  95,  and  Wolfs 
note. 

432  Plutarch.  Aristid.  27,  an  oliscure 
passage,  the  interpretation  of  it  how- 
ever would  lead  me  too  far. 

*^  De  Myst.  p.  11.  Of  the  nature 
of  rewards  wore  the  prices  which  wcro 
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Arvta,  Skijiii,  and  Cavalry,  jtravided  hij  the  State. 

AtiTtiouGti  the  most  opulent  citizens  equipped  themselves  at 
iheir  own  exi>ense,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Athenian  state 
was  under  the  necessity  of  providing  a  store  of  arms,  as  well  in 
lime  of  war  as  during  peace,  that  in  case  of  need  it  might  he  pos- 
«ible  to  arm  not  only  such  citizens  as  from  poverty  could  not  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  but  the  resident  aliens,  and  even  the  slaves. 
TW  such  was  the  practice  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  tlie 
circumstance  that  large  sums  were  expended  upon  naval  prepa- 
rations in  time  of  peace.  In  the  Pirieus  was  the  marine  store- 
house, which  contained  sails,  ropes,  leather-bags  for  provisions^ 
osr»,  and  other  articles  for  the  equipment  of  vessels ;  and  the 
liuilding  of  ships  of  war  was  carried  on  unceasingly  both  in  peace 
iViA  war.  Themistocles  passed  a  law  that  twenty  new  triremes 
should  be  built  every  year :  Diodorus*"*  indeed  relate*  this  event 
Under  Olymp.  "5, 4  ("■  c.  477),  but  it  is  probable  that  he,  like 
many  other  historians,  has  on  this  occasion  put  together  insti- 
talions  of  diScrent  periods,  in  order  to  introduce  the  circum- 
stances which  in  the  narration  immediately  follow;  and  that 
Themistocles  had  in  fact  carried  the  law  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  viz.  when  he  obtained  the  decree  which  directed  the 
money  derived  from  the  mines  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
ships  for  the  ^ginetan  war"*.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
subsequently  the  same  number  of  ships  was  built  every  year; 
but  we  cannot  well  suppose  that  they  provided  a  less  number; 
for  the  triremes  would  be  falling  into  decay,  and  there  were 
generally  three  or  four  hundred  in  existence.  The  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  had  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  triremes***; 
if  this  was  not  done,  the  customary  crown  was  denied  them ;  the 
personal  superintendence  was  delegated  to  commissioners  called 


"*  Diod.  li.  U.  I  mv\-  "Lure  tliere  is  also  tlic  occouut  of 

'■*  Boc  m;  disBcrtulian    upou    lliu     lliu  payraaeter  wlio  mn  sway.     Tbu 

■ilver-ininM  of  LAurion.  1  fulluwing  story  of  Uemclriiu  in  given 

'**  Demotth.  c.  Androt.  p.  Uii,  20,  |  by  Diod.zx.4Gt  Flularcb.Dvinctr.  10. 
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the  builders  of  the  triremes.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  the 
building  was  stopped  for  a  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  trireme- 
builders  having  eloped  with  2^  talents :  from  the  smallness  of 
this  sum  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  not  many  triremes 
were  building  at  the  time ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  the  timber 
and  other  necessaries  had  been  previously  laid  up  in  store,  the 
stolen  money  may  have  been  applicable  only  to  the  payment  of 
the  labourers:  even  this  sum  too  may  have  been  destined  only 
to  some  particular  portion  of  the  labour :  and  therefore  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  less  than  twenty  triremes 
were  built  every  year.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  building 
nearly  ceased,  as  the  supply  of  timber  from  Macedonia  then 
failed.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  Olymp.  118,  2  (b.c.  307),  pro- 
mised the  Athenians  timber  for  100  triremes,  a  proof  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  it  at  Athens. 

Another  part  of  the  military  force  for  which  Athens  incurred 
some  expense  in  time  of  peace,  was  the  cavalry.  This  was 
maintained  partly  on  account  of  the  sumptuous  appearance 
which  from  the  beauty  of  the  riders  and  horses  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  trappings  it  produced  at  processions;  and  partly 
because  the  Athenians  were  well  aware  that  if  both  men  and 
horses  had  not  gone  through  previous  training,  they  were 
unserviceable  in  war.  ^fhe  particular  superintendence  of  this 
body  belonged  to  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  also  exa- 
mined the  horses  and  riders*'^;  the  rich  were  bound  by  law  to 
serve  in  it.  The  pay  of  the  cavalry  in  time  of  peace  was  called 
catastasis*",  by  which  name  the  examination  of  the  horsemen 
made  by  the  senate  is  also  stated  to  have  been  called;  probably 
because  the  distribution  of  the  pay  and  the  examinations  were 
connected  with  one  another;  it  was  however  a  regular  pay,  and 
not  an  extraordinary  donative,  as  Reiske  supposed.  In  the 
speech  of  Lysias  for  Mantitheus  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 
horsemen  who  had  served  during  the  anarchy,  were  compelled 


**'  Xenoph.  de  Ke  E^iuestri,  1,  8;    poc.  Suid.  Pliot.  in  v.  KardoTao-ir,  Lex. 
(Econ.  9,  15,  and  in  the  Hipparclais.  j  Scg.   p.   270.     Reiske's   error  in   his 


Also   Lycurgus  op.   Ilarpocrat.  in  v. 


note  upon   Lysias   had  been  already 
corrected  by  Larchcr  ^I^m.  de  TAcad. 


*  Ly?.  pro  Mantith.  p.  574;  Har-  ,  dcs  Inscript.  torn,  xlviii.  p.  02. 
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ir  the  restoration  of  the  deDiocracy  to  refund  the  money 
they  had  received  during  tliat  time:  hence  the  gramma- 
hy  R  false  generalization  of  a  particular  case  have  inferred^ 
thtl  if  the  state  dismissed  the  cavalry  and  appointed  others,  it 
n^nired  them  to  refund  their  pay  to  the  phylarchs'".  But  the 
would  probably  have  preferred  giving  none  at  all.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  measure  was  effected  by  a  special  decree,  and 
only  on  that  single  occasion,  as  the  knights  had  been  the  chief 
attendants  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  had  incurred  the  public 
hittred  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  iiave  been  a  knight  under  the 
thirty  tyrants  was  reckoned  a  disgrace.  The  expense  of  the 
ctnlry  in  time  of  peace  amounted,  according  to  Xenophon'",  to 
4U  talents;  which  agrees  with  the  Choiseul  Inscription,  in  which 
it  u  stated  that  there  were  paid  out  of  the  public  treasure  in 
ftKir  prj-t&ncias,  Ifi  talents  2148  drachmas  3|  oboli,  viz.  in  the 
fint  3  talents  3328  drachmas  3i  oboli,  in  the  third  5  talents 
48SO  drachmas,  in  the  fourth  3  talents,  in  the  seventh  4  talents; 
the  rest  of  the  pay  appears  to  have  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
current  revenue.  The  object  of  these  payments  was  to  supply 
tJie  provender  of  the  horses;  Ulpian  expressly  says  that  pay 
wa»  given  for  the  keep  of  the  horses*",  and  in  the  above-men- 
tioned  inscription  this  money  is  accounted  for  under  the  name 
of  provender  for  the  horses  {ertTO*  IWTrotr).  The  amount  which 
each  person  received  out  of  this  grant  has  been  differently 
determined  by  modem  writers,  according  as  they  assumed  1000 
or  1200  as  the  number  of  knights  at  Athens*".  In  the  latter 
case  it  has  been  calculated  that  they  received  16  drachmas  a 
month  or  about  3  oboli  a  day,  in  the  former,  20  drachmas  a 
month  or  about  4  oboU  a  day.  Both  estimates  appear  to  be 
too  low;  for  even  the  sulors  who  were  paid  in  time  of  peace 
received  4  oboli  a  day,  while  the  knights  were  not  only  obliged 
to  keep  a  servant,  but  also  two  horses.  The  provision  of  a 
horseman   in   war   cost  the   Athenians   a   drachma    a    day"*. 

"•  I'roperly  it  was  collected  by  the  .  '"  Petit  Leg.  Att.  viii,  I,  2;  Bur- 
d«iiurch« ;  vid.  ad  Inuiript.  80,  ed.  Ih^L  Anachan.  T.  It.  p.  itU;  Larclivr 
Boedch.  I  ut  lap.  j>.  ua.    Sec  Inscrijit.  No.  U7. 

*"  Hipparcb.  i,  19.  '"See  book  ii.  c.  22. 

*"  Ad  DemiMlh.c.  Timocmt.ii.  160.  I 
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Doubtless  the  same  sum  was  allowed  in  peace,  and  the  only 
difference  was,  that  in  war  they  received  provision-money  in 
addition  to  their  pay.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  catastasis  (which  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the 
knights'"  allowance  for  provision  in  time  of  peace,  and  whidi 
they  were  forced  after  the  anarchy  to  refund)  amounted  to  a 
drachma.  I  state  this  solely  upon  the  autliority  of  an  inscrip- 
tion, with  respect  to  which  however  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it 
refers  to  and  establishes  this  fact.  It  thus  appears  to  me  pro^ 
bable,  that  the  whole  cavalry  did  not  receive  pay  in  time  of 
peace,  but  only  about  600;  and  for  a  time  Athens  had  not  more 
than  this  number.  Now  the  pay  of  these,  reckoning  the  year 
at  360  days,  as  Xenophon  does  in  another  place,  would  exactly 
amount  to  36  talents  for  that  time.  Xenophon  too  only  says 
that  the  state  paid  annually  to  the  cavalry  nearly  40  talents; 
nor  can  the  payments  made  out  of  the  public 'treasure,  according 
to  the  above-quoted  inscription  (which  are  moreover  unequal  in 
different  prytaneias)  be  adduced  against  my  hypothesis,  for  they 
were  contributions  which  might  in  part  have  been  paid  for 
arrears  of  preceding  prytaneias.  Lastly,  Barthelemy^**  asserts 
that  the  knights  frequently  kept  their  own  horses,  an  error  into 
which  he  is  led  by  referring  to  the  public  cavalry  a  passage 
which  relates  only  to  those  citizens,  who  expended  money  upon 
horses  either  from  fondness  of  the  animal,  or  in  order  to  contend 
for  the  prize  at  the  public  games. 


Chapter  XX. 

Approximate  Estimate  of  the  Ordinary  Expenditure.     Of  the 

Extraordinary  Expenses  in  geniral* 

These  expenses  when  taken  together^  if  the  lowest  estimate  be 
made  of  each  item,  did  not  amount  annually  to  less  than  -100 
talents;  to  these  however,  if  great  works  of  building,  extraordi- 
nary distributions  of  money,  and  large  sums  for  festivals  were 
added,  the  state  might  have  easily  consumed  1000  talents  in  a 
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J^ear,  even  without  carr)'ing  on  war,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
onlimited.  400  talents,  which  are  equal  to  about  9",500/. 
ID  ancient  times  at  least  worth  three  times  as  much  as  at  the 
|nsent  day,  if  the  ralue  of  the  precious  metals  is  compared 
titli  tliat  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life;  with  this  view  then 
m  may  consider  that  the  former  sum  is  equal  to  triple  its 
•Bount,  or  in  the  currency  of  modem  times  to  about  290,O0O/.j 
vluch  is  in  fair  proportion  to  a  population  of  500,000  souls,  or 
indeed  if  we  consider  the  high  rate  of  interest,  low  in  comparison 
Kith  the  incomes  of  the  inhabitants. 

If,  however,  in  consequence  of  war  or  some  particular  extra- 
Tigance,  the  amount  was  increased  (an  event  which  was  unques- 
tionably of  no  unfrequent  occurrence)  to  1000  talents  or  more, 
■lid  as  the  citizens  were  at  such  a  period  (as  indeed  at  all 
others)  forced  to  serve  the  htui^ies  required  by  law,  the  expense 
was  evidently  incommensurate  with  the  means  of  the  stale,  and 
coold  not  be  well  defrayed  without  oppressing  the  more  wealthy 
classes  by  property -taxes,  and  without  the  help  of  tributary 
allies.  Now  war,  it  is  certain,  produced  imusually  large  and 
inevitable  expenses.  At  the  present  day  indeed  the  equipment 
of  armies  costs  the  state  immense  sums  of  money;  an  expense 
from  which  the  Greeks  were  very  nearly  exempt;  for  every 
otizen  carried  with  him  clothes  and  arms  into  the  field,  which 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  a  tax  levied  in  another  form;  the 
mercenaries  also  came  completely  armed;  sometimes  perhaps 
it  happened  that  poor  citizens,  foreign  settlers,  or  slaves,  were 
sent  into  the  field,  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  state  was 
necessary;  a  point  however  on  which  we  have  no  accurate 
information.  Another  considerable  expense  in  modern  warfare 
■9  caused  by  artillery  and  ammunition;  but  as  in  ancient  days 
the  heavier  engines  of  war  were  on  account  of  their  eurabrous- 
ness  seldom  brought  into  the  field,  they  in  general  only  had  to 
provide  them  upon  the  occasion  of  a  siege  or  of  the  defence  of 
fortified  places;  the  expense  for  light  darts  or  javelins  was 
inconsiderable.  The  equipment  of  fleets,  which  was  necessary 
for  maritime  warfare,  created  a  separate  branch  of  expenditure; 
for  which  it  was  altogether  impossible  that  such  effectual  provi- 
sion could  have  been  made  dnring  peace  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
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be  provided  at  the  breaking  out  of  war.  Lastly,  the  in&iitry 
and  cavaLry,  together  with  the  persons  attending  upon  themi 
and  the  crews  of  the  different  ships,  were  to  be  supplied  with 
pay  and  provisions:  and  if  the  total  expense  of  providing  for 
these  services  should  appear  to  be  less  than  would  be  neoeswry 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  it  must  be  remembered  thai 
though  the  Greeks  maintained  no  standing  army^  and  the  funds 
for  the  pay  and  provision  of  their  troops  were  required  only 
for  a  short  time,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  soldiers  were  not 
only  better  paid,  but  also  that  during  the  most  flourishing  periods 
of  Athens  war  was  almost  incessant. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
these  subjects,  I  will  treat  of  them  separately,  after  having  in 
the  first  instance  acquired  some  general  knowledge  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  miUtary  force  of  Athens. 

• 

Chapter  XXI. 
Military  Force  of  AtheuM. 

Although  the  numbers  of  which  the  armies  consisted  were  in 
ancient  Greece  very  different,  according  to  circumstances  and 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  although  to  state  any  one 
precise  number  of  men  is  less  possible  than  in  the  case  of 
European  nations,  yet  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  modern 
state,  even  up  to  the  latest  times  in  which  the  greatest  armies 
have  been  sent  into  the  field,  maintained  so  large  a  regular  force 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  was  supported  by  Athens. 
And  it  is  equally  true  that  her  military  force  was  not  only  on  a 
par  with  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  it  was  superior  to  them.  What  Demosthe- 
nes*** says  of  Athens  at  the  period  at  which  he  is  speaking,  that 
of  all  the  Grecian  states  it  had  the  most  numerous  naval  force, 
heavy-armed  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
money,  must  have  held  good  in  a  higher  degree  when  the 
strength  of  Athens  had  not  been  broken,  except  that  Sparta 
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Hiuld  send  into  the  field  a  more  numerous  land  force.  Upon 
liic  imiptioiis  into  Attica  at  the  hegiiming  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Peloponnesian  and  Bteotian  forces,  which  were  then 
usenibled  there,  amounted  in  heBVj--armed  soldiers  alune  to 
60,000  men'",  and  consequently  the  whole  army  was  more  than 
doable  this  number.  We  meet  indeed  with  far  more  numerous 
•mies  in  the  Grecian  states  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  According  to 
Kodorua,  300,000  Sybarites  contended  with  100,000  inhabitants 
ofCrotona;  Phiiistus  stated  the  mtlitarj- force  uf  Dionysius  at 
100,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  400  ships  of  war,  nhich  required 
•n  equipment  of  80,000  men.  The  first  of  these  accounts  is  an 
I  trident  exaggeration;  but  whether  the  latter  is  possible,  I  leave 
I  toothers  to  decide,  Hume"' has  already  exposed  the  exagge- 
nUions  in  numbers  committed  by  the  ancients,  and  on  the 
whole,  not  without  success,  though  he  may  have  erred  in  parti- 
nular  points. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  Athens  bad  about  20,000 
citizens  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  war:  were  we  to  estimate 
its  miUtary  strength  merely  from  this  datura,  we  should  form  a 
very  incorrect  judgment.  The  safest  way  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory- result  is,  without  jirctending  to  a  complete  enumeration,  to 
collect  the  principal  accounts  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  at  the 
different  periods. 

First,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  Trojan  war,  at  which  the 
Athenians  appeared  with  50,  or  according  to  another  report, 
with  60  ships***:  a  somewhat  more  cert^n  account  may,  how- 
erer,  be  given  of  the  times  of  Solon.  Before  the  constitution 
of  Cleisthencs,  Athens  had  12  phratrias,  and  in  each  of  them  4 
naucrarias  or  naucarias,  which,  as  public  corporations,  were 
originally  the  same  that  the  demi  were  afterwards;  they  must 
indeed  have  been  in  existence  before  the  time  of  Solon,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  naucrari  {irpvraveK  rStv  vavxpapav)  are  men- 
tioned before  the  period  of  his  lepslation*'*,  and  probably  all 
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that  Aristode^^^  means  when  he  ascribes  their  institution  to 
Solon  is,  that  the  existence  of  their  office  was  confirmed  by  that 
lawgiver.  Now  each  naucraria  furnished  2  horsemen,  amoont- 
ing  altogether  to  96,  and  1  vessel,  making  therefore  in  all  48,  and 
the  whole  military  system,  in  respect  to  defraying  the  expenses, 
was  doubtless  regulated  according  to  naucrarias**'.  When  Clc- 
isthenes  aftenivards  introduced  the  demi,  the  naucrarias  were 
still  retained,  probably  for  financial  and  military  purposes;  but 
he  so  far  altered  their  constitution,  that  he  created  50  naucra- 
rias, 5  in  each  tribe*",  and  consequently  they  now  furnished 
100  horsemen  and  50  ships.  Tliis  is  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus**',  that  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  against  the  iEginetans,  anterior  to  the  Persian  war,  could 
only  send  out  50  ships  of  their  own,  and  received  20  ships  from 
the  Corinthians  in  order  to  increase  their  force;  and  we  may 
observe  that  in  this  case  triremes  and  not  smaller  vessels  are 
meant,  as  is  proved  by  their  connexion  with  the  Corinthian 
ships,  the  Corinthians  being  the  first  who  had  triremes. 

Miltiades  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  undertook  the  expe- 
dition against  Pares  with  70  ships***.  But  it  was  precisely  at 
this  time  that  Themistoclcs  increased  the  naval  force,  and 
brouglit  it  to  tlie  lieight  at  which  we  find  it  in  the  Persian  war, 
after  the  battles  of  Artcniisium  and  Salamis.  In  the  former 
action  271  triremes  were  engaged,  among  which  there  were  127 
belonging  to  Athens,  which  were  in  part  manned  with  Platasans, 
they  having  no  ships  of  their  own:  1)csides  these,  the  Athenians 
gave  20  to  the  Chalcideans*".  To  these  were  added  53  other 
Athenian  vessels,  so  tliat  Athens  numbered  200  vessels  among 
those  engaged  at  Salamis,  although  the  whole  Grecian  fleet  pre- 
sent at  that  battle  only  amounted  to  378  triremes*'^''.     Demos- 
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|t  the  oration  for  the  cromi'"  agrees  exactly  with  these 
ttof  Herodotus,  as  far  as  the  Athenians  arc  concerned; 
F  300  Grecian  he  reckons  200  Athenian  triremes:  how 
e  to  pass  that  in  the  speech  upon  the  Symmoi-iiE"'  only 
100  Athenian  vessels  are  mentioned  among  300  Grecian,  I  am  1 
unable  to  explain:  this  circumstance  might  indeed  lead  one  to  t 
nispect  that  this  oration  is  spurious,  if  there  was  not  such  strong  r 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.    We  may  observe  ^ 
farther,  that  the  manning  of  180  triremes  required  3C,000  men,  » 
of  whom  only  a  few  were  Platffians;  but  as  the  Athenians  had  i 
at  that  time  wholly  deserted  their  country,  it  would  not  have  1 
been  diBicult  to  man  that  number  of  triremes  solely  with  citi- 
xens,  and    aliens,  taking  both  young  and  old,  even  without 
slaves;  land-forces,  as  such,  were  fur  the  moment  not  in  exis- 
tence.    .\nd  how  numerous  these  were,  we  learn  from  the  bat- 
tles nf  Marathon  and  Plat^ie.     In  the  first  of  these   10,000 
Athenians  were  engaged,  including  of  course  none  but  hoplitee; 
we  catmot  suppose  that  in  those  times  there  were  any  slaves 
among  the  regular  forces;   and  although  Pausaniaa"'  asserts 
that  slaves  fought  for  Uie  first  time  in  the  former  battle,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  his  words  that  they  were  in  the  ranks  of  the 
PUtnans;  so  that  as  far  as  Athens  is  concerned,  his  testimony 
does  not  apply.     Athens  could  not  then  have  rased  a  larger 
nomber  of  troops,  otherwise  it  would  have  done  so  at  a  time  of 
the  greatest  necessity:  for  probably  only  the  three  superior 
classes  were  hoplita,  and  the  thetes  were  Ijght-armed:  subse- 
quently the  thetes  were  employed  as  hoplitse,  although  this  is 
pointed  out  as  an  uncommon  event  in  the  times  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war*".     The  Athenians    had    not  any  bowmen  or 
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cavalry  in  this  battle^*;  even  the  small  number  of  horsemen 
which  should  have  been  there  according  to  the  former  regula- 
tions, were  not  in  a  condition  to  appear,  and  the  whole  order  of 
knights  was  at  that  time  no  more  than  a  name.     Attica,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  was  little  suited  for  cavalry^';  and 
as  this  species  of   military  is    powerful  among  undisciplined 
masses  of  infantry,  the  aiistocracy  or  oligarchy  in  ancient  dsys 
was  generally  composed  of  horsemen,  a  form  of  govemmeot 
which  the  Athenians  of  all  the  Grecian  States  were  most  averN 
to.     Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris^'%  and  Thessaly,  were  the  cbirf 
countries  in  which  the  cavalry  was  numerous:  even  the  Pisit- 
tratid®  had  1000   Thessalian  horsemen,  which  a  Thessalim 
prince  had  sent  to  support  them  against  the  Spartans^^  and 
according  to  an  ancient  alliance,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  before  and  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war^^\      At  Platsese  the  heavy-armed  infantry  of  the 
Greeks  amounted  to  38,700  men,  together  with  69,500  lig^t- 
armed  troops,  besides  1800  light-armed   Thespians:    among 
them  there  were  5000  Spartans,  with  35,000  light-armed  Helots 
and  5000  Lacedaemonian  hoplitee,  with  5000  light-armed  troops; 
the  Athenians  had  only  8000  hoplit®,  together  with  the  same 
number  of  light-armed  troops,  for  Herodotus  expressly  reckons 
upon  an  average  one  light -armed  man  to  each  hoplite,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  Spartans,  of  whom  each  one  had  7  with 
him***.     The  allied  Grecian  army  appears  not  to  have  had  any 
cavalry,  as  the  equestrian  nations  were  on  the  side  of  the  Per- 
sians; but  the  Athenians  at  this  battle  had  bowmen  for  the  first 
time  on  land**^  who  were  doubtless  citizens  belonging  to  the 
light-armed  troops,  and  of  the  class  of  thetes;  by  sea  more  than 
700  bowmen  had  already  been  employed  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
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mis.  The  Athenians  would  without  doubt  have  Iiad  more 
tniops  for  the  battle  of  Platceae,  if  they  had  not  at  the  some  time 
Wn  compelled  to  furnish  crews  for  the  fleet  which  was  engaged 
»t  Mj-cale,  and  consisted,  according  to  Herodotus,  of  110, 
Mcording  to  Diodorus,  of  250  triremes,  under  the  command  of 
Uotychides,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  Xanthippus"'. 

In  the  next  age  the  Athenian  force  remained  nearly  the 
same:  Cimon  commanded  200  Athenian  and  100  allied  triremes, 
*«»rding  to  one  account;  but  according  to  the  more  credible 
"«lement  of  Thucydides,both  taken  together  amoimted  to  200  tri- 
■cnies:  by  land  they  were  not  stronger  than  before.  In  the  battle 
'  Tanagra  (Oiymp.  80,  3,  d.c.  458),  the  whole  Athenian  land 
*tcsM  were  present,  excepting  what  were  at  that  time  in  Egypt; 
DOO  Ar^ves  were  on  their  side,  together  with  other  allies,and  yet 
htogether  they  made  up  only  14,(X)0  men'",  that  is,  exclusively 
f  the  light-armed  troops,  which  were  usually  not  taken  into  the 
ccount.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  Beet  of  50  ships  cruising 
gunst  the  Spartans  at  sea,  which  likewise  required  10,000  men. 

The  Athenians  endeavoured  at  all  times  to  improve  and  to 
ncrease  both  the  land  and  sea  forces.  It  is  stated  by  Ando- 
ides,  and  also  /Eschines  in  a  most  obscure  passage"'  (from 
rhicfa,  however,  after  the  errors  have  been  corrrected,  some 
ruth  may  be  extracted),  that  in  thirteen  years  preceding  the 
Bginetan  war  (from  the  77th  to  the  80th  Olympiad,  B.C.  472 — 
iO),  100  new  ships  were  added  to  the  200  which  before  existed; 
lesidea  which  they  had  formed  a  regiment  of  300  horsemen, 
ind  had  porchased  the  first  Scythian  bowmen,  to  the  number 
»f  300.  During  the  armistice,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
«ncladed  with  Sparta,  in  Olymp.  83,  3(b.c.  436),  and  which 
was  observed  np  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  again  made  great  exertions  in  the  building  of  ships, 
o  that  in  Olymp.  87,  2  (b.c.  431),  they  were  enabled  to  decree 
hat  100  new  triremes  shoidd  be  reserved  for  particular  pur- 
joses*";  the  cavalry  was  also  raised  to  1200,  and  the  same 
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number  of  bowmen  appointed^'*  Also  after  the  peace  of  Mi- 
cias  (Olymp.  89^  3,  B.C.  422),  ^schines  states  that  they  pio- 
cured  300,  or,  according  to  Andocides,  400  trirei  s.  The  eiti- 
mate  of  Pericles  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  wsr 
agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  principal  statements  which 
have  been  here  quoted^".  According  to  his  account,  Athois 
*had  not  at  that  time  more  than  13,000  heavy-armed  men  fit  for 
active  service;  besides  these,  16,000  of  the  oldest  and  youngttt 
•of  the  citizens,  and  as  many  of  the  resident  aliens  as  were 
heavy-armed,  were  appointed  to  defend  the  fortifications  of  Ae 
city;  to  which  must  be  added  1200  cavalry,  including  die 
mounted  bowmen,  1600  bowmen  who  served  on  foot^  and  300 
triremes  ready  to  put  to  sea;  and,  according  to  Xenoph<m*^, 
there  were  in  harbour  and  on  service  altogether  400.  Isocrates, 
with  the  amplification  of  an  orator,  gives  the  numbers  at  doable 
•the  amount  stated  by  all  the  other  writers. 

If  we  reckon  that  300  triremes  were  manned  with  60,000 
men,  the  simi  total  of  the  crews  does  not  amount  to  less  than 
^1,800  men,— ra  number  incredibly  great  for  a  population  of 
500,000  souls,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  were  slaves.  It  might 
indeed  be  said  that  Athens  was  not  able  to  man  300  triremes,  if 
all  the  hoplitae  were  deducted;  but  even  if  about  10,000  hop- 
litae  are  reckoned  as  included  in  the  ships^  companies,  the 
number  which  remains  is  still  very  considerable.  This  fact 
may  however  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  considerations. 

The  number  of  hoplitaj  is  larger  than  we  find  in  the  accounts 
of  earlier  times,  as  persons  of  greater  or  less  age  were  included, 
who  only  served  on  garrison  duty  and  not  in  the  field;  and  it  was 
farther  increased  by  the  addition  of  some  resident  aliens.  All 
indeed  were  regularly  armed;  but  the  whole  together  was  not 


*7*  See  above,  cliap.  11.  '  Pincus    were    calculated  for  400,  as 

*7»  Time.  ii.  13.  The  inaccurate  j  Strabo  mentions  in  the  ninth  book, 
Diodonis  (xii.  40.)  disagrees  in  some  adding  at  the  same  time  that  the  Athe- 
points,  and  is  not  so  explicit  as  Thu-  j  nians  had  sent  out  that  number.  Whe- 
cjdides.  i  ther  the  400  trierarchs  who  were  foi*- 

*7*  Cyr.  Exped.  vii.  1,  27.     Isocmt.  ,  nierly  appointed  every  year  refer  to  this 
Panegyr.  p.  85.    With  regard  to  the  '  cii-cumstance  may  be  questioned.     See 
number  300  compare  A ristoph.Acham.  '  book  iv.  ch.  12. 
644.     The  places  for  the  ships  in  the 
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ntialljr  unlike  the  rising  in  mass  of  a  population  on  the   1 
alarm  of  invasion:  and  it  comprised  every  individual  capable  of    | 
bearing  arms,  from  eighteen  to  sixty  years  of  age.    The  resident 
aliens  were  originally,  when  armed  as  hoplitec,  only  used  as 
garrison  soldiers;  in  later  times  they  also  served  in  campaigns, 
to  which  even  ahens   not  domiciliated  were   occasionally  sum* 
moned*",    but    they   were    prohibited    from   serving    in    the 
tavalry*" ;  nor  could  there  have  been  many  among  the  hoplite; 
for  several  Athenian  demi  supplied  a  large  number  of  tliese. 
Ach&rnfe  (by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  the  little  village 
of  the  charcoal-burners,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  a  mors 
wmaidcrable  town  which  was  celebrated  for  the  heroism  of  it» 
■turdy  inhabitants)"'   alone  supplied  3000"°;  consequently  a 
ptater  number  of  aUens  could  be  spared  for  the  fleet;  for  this: 
t^s  of  persons  was  probably  more  numerous  in  Attica  at  the 
^lue  of  Pericles  than  in  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus;  and  it 
^*  well  known  that  they  chiefly  served  in  the  fleet"'.     In  addi- 
*itm  to  these,  the  state  also  took  into  its  service  the  out-dwel/era 
\^l  y^otplv  otKovvre'!)  as  they  were  called,  by  whom  we  must 
^Wier  understand  with   the   grammarians,   frecdmen,   or  else 
^Mrsons,  who,  though  still  slaves,  lived  apart  from  their  masters, 
%nd   supported  themselves   by   their  own   labour*'*.     If  it  is 
Ixtme  in  mind  that  the  Spartans  brought  their   Helots   with 
them  into  the  field,  that  the  Thessalian  mounted  penestce  were 
bondsmen,  that  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  was  always 
employed  in  war  as   attendants   on   their  masters,  who  were 
sometimes  even   manumitted'",  that  slaves  are  said  to  have 
fought  as  early  as  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  afterwards  at 


>  Tbnc.  IT.  90.  I  Hep.  Ath.  i.  IS;  Deffioath.  Philipp.  i. 


*"  Xenoph.  de  Veclig.  9,  2, 
HiptNtrch.  a,  6.  That  tlie  reddeot 
■liena  &«qaeotl7  went  into  the  €eld  is 
■1k>  obaerred  by  Ammoniiu  in  t.  iira- 
rfX^t,  and  I  have  remarked  Tariooi 
p«— gw  in  different  authora  to  the 
Mine  pnipote. 

*ti  Pindw  Nsm,  ii.  1& 

•"  Thoc.  ii,  20. 

•"  Thnc.  L  M3,  iiL  l«;  Xenoph.  de 


p.  M,  22,  and  others. 

**■  Dem(wth.utnip.audHier.Wolf'a 
□ote,  bnt  more  particularlj  Harpocrat, 
Bnid.  and  Photius  in  v.  roit  X''P^ 
oiicoi)>Tai,Lex.8(^.p.3IB.  Theauthor 
of  the  speech  againit  Energy  and 
Mnenbuliu,  p.  1161,  IS,  says  of  « 
freedouui,  x^P"  ¥"*■ 

"'  Bee  book  i.  ch.  13. 


r 
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Cheeronea  when  the  Athenians  granted  them  their  liberty^*)  it 
cannot  excite  any  surprise  that  a  large  propcurtioii  of  the  rowen 
were  slaves.     It  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  circumstance,  that 
the  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were  all  fireemen^.    At  the  sucoessfiil 
sea-fight  of  Arginus®  there  were  many  slaves  in  the  Athenian 
fleet^^;  and  it  equally  redounds  to  the  honour  of  both  parties, 
on  the  one  hand  that  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  shveiy 
and  on  the  other  that  the  Athenians  immediately  emancipated 
them,  and  made  them  Platflean  citizens^*^.    This  must  haive 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for 
according  to  Hellanicus,  who  could  not  have  been  alive  at  the 
time  of  this  action,  slaves  that  had  been  engaged  in  sea-fights 
were  made  Platieans^'*.'    A  large  number  of  slaves  was  con- 
sidered not  as  useful  only,  but  as  necessary  to  a  state  whidi 
possessed  a  naval  force^".    The  Athenians  also  employed  many 
foreign  seamen  who  served  for  hire,  and  who  remained  as  long 
as  they  pleased,  so  that  if  the  enemy  offered  better  pay  they 
immediately  changed  sides.  Thus  the  Athenians  were  able  to  man 
far  more  ships  than  appears  to  have  been  possible  if  we  merely 
judge  from  the  numbers  of  the  free  population.     It  was  only  on 
some    pressing   emergency  that   citizens    were  employed  as 
rowers;  except   indeed  in  the  sacred  triremes,  in  which  the 
rowers  were  generally   thetes;  knights  were  however  so  em- 
ployed on  rare  occasions,  and  at  times  even  pentacosiomedimni. 
Lastly,  they  sometimes  pressed  sailors  in  the  countries  of  the 


***  Dio  Chrysost.  xv. 

*«  Thuc  viii.  73. 

^  Xenoph.  HelL  i.  6,  17. 

***  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  33,  cf.  193. 
A  clearer  reference  to  it  is  made  by 
Aristophanes  himself,  ibid.  706.  This 
play  was  produced  in  the  year  (Olymp. 
93,  3,  B.C.  406)  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  but  later  in  the  year,  in  the 
month  Gamelion.  Concerning  the  fact 
comp.  also  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  6. 
Diodorus  expresses  himself  inaccu- 
rately xiii.  97. 

**•  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  706.    rovi 


as  n\arat€is  avfi7ro\iT€V€a-0<u.  Stuns 
(Fragment.  Hellan.  p.  119)  haswhoUy 
misunderstood  this  passage,  as  he  was 
not  aware  that  Plataeaus  were  a  kind 
of  Athenian  citizens.  The  Platsean 
rights  of  citizenship  were  first  intro- 
duced  at  Athens  in  Olymp.  88.  1  (b.c. 
427),  consequently  this  occurrence 
cannot  be  placed  earlier,  nor  can  it  by 
any  means  be  referred  with  Sturz  to 
the  battle  of  Salamis. 

*®^  Xenoph.   de   Vectig.   4,  42 ;  de 
Rep.  Athen.  L  11. 
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■Uies,  and  mode  compulsory  levies  of  troops,  as  for  instance 
before  tlie  battle  of  Arginuaos,  and  for  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion'"; and  this  even  in  the  subject  states,  although  they  had 
long  redeemed  their  obligation  to  serve  in  war*".  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  it  would  be  assuming  too  much,  if  we  reckoned, 
•ccording  to  tlje  usual  computation,  a  servant  for  each  hophte 
over  and  above  the  ship's  company;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
»e  must  consider  those  who  sened  at  sea  in  the  capacity  of 
AJwers,  as  analogous  to  the  servants  who  attended  the  heavy- 
■■Tmed  soldiers  by  land. 

The  cavalry  was  composed  of  the  order  of  knights,  but  as  a 
military  force  it  at  first  increased  slowly;  the  numbers  of  tOO 
'Ud  300  I  have  already  quoted:  afterwards,  according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  and  Suidas"°,  the  number  amounted 
«  600,  and  last  of  all  there  were  1200  knights  at  Athens, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Thucydides  and  <£schines.  The 
ratio  of  the  cavalry  to  the  infantry  was  among  the  Greeks  as 
1  to  10,  and  1200  horsemen  are  consequently  nearly  in  this 
ratio  to  13,000  hoplitie;  but  were  all  the  1200  composed  of 
Athenians,  and  of  the  order  of  knights?  Tliat  this  order  might 
ha.r»  oontained  1200  persons  no  one  will  deny;  and  even  if  it 
contained  fewer,  there  might  have  been  that  number  of  horse- 
men, for  probably  there  were  many  pentacosiomedimni  among 
them.  But  Aristophanes  reckons  only  1000  knights*",  and 
this  too  in  the  comedy  called  by  their  name,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  Olymp.  88,  4  (b.c.  424);  the  same  number  was  given 
by  Pbilochorus  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atthis*",  who  did  not 
however  omit  to  mention  that  their  number  occasionally  varied; 
Demosthenes  states  the  very  same  number*";  and  Xenophon 
proposes,  in  order  to  bring  the  cavalry  more  rapidly  and  easily 


•"  Xeooph.  Hell,  i.  6, 18;  Thuc.  vi. 
43. 

•"  Thiw).  i.  99;  Plutarch.  Cim.  11. 
This  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
management  of  (^mOD  himself. 

■**  Schol.  Aratoph.  Eq.  684,  uid 
thence  Bnidaa  la  v.  Iirir^ic.  Diod.  xiii. 
72,  cannot  bo  referred  to  thia  with 
aafetj,  ■■  there  maj  be  auxiliarj'  troops 


among  hia  1200  Athenian  cavalry,  for 
instance  TbesBalianA,  The  pneeage  of 
Harpocration  qnotad  by  Zeune  ad 
Xenoph.  llipporch.  9, 3,  haa  nothing  to 
do  with  this  point. 

••'  £q.  22Sl 

'"  Ap.  Heeych.  in  v.  Itnr^t. 

'"  Do  Bymmor.  p.  181, 17. 
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to  1<MXI  meii^  whieh  he  evidehdy  (kmnlan 'w  did 
nwnber^  that  800  fbroigii  hone  ioldien  AoaU  bd 
tallied^.    Larduir^  very  properly  icrjects  tihe  ■iippmititfn,  afe 
Petit^^  tliat  Jthe  amaeiit  writen  bed  mde  nae  .of  1600. erii 
roaiid  hiimber,  npon  the  ground  that  1900  iroaldham •qridl^ 
Bidtod  their  purpoae;  and  he  aoppoaea  that  tihe  origin  tf.Aii 
difiiBrenoein  the  atatementa  wa%  that  from  tihe  beginning  of  (hi* 
Febponneaiaii  war^  until  the  dale  of  the  Kni|^ti  of 
phanea^  they  had  been  diminiahed  abtat  200;  nftdoii 
tion  appeara  to  be  untenable.    My  opinicm  eoinddea  liaAvi^. 
wiA  Bdineider'flr**^  that  in  the  1200  tiie  mounted  bowmaialHe 
indudedy  aa  Thuoydidea  expreaaly  atatea;  it  ia  poariMeHifc 
beridea  theae  bowmen  there  were  1000^  m^  100  fiNna  eaabi 
tinbe,  who  wefe  Athenianay  and  aimed  in  tihe  Ghreek  maminiri 
while  the  200  dionnted  bowmen  were  doubtleaa  Scytiiiani^JSBr = 
thbaewho  aenred  in  the  infiuitryy  and  with  raferenee  to:fiio. 
eavalry  muat  be  rq^arded  aa  light-anned.    In  thia  CKfmdtf^lhfff 
rode  in  fironty  even  before  the  hiiqiarch^  and  in  an  oratief 
ttlrilmled  to  Lyaiaa^  it  ia  oonaidered  dq;radmg  to  an  Athenian 
to  serve  in  the  cavalry  among  the  bowmen^**.    It  is  no  objection 
to  the  above  hypothesis^  that  Xenophon  not  only  makes  no 
mention  of  the  existence  of  the  foreign  cavalry  at  Athens,  but 
himself  first  proposes  that  such  a  body  should  be  formed;  for 
these  bowmen,  being  light-armed  soldiers,  did  not  come  into 
consideration  when  he  was  treating  of  the  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  composed  of  citizens. 

Thucydides  mentions  1600  bowmen  who  served  on  foot,  the 
orators  only  1200;  this  difference  also  may  probably  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  mercenary  Scythian  bowmen 
were  at  most  1200^%  but  that  the  others  were  either  citizens  of 
the  poorer  classes,  or  resident  aliens,  who  were  light-armed,  and 


^*  Hippirch.  nt  top. 

^*  In  his  otherwise  toperficial  Me- 
moiron  thedaatof  Knis^tsinGreeoey 
M^nL  de  TAcsd.  das  Insoript  torn, 
xlviii.  p.  92. 

<*•  Leg.  Ait.  viiL  1,  S. 

^'  Ad  Xenoph.  Hipparchi  nt  rap. 


***  Xenoph.  Socrat.  Mem.  iii.  3^  1. 

^*  Lys.  c.  Alcib.  Xfifroro^y  ii.  p.  MS. 
This  passage  is  decisive,  although  the 
speech  is  probably  not  the  work  of 
Lysiasy  hot  of  some  other  coatempo* 
rary. 

^  See  book  ii.  ch.  U. 
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chiefly  trained  in  shooting.  Bowmen  were  present  in  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Platsfe,  before  any  Scythians  had  been 
procured;  and  it  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  an  inscription 
still  extant,  that  a  difference  was  made  between  foreign  bowmen 
»nd  those  who  were  citizens  (|ev(«oi  and  acmKot)':  finally,  the 
bowmen,  who  occur  in  two  Athenian  mihtary  lists"',  appear  to 
bite  been  citizens,  especially  as  in  one  immediately  after 
lie  bowmen  a  new  division  begins  with  the  superscription 
"foreigners"  (^ivoi).  The  Athenians  also  had  sometimes 
Cretan  bowmen  in  pay,  as  Tliucydides  and  Pausanias  mention. 
The  accounts  of  the  military  force  which  was  in  action  during 
*"«  Peloponnesian  war  appear  to  coincide  with  the  numbers 
•■^re  ascertained;  and  of  this  I  will  now  adduce  some  examples. 
*  t  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  Pericles  sent  100  ships  to  the 
^loponnesc,  to  which  50  Corcyreean  and  other  allied  ships 
►■ere  added;  at  the  same  time  30  vessels  were  sent  to  Locris, 
4icl  some  must  without  doubt  have  been  reserved  for  the 
lefence  of  Attica  itself"".  So  again,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
«ir,  while  the  enemy's  troops  were  in  the  country,  Pericles 
arent  to  Epidaurus  with  100  Athenian  and  50  Lesbian  and 
Chian  triremes,  having  on  board  4000  hopUtee  and  300  horse- 
[oen.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  war,  the  Lesbians  having 
rerolted,  40  triremes  were  sent  against  them;  at  the  same  time 
30  were  sent  to  the  Peloponnese,  and  100  others  were  equipped 
in  order  to  protect  Attica  from  invasion;  these  were  manned 
with  Athenians,  who  were  however  neither  knights  nor  penteco- 
siomedimni,  and  with  resident  aliens'".  At  the  end  of  the 
sammer  1000  hoplitce  were  sent  to  Lesbos,  who  themselves 
rowed  the  ships  thither"*.  Thucydides  remarka,  that  at  that 
time  the  number  of  ships  in  use  was  very  large,  but  that  it  was 
still  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  Attica,  Salamis, 


I  Cofp._IiiBcript  No.  80. 

*■'  Con>.  IiucTipt.  Nob.  166  and  171- 
(In  hU  remarks  on  the  Utter  iiucrip- 
ticm,  vol.  i.  p.  306— 6,  the  author  re. 
Irada  the  opinioa  exprewed  io  the 
text,  (hat  the  bowmeo  mentioned  in 
Ibeae  two  inscriptions  vere  Athenian 


citizens,  and  slate*  his  reasons  for  con- 
siderirg     them    to    be    foreigners. — 
Ta*iiBL.]     The  paasa^  of  Fousaniaa 
i.  29,  S,  refen  to  the  Cretan  bowroen. 
"'  Thnc.  il  34— 2& 
*"  Thnc  ii.  H,  iiL  3, 7,  16. 
"'  Thuc  iii.  18. 
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and  EfibflBft».w«r6  goixded  by  lOa  «bqii^  100  hmt  taMNfafc. 
sprtdhed  to  tihe  Pdoponneiey  and  50  moro  to  VttUimf  mttltf 
otiber  phoes^  amcmiituig  altogedMr  to  850;  bMteilMlto^llHli 
WW6  4600  hoplita  beftm  tiw  walLi  of  PotidflB(oi^  IWHUwinr 
arar  for  aame  time)^  and  an  aqiial  number  of  attiadWlM^ 
Hnia  we  find  in  this  inatanee,  in  additioaa  to  tihe  ImUltMtfi 
tibat  remained  in  Attica,  a  body  of  60^000  men  in  aerviei^  ^ 
the  eiqieditkm  to  Sicily  the  nnmbem  were  not  inteioi^^  I'lfr 
dunf^  the  war  was  oontinniad  in  Ghneeoe,  tihe  Afteniane 
tibat  GO  ahipa  ahoidd  be  aent  to  Sicily^  under  tiie 
Iifioiaa  and  Akibiadea;  but  Nioiaa,  rightly  eathnating  flig  liig^ 
sntnde  of  the  entoxpriae^  aaw  that  it  wonld  be  neec 
land  troopa  in  addition  to  a  powerful  nanl  armament 
ooonaeUed  them  to  aend  a  laige  number  of  hopiitiB^  bowttMIt 
and  alingeray  both  of  thdr  own  and  of  Ae  alliea,  togediarwitt^ 
pRmaion  ahipa  and  apparatus  for  baking.  He  JBmpgKa^ti' 
bowerer  of  tiw  war  idtogedier;  bat  in  coniaqpenee' #f  Hi' 
adtioe  the  people  aent  GO  awift  miling  trixemea  widi  40  uiiftit^ 
tranaporti^  to  wbicb  were  alao  added  S4  allied  trirdmea  and  lli» 
provision  ships:  the  hoplitn  were  5100  in  number^  of  whom 
Too  were  thetes  created  for  the  occasion^  and  1500  Athenians 
from  the  list  of  citizens ;  the  others  were  mostly  subject  allies 
and  a  few  mercenaries ;  also  480  bowmen^  of  whom  80  were 
Cretans^  700  Rhodian  slingers,  120  light-armed  M^arian  exiles, 
and  30  horsemen.  If  we  reckon  the  crews  of  134  triremeS| 
each  at  200  men^  and  the  attendants  of  the  hoplitn  and  cavalry^ 
we  find  that  they  amounted  to  38^60  men:  250  dismounted 
horse  soldiers  followed  at  a  later  period^  who  were  to  have  been 
mounted  in  Sicily^  and  also  30  mounted  bowmen**'.  And  yet 
they  were  able  at  the  same  time  to  send  30  ships  to  the  Pdo- 
ponnese**',  and  other  small  fleets  were  dispersed  about  in 
various  places.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  10  ships  were  sent  as  a 
reinforcement  under  Eurymedon  to  Sicily,  and  20  for  the 
blockade  of  the  Peloponnese;  where  soon  afterwards  30  more 


»•»  Thuc  iu.  17. 

^  Thao.  vL  8»  81,  »» 31  sqq.  43. 


^  Thuc  vi.  94;  of.  PhitaidL  Al- 
oib.90. 
*^  Thuc.  vL  105. 
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I  me  sent  under  the  joint  command  of  Chariclea  and  Demos- 
ttenes,  irith  60  Athenian  and  5  Chian  vessels,  together  with 
UOO  hoplit^  from  the  Ust  of  the  citizens,  and  others  from  the 
Umds ;  the  Tliracian  peltasts,  who  arrived  too  late,  were  sent 
bome  again  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pay^  ftesh  troops 
bowevcr  were  received  in  different  places;   other  ships  were 
»bo  proiided,  but  some  of  them  were  again  dismissed.     When 
Demosthenes  and  Euiymedon  arrived  in  Sicily  tliey  had   73 
liiremes,  5000  hoplitffi,  together  with  a  number  of  Grecian  and 
Barbarian  javelineers,  slingers,  ami  bowmen"".     Now  if  we  add 
logtther  the  whole  number  of  men  of  all  descriptions  who  went, 
after  tlie  departure  of  the  first  fleet,  to  Sicily,  viz.,  cavalry,  hop- 
^Ue,  light-armed  soldiers,  and  ships'  crews,  together  with  the 
^rvants  of  the  cavalry  and  hoplitie,  it  ^ves  about  26,000  men ; 
^  that  the  whole    military   force   which  was   sent   to   Sicily 
4tnount«d  to  about  64,000  men.     In  this,  moreover,  the  Sicilian 
%azi1iaries  are  not  included,  but  only  the  Grecian  and  Italian, 
teut  in  the  decisive   sea-fight  at  Syracuse  only  110  ships  were 
Engaged,  and  some  of  these  were   in  very  bad   condition""; 
*iOfiOO  men  sur\-ived  the  battle,  as  Thucydides  informs  us'";  of 
whom  many  were  destroyed  by  land,  18,000  were  put  to. death, 
7000  made  prisoners  in  a  body;  of  the  rest  some  were  kept  as 
slaves  by  the  soldiers,  and  others  sold*".     Diodorus  therefore 
nukes   Nicolaus  underrate  the   number,  when   he  states  the 
Athenian  forces  in  Sicily  at  more  than  200  ships,  and  above 
40,000  men'" ;  he  might  have  said  above  60,000  men. 

This  loss  was  the  greatest  that  the  Athenians  bad  ever 
experienced ;  although  nearly  equal  reverses  had  been  suatiuned 
in  earlier  times.     "  In  Egypt,"  says  Isocrates"*,  whose  account 


*"  Thuc.  viL  16, 17i  ^0,  i7,42.  Dio-  i  for  exaggerating :  see  hit  Sparta,  vol. 

doma  ia  Isaa  precise  in  hia  Btalements  ii.  p.  4&fi. 

th«n  Thucjdidea  ;  bul  he  agrees  with  '"  Ivn/iax,  '29.     To  what  the  loaaof 

lum  in  the  main.  8co  xii.  81,  xiiL  2, 7,  11,000  hoplitse  in  the  Pontus  refers  I 

8,8,11.  am  whollj'   igDomtt;  but  hardl;  to 

"*  Thac.  vii.  80.  ihe  auxiliaiy  troops  of  Cyna,  »hicb 

'"  Thuc.  viL  7fi.  bad  notbing  to  do  with  the  Athcniana. 

>"  Diod.  xiii.  20.  M]iaa  V.  H.  v.  11,  tnuueribei  thia  pa*. 

*"  Diod.  xiiL  31.    Hsnao  miirepre-  aage  of  laoctates,  but  purpoaely  omits 

aent*  Diodonii,  and  then  consurea  him  theae  1 0,000  aoldiera.    The  manner  in 
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of  tii6  dofiDftfsi  of  Atlmsy  althdog^  imoomitef  is  ifwynfeinAdiii 
^800  triremes  were  lost,  with  sll  thrir  drew,  ISO  off  Cfpni]! 
end  in  the  Pontos  10^000  hopUte  of  the  Aflwihisms  nd  |ri 
allies;  in  Sicily  40^000  men^  and  240  triremes;  and  aftenMl' 
in  the  Hellespont  200  more :  bat  as  to  the  triremea  wUtah  M 
been  lost  by  tens  and  fiyesiandthe  men  lAohad  beendertnjtf 
by  thoosands  and  two  thonsands,  who  could  nuinnlratii  Ilieii1*1 
In  eonseqiienoe  of  these  calamitiesi  die  phntrias  siAd  Hi 
vqpster  of  the  Leziarchs  were  filled  with  sliens^  in  otdsr  W 
replenish  the  number  of  thedtiaens;  andtheraoeaof  dienMMk 
celebrated  men  and  the  noblest  fiunilies,  wliidi  bad  htflMtt^ 
piescnred  an  unbroken  descent  through  internal  tnmblei  wit 
distnrbances,  and  through  the  Tidssitudes  of  the  Fenlsd  wnii 
were  at  lengA  sacrificed  to  their  straggles  far  dominion^  gait 
became  extinct.    Ptoibaps  no  country  ever  adopted  ao  SMSSf 
atrangers  aa  Athens:  hence  that  mizture  of  langoagea  addk 
arose,  whidi  Xenophon  complains  of  in  his  Essay  apoa  Ifti 
Athenian  state;   but  whatever  may  hare  been  tibe  inooivnH 
nienoes  resalting  from  this  practice^  no  other  means  woald  bSM 
sufficed,  after  such  great  and  repeated  losses,  to  keep  up  die 
numbers  of  the  citizens :  with  regard  indeed  to  the  defeat  in 
Sicily,  many  strangers  were  involved  in  it ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  were  at  home :  for  as  at  that  precise  period,  after 
Aldbiades  had  been  recalled  from  Sicily,  the  Spartans  occupied 
Decelea,  and  kept  it  constantly  garrisoned,  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  dty  in  a  defenceless  state.    The  fact  of  there  having 
been  only  5000  hoplit®  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment which  was  introduced  in  Olymp.  92,  1  (b.c.  412),  imme^ 
diately  after  the  Sicilian  expedition'**,  may  indeed  in  part  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  misfortunes  of  war,  but  is  chiefly  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  thetes  are  not 
comprised  in  this  number;  for  by  law  they  were  prohibited 
from  serving  as  boplits ;  and  in  this  instance  they  would  have 


which  IsoerateB  oonnted  the  S40  ships 
has  been  shown  by  Peiisonins  upon 
^lian.  Cnetos  Piio  justly  observed 
that  the  population  of  Athens  in  later 


times  was  a  conflux  of  vagabonds  and 
labUey  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  66. 
»»*  Thuc.  viii.  97. 
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been  still  more  strictly  excluded,  oa  the  registration  was  made 
in  reference  to  an  aristocratJcal  constitution,  in  which  the  hop- 
lila:  were  to  compose  the  public  assembly ;  for  which  reason 
BUny  citizens,  even  who  were  not  thetes,  were  unquestionably 
lUnrretl  from  a  participation.  The  same  holds  good  of  the 
SOOOin  the  anarchy"",  who  were  hophta;;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  these  were  the  only  persons  of  this  description,  and  we 
must  suppose  that  they  were  selected  arbitrarily  from  among 
the  citizens  who  remained  at  home. 

By  these  means  Athens  sustained  herself  in  the  years 
immediately  following  tlie  Sicilian  expedition;  and  notwlth- 
itanding  her  unfavourable  condition,  defeated  theLacedasmonians 
off  Abydos  (Olymp.  92,  2,  d.c.  411),  with  86  ships'";  and  soon 
afterwards  for  the  second  time,  off  Cyzicus"'.  Then  Alcibiadea 
appeared  with  100,  and  afterwards  Conon  with  JO  ships'";  and 
this  fleet  being  unsuccessful,  the  Athenians,  in  Olymp,  93,  3 
(B.C.  406),  equipped  J 10  ships  within  30  days,  the  crews  of 
which  were  composed  of  all  persons  who  were  able  to  sen-e  in 
war,  both  slaves  and  citizens;  and  there  were  even  some  knights 
who  went  with  them.  To  these  were  added  10  Samian  and 
more  than  30  other  allied  vessels,  and  several  which  had  been 
detached  to  different  places  were  recalled,  making  altogether 
more  than  150;  while  Conon  retained  70  under  his  immediate 
command,  of  which  30  were  lost"°.  The  crews  of  the  ships 
that  fought  at  Arginusee  alone  amounted  to  more  than  30,000 
men;  those  of  Conon's  fleet  to  14,000,  and  many  persons  cap^ 
ble  of  bearing  arms  must  necessarily  have  remuned  at  home. 
Lastly,  in  the  battle  of  ^gospotamos  the  Athenian  force 
amounted  to  ISO  triremes,  which  would  require  alone  36,000 
men"'. 

Even  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Athenians  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  in  Olymp. 


"•  Xenoph.  Hea  iL  3.  12,  13,  4,  a.   |  Olymp.  93,  1,3. 

>"  Tliiic  viii.  104,  and  Diod.  xiii.  '  *  Xenoph.  HelL  I.  6,  Diod.  onder 
under  Oljmp.  02, 3.  Olyinp.  tS,  3, 

"•  Xenoph.  Hell.  i.  I,  Diod.  xiiL  "'  Xenoph.  HaU.  ii.  1,  13,  Diod. 
Doder  Olymp.  93, 3.  under  Oljnnp.  93, 4. 

'"  Xenoph.  IIHI.  i.  S,  Diod.  nndor 
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100^  f  (B.C.  377)5  were  enabled  to  think  of  equipping,  according 
to  Polybius,  100  ships  and  10,000  hoplitce;  or  according  to 
Diodorus,  200  ships,  20,000  hoplites,  and  500  cavalry*".    Hie 
forces  of  Chares,  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphicrates,  were 
not  inconsiderable,  as  we  learn  firom  the  historians;  according 
to  Isocrates,  the  state  possessed  200  triremes  even  at  a  liter 
period  than  this;  Demosthenes  in  the  106th  Olympiad  (b.c. 
354),  reckons  the  naval  force  at  300  vessels,  which  could  he 
sent  to  sea  on  an  emergency,  together  with  1000  horse-soldiers, 
and  as  large  a  number  of  hoplitee  as  might  be  wished***;  Lycor- 
gus  provided  the  state  with  400  triremes**^  and  so  completely 
filled  the  docks  that  they  could  not  contain  any  more;  the 
Athenians  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Byzantines  not  less  than 
120  ships,  together  with  hoplitee  and  a  supply  of  missiles'*; 
and  before  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  they  decreed  to  send  200 
ships  to  sea***.    At  this  time,  however,  the  military  force  was 
in  a  continually  declining  state,  as  the  citizens  were  unwilling 
to  serve,  and  preferred  carrying  on  war  with  mercenaries,  while 
they  were  squandering  away  the  public  revenue  at  home  in 
shows  and  banquets.     It  is  true  that  mercenaries  had  been  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  both  in  the  fleet 
as  rowers,  and  by  land  as  heavy  and  light-armed  troops;  but  it 
had  not  then  become  a  principle,  that  the  whole  war  should 
depend  on  the  services  of  mercenaries.     Isocrates"^  at  the  time 
of  the  Social  war,  complains  that  his  countrymen  no  longer 
exerted  themselves;  so  far  from  it,  that  they  employed  refugees, 
deserters,   and  other  criminals,   who  would  immediately  turn 
their  arms  against  Athens  if  any  body  oflFered  them  higher  pay; 
and  this  the  Athenians  did  at  a  time  when  they  were  hardly 
able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration;  whereas  for- 
merly, when  there  was  abundance  of  treasure  in  the  Acropolis, 


*«  Diod.  XV.  20,  Tolyb.  ii.  62,  Comp. 
book  iv.  ch.  4. 

*^  Isocrat.  Areop.  1,  Demosth.  de 
S}Tninor.  p.  181,  17,  p.  103,  15,  p. 
186,8. 

'**  8eo  Meurs.  Fort.  Att.  vii.  and 
more    jmrticularly   the    tliird    decrt»e 


after  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

*"  Decree  of  the  Bvzantines  in 
Demosth.  pro  Corona,  p.  266. 

*"  Decree  in  Demosth.  pro  Corona, 
p.  290. 

"7  2vfifiax*  16. 
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tie  citisens  themselves  ser\'ed  in  war.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice to  write  down  10,000,  20,000  mercenaries;  but  it  was  a 
^orce  which  existed  only  on  paper,  and  nothing  more  than  a 
teee  to  that  eifect  went  out  with  the  general:  they  chose  10 
generals,  10  taxiarchs,  10  phylurchs,  and  2  hipparchs;  but  with 
'he  exception  of  1,  they  all  remained  at  home,  and  together 
tith  the  sacrificers,  superintended  the  processions.  Every 
l^end  was  two  or  tliree  times  put  on  his  trial  for  Ufc  or 
''catb,  and  when  defeated  with  his  mercenaries,  was  made  the 
*i>ject  of  party  accusations.  In  order  to  diminish  this  evil, 
Ciemosthenes  counselled  the  Athenians  that  the  fourth  part  of 
he  standing  army  which  he  advised  them  to  form,  should  be 
Omposed  of  citizens.  In  addition  to  this  it  often  happened 
hal  the  foreign  leader  of  the  mercenaries  was  a  general,  the 
x)mpments  of  the  army  were  never  ready  at  the  right  time,  and 
hat  the  war  was  carried  on  upon  unsound  military  principles"'. 
The  greatest  number  of  mercenaries  which  Athens  collected  at 
.his  time  against  Philip  was,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  15,000,  together  with  2000  cavalry,  which  were 
Furnished  by  the  Eubceans,  Achmans,  Corinthians,  Tliebans, 
Meg&rians,  LcucadJans,  and  Corcyrieans,  in  addition  to  the 
other  force  composed  of  the  citizens  of  these  nations'";  others 
than  these  Athens  was  forced  to  maintain  at  her  own  expense. 

The  total  numerical  amount  of  the  land  army  must  always 
be  estimated  at  twice  the  number  of  men  which  is  stated  by 
ancient  authors,  when  they  merely  mention  hopht«e  and  cavalry. 
For  each  hoplite  had  an  attendant  {yirifpeTi}^,  CKevo^pas) 
who  carried  his  baggage  and  provisions,  and  also  his  shield; 
the  horseman,  too,  had  a  servant  who  attended  to  his  horse 
(imraxo/iov)*".  This  regulation  diminished  the  labour  of  the 
soldiers ;  but  it  must  necessarily  have  produced  a  regular  and 


I.  Philip,  i.  p.  4fi,  47,  &3. 
***  DemoMh.  pro  Corona,  p.  308. 
And  thence  Plutarch,  in  liia  Life  of 
DenoMhenea,  17.  The  BlalemaDt  in 
the  first  decree  at  Ihe  end  of  the  livM 
of  the  Ten  Orators  and  id  Mtch.  c 
Cteaiph.  p.  4B8,  is  lower,  Cf,  ihid.  p. 


*"  Thuc.  iiL  17,  viL  78,78,  Xenoph. 
Hell.  iL  4,  coQip.  BartheL  Anachar. 
vol.  ii.  p.  14S. 
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continual  system  of  depredation.  That  the  annies  were  alio 
attended  by  a  large  train  of  carriages  and  asses^'  and  of  suttlers 
does  not  require  to  be  stated. 


Chapter  XXII. 

Pay  and  Provisuming  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  ancient  times  the  troops  received  no  pay,  excepting  sudi 
foreign  soldiers  as  engaged  themselves  in  the  service  of  * 
state;  a  practice  which  the  Carians  were  the  first  to  introdaoey 
and  which  among  the  Greeks  the  Arcadians,  who  resembled  the 
Swiss  in  their  mercenary  habits,  were  particularly  prone  to* 
Pericles  first  introduced  the  pay  of  the  citizens  who  served  as 
soldiers"". 

The  payment  was  made  under  two  different  names;  one 
being  the  wages  (fitaOos)  paid  for  actual  service,  which  the  sot 
diers,  when  the  cost  of  their  arms  and  clothes  had  been 
deducted,  were  able  to  lay  by;  and  secondly,  the  allowance  for 
provisions  {aiTTjpeaLoVy  aLTapKeia^  alros:)^  which  were  seldom 
furnished  in  kind.  The  soldiers  being  free  citizens,  it  was 
thought  that  the  state  was  bound  to  pay  them  highly,  and  that 
if  freemen  undertook  this  hazardous  service  and  discharged 
their  duties  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  they  were  entitled  at  least 
to  a  maintenance :  the  generals  and  commanders  were,  however, 
proportionally  ill  paid,  as  their  distance  from  the  common 
soldiers  was  not  so  great  as  at  the  present  day;  the  honour  of 
their  situation  was  also  considered  as  sufficient  indemnification, 
and  they  had  the  chance  of  being  remunerated  by  booty  and 
contributions.  The  pay  was  generally  given  out  in  gold;  by 
the  Athenians  probably  for  the  most  part  in  their  own  silver ; 
the  provision-money  was  also  given  at  the  same  time,  which 
for  that  reason  has  not  always  been  properly  distinguished  by 
ancient  writers   from   the   pay,   and  consequently   it  will   be 
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*^*  Xcnoph.  (Econ.  84,  and  frequent- 
ly in  the  Historixins. 
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Ulpian  ad  Demosth.  ircpi  (rvvro^. 
A. 
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nib1«  for  us  always  to  ascertain  the  difference.  The  pay 
f'f  in  hoplite  never  amounted  to  less  than  2  oboli  a  day,  and 
'I'e  provision  money  to  the  same  sum :  which  was  still  the 
<*nimon  rate  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes ;  since  this  orator 
'fekons  10  drachmas  a  month  for  the  provision  money  of  the 
'oplitas,  and  30  drachmas  for  that  of  the  cavalry,  together  con- 
equently  they  amounted  to  4  oboli  a  day  for  each  hoplite ; 
Se  attendants  were  not  always  paid  separately.  The  life  of  a 
iildier  was  proverbially  called,  on  account  of  this  rate  of  pay, 
le  life  of  a  tetrobolon  [T(Tpin06\ov  /9i'os)'".  At  the  same 
me  higher  pay  was  frequently  given.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eloponnesian  war,  the  hophtas  who  besieged  Potidtea  received 
uly  2  drachmas  a  head,  one  for  themselves,  the  other  for  their 
iTvants"*;  in  which  instance  the  pay  was  doubtless  rated  at  3 
l>oli,  and  the  provision  at  the  same  sum.  In  the  Achorneans 
r  Aristophanes'"  some  Thracian  soldiers  are  introduced  de- 
landing  2  drachmas  for  pay,  including  of  course  the  provision 
toney:  the  Thracians  who  were  sent  back  in  the  Sicilian  war 
n  account  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  were  to  have  received  a 
rachma  each  day'";  this  was  the  rate  of  pay  for  every  descrip- 
on  of  force  in  the  Sicilian  expedition.  If  here  again  we  reckon 
ne  half  for  the  pay,  and  the  other  for  provision,  each  amounted 
>  3  oboli ;  and  this  was  the  sum  which  the  bowmen  at  Athena, 
ho  composed  the  city-guard,  received,  and  as  they  were 
ondsmen  it  was  probably  paid  not  as  wages,  but  provision 
loney"'.  Cjrrus  the  younger  at  first  gave  a  daric  a  month  to 
le  Grecians  in  his  service,  and  afterwards  Ij'";  the  former 
ay  would  amount  to  20,  the  latter  to  30,  drachmas  of  silver, 
sckoning  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  1  to  10,  which  is  pro- 
ably  far  too  low  for  that  age.  Seuthes  gave  a  Cyzicenic  atater 
month  to  the  common  soldiers,  twice  that  sum  to  the  lochegt, 


*"  EiuUtb.  kd  OdjsB.  p.  1406,  ad  II. 
,  gsi,  ed.  Bom.  A  ptMoge  of  Ihe 
}inic  poet  Thcopompua,  where  be 
teaks  of  a  payment  of  2  oboli,  can 
iljr  be  andentood  of  the  pay,  wilhout 
"  •  book  i.  ch.  M. 


"'  Thuc.  iii,  17,  to  wbich  Polhis 
I.  I6«,  refen. 

^  Vs.  168.  The  date  of  thii  pla; 
I  Olymp.  88, 3  (s.c.  436). 

"•  Thnc.  Tii.  7J. 

"^  Comp.  above  b.  ii.  ch.  1 1. 

•"  Xenoph.  Cyr.  Exped.  i.  S,  31. 
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and  four  times  that  sum  to  the  generals***:  this  same  gold  ooia 
is  also  mentioned  in  other  places  as  monthly  pay*^;  the  doable 
and  four-fold  scale  for  the  commanders  was  probably  the  esta- 
blished rate  of  payment ;  thus  Thimbron  offered  the  common 
soldiers  a  daric  a  month,  and  the  commanders  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  Seuthes'^^;  sometimes  indeed  common  mercenarieiy 
if  they   particularly  distinguished  themselves,  received  front 
those  who  understood  how  to  purchase  their  favour,  twofold, 
three-fold,   and  four-fold  pay  {hifioipia^  rp^fioipla,   rerptL/uur 
piaY**.      In   these   cases  the    provision    money  is  incladedy 
without  its  being  particularly  specified.    After  the  destruction 
of  Mantinea,  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  having  decreed  to 
raise  an  army,  the  allies  were  permitted  to  contribute  money 
instead  of  troops,  at  the  rate  of  3  ^ginetan  oboli  a  day  for  each 
foot  soldier,  and  four  times  this  sum  for  the  cavalry*^*;  nowS 
iGginetan  are  5  Athenian  oboli,  which  were  in  this  case  evidently 
to  be  given  for  pay  and  provision  together.    In  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  same  sum  was  stipulated  for  provision 
alone.    For  in  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  Argives,  Manti- 
neans,  and  Eleans,  it  was  fixed  that  the  state  affording  assist^ 
ance  should  provide  the  troops  which  they  sent  with  necessaries 
for  thirty  days ;  and  that  if  the  troops  remained  longer,  the 
state  to  whose  assistance  they  came  should  give  the  infantry  3 
iEginetan  oboli  a  day,  and  the  cavalry  twice  this  sum,  for  pro- 
vision (o-tTo?)"*.     It  follows  at  the  same  time  from  these  facts, 
that  the  cavalry  were  treated  very  differently  from  the  infantry, 
as  their  pay  and  provision  money  sometimes  amounted  to  twice 
and  even  three  or  four  times  the  pay  received  by  the  latter ;  at 
Athens  the  three-fold  scale  was  adopted ;  if  the  hoplitte  received 
2  oboli  for  provision  money,  the  horsemen  received  a  drachma***. 
This  latter  proportion  also  existed  among  tlie  Romans**'. 

Tliese  examples  show  that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 


^^  Xenoph.  Cyr.  Exped.  vii.  3,  19, 
cf.  vii.  6,  1. 

^  Xenoph.  ibid.  v.  6,  12. 
**'  Xenoph.  ibid,  vii,  6,  1. 
***  Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  1,  4.    Aifioip7- 


rai  is  interpreted  incorrectly  in  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  242. 

***  Xenoph.  IIoU.  v.  2.  14. 

***  Thucyd.  v.  47. 

*^*  Dcmosth.  Philipp.  i.  p.  47. 

**•  Lipeiiis  Milit.  Roui.  v.  16. 
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^  coldicrs  who  served  on  land  were  the  best  paid ;  afterwards, 
"Id  particularly  in  tlie  time  of  Philip,  less  was  given,  ss  the 
■Multitude  of  adventurers  and  mercenaries  had  increased,  and 
•>e  wealthy  citizens  seldom  served,  who  would  have  required  a 
*>gher  pay  to  have  enabled  them  to  live  in  a  manner  suitable 
a  their  habits.  The  pay  of  the  naval  forces  was  in  like  manner 
triable ;  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  fallen  oif  in  a 
l«gTee  at  all  corresponding  to  that  of  the  land  service ;  but  it 
ifa»  first  higher,  then  it  became  lower,  and  tlien  something 
kigher  again.  As  the  statements  given  are  generally  of  the  sum 
otal  of  the  pay  of  the  whole  ship's  company,  it  will  be  neces- 
mrj  first  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme. 
In  the  sea  as  well  as  in  the  land  service  a  distinction  was  made 
Iwtwecn  pay  and  provision  {anrfpea-iovY";  in  the  sea  ser^-ice 
Ihe  latter  was  frequently  given  in  money"*,  and  was  supplied  at 
the  public  expensej  although  if  it  happened  that  the  generals 
had  no  money,  the  trierarch  perhaps  would  either  contribute 
some  part,  or  voluntarily  engage  the  whole  number  of  seamen 
at  his  own  cost"*.  Demosthenes  reckons  20  minas  a  month  as 
the  provision  money  of  a  trireme"";  which,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  200  men  in  a  trireme  were  paid  according  to  the 
same  rate,  or  rather  that  300  times  the  pay  of  a  common  sailor 
was  required  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  crew,  would  come  to 
2  oboli  a  head,  the  same  sum  that  a  common  land  soldier  was 
to  receive  according  to  the  plan  of  Demosthenes,  Now  since 
the  pay  and  provision  money  used  to  be  equal,  the  common 
soldier  received  at  that  time  4  oboli  for  both,  the  sum  paid  to 
the  paralitffi  as  wages  in  time  of  peace*".  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Athenians  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  gave 
the  seamen  as  much  as  a  drachma  a  day"";  which  was  the  case 
afterwards  in  the  expedition  against  Sicily ;  when  the  trierarchs 
also  made  additional  allowances  to  the  thranitee,  and  to  certain 


1 


'"  Demaath.c.  PolycLp   1209,  13. 

"•  Oral.  c.  Timolh.  p.  Iia7,  21 ; 
Demoad).  c.  Polycl.  p.  1223,  19,  p. 
1224,1. 

*'*  Tbe  latter  for  example  in  the 


:  ID  Deroosth.  c.  Polycl.  p.  1208,  IS. 
'*  Philip,  i.  p.  47,  48. 
"  Book  ii  ch.  16. 
'  Thuc.  iii.  17- 
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,ons  employed  in  the  ship^  such  as  the  steersman,  &cJ 
lis  rate  of  payment  we  again  reckon  the  crew  at  200 
he  monthly  pay  amounted  to  a  talent;   according  to 
the  Egestseans,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  war 
S]nracuse,  sent  60  talents  to  Athens  as  monthly  pay  for 
Is'^^.     In  general  however  the  Athenians  at  that  time 
gave  3  oboli,  which,  it  clearly  appears,  were  both  for  the 
pay  and  provision  of  a  sailor;  if  they  gave  a  drachma,  it 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  exertions  and  augmenting 
numbers  of  the  men.    Thus  Tissaphemes  promised  to  the 
men  at  Sparta  an  Attic  drachma  a  day,  and  at  first  he  kept 
i  word  (Olymp.  92,  1,  B.C.  412),  although  afterwards  at  the 
stigation  of  Alcibiades  he  refused  to  give  more  than  3  oboli, 
itil  the  king  had  allowed  the  whole  drachma,  as  even  Athens 
nly  gave  3  oboli.     In  withholding  this  he  was  not  influenced 
ly  want  of  money;  but,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  he  feared 
iest  the  possession  of  so  much  more  money  than  they  wanted 
should  produce  insubordination  amongst  the  seamen,  and  lead 
them  into  dissolute  habits,  by  which  their  bodies  would  be 
enfeebled.     At  the  same  time  he  consented,  instead  of  3  oboli  a. 
day  for  each  raan,  to  give  3  talents  a  month  for  5  ships,  t.  e.  for* 
every  ship  36  minas;  if  therefore  we  reckon   200  men  to  i^ 
trireme,  18  drachmas  a  month  or  3f  oboli  a  day  would  be  th^ 
pay  of  each  man"*.     In  the  agreement   between  Sparta   anA 
Persia  the  rate  fixed  bad  been  only  3  oboli"%  and  Tissapheme* 
gave  the  rest  merely  as  a  voluntary  addition,  and  without  the 
approval  of  the   king.     Again,   at  a  subsequent   period,    the 
Spartans  demanded  a  drachma  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  maiu- 


***  Thuc.  vi.  31,  with  tlie  Scholiast.  ttcWc  vavs  nXtov  uvBpi  cicqctt^^  rpccp 

•**  Thuc.  vi,  8.  o^oXo(Gi>/xoXoyi7^};a-av  contains  the  same 

•**  Thuc.  viii.  45,  29.     The  hitter  sense,  since  napa  ttcWc  means,  by  every 

passage   Palmerius  and    Duker  have  Jive  ships,  and  the  following  sentence 

alone  rightly  understood  :  the  note  of  from  Ka\  roU  aWoa  do^*n  to  ibl^oro^ 

the  latter  is  the  best  worth  consulting,  shows  the  justness  of  this  correction. 
It  should  evidently  be  written,  cV  yap        **®  Concerning    the   agreement  see 

7rfirr(vavsTpiaTaXaPTa€bidovTov  fiijv6if  Thuc.  viii.  5.     Tliat  only  3  oboli  was 

and  the  words  koi  7r€VTT)KovTa  are  an  the    sura   fixed  in  it  is  evident  froff 

unintelligible  addition   from   viii.   26.  Xenoph.  Ilellon.  i.  5,  3. 
The  preceding  sentence  6p,at  dc  napa 
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tabled  their  unreasonable  claim  by  saying  that  the  Athenian 
sailors  would  desert  to  their  side,  as  they  only  received  half  as 
much;  in  answer  to  which  Cyrus  appealed  to  the  agreement,  by 
which  each  ship  was  to  receive  only  30  minaa  a  month,  or  S 
oboli  for  each  man ;  however,  Cyrus  allowed  himself  to  be 
prevailed  on  by  their  entreaties  to  give  to  each  sailor  an  addi' 
tional  obolus,  after  which  they  received  4  oboli  a  day'".  In 
this  instance  also  200  men  are  reckoned  to  the  trireme.  Ifi 
may  be  farther  obsen-ed  that  the  seamen,  when  they  were  first 
engaged,  received  bounties  and  advances  of  money,  that  they 
generally  made  considerable  demands,  and  after  all  were  with 
difficulty  retained  in  the  service.  The  travelling  expenses  of 
those  who  went  away  either  by  land  or  water  were  frequently 
paid,  and  particularly  by  private  individuals"". 

The  foregoing  statements  relative  to  the  pay  of  the  sailor^ 
concur  throughout  in  the  fact  that  there  were  200  men  to  be  piud 
in  each  trireme  :  and  in  these  accounts  the  marines  or  soldiers^ 
&s  well  as  the  sailors,  must  have  been  included,  since  otherwise  a 
separate  payment  for  them  would  have  been  somewhere  men- 
tioned ;  and  they  are  evidently  comprised  among  the  ship's 
company,  when  the  ancients  speak  of  the  pay  of  the  seamen. 
But  B9  a  doubt  has  been  raised  whether  a  trireme  did  in  fact 
contain  so  large  a  crew,  it  appears  necessary  to  produce  addi- 
tional testimony  in  order  to  confirm  our  supposition. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Cleinias,  the  son  of  Alcibiades, 
served  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  with  a  trireme  of  his  own  and 
200  men'".  The  same  author*"  estimates  the  whole  force  of 
Xemes,  which  consisted  of  1207  ships,  at  241,400  men,  taking 
200  for  each  as  the  regular  number,  inclusive  of  the  marines 
that  belonged  to  them ;  the  30  epibats  who  were  also  on  board, 
did  not  belong  to  the  regular  complement,  but  were  added  to 
the  full  crew  from  the  Persians,  Medes,  and  Sacce.     Plato  in  the 


»T  XeBoph.  IIcIL  i.  6,  3,  4 ;  Plut. 
Lywnder,  4  ;  Alcib.  36. 

"•  Ucmoath.  c.  Polyel.  p.  1208, 18, 
p.  1212,  9,19,  doTricratth.  Corona,  p. 
1231,  10:  Thuc.  vi.  SI;  Lj-sias  pro 
Jtantith.  p.  07s. 


"•  Herod.  vUi.  17- 

'"vii,  IM,«f.9fl.  DnkerwlTliucyd. 
viiL  S9,  uDJUBtl;  blames  Heibomim 
(de  F&brica  Triremium)  for  not  in- 
eluding  tUeee  30  epibaUo  in  the  caJcn* 


r 
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CritiaB*'' gWes  E  slcetch  of  a  inffitary  fbm  fcr  the  inhi^^ 
<if  Atlantica  aooofding  to  the  oostom  pievalfltit  iii  Ins  owA^tiiM^* 
ftzeqpting  that  he  speaks  of  mOitei^  diafiots^ivUdi  vart'liiA 
sddom  used  even  in  the  mtenral  between  the  Pnsiaii'aiid 
Pdoponnerian  wars.  Of  the  60^000  lots  mto  wUdi  he  flrvides 
the'  eottntrf^  eadi  is  to  snpply^  besides  the'  dianots  and' Aisfar 
drivers^  2  hoplitas,  2  bowmen^  2  slingen,  8  )i^  anned'aaifiM 
for  throwing  stones,  and  the  same  number  for  tbramng  jkvAaili^ 
And  htiOj,  4  seamen  fbr  the  manning  (vKiipm/ia)  of  900^  iUfM, 
iHiich  pves  200  a-pieoe.  Iliere  is  howerer  obe 
which  does  not  agree  wilii  this  mimber^  In  dm 
fihetoricom***  the  oomplement  of  a  penteconter  is  stated*  at'M 
i|ien,or  1  kidios,  and  the  tnreme  atSOO  men,  or  6  loclu.  Ifcis 
possible  that  the  rowers  of  tiie  trirones  were  distribated  inlfrtf 
IdoIu,  eadi  row  upon  eidier  side  being  aeparaldy  eonsidiftd  a 
Idehus;  but  that  eadi  loohus  amounted' to 'SO  menia' 
thmsMyfolse;  it  is  more  probable  thift  the  number  witf  SB 
W  iheresbouts,  if  the  lochus  was  numerous^  and  duMt  the 
marines  made  up  the  rest  6t  the  crew.  But  it  may  be  and^if 
there  were  200  men  to  each  trireme^  how  could  the  pay  of  the 
whole  crew  have  been  exactly  200  times  that  received  by  the 
common  sailor;  a  talent  a  months  when  the  common  sailor 
received  a  drachma^  and  a  half  talent  when  he  received  3  oboli? 
must  not  the  commanders  and  the  experienced  seamen  have 
received  more  than  the  common  rowers  ?  To  this  I  answer  as 
follows;  that  in  the  payment  of  a  ship's  crew  it  was  settled 
once  for  all,  that  the  pay  of  a  trireme  should  be  200  times  the 
Wages  of  a  common  seaman :  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
sidered as  probable,  that  the  rowers  received  less  than  liie 
average  rate  of  pay,  and  that  the  able  seamen  received  some- 
what more,  so  that  what  was  deducted  from  the  former  was 
added  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes'*'  distinctly 
asserts  that  the  thalamitsB  received  lower  wages,  because  they 
had  the  shortest  oars,  and  consequently  the  lightest  labour :  the 
thranitsB  on  the  other  hand  from  having  the  largest  oars  had 
the  greatest  fatigue,  and  for  this  reason  in  the  Sicilian  expedi- 


*•*  P.  119  A  »qq.  »•*  Lex.  Seg.  p.  208.  *•'  Acham.  1106. 
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tion  the  triernrchs  made  tliem  an  additional  allowance,  together 
witli  some  other  inferior  persons  in  the  vessel,  probalily  tlie  i 
steersman,  the  proreus,  &c.;  but  that  their  regular  pay  was  i 
higher  we  are  neither  told  hy  Tliucydides  nor  his  interpreter'",  ■ 
who  have  been  adduced  as  authorities  for  the  assertion.  But  , 
even  if  the  pay  was  graduated  according  to  rank,  we  could  not  i 
apportion  the  different  rates  for  each  description  of  seamen;  i 
eapeaally  as  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the 
respective  numbers  of  each  class.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  j 
even  with  the  aid  of  conjecture  to  determine  the  proportion  | 
which  the  sailors  in  a  ship  bore  to  the  soldiers ;  I  will  therefore  i 
make  some  addition  to  what  has  been  already  observed  on  ' 
this  point  with  a  view  to  render  more  intelligible  our  assiunp-  . 
tion  respecting  the  numbers  of  the  crew  of  a  trireme. 

Triremes  were  of  different  kinds,  either  swift  {rax^tai),  or 
DuUtary   transports    {ffTpariotTtSe';,  oTrXirarfmyoi) :     the    lattei    ' 
were  completely  filled  with  laud  forces,  who,  as  they  were  put   ! 
on  board  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  from  one  place  1 
to  another,  were  for  tliis  reason  iDeffe(;tive  in  battle,  and  there-  I 
fore  never  called   on  to   fight   except   on   emergencies'";  the 
Amner  kiod  however  took  on  board  no  more  than  the  full  com- 
plement of  men  (ttXiJ/xd/m)  which  was  necessary  for  working  and 
defending  the  ship.     The  troops  on  board  the  military  trans- 
ports in  addition  to  the  proper  crews  were,  like  all  persons  who 
travelled  by  sea,  called  epibatw;  5100  men  were  transported  in 
40  mch  vessels,  according  to  the  account  of  Thucydides,  making 
altogether  with  their  respective  attendants  more  than  200  men 
to  a  trireme ;  the  Tbebans  sent  300  men  to  Pagasn  in  2  tri- 
remes'", whose  motion  was  consequently  much  retarded.    The 
hoplitie   upon   a   few  occasions   transported   themselves,  per- 
forming the  labour  of  rowing  with  their  own  hands  {avrepirat)'*'. 
The  crews  of  the   swift   triremes  however   consisted   of  two 
descriptions  of  men,  of  the  soldiers  or  marines  appointed  to 


"»  Thncyd.i  llG,iifforda&niiutance 
of  ibifl. 

"•  Tbucjd.  »iii.  43  ;  Xenoph.  Ucll. 


V.  4,  se.    There  were  300  citizena  who 
were  od  board  the  trireine*  m  epibatn 
uid  no  rowera. 
*"  Thuc.  iii  18,  cC  vL  91. 
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gttlora.  These  epibata»  were  entiiely  distiiiet  ham  Ump-IM 
eoldienfy  siieh  as  lioplitasy  pdtaste,  and  eavahy^;  ^fidhtkmgiit 
to  the  vessel:  but  if  it  was  an  ol?jeot  to  incnaea  tiba  wmL 
nomher,  it  was  easy  to  give  an  additjopal  yiota  of  lapfl  aolfcri^ 
aa  for-  instance  the  SO  to  eadi  trireme  in  Xxamif,  flafct.  ^  Tb-' 
seamen^  under  whom  I  include  the  whole  eiew  witih  tiba  eovMf!' 
tion  x4  the  soldiem^  are  called  sometimes  senranta  (fiw^fkimd^ 
sometimes  ssilors  (raSroi):  in  a  more  limited  sense 
llie  rowera  {ipirM,  KmvfiXdrm)  are  distinot  from  tiM 
and  sailors^  and  only  comprise  those  who  were  employadai^ 
steen^  sails,  cordage,  pmnps,  &c.  finally,  the  loweas 
of.  three  kinds,  thranitn,  aygitae^  and  thalamita. 

If  now  the  regnlar  crew  of  the  swift  triremes  amoaoted.ta 
900  men,  how  was  this  number  divided?  Meibomina  vedbsas 
180  rowen  in  three  row%  so  thJEd;  there  were  90  upon  eedh  kad^ 
on  either  side.  This  is  a  moat  aingnlar  hypothesis*  War  it 
ibere  were  180  rowers,  there  would  imly  remain  .SO  for  aU  il* 
rest  of  the  crew,  wbereaqi^  navigation  of  the  ahip  akne  wwU 
have  required  this  number,  if  we  consider  only  the  steersman, 
the  proreus^  the  celeustes,  the  trieraules^  the  nauphylax,  the 
toicharchs,  the  diopes,  the  eschareus^  and  the  many  others  that 
were  unquestionably  employed;  and  what  room  do  we  then 
leave  for ,  the  marines  ?  The  supposition  of  Meibomius  is 
borrowed  firom  the  quinquireme,  to  which  Polybius  assigns 
800  rowers,  and  120  fighting  men;  the  former  in  five  rows  of 
60  men,  30  on  each  side ;  but  his  reason  for  crowding  as  many 
rowers  into  the  long  side  of  the  trireme,  which  he  reckons  at 
105  feet,  as  into  that  of  the  quinquireme  which  measured  150 
feet,  is  arbitrary.  Not  to  go  into  farther  details,  the  rowers 
could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  130  or  140  men,  if  we 
leave  a  sufficient  number  for  that  part  of  the  crew  which 
worked  the  ship,  and  for  the  epibatce.  In  the  quinquireme  the 
rowers  were  to  the  marines  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  2 ;  in  a  pente- 
conter  there  were  30  men  besides  the  50  rowers^*,  most  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  soldiers,  as  the  number  required  for 
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irktng  of  the  vessel  must  in  tliU  case  liave  been  stnBller ; 
tly  only  about  10  men,  so  that  the  r&tiu  of  the  rowers  to 
hters  was  again  as  5  to  3.  If  therefore  we  reckon  that 
were  in  a  trireme  130  or  140  rowers,  and  40  or  50 
EB,  in  addition  to  20  other  seamen,  the  number  of  rowers 
ed  is  proportionally  large. 

:now  only  of  two  de6nite  accounts  of  tlie  number  of  the 
iC  which  refer  to  particular  l>ccasions.  Herodotus"'  tells 
t  the  Chians  having  revolted  from  Persia,  and  equipped  a 
:d  ships,  distributed  40  opulent  citlzcna  as  epibatro  in 
trireme,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  my  computation, 
ch'"  informs  us  that  only  18  men  fought  upon  deck  on 
the  Athenian  triremes  at  the  battle  of  Salaniis;  that  of 
4  were  bowmen  and  the  others  heavy-armed ;  this  esti- 
a  however  singularly  low. 

itli  regard  to  the  mode  of  fighting  it  may  be  obserred, 
he  rowers  struck  their  opponents  with  oars,  the  epibatffi 
rrows  and  darts  at  a  distance,  spears  and  swords  in  close 
,t"*.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the  rowers 
o  nearly  defenceless.  Isocrates"'  indeed  in  the  passage 
ich  he  complains  that  foreigners  were  then  serving  as 
ig  men,  and  citizens  as  rowers,  remarks,  that  in  descents 
.be  enemies*  territory,  the  former  fought  as  hoplitse,  while 
ttcr  landed  with  the  cushions  on  which  they  sat;  from 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  rowers  were  unprovided  with 
eapons  of  defence ;  there  can  however  be  no  doubt  that 
rere  armed,  only  not  in  any  regular  manner,  every  one 
ling  for  himself  as  he  could,  or  as  accident  determined  for 
ome  as  peltasts,  bowmen,  &c.,  that  is,  the  thranitee  and 
:"*,  and  probably  the  thalamita;  also.  They  were  there- 
ile  to  serve  on  land,  which  was  necessarily  the  case  with 
>p1itce  who  rowed  themselves'''.  Since  then  the  arming 
t  rowers  was  irregular,  some  preparations  were  frequently 
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vaqoired  in  order  to  make  them  eefneeeUb-.0ft4lM&:;AM 
ThnsyUns  aimed  5000  aeanito  belonging  to  Mfc  tO  triwrnaa^H 
peUasta^;  and  on  an  oecaaon  mentioned  bf  ThinyJiiaur'  iM 
aailon  were  obliged  to  be  provided  niA  thieUa  baiwe  Ai^ 
eoold  aenrenpon hnd.  Thia  imigi^untjr  in  the  OfaqpneelriiC 
the  seamen  is  the  less  surprising^  as  wn.find  that  saiift  As 
bopUtaB  and  the  epibatas  were  not  irmed  with  perfiaefc  m» 
tanmtjikft,  bad  this  been  the  easettbenwonldbKrahasMlqi 
irandaition  finr  the  story  idiich  Herodotna  idailea  of  soif  baplito 
in  the  battle  of  Platasn^irfio  farangfat  an.anabor  widi  ianif  lia 
Offder  to  £Mten  himaelf  to  the  gronnd''f^  ,or  na  irrftrtntj  iia 
niade  nseof  a  qpear  aioide:  (^if^i^srvorar)  instead  of  fr 
Flato^  mentions. 

•  The  lapd  and  aca  forcea  geneiaBy  reeajyed  ithair  pay  sal 
proiision  at  the  same  time;  if  anjipoftion  of  ife' fwsiiMA Jl 
fkrear^  ft  waa  oommonly  llie  pay;  and  the  prpvision,  f aMMfi 
as. being  necessary, was  naoally  siqpplied  first.  In  thft  eafft! 
d^ion  of  Tunotbeos  agsinst.  Col^^rra,  the  memeoaisw  M 
iBoeiYed  three  montha^  pnmsions  in  adTanoe,  but  no-pi^  bad 
been  supplied;  so  that  there  would  have  been  oonsidersMe 
danger  of  their  going  over  to  the  enemy,  if  Timotheus  had  not 
inspired  them  with  confidence  in  his  pecuniary  resources  by 
making  them  a  present  of  the  provision  money  which  they  had 
received  in  advance''^.  Demosthenes^'*  mentions  another  in- 
stance^  in  which  the  trierarch  had  received  the  whole  of  the 
provision  money  for  his  crew,  though  he  obtained  no  more  than 
two  months'  pay  for  the  whole  time  of  his  trierarchy. 

Here  too  should  be  mentioned  a  suggestion  of  the  same 
statesman  in  the  first  Philippic,  which  however  was  never  pot 
into  execution.  He  proposed  to  maintain  a  standing  army,  in 
order  to  carry  on  war  against  Macedon  without  intermission; 
10  ships  and  2000  infantry,  at  an  expense  for  each  of  40  talents; 
and  200  cavalry,  at  12  talents  a  year:  these  sums  however 
were  only  to  be  given  them  as  provision  money ;  he  would  not 
allow  any  pay,  but  they  were  to  have  unlimited  permission 
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^uader.  This  proposal  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  havittg 
no  parallel  in  any  Grecian  author ;  it  is  the  outline  of  a  plan 
hr  embodying  a  military  force  to  maintain  itself  at  free 
quarters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  permanent  standing 
array;  though  its  continuance  was  indeed  limited  to  the  dum- 
lion  of  war.  A  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  would  not  only 
lave  utterly  ruined  the  finances,  had  it  received  pay,  but,  if  it 
lad  consisted  of  citizens,  would  have  led  to  a  military  govern- 
nent ;  as  the  Thousand  at  Argos,  who  were  required  to  devote 
hemselves  exclusively  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  received 
By  for  their  services,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  supreme 
ower,  and  changed  the  democracy  into  an  oligarchy'".  The 
ireeks  were  well  aware  that  a  standing  army  obtained  a 
reater  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of  war ;  but  they  were  pre- 
ent«d  from  introducing  it  by  the  nature  of  their  constitutions : 
»r  neither  were  they  able  to  realize  the  ideal  state  of  Plato,  in 
'hich  the  standing  array,  formed  according  to  philosophical  and 
lonU  principles,  is  at  the  bead  of  the  government ;  nor  could 
tiey  return  to  the  oriental  form  of  castes,  an  institution  of 
niTersal  adoption  in  remote  antiquity,  and  under  which  Attica 
ad  in  early  times  had  her  militarj'  caste ;  nor,  lastly,  could  they 
iKve  endured  the  oppression  of  a  military  government.  The 
tomans  were  of  the  same  opinion :  even  after  their  government 
lad  declined  into  a  barbarous  military  despotism,  it  was  never- 
heless  considered  indecorous  that  an  armed  force  should  reside 
n  the  capital,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  overawing  the 
fcople;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  decorum  to  which  they 
•wed  the  continuance  of  all  ancient  forms,  and  even  of  the 
enate  itself,  the  imperial  guards  at  Rome  were  compelled  to 
rear  the  civil  toga,  and  their  helmets  and  shields  were  kept  in 
he  armoury'". 

With  r^;ard  to  the  scheme  of  Demosthenes  mentioned 
ibove,  it  seems  strange,  according  to  our  notions,  that  the 
oldiers  were  to  have  6rst  received  money  merely  for  provision, 
md  to  have  had  no  pay  whatever ;  as  it  appears  more  natural  to 
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hsre  given  them  pay,  and  f\  by 

leqmsition  and  qnarteiing:  ti         i  ibd  iraajtot 

tedious  and  diflBeult  in  an  e      17*8  cc ivy,  ^  .i  Ivaa  to  W 

exacted  regularly;  and  die  er  v  very  rarely  praiotiaed  inllNr 
Greek  etatea.  In  die  first  i  it  ras  unnecessary,  war  Wb^ 
generaUy  esrried  on  in  t     &'  e  time  of  year,  and  the  M 

of  a  camp  in  so  mild  a  cUi  lutalthy  and  pleetant;  in  IW 

second  plaoei  it  V  up<  n  military  in  a  fiovdgn,  aME 

on  pofitical  principles  a  f  idly/ country.  The  alMsientii  ok 
account  ot  die  freedom  of  t  r  governments,  would  nbly  tff 
more  than  Englsnd,  e  submi  d  to  an  institntioa  fifa 
which  ev^  sort  of  <  ijustice  is  inseparsMi^  aai 

which  endangers  t     very  \  of  liberty;  considering. Mv 

the  greater  dissolu*  of  their  mbrsla  Qiarticolatly  wlft 

li^gard  to  the  intern         oi  t  m  and  their  prmenesi  to 

nnnatursl'  )ythe8  e  litydFdittr  passions,  the  want  ef 
disdpl  arm     ,1       t     g     ;  claims  and  pretenaaoas  tf 

these        \,i  jrcoqsesof  sudi  an  inatHntm 

would  ve  I  I  ders,  ii  rrections,  and  revofaitioiia.  b 
the  *  of  friendly  states  it  ^  first  necessary  to  ask  whether 
an  army  in  march  or  a  naval  force  could  be  received  into  the 
city  alone^  and  even  this  was  frequently  denied :  if  permission 
was  granted^  everything  was  paid  for  on  the  spot.  When 
Athens  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thebans,  they 
received  it  in  so  friendly  a  manner^  that  the  hoplitee  and  cavalry 
being  encamped  without  the  city^  the  Thebans  admitted  them  into 
their  houses :  but  in  how  marked  a  manner  does  Demosthenes 
boast  that  no  disturbance  ensued,  "  The  three  most  splendid 
encomia  of  your  virtues/*  he  says*^*,  "  the  Thebans  showed  ou 
that  day  to  all  the  Greeks;  the  first  of  your  courage,  the  second 
of  your  justice,  the  third  of  your  moderation:  for  by  giving 
into  your  power  what  with  them  and  all  people  is  guarded  with 
the  greatest  sanctity,  their  wives  and  children,  they  showed  that 
they  had  a  firm  assurance  of  your  continence :  and  in  that  they 
judged  rightly,  for  after  the  army  had  entered  the  city,  no 
inhabitant  made  any  complaint  against  you,  no,  not  even  an 


*^*  Pro  Corona,  p.  299,  extr. 
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nnjust  one."  The  Persians  however  managed  their  army  in  a 
different  manner :  in  their  expedition  to  Greece  they  encamped 
imleed  in  the  open  fields,  but  were  supported  by  the  inhabitants: 
the  reception  and  maintenance  of  Xerxes'  army  cost  the 
Thasians  alone,  for  their  towns  situated  upon  the  main-land, 
100  talents,  which  were  paid  out  of  the  pubbc  money,  so  that 
individuals  did  not  directly  bear  the  burden;  and  the  Abderite 
uid  with  justice  that  the  whole  state  would  have  been  destroyed 
if  Xersea  had  breakfasted  as  well  as  dined  there'".  Datames 
the  Persian  provisioned  his  troops  in  the  same  manner  in  a 
foreign  country'*'.  The  Romans  oppressed  the  provinces  most 
grievously  with  their  armies,  especially  for  winter  quarters ;  the 
prteturs,  when  bought  oflf  by  one  city,  were  not  ashamed  to 
Imrden  another :  these  bribes  were  called  the  Vectigai  Prtelo- 
TtHM,  whence  in  subsequent  times  the  Epidemeticum  arose'". 

Whether  the  allowance  for  provision  was  given  out  in 
noney  or  in  kind,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  generals  to 
ittend  to  the  provisioning  of  the  troops,  especially  for  voyages, 
t-hen  food  could  not  be  purchased  day  by  day.  It  usually  hap- 
>ened  that  a  large  market  established  itself  in  any  place  where 
he  armies  cither  remained  for  n  time,  or  were  expected.  Here 
he  soldiers  supplied  their  wants,  and  upon  a  march  their 
tervants  and  beasts  of  burden  carried  provisions  in  the  rear ; 
luttlers  and  handicraftsmen  followed  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
rain :  Datames  the  Persian  even  supported  a  number  of  these 
:TaffickerB,  tn  order  to  have  a  share  in  their  profits,  and  pro- 
libited  all  others  from  entering  into  competition  with  them'". 
With  great  armies  the  supply  of  provisions  was  necessarily  on 
I  large  scale :  the  Grecian  army  at  Platteas  was  followed  by 
arge  stores  from  the  Peloponnese,  the  care  of  which  belonged 
»  the  attendants"";  in  like  manner  the  Persian  army  was 
bllowed  by  whole  fleets  of  store-ships.  The  provident  Nicias 
itated  it  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
liciban  expedition,  that  wheat  and  roasted  barley  should  be 

■"  llerDd.  vii.  118  aqq.  '  tioned  by  TnciluB,  Hist,  i  6B. 
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ml  from' Atliik  to  Sicily,  and  that  they  should' 
Und  bakn^  who  were  procured  from  the  mills  by  a  compul* 
Mvy  lery***!  the  proTision  fleet  collected  at  Corcyra,  consbtin; 
of '80  com  Tsnelii,  with  the  bakers  and  other  handicraftsmen, 
mc^  M  ftone-masona  and  carpenters,  and  the  implement 
feqnired  for  a  nege;  also  100  smaller  vessels  were  construned 
to  attend  the  store  ships,  and  many  others,  both  smaller  atiA 
laigar,  foUowed  the  army  for  the  sake  of  traSic"'.  When  sudi 
VM  the  oasci,  however,  l^e  soldiers  doubtless  purchased  tlieir 
prorinon  cither  from  individuals  or  from  the  state,  which  liad 
only  tha  care  of  procuring  supplies,  without  anything  being 
ffWn  firtdy  to  the  soldiers,  unless  perchance  no  provision 
money  had  been  paid  them.  When  Timotheus  besieged  Samoa, 
a  leuinty  of  provisions  was  produced  by  the  concourse  of  aa 
many  stnngeni  he  therefore  prohibited  the  selling  of  ground 
eom,  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be  sold  plain  in  less  quantities  thin 
a  medimnoe,  or  any  liquids  in  less  quantities  than  a  metntas; 
by  dieie  meana  the  stxai^rs  were  obliged  to  bring  their  pnm' 
Amt  with  them,  and  they  sold  wbateTa  remained  nncbnsomed) 
while  the  taxiarchs  and  lochagi  bought  food  by  wholesale,  and 
retailed  it  among  the  soldiers"*.  The  same  must  be  con- 
udered  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and 
other  similar  occasions.  If  the  provision  was  supplied  in  kind, 
which  was  necesEurily  more  general  with  the  sea  than  with  the 
land  service,  the  commanders  received  the  siteresion,  and  with 
that  money  they  purchased  a  store  of  provisions.  The  trierarcfas 
aapplled  their  inferiors  with  barley-meal  (dXtfiiTa),  cheese,  and 
onions"*,  or  garlic,  which  were  carried  in  nets'";  the  maza  was 
baked  from  the  barley-meal"',  with  water  and  oil*";  and  if  it 
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wu  wbhed  particularly  to  atimulate  the  rowers,  wine  also  was 
Kideil'".  Probably  each  man  received  a  choenix  of  barley-meal 
»ilBy:  a  comic  poet  indeed  says  of  a  man,  who  boasted  of 
Mling  2i  niedimtii  in  a  day,  that  lie  would  consume  the  pro- 
'nsions  of  a  long  trireme'"',  although  what  he  ate  was  in  fact 
only  120  chtcnices;  but  who  will  require  of  a  jester  accuracy 
in  such  a  subject  as  this  ?  Ptolemy  gave  the  Rhodians,  for 
the  provision  of  10  triremes,  20,000  artabte  of  corn'",  probably 
of  wheat,  making  10  artabie  a  year  for  each  man,  if  we  reckon 
200  to  a  trireme;  which  amounts  to  almost  1^  cboenis  a  day, 
if  large  artaba;  are  meant,  and  if  small,  only  three-quart«rs  of  a 
chceoix. 

To  estimate  the  amount  of  the  pay  and  ptoviston  money 
vquired  for  a  war,  another  datum  is  necessary  besides  the 
lumerical  force  of  the  army  and  the  rate  of  the  pay,  viz.,  the 
ength  of  the  campaign.  As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over, 
he  payment  of  tlio  troops  ceased ;  even  mercenaries  did  not 
onstantly  receive  wages,  but  were  paid  for  a  portion  only  of 
he  time"'.  In  early  times  war  was  carried  on  with  the  Lace- 
icemonians  for  four  or  five  months  ;  but  Philip  made  no  differ- 
nc«  between  sommer  and  winter'".  Yet  as  early  as  in  the 
*eloponnesian  war,  armies  were  paid  in  winter,  as  in  Sicily 
nd  elsewhere ;  and  Pericles  used  regularly  to  keep  60  ships 
ight  months  at  sea,  and  to  pay  them  for  the  whole  time'**: 
hese  alone  must  have  cost  480  talents  a  year,  if  each  man 
ec^ved  a  drachma  a  day.  But  how  could  Athens  have  raised 
lay  and  provision  money  for  more  than  60,000  men  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  cost  being  3600  talents  in  a  year  f  We 
uuBt  not  therefore  wonder  that,  notwithstanding  the  high 
nbutes  and  the  oppression  of  the  allies  (though  the  indepen- 
ent  confederate  states  in  great  measure  paid  their  own  troops), 
scarcity  of  supplies  quickly  arose;  nor  need  we  be  surprised 
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Tkb  esqpenses  of  war  were  ate  cxmrideraUy  inmcifceJ  tftii 
equipment  of  fleets,  and  die  preparation  of  nundhinee 
war^  and  of  instniments  for  rieges. 

Besidea  the  ships  which  were  built  in  time  of  peariifttliiy 
were  aeonstomed,  as  soon  as  any  se^  ^  starngg^  was  sppiehdill^ 
to  apply  themselves  with  ex       rdi    ry  aeal  to  the  ujuslinJlfii 


<tf  vessels;  yet,  before  the  shi 
sudned  always  much  to  1    do 
ment;  part  of  which  was      i 
trierarch  at  his  own  cost.    '. 
necessary  to  provide  many     a 


con  Ibeready  tosttlytliereie" 

in     ler  to  complete  their  eqeip- 

by  the  stat^  and  part  by  Ike 

t  s  swift  triremes^  it  was  dso 

{fKicabt^j  auxiliary  vesssli 


{vTTfjperi/ca  TrXota),  and  ca^  ry  t  isports  {lirTreuYdoya  vrXoia); 
which  latter,  although  the  Greeks  had  taken  horses  with  them  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  Persians  had  employed  many  ships  of 
this  description  in  the  war  against  Greece,  were  yet  for  the  first 
time  regularly  introduced  at  Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  afterwards  frequently  used***.  On 
rare  occasions  only  it  happened  that  the  Athenians  had  a  fleet 
equipped  and  ready  for  battle,  such  as  that  appointed  in  Olymp* 
87^  2  (B.C.  431),  when  it  was  decreed  that  every  year  the  100 
best  triremes  should  be  selected,  to  which  trierarchs  were  imme- 
diately assigned,  in  order  that  Attica  might  be  defended  in  die 
event  of  an  attack  from  the  sea ;  and  at  the  same  time  1000 
talents  were  ordered  to  be  laid  by  for  the  same  object***. 


•*•  Thuc.  ii.  66,  iv.  42,  vi.  43,  and 
elsewhere;  Demoeth.  Philipp.  i.  p. 
40, 5 ;  Platarch.  Pericl.  36.  Concerning 
the  Persians  see  I>iod.  xi.  3 ;  Herod, 
vii.  a7. 

***  Thuc.  ii.  24,  nil.  16  ;  *sch.  de  ' 


Fals.  Leg.  p.  336 ;  Andoc.  de  Pace,  p. 
92 ;  Snid.  in  v.  Sfivtraos,  The  money 
was  Uid  by  only  once,  and  not  anii«* 
ally,  as  some  writers  have  erroneously 
supposed. 
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The  prepftrations  for  sieges  were  particularly  expensive, 
«ntv  mudi  carpenters'  work  and  masonry,  and  many  liaiidi- 
crafismen,  were  required  for  these  purposes:  machines  for 
attack  and  defence  were  used  in  early  times,  not  only  in  the 
I'etoponnesian  war,  but  even  at  an  earlier  period,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Miltiades  at  Paroa,  and  by  Pericles  at  the  siege  of 
Samos;  although  the  art  of  besieging  did  not  attain  its  greatest 
perfection  among  the  Greeks  until  the  time  of  Demetrius 
i^Dliorcetes.  Tliat  considerable  outlays  were  made  for  missile 
weapons  ia  evident  from  several  passages  in  ancient  writers. 
IVith  regard  to  Athens,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  two 
iccrees'"  by  which  honours  were  conferred  on  Demuchares  and 
Lycui^us;  the  former,  for  having  procured  arms,  darts,  and 
nachines;  the  latter,  for  having  brought  arms  and  50,000  darts 
nto  the  Acropolis. 

i 
II  Chapter  XXIV.  j 

■  Eatimate  of  the  War  Expenditure  of  At  hem. 

[r  these  several  beads  are  added  tc^ether^  it  wfll  be  at  once 
tvident  how  vast  must  have  been  the  whole  expenses  of 
1  war  after  the  Ume  that  Pericles  had  introduced  the  pay  of  the 
brces;  whereas  in  earlier  times  the  building  and  equipment  of 
Jie  fleets  alone  caused  any  expense  to  the  state.  The  fine  of 
>0  talents,  to  which  Miltiades  was  condemned  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  his  expedition  with  ^0  ships  against  Paros,  might 
therefore  have  been  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  expense, 
19  NepoB***  thinks  it  was,  did  we  not  know  that  this  sum  was  a 
mmmon  fine,  without  any  regard  to  a  particular  compensation. 
rhe  siege  of  Samoa  in  Olymp.  84,  4  (b.c.  441),  appears, 
icoording  to  Diodorus,  to  have  cost  200  talents;  for  Pericles 
"equired  a  contribution  to  this  amount,  as  an  indemnification 
:or  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred"'.  Pericles  must 
lowever  have  reckoned  very  leniently  in  this  case;  for  a  nine 

***  At  tli«  mid  of  the  Lives  of  the  | 
Ten  OraMn,  ii.  iii.  I 


S90 


intotlifli'  nege  liy  luid  tad  m%  in  nUoh^  aoeovdfavc  ftoi 

aoooijttit  of  Tfaneydidest  not  len  than  199  tein 

fiojed,  or  afc  any  nto  a  laige  part  of  tfaia  nmnbar  &r^ 

durable  tim«^  muat  evidently  luure  canaed  •  gtmtat 

and  die  statement  iherefofe  of  XalMratea  and  Nepai^,^ -flit 

120Q  taknts  weae  expended  upon  %  jqppcan  to  ^  lif;  m 

means  exaggented* 

But  the  expenses,  of  die  Pdoponnesian  war.  an  die 
extartordinary  in  the  financial  hiatory  cS-  Adiena.  If* 
that  the  ahiJM  emplayed  at  the  beginning  of  die 
only  six  mondial  pay,  they  mnat  have  coat  ISOD  tafantaf  -mMk 
diis  munber  the  finces  employed  at  the  ai^  of  PdtJdgBi  aie  Ml 
induded.'  This  siege  waa  eriaremdy  expsnam^  hanrng  bna 
continned ■  nnintegnptedly  daring  bodi  snmmwf  and  wiulerte 
two  yean;  Thncydides  reckons  the  expense  at  9000^^  ile^ 
crates  at  2400  talents,  a  part  of  which  Ftoidea  took  from  dM 
publio  treasure***.  A  separate  war  tax  <rf  200  talenta  waa  leviod 
for  the  siege  of  Mytilehe,  and  12  ships  were  dispatched  for  dM 
purpose  of  collecting  money  from  the  allied''*  No  enteitpriaa 
went  so  fiar  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Athenian  state  as  the 
Sicilian  expedition.  The  annual  pay  alone  amounted,  as  we 
have  already  seen^  to  3600  talents^  nearly  the  double  of  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  Athens,  if  we  take  it  at  the  highest 
estimate;  and  at  how  great  an  amount  must  we  reckon  the 
other  expenses  of  this  war  ?  By  these  means  both  money  and 
provisions  soon  almost  wholly  ftdled;  nor  were  the  subsidies 
fumbhed  by  the  E^gestseans  at  all  considerable^  viz.  60  talents 


^  ThQC.  i.  116,  117;  Ifloerat  de 
Aniidon,  p.  69;  Nepos  Timoth.  1. 

*^  Thnc.  iL  70,  where  the  reading 
X^Xia  is  nndoabtedlj  fidae,  Isocrai.  de 
Antid.  p.  70.  Diodoms  (xii.  46) 
reckens  the  expenses  some  months 
before  the  surrender  at  more  than 
ISSO  talents. 

•'•  Thuo.  iii  17,  ii.  IS.  According 
to  the  latter  passage  3700  talents  were 
taken  out  of  the  treasnTy,  which  Dio- 
doms (xii.  40)  less  aoenrately  calls 


4000.  Barth^emy  reckons  3000  for 
the  public  works  of  Pericles^  and  TOO 
for  the  first  part  of  the  siege  (Anach. 
torn.  i.  note  8).  This  assumption  is 
however  quite  arbitrary ;  Potidiea  and 
the  works  of  building  and  art  might 
have  cost  more  than  5000  talents,  and 
those  3700  have  been  only  an  advance 
from  the  public  treasure,  in  addition 
to  what  was  paid  for  out  of  the  current 
revenues. 
•"  Thuc.  iii  19. 
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given  at  the  very  commencement,  as  monthly  pay  for  60  ships, 
iind  30  talents  sent  at  a  subsequent  period'".  There  was  little 
plunder  taken,  although  l(X)  talents  were  once  obtained  from 
thai  source*":  the  remittances  from  Athens  were  by  no  means 
lar^e,  20,  120,  or  300  talents,  and  these,  as  it  appears,  even 
came,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  public  treasure*'*,  to  which,  both 
liien  and  afterwards,  they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse,  in 
order  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  wliich  purpose 
indeed  it  had  been  originally  collected.  Nothing  but  a  fortu- 
nate issue  could  have  put  Athens  in  a  condition  to  defray  the 
immense  sums  required  for  pay;  without  which  however  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  adopt  so  vast  a  plan.  If  Pericles 
bad  not  intniduccd  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  Athens  could  not 
have  carried  on  the  Peloponnestan  war  for  so  long  a  time;  nor 
Bgain,  could  the  youthful  imagination  of  Alcibiades  have  con- 
ceived tlie  lofty  notion  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Sicily,  as  a  new 
centre  from  which  they  might  subdue  Carthage  and  Libya, 
Italy,  and,  finally,  the  Peloponnese'";  the  people  and  the 
soldiers  were  moreover  favourably  inclined  to  this  expedition, 
because  they  hoped  to  receive  money  immediately,  and  to  make 
conquests,  by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  receive  their  pay 
without  intermission'". 

In  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  also,  much  treasure,  levied 
chiefly  by  property  taxes,  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  war;  but 
with  a  large  expenditure  little  was  effected.  A  fruitless  expe- 
dition to  Pylse  cost,  together  with  the  expenses  incurred  by 
private  individuals,  above  200  talents*";  Isocrates  complains 
of  the  loss  of  more  than  1000  talents,  which  had  been  given  to 
foreigners"*;   Demosthenes  of  the  squandering  of  more  than 


*"  Dtod.  sili.  6.  thage,  it  only  owes  ita  existence  to  a 

"*  Diod.  ibid.  ftiae  reading.     Id  both  placet  KoX;^- 

"*  See  Corp.  InteripL  No.  144,  with  Saw  shoald  evideutly  be  read  for  Kap- 

the  remarks,  p.  300.  XV^m',  as  the  Scboliatt  at   vg.   1300 

"*  Thuc.  vi.   10,  9U;  IsocraL  Svfi-  writea,  and  aa  the  aenae  requiree  in  va. 

^X-  ^i    Plutarch.    Alcih.    17.    Tbe  174. 

idea  waa   new;   for   although  io   the  *"  Thuc.  vL  34. 

Knighlt  of  Ahatopbanos (vB.  174,1300)  *"  Demoath.deFala.  Ug.p.307,3I. 

a  plan  ia  hinted  at  for  attacking  Car-  *'*  laocrat.  Areop^.  4. 


f 

i. 


jMTiMATa  owimm 
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1500,  nrhvA,  as  iBsehhifli  reniarki,  weft  wpeodUd  .not  :Wfm. 
ctikb  aoldien^  but  upon  tihe  ortentatiaiis  splendour  of  liie  geM* 
nV?9  at  the  rery  time  they  lost  the  allied  dtiea  and  lihdr jUfl^ 
.Hie  8tate  had  tieen  unpoYerished  by  the  tiieorica,  while  indbk 
fdnals  had  enriched  themselyea;  therowas  not  in  Ibe  jn3|tHf 
jdiett  money  enough  for  a  mnf^  day^a  maidi**^  and  ifr^af 
iimds  were  collected  for  war,  the  miamanagemeDt  and  maladafr 
niatration  would  smpasa  all  belief^  did  we  not  Joww  that .  At 
aame  miachief  has  recimed  in  all  timea.  Command—  ar 
'demagogues,  who  received  pay  far  the  troops  draw  ifc.lv 
empif  plaee^\  aa  was  the  expression;  in  the  same  mauMr  tkit 
in  modem  limes  generals  Jiave  xeceiyed  pay  for  what  wan  ftOBMi 
men  4/*  Miraw,  or  aoldiers  that  existed  only  on  the  roD.  Ill 
-aaoertain  the  extent  of  theae  practieea,  commissionen  wwaapt 
-oat  to  disooTer  whether  there  were  as  many  mercenanea  aa  the 
-generals  reported;  these  inquirers,  however,  fraqoenlly  attowed 
.themselves  to  be  bribed^.  The  trieraidia,  as  early.even-aa  m 
the  lime  of  the  poet  Aristophanes,  were  accnaed  of  embeariiag 
the  pay  of  part  of  the  crew,  and  atopping  the.unooonpied  wpm^ 
tures  for  the  oars  in  their  ships,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  seen 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  rowers'". 

In  the  mean  time  the  public  money  was  squandered  away 
by  generals  such  as  Chares  and  many  resembling  him,  who 
were  distinguished  by  every  kind  of  profligacy.  If  in  an  age  of 
simplicity  and  decorum,  Themistocles  was  not  ashamed  to  drive 
through  the  Ceramicus  in  the  morning  with  a  carriage  full  of 
courtesans'*^  it  is   easy  to  understand  how  Alcibiades,  who, 


*>*  Demosib.  Olynth.  liL  p.  36,  8, 
(and  thence  ntpi  avrra^  p.  174,  II,) 
.^Stch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  S49. 

*^  Demofith.  o.  Aristocrat,  p.  080. 

*'*  This  is  the  meaning  of  lutrBik- 
<l>optuf  iw  rf  (tpue^  Konut  xi^P^^* 
i&chin.  c.  Cteriph.  p.  688.  Othen 
oheated  the  soldien,  aa  e.  g.  Memnon 
of  Rhodea  and  Cleomenes.  See  Aria- 
tot  CEoon.  ii.  39,  38. 

•«  These  are  the  /{fraora},  iCach. 
G.  Tioiaroh.  p.  131,  WMfX  napattpttrP.  p. 


338,  Lex.  8eg.  p.  252.  The 
in  the  oration  irtpi  <nnfra(€mt  p.  187, 
17,  seems  also  to  refer  to  the  exetaatas ; 
those,  however,  mentioned  in  the  de- 
cree published  by  Chishull  Ant.  Aa  p. 
164,  from  Ainsworth,  which  probably 
belongs  to  Athens,  are  of  a  different 
description. 

**"  SchoL  Aristoph.  Pac  1233. 

**^  Heraclides  ap.  Athen.  xiL  p.  SS3 
D. 
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notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents,  was  a  man  of  the 
most  immoral  and  irreligious  character,  did  not  scruple  (as  at 
least  his  enemies  said  of  him'")  to  carrj'  women  about  with  him 
ill  Itis  campaigns,  and  to  embezzle  200  talents;  how  Chabrias, 
according  to  Theopompua,  was  not  able  to  remain  in  Athens  on 
ucount  of  his  debauched  habits;  and  how,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  Chares  had  with  liim  in  the  field  women  even 
of  the  lowest  description,  and  applied  the  public  money  to  uses 
wholly  at  variance  with  its  proper  destination.  But  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  c«nsure  such  a  course  of  habits,  for  they  them- 
idres  lived  in  an  equally  depraved  manner,  the  young  men 
irith  female  flute-players  and  courtesans,  the  old  in  gambling; 
while  thf  y  consumed  more  money  in  public  banquetings  and 
ilistributions  of  food  than  for  the  real  service  of  the  state,  and 
illowed  themselves  to  be  entertained  in  the  market  place  at 
I  triumphal  festival  for  a  battle  won  over  the  mercenaries 
y(  Philip  with  an  expense  of  60  talents,  which  Chares  had 
received  from  Delphi'".  Theopompus  is  described  as  censori- 
ous for  having  painted  from  nature  the  dissolute  manners  of  a 
oomipt  age:  for  most  people  are  inclined  to  look  at  everything 
on  its  feirest  side,  especially  if  they  view  tt  from  a  distance, 
when  all  the  passions  are  silent,  and  the  benevolent  feeling 
which  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  is  not  contradicted  by 
immediate  and  personal  experience;  but  honour  is  due  to  the 
historian  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  covering  from  the 
substance,  and,  like  the  judge  of  the  infernal  regions,  drags  the 
souls  before  his  judgment  seat,  naked  and  stripped  of  all  pomp 
and  pageantry. 

Timothcus,  the  son  of  Conon,  deserves  to  be  honourably 
mentioned  as  a  warrior  equal  to  his  father,  and  among  all  the 
Athenian  generals  of  being  that  one  who  knew  how  to  carry 
his  enterprises  into  execution  with  the  least  outlay  of  money, 
Euid  therefore  without  burdening  the  allies,  and  making  himself 
and  his  country  odious  through  extortion.      I  pass  over  his 


SM  .         vniMAW  or .«««  .  C 


otiier  meafitty  which  will  be  mentfonad  hnwAor;  hoi;  lui  «UI 
in  maintniuiig  his  soldiers  ought  not  to  be  left  ^'unnolierf 
Timoiheiui  generally  reoelYed  Ultie  or  nodiing  ia  Hie  liqghiiiBg 
of  die  campaign;  thoo^  there  aroee  the  gnwteat  iiwiilf  intiiir 
afmfy  he  was  still  suooessfiil  in  the  war^  and  paidUa  eoldMs  to 
the  last  obolus*".    He  subdued  four  and  twenty  atafea  widi  Isai 
expense  than  the  siege  of  Melos  had  oowsioned  in  liie  Mopoa- 
neaian  war*^;  the  siege  of  PotidM^  whidi  had  ooat  anch  iraiA 
nuns  in  the  time  of  Pericle%  he  qarried  on  widi  money  which 
he  had  raised  himself^  together  widi  the  eontributiom  of  As 
Thiacian  cities***;  according  to  Nepos  he  gained  m  the  war 
against  Cotys  1200  talents  ci  priseHDooney****    In  the  expedi- 
tion against  Olynthns^  having  no  silver  money^  he  ^jHMied  a 
coinage  of  copper  tokens,  which  he  induced  the  merchanta  to 
take  by  promising  them  that  they  mig|^t  use  it  in  payiiq;  for 
whatever  property  either  in  land  or  plunder  they  mij^t  pvr- 
ohase^  wad  he  pledged  himself  to  redeem  whatever  should 
remain  over**'.    In  the  expedition  round  the  Peloponnese  to 
Corcyra,  there  was  likewise  great  scarcity;  for  Timotheus  had 
received  only  13  talents'".     He  accordingly  compelled  each  of 
the  trierarchs  to  give  pay  to  the  sailors  to  the  amount  of  7 
minas^  for  which  he  pledged  his  own  property*";  afterwards 
being  unable  to  furnish  any  more  pay  to  the  troops^  he  gave  them 
provision-money  for  three  montlis  in  advance^  in  order  that 
they  might  believe  he  was  in  the  expectation  of  large  sums 
which  were  only  detained  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather**^;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
money  from  Athens  for  his  numerous  fleet"^*      But  he  and 
Iphicrates  also  paid  away  some  of  the  prize-money  on  this 
occasion***.    Lastly^  Timotheus  kept  30  triremes  and  8000  pel- 


'^  Isocrat  de  Antidosi,  p.  72,  ed. 
OrelL 

••  Ibid.  p.  70. 

•»  Ibid.  p.  70. 

***  Nepos  Timoth.  i. 

***  Pseud-AriBtot.  CEk^n.  ii  2,  23 ; 
Folywn.  iii  10, 1 . 

*^'  Isocrat.  ui  sup.  p.  S8. 


***  Orat  c.Timoth.  (in  Demosihenes) 
p.  1187,  1188. 

***  Pseod'Aristot.  (Econ.  ut  sup. 

•"  Xenoph.  HelL  v.  4,  66. 

•■•  Diod.xv.47,cf.xvi.67.  Xenophon 
indeed  (Hell.  vi.  2, 23)  relates  the  ac- 
counts,  which  Diodorus  ascribes  to 
bothy  of  Iphicrates  alone,  and  undoubt* 
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in  pay  (with  wliich  he  besieged  Samos  for  eleven  months), 
ining  them  wholly  from  the  enemy's  country,  wliereas 
les  had  not  been  able  to  take  the  same  island  without 
ring  a  vast  expense*". 


^ 

IS 

it 
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ith  more  correctDCM;  but  it  can  |  plunder. 

bIj  asserted  of  Timotlipus  tlint  I      *"  Isoc-rat.  ut  mp.  p.  69 ;  Arigtol. 

IstDd  himself  at  that  time  with  |  (Econ.  ut  sup.  Folymi.  L  10,  S,  8. 


.) 
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ON  TH£!  ORDINARY  BEVENUE8  OF  TBS  ATHENIAM  BTAIft 


Chaptbb  L 

The  d^erent  branches  of  the  PuiSe  Bevenue  im  Aihme  mmlHhtr' 

Greek  BepMiee. 

» 

Thb  nm/tmm  of  the  AtiieniMi  state  may^  in  like  nuamor  iMk 
its  expenditure!  be  clasaed  nnder  two  diriaiont;  the  one  eoai- 
prising  the  ordinary  inoom^  from  whidi  were  defrayed  tiie  ear> 
rent  expenses  in  time  of  peaoe;  the  other  indnding  all  exti^ 
ordinary  resooroes  for  military  preparatians  and  the  carrpag 
on  of  war* 

The  present  being  the  first  attempt  whidi  has  been  made  te 
investigate  this  subject^  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  outset  to 
ascertain  what  species  of  revenues  were  thought  by  the  Greeks 


>  In  the  followmg  inquiries  I  have 
been  nearly  unassisted  by  the  labours 
of  any  predecessor,  with  the  exception 
of  what  had  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  litui^es,  and  what  Manso 
(Sparta,  toL  ii.  p.  493— M5),  had  ad- 
duced  in  reference  to  the  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  errors 
of  this  last  dissertation  I  have  some- 
times mentioned^  and  others  I  have 
passed  over  in  nlenoe,  as  they  are  not 
of  great  importance  in  a  writer  who  is 
treating  of  a  totally  different  subject 
After  the  completi<m  of  my  labours, 
the  second  volume  of  Becker's  ^  De- 
mosthenes as  Statesman  and  Orator*' 
appeared,  which  contains  somethii^  on 
the  subject  of  finance,  as  well  as  on 
the  judicial  and  military  systems: 
without  annoying  the  intelligent  and 
miginB^fwtiMg  author  with  unseasonable 


censure^  or  wishing  to  raise  mysdf 
unjustly  above  others,  I  may  assert 
with  truth,  that  I  derived  no  informa- 
tion from  it,  nor  did  I  feel  myseif  in- 
clined to  refute  any  of  his  statements^ 
as  I  am  convinced  that  the  author  wiU 
himsdf  perceive  the  incompleteness 
of  his  investigations.  The  following 
singular  production  may  also  be  men- 
tioned: '^De  IVconomie  des  ancieaa 
gouvememens  compar^e  k  celle  det 
gouvememens  modomes,  par  Mr.  IVe- 
vest,  M^moire  10  dans  FassemU^ 
publique  de  racad^niie  royale  des  sci- 
ences et  belles-lettres  de  Prusse,  du  S 
Juin,  1783.  Berlin,  1783,  8va'^  The 
author  of  this  Memoir,  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  other  departments 
of  literature,  here,  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, wanders  into  vague  genersliti«a» 
and  loses  himself  in  idle  disquisitiona 
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Q  ])«  th«  best,  and  what  taxes  to  be  most  easily  bonie  by  the 

Of  all  taxes,  none  are  more  repugnant  to  notions  of  liberty 
not  in  a  general  sense  only,  but  also  according  to  the  princi- 
les  entertained  by  the  ancients),  than  taxes  upon  persons. 
it  Athens  it  was  a  recognised  principle,  that  taxes  were  to  be 
nposed  upon  property,  and  not  upon  persons';  and  even  the 
roperty  of  the  citizens  was  only  taxed  on  occasions  of  emer- 
ency,  or  under  an  lionourable  form.  In  the  state  of  Athens, 
nd  doubtless  in  all  the  other  Grecian  republics,  no  direct  tax 
as  laid  upon  property,  except  perhaps  a  duty  on  slaves,  and 
)e  extraordinary  war  taxes,  together  with  the  liturgies,  which 
LtSer  were  considered  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  republics 
lere  was  no  regular  land  tax  or  tithe  (fie/cari^},  and,  with  the 
Kception  of  the  sacred  and  national  property,  no  land  in  Attica 
as,  after  the  early  times  of  this  state,  ever  sulyect  to  a  ground 
;nt;  and  even  at  that  remote  period,  this  tax  was  not  paid 
ito  the  public  treasury,  but  to  the  nobles,  in  their  right  of 
roprietors  of  the  soil.  The  Greeks,  moreover,  were  equally 
nacquainted  with  a  house  tax,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
upposed  from  the  misconception  of  a  pass^e  in  an  ancient 
othor".     The  best  and  most  popular  revenues  were  necessarily 


'ithout  value  or  foimd&tion.  la  thig 
ItaaotT,  pnbUcly  read  before  an  aca- 
emj  of  adeiices,  I  do  cot  remember 
1  have  met  with  anythiiig  of  import- 
Dce,  but  tbe  truly  anti-Xtiiophoiiteaii 
nd  pbilaDthropic  proposal,  to  chauge 

number  of  Sundays  into  working 
my,  in  order  to  promote  the  prosperity 
f  Uw  people  ! 

■  Demoath.  c.  Androt.  p.  609,  33. 

*  See  below,  chap.  3.  A  tingle  pM- 
■ge,  from  which  it  might  bo  Euppoeed 
hat  there  existed  a  land  ta:t,  I  will 
xamine  in  this  note.  In  an  inscrip- 
ion  in  Corp.  Intcript.  No.  101,  ac- 
'ording  to  which,  by  a  decree  of  the 
lemns  Kmns,  certain  honoura  and 
>rivil^es  are  granted  to  C^Uda- 
naa  of  ChollJdie,  an  Athenian,  the 
allowing  words  occar :  riXti*  N  m/rin' 


Ti  airra  tiXi)  (v  rf  Hiiuf,  atrip  or  Koi 
ntipauit,  ml  fill  itXiyfui  nap  aurav 
Tin  i^impxor  ri  iyitTJinK6r,  FVom  this 
it  is  evident,  that  whoever  posseatted 
landed  property  in  a  demus  to  which 
be  did  not  belong,  paid  something  for 
the  l7icn)(riT  or  tyimiiia:  this,  how. 
ever,  waa  a  tax  paid  to  tbe  demus,  and 
not  to  the  state ;  and  the  reason  of  its 
being  paid  was,  that  the  proprietor 
WM  not  a  member  of  the  particular 
demus.  Withregard  to  the  t-A^ithej 
refer  nndoubtedly  to  the  liturgies  and 
tbe  extraordinary  tazee,  together  with 
certain  duties  raised  by  the  corpora- 
tioUB.  Taxes  on  bouses  and  land  only 
existed  in  ilatea  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  tyrant.  Of  the  word  nXot 
more  is  uid  in  book  iv.  ch.  6, 
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ibote  which  arose  from  the  public  kncb  ordoifiniit)  ill  edfilibit^ 
to  these  rents  there  were  indirect  taxes  which  StSL  upon  aD  A| 
inhabitants,  and  direct  taxes  which  £bU  iqxm  the  aKenai  Am 
were  also  the  jnstioe  fees  and  fines.  But  over  and  IdKyve.'ttM 
domestio  imposts,  Athens  oontrired  in  the  tnbiutos  of  llw  eaa* 
fisderates  •  peenfiar  source  of  regohr  rerenne^  whidi  afcitafiiit 
estBUishment  was  the  chief  means  of  her  power,  dMNf^  aflta^ 
wards  it  beeame  an  accessory  cause  of  her  dertructioQ* 

All  the  <npdinarj  revenues  of  Athens  may  tbuabe  faroii|^ 
into  the  following  four  classes:  duties  {rik^),  ariabg  paitff 
from  public  domains,  including  the  mines,  putly  from  cdilOBM 
and  excise,  and  some  taxes  upon  industry  and  persona^  wUdi 
only  extended  to  the  ali«is  and  slaTCs:  fites  (n^/Kar*),  Iqgs* 
ther  Willi  justice  fees  and  the  proceeds  of  confiscated  inupsKi 
{S9lluiwpaTa)t  tributes  of  the  allied  or  suljiject  stefeea  (^^a^* 
and  ordinary  Utuigies  (kurovpyiai  iyie6icKio$).  These  oompie- 
bend  nearly  all  the  di£ferent  kinds  of  revenues  which  Ariatopha- 
nes^  ascribes  to  the  *state  of  Athens,  when  he  mentions  duties 
{rik^)f  the  other  hundredths  (r^  SXKof  iiuvnHrtdf),  tiibntesy 
prytaneia  (in  which,  with  the  inaccuracy  of  a  poet,  he  includes 
the  fines),  markets,  harbours,  and  confiscations:  besides  these 
he  specifies  one  other  head  of  revenue,  respecting  which  no 
certain  information  can  be  given. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  tributes,  this  enumeration 
would  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
Even  the  liturgies,  which  for  a  time  were  considered  as  an 
institution  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  extraordinary 
property  taxes,  were  common  at  least  to  all  democracies,  and 
were  even  established  in  certain  aristocracies  or  oligarchies. 
Aristotle'  states  in  general  terms,  that  under  a  democracy  the 


*  VeBp.  667,  Bqq.,  where   fua6ovs  I  nopli.  (Econ.  2,  G),  cannot  bo  meant. 


creates  a  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  might 
mean  pay  for  the  soldierB,  which  Athens 
received  from  foreign  nations  in  addi 
tion  to  the  tributes,  as  e.  g.  in  the 
Sicilian  war  from  the  Egestosans:  it 
might,  however,  signify  the  rents  of 
lands, as  fiurBoifor  futrBwrtis  is  correct 
Greek.    The  immtBoi  rpifipapxiai  (Xo-  | 


since  it  would  not  have  suited  the 
purpose  of  Aristophanes  to  mention 
these  any  more  than  the  tltnftopd. 
[Compare  the  author^s  dissertation  on 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  note  114. 
Traksl.] 
*  Polit.  V.  5. 
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diitf  persona  will  be  oppressed  cither  by  dividing  their  property, 
or  consuming  their  incomes  by  liturgies.     That  the  Athenian 
colonies,  as  Fotid«?a  for  example,  collected  property  taxes'*; 
that  we  meet  with  liturgies  at  Byzantium,  the  population  of 
which  was  in  part  Athenian';  with  property  taxes,  choregia,     I 
ind  other  liturgies,  in  Siphnos';  is  nothing  more  than  might     1 
natarallyhave  been  expected;  but  at  ^gina  the  choregia  was  in 
existence  even  before  the  Persian  war';  at  Mytllene  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war*;  at  Thebes  in  the  time  of  Pelopidas  and     | 
Epaminondos" ;  and  at  Orchomenus  at  a  very  early  period".     I 
At  Rhodes  the  wealthy  citizens  performed  the  trierarchy  in  the     , 
same  manner  as  at  Athens,  their  expenses  being  partly  compen-     | 
noted  by  those  who  were  less  rich  than  themselves,  by  which    f 
means  the  latter  became  their  debtors,  as  at  Athens  in  the  case    t 
of  the  advance  of  tlie  property  tax  (Trpofia^opdy';  and,  lastly, 
we  find  the  institution  of  liturgies  widely  extended  through  the    | 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

What  I  have  here  said  upon  the  different  sorts  of  revenues 
in  the  Grecian  republics,  is  confirmed  by  the  introduction  to 
the  Treatise  on  Political  Economy  attributed  to  Aristotle.  The 
author  distingaiBhefl  economy  into  four  kinds;  the  royal  eco- 
nomy, the  economy  of  satraps,  the  political,  and  the  private. 
The  first  of  these  he  calls  the  greatest  and  most  simple;  the 
third  the  most  various  and  easy;  and  the  last  the  most  various 
and  least  considerable.  To  the  royal  he  assigns  four  depart- 
ments, coinage,  exportation,  importation,  and  expenditure.  With 
r^;ard  to  money,  he  tells  us,  the  king  must  consider  what 
description  of  coin  is  to  be  issued,  and  when  it  is  to  be  made 
current  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate.  With  regard  to  exports  and 
imports,  what  quantity  it  is  profitable  to  take  from  the  satraps 
as  a  tax  in  kind",  and  at  what  time,  and  how  the  goods  so 


■»  8«e  book  iT.,uote  990. 
■  Decree  of  the  BjiuitiiiM  in  De- 
moatli.  de  Corona,  p.  8M,  10. 
'  iMcnL  ^ginet  17. 

*  H«rod.  V.  S3. 

*  Anti^oa  de  Herod.  c«de,  p.  JU. 


Concerning  this  painge,  tee  book  iv. 
c6. 

"  Plntarcfa.  AriMid.  1. 

"  Corp.  InacripL  Noe.  1679,  1S60. 

■*  Arislot.  PoHt.  v.  S. 

"  Toy^  U  tbe  tax  appointsd  to  be 
paid  to  (ha  king.    Bee  the  passage  of 
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obtained  should  be  disposed  of.    With  regard  to  expenditure, 
what  branches  should  be  retrenched^  and  at  what  time^  and 
whether   the   king   should   pay  in   money   or  in   kind.    The 
economy  of  satraps  comprehends  six  descriptions  of  revenues, 
arising  from  land;  from  the  peculiar  products  of  the  soil;  from 
places  of  trade'*;  from  duties  {diro  t€\&v)  ;  firom  cattle;  and  from 
sundries.    The  first  and  best  is  the  land  tax,  or  tithe  {ite<l>6piov^*f 
BeKarr));  the  second  is  from  gold^  silver,  brass,  &c.;  the  third  re- 
lates to  harbour  dues  and  other  port  duties;  the  fourth  compre- 
hends tolls  taken  by  land  and  at  markets  {dno  t&v  Kara  yf/y  re 
leal  ofyopaitDv  rek&y);  the  fifth  the  tax  upon  cattle,  or  the  tithe 
{iTTiKapnui,  SeKaTffjy  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  die 
money  paid  for  the  right  of  feeding  cattle  upon  the  public  pas- 
tures, but  a  duty  upon  the  animals  themselves;  of  which  nature 
was  a  tax  coUected  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
with  almost  incredible   harshness  and  efirontery'*;  the  sixth 
item   comprises   a  poll   tax   {eiriKef^aXaiov)   and   a  tax  upon 
industry  (xcipcDva^iov).     On  the  subject  of  the  political  eco- 
nomy, which  has  particular  reference  to  the  question  now  under 
consideration,  the  inaccurate  author  is  very  brief.     He  thinks 
tlie  best  kind  of  revenue  is  in  this  case  that  derived  from  the 
peculiar  products  of  the  country,  mines  therefore  in  particular; 
also  tolls  levied  in  harbours,  and  duties  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion'^; and  lastly,  the  receipts  arising  from  the  common  things 
(diro  T&v  iyKUKXlcov) ;  which  expression,  on  account  of  its  many 
meanings,  some  have  understood  as  referring  to  the  census, 
some  to  the  ordinary  liturgies,  or  have  wislied  to  remove  the 
difficulty  by  conjecture'®;  but  it  evidently  means  the  common 


Ilcsychius  in  Schneider's  preface,  p. 
ix.  The  explanation  there  given  by 
tlie  editor  is  in  my  opinion  incorrect 

'*  I  read  cwro  €fj,Tropio)v. 

'*  Cf.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  247. 

**  The  transaction  is  related  at  full 
length  in  Pseud-Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  20. 

'^  *Afr6  €fifropio>v  Koi  dt*  uyoDvtov, 
Tlie  last  words  are  evidently  cornii>t : 
for  to  understand  the  public  games, 
because  they  were  usually  connected 


with  markets,  is  manifestly  out  of  the 
question.  ITeeren  (Ideeu.  vol.  iii.  p. 
3.33)  proposes  dyopclyv;  Schneider  ayo- 
paioiv ;  but  tlien  bia  must  be  omitted. 
I  conjecture  dtaycay oil/,  and  understand 
transit  duties  (^toycoyioi/,  Polyb.  iv. 
52),  which,  from  their  not  fiilling  upon 
the  inhabitants,  might  occupy  a  very 
high  station  in  the  Political  Economy. 
*"  See  i^articularly  Sc*hneider*s  pre- 
face, whose  conjecture,  €yKTr)fuiTo>p,  i^ 
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inland  traffic  of  commodities,  upon  which  indirect  taxes  were 
imposed.  In  the  same  manner,  in  speaking  subsequently  of 
the  privnte  economy,  after  having  stated  that  the  best  revenue 
i»  that  which  arises  from  the  land,  he  mentions  first  the  income 
from  the  other  common  things  (iwo  rSfV  aXKtav  ^yitvicXji/j.dratv), 
I'liit  is,  from  the  profits  of  trade,  and  afterwards  the  income 
acCTuing  from  money  placed  out  at  interest. 

It  is  upon  the  whole  manifest  from  these  observations,  brief 
*nd  unconnected  as  they  are,  that  revenues  derived  from  public 
property  and  indirect  taxes,  were  considered  as  best  adapted 
'■^r  the  political  economy,  to  which  the  economy  of  the  Greek 
'^publics  belongs.  In  how  great  a  degree  indirect  taxes  were 
'etarimental  to  morality,  a  subject  which  has  been  often  dwelt 
ipon  in  modem  times,  the  ancients  were  not  aware;  and 
r  these  duties  are  moderate,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient 
imes,  the  amount  of  injury  cannot  be  considerable.  Man 
ilways  finds  an  opportunity  for  doing  evil,  and  if  one  is 
amoved  he  will  seek  for  another:  the  cause  of  virtue  is  ill 
>romoted  by  making  vice  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
lirect  taxes  imposed  upon  the  soil,  upon  industr)',  or  upon 
wrsons,  excepting  only  in  cases  of  emergency,  were  looked  upon 
n  Greece  as  despotic  and  arbitrary,  it  being  considered  as  a 
necessary  element  of  ^eedom,  that  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
IS  well  as  his  occupation  and  person,  should  be  exempt  from  all 
:axation,  excepting  only  when  a  free  community  taxed  itself, 
which  power  is  obviously  an  essential  part  of  liberty.  The 
nnost  ignominious  of  all  impositions  was  the  poll  tax,  a  tax  paid 
only  by  slaves  to  their  tyrants*,  or  by  the  deputy  of  the  slaves 
to  the  satrap;  or  required  from  subjugated  nations  by  their 
conquerors:  of  this  description  were  the  taxes  levied  by  the 


extremel]'  improbable.  The  Poliiinal 
Coan0m|r  U  the  public  economy  of  ciUcs, 
which  as  *acb,  wid  without  reference 
to  tatnft  or  kingi,  to  whom  the; 
might  he  mbject,  were  free  corpora- 
lions  :  in  these  therefore  the  land  tax 
could  not  have  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  beat  aourcoa  of  revenue.     In 


addiUon  to  which  he  mnat  alao  write 
ryEnjfioraf  in  the  following  part, 
where  it  does  not  make  any  eenae. 

*  [In  PKud-Ariatot.  (Econ.  iL  3,  D, 
it  is  slAled  that  on  one  occasion  the 
Athenians  at  Potidse*,  who  had  no 
laud,  paid  a  poll  tax  of  3  minaa  a  bend. 


M?m 
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■Romans  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces",  "  Aa  ti» 
land,"  says  Tertullian'",  "  Las  less  value  if  it  is  subject  to  tu 
impost,  so  are  men  more  degraded  if  they  pay  a  poll  tax ;  for  it 
is  a  token  of  captivity."  All  persons  who  were  not  citizens  ofi 
free  state,  were  compelled  either  to  pay  a  capitation  tux,  or  to 
forfeit  their  lives.  When  Condalus,  appointed  by  Mausotas  u 
governor  over  the  Lyciana,  a  people  who  delighted  in  wearing  loi^ 
bair,  ordered  them  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  in  case  they  failed  to  stt|>- 
ply  the  king  with  sufficient  materials  for  the  false  hair  which  he 
pretended  to  want",  the  demand  was  in  reality  most  lenient. 
With  equal  right  be  could  have  required  their  lives  or  money" 
)t  substitute:  for  the  Great  King  was  sole  possessor  of  the 
persons  of  all  his  subjects. 


Henls  accruing  frma  Lands,  Jiouaes,  and  other  immovfabU 
.  Property  of  the  State  and  of  Public  Bodiea. 

The  term  duly  {reXoi)  has  sometimes  a  wider  and  sometimes  s 
more  hmited  sigiiitication:  almost  every  tax,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  the  justice  fees  and  lines,  is  denoted  by  this  name.  In  this 
place,  where  the  liturgies  and  property  taxes  do  not  come  into 
consideration,  we  include  under  it  all  revenues  arising  from 
the  property  of  the  state,  from  tbe  custom  dutdes  levied  in  the 
harbours  and  markets,  and  the  taxes  upon  persons  and  industry. 
All  property  was  either  in  the  hands  of  individoals,  or 
belonged  to  corporations,  companies,  temples,  or  to  the  state 
itself.  We  also  find  that  the  property  of  certMn  temples 
belonged  to  tlie  demi;  as,  for  example,  tbe  demus  of  I^neus 
was  possessed  of  tbe  theseum  and  other  sacred  lands;  and  the 
state  itself  must  also  be  considered  as  the  owner  of  much  sacred 
property;  so  that  sacred  property  and  tbe  property  of  tbe  state 


»  C5o.  sd  At^  V.  16. 

"  TuiulL  Apolo;.  IS.  Tlie  indie- 
Uon  bj  aapUa,  wfatoh  from  the  time  of 
IHaaletian,  •■  it  mwHS,  and  more 
pwticnlarly  afl«r  Conitsntine  theFint, 


caused  great  oppre«ioti  in  ike  Bomaa 
empire,  wbi  not  a  poll  tax,  bnt  a  tax 
upon  Unded    property,   cattle,   and 

■'  PNud-Aristot  (EcM).  S,  14. 
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frequently  coincide.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  right  by 
which  sacred  property  of  this  description  was  held,  the  original 
ubjcct  for  which  the  sacred  demesnes  {re/tiini)  had  been  set 
apart  was  retained,  viz.  that  the  sacriiices  and  the  other  expenses 
ihoiild  be  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds;  for  which  purpose, 
unless  the  cultivation  of  it  was  prohibited  by  some  malediction, 
'twas  always  leased  out".  The  property  of  the  state  and  of  the 
corporations  or  temples  consisted  either  in  pastures  for  cattle,  or 
in  forests,  over  which  particular  inspectors  (uXtopoi)  were  set", 
<^in  tillage-land,  houses,  salt-works,  water",  mines,  &c.:  what 
■nunber  of  possessions  of  this  kind  belonged  to  the  state  of 
Athens,  besides  the  property  of  the  temples  and  the  several 
^rporations,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  The  demesnes 
*hich  once  belonged  to  the  kings,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
Ome  into  the  possession  of  the  state  after  the  abolition  of  the 
ingiy  office;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  remained  the  private 
ropcrty  of  the  royal  family;  much  land  indeed  became  the 
niperty  of  the  state  by  confiscation,  conquest,  and  ancient  pos- 
eaeion;  but  they  frequently  sold  the  confiscated,  and  lost  the 
onquered  territory. 

All  property,  both  of  corporations  and  of  the  state,  as  well 
uch  as  was  sacred  aa  such  as  was  not  (Upa  koX  oaia  and 
jffioaui),  was  leased  out  either  permanently  or  for  a  term  of 
ears;  and  the  rent  accruing  to  the  state  was  made  over  to  a 
irroer-general.  The  latter  fact  is  most  distinctly  seen  from 
he   instance  of  Cephisius,   mentioned  by  Andocides":    this 


"  Ilarpocrat.  in  v.  Jnu  ^(rfiu/ui'ruii',  {  book.— Tbahrl.] 
efeiriiig  to  Isocrat.  Areupeg.  II.  Ex-        "  Do  Myst,  p.   <5.     Mrf^iaiot  itir 
niples  of  1I1L9  occur  in  manj  ioecrip-    o\rToa\  TtpiAfuvot  iivipi  it  row  flij^uMn'ov 
ions.  Tor  <»:  Tnunjt  cirmafrirlas  rim  "  'rfl  y^ 

"  Ariatot.  Polit.  vi.  S,  (seiL  ijjiioai^')  y(»pyoijiTu»  mi^Kotro 

"  An  intlance  of  sacred  institutioiu  fivoi  icAffar,  ou  Kari^akt  rg  wSKtt  ml 
•OHcning  property  in  water  occurs  in  t^mytv  if  ya(i  ^Xflti',  ihibtr  hi/  in  r^ 
'Irsbo  xiii.  p.  442,  which  refers  la  ^{iKif  6yapr6iatouTiattxiKVptra>ttinn 
Uiu.  At  Byiaiitiuiii  the  salt  and  |  n}i'(r>10ouX4v,t[£i'trptiifu»('T(Xotfi7 
isheries  belonged  to  the  state;  at  I  iiaTi]|Sa}ii7,  Sitv  (icrA  £uXov.  Thewords 
Athens,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  deini.  .  (■>  rg  yg  have  bcten  suspected,  bat  tiiey 
The  latter  assertion  appoara  to  rest  |  appear  to  be  geauino;  Slniter's  con- 
ipon  an  erroneona  reading  in  an  in-  I  jcctnrei  are  wholly  inadmisuble. 
cription ;  see  Note  A  at  the  end  of  the  { 
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[jPH^H^' 


penMMi  had  takmi  a  lease  firom  the  atatc^  byTirtaa  of  yM^Jw 
collected  a  tax  of  SOminas  firom  the  calUvatow  of  liM  pdUb; 
lands,  and  was  to  pay  over  this  money  to  the  state.  la  Jib 
manner  a  fiurmer  of  the  pasturage  money  (io/iAy>  m^ 
iutarim)  existed  in  Orchomenns^^  as  well  as  in  tlM  Bmm 
empire,  who  collected  the  duty  firom  individnalas  tlM  sMMv 
the  sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  and  of  obviating  the  neeesHly  of 
any  paid  officers,  collected  none  of  its  own  revenose  Undtf, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fines  and  the  extraordinary  war  tsav; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  property  of  temples  and  cofpesatioB% 
the  duty  was  never  leased  to  a  fiurmer-genersL 

At  Athens  the  rent  appears  to  have  been  usually  fixedis 
money;  exceptions,  however,  occur  in  leases  whidi  were  hsld 
by  the  tenants  on  condition  of  paying  a  tithe,  or  of  fomialBm 
certain  sacrifices  for  a  particular  temple,  and  also  in  the  easeef 
certain  kinds  of  property  which  were  burdened  with  an  obfr 
gation  to  pay  a  tax  of  a  tenth  to  the  state,  probaUy  beeanse 
they  had  orig^nslly  been  public  property,  and  been  transfaued 
to  private  individuals  aa  usufiructuary  possessors;  these  tithsB 
of  the  produce  were  sold  by  the  state  to  a  farmer-general'^.  We 
find  that  in  other  countries  besides  Attica,  payments  of  rent  in 
kind  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  days.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  occur  in  the  Heraclean  tables,  which  contain 
a  lease  of  the  property  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus  and  Minerva 
Polias  granted  by  the  state. 

The  duration  of  leases  was  probably  very  unequal  in  difierent 
cases;  the  Orchomenians,  in  an  instance  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  our  days,  granted  the  usufructuary  right  to  the  public 
pastures  for  a  term  of  four  years;  the  demus  of  Piraeus  let  its 
property  for  ten  years.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  have  not  a 
sufficient  nimiber  of  individual  cases  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
general  inference;  for  the  number  of  accounts  upon  this  ques- 
tion which  we  now  possess,  is  extremely  scanty;  and  we  have 


**  Corp.  Inacript  No.  1660.  Thu- 
cydides  (v.  53)  mentioiis  that  the  Epi* 
daoriaiiB  paid  a  duty  of  thia  kind  to 
the  Pythian  ApoUo. 


"^  The  only  mention  that  I  have  as 
yet  met  with  of  a  similar  tax  of  a 
tenth  belonging  to  the  state,  occurs  in 
Corp.  Inscript.  No.  76. 
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•careely  any  information  on  the  subject  of  lettings,  except  tliose 
which  regard  the  sacred  property  of  the  state.  An  example,  in 
addition  to  that  quoted  from  Andocides,  is  given  by  .^lian'V 
vrho  relates,  that  Alliens  had  let  the  public  domains  of  the 
EubcEan  Chaleis,  with  the  exception  of  the  Und  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  and  necessardy  of  that  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  cleruchi:  the  public  documents  of  this  transaction 
wtTc  preserveil  at  Athens  in  inscriptions  act  up  in  front  of  the 
royal  porch. 

Over  many  possessions  of  this  kind  separate  officers  were 
placed,  as,  for  instance,  tlie  managers  chosen  from  among  the 
Areopagites  (tirifieXTjTal,  itriyvmfiopef),  who  were  appointed 
to  the  care  of  the  sacred  olive-trees  (fiopiai),  the  produce  of 
which  waa  paid  as  a  rent".  According  to  Demosthenes",  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  demarch  to  enforce  payment  of  the  rent  for 
the  propertj-  of  the  temples ;  this  statement  however  doubtless 
refers  only  to  the  property  of  the  demi.  Other  rents  were 
rrceivcd  by  officers  employed  by  the  state  or  the  temples, 
according  as  they  arose  either  from  public  or  sacred  propertj'. 
A»  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  demarchs,  the  naucrari  per- 
formed the  duties  of  this  office,  we  find  that  the  exaction  of  the 
public  monies,  as  well  aa  the  letting  of  the  public  propert)',  are 
enumerated  among  their  duties". 

Xenophon  expressly  mentions  houses  among  the  tenements 
which  were  rented  from  the  state'*;  the  same  description  of 


"  V.  H.  vi.  I.  It  may  be  aUo 
thoo^t  that  the  revenue  from  public 
tanda  in  Attica  i»  signifted  in  Thucyd. 
vi  ftl,  by  the  words  awi  y^;  bnt  the 
incomea  received  by  privftte  indivi- 
doab  from  their  eatttcs  may  be  uoder- 
■tood  there  with  equal  reaion. 

**  Lys.  Apotog.  imip  rou  cr^mij  p. 
340.  Comp.  Markland's  Doles,  p.  369, 
2SS.  The  decree  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, with  tegti4  Ui  the  payment  of 
the  third  or  eighth  part  of  the  pro- 
duM  of  the  oUve-lriHi)  (Corp.  Inacript. 
No,  U6)  refen  uot  to  public  but  to 
private  property,  of  which  thut  part 


waa  to  be  allotted  t(i  the  public  uae, 
and  waa  of  coarse  to  be  paid  for.  It 
ia  therefore  a  forced  tale  to  the  stale 
of  Athena,  aa  waa  the  caae  in  the 
Roman  empire  with  wine  and  com  in 
the  time  of  the  emperoia.  Cf.  Bur- 
maim,  de  Vectig.  F.  B.  9. 

■•  Coat.  Eubulid.  p.  1318,  30. 

"  Ammon.  in  v.  iiamkiipoi.  Phot,  ia 
V.  mvKpapiM, 

''  De  Vectig.  4,  r<fi«n),  Upi,  daat. 
The  middle  word  ia  ofaacure.  Hi^t 
not  the  revenue  derived  from  the  aa- 
crificeu  luive  beea  It^  iu  funn,  and  been 
t-ignified  by  the  word  Upa  (taera,  tern- 
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property  was.  also  aometiiMB  iidd  by  aacnd  oorpontion^  ni 
let  fay  them  to  tenants^  having  b^n  in  many  cases  .'derivadfiDM 
fmb^iph  or  confiscation.    Thus  the  temple  of  Apollo  atBribi 
let  property. of  this  kind  together  with  .its  other  dxxfmiaitP^imi 
other  bodies  probably  did  the  same.    The  MendaBaais4H|»lh 
Mithor  of  die  <Boonomic8*%  applied  the  haibonr  dafcaaa  tad 
other  taxes  to  the  uses  of  government ;  the  taxes  on  land  tad 
bouses  they  did  not  oolleot,  birt  kept  an  account  of  time  ite 
possessed  such  property ;  and  when  thero  was  a  want  of  si^ 
:plies^  Ibey  raised  it  from  these  debtors,  wbo  pnrfted*  by  dns 
indulgence^  having  had  the  use  of  the  money  in  the  mean  tisM^ 
without  paying  any  interest.    From  thia  it  has  been  inlSsned 
diat  both  a  land  and  a  house  tax  existed;,  but  it  is  eiident  tfiat 
.the  writer  only  means  the  public  lands  which  were  held  in  leass 
from  the  state,  and  that  the  rent  was  left  unpaid  without  intans^ 
iaorder  that  a  fund  might  accumulate  which  could  be  uaed  ott 
occasion  of  need,  and  at  the  same  time  agreater  profit  be  allowed 
to  the  tenants.    It  may  be  moreover  observed  that  the  houses 
at  Athens  were  let  to  contractcxrs  {vavic\fipoi)i  whidi  name  aba 
signifies  landlords  {oTaOfAovxoi) ;  for  they  afterwards  sublet  the 
houses  to  lodgers,  in  the  same  manner  as  private  proprietors'\ 
This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  singular  expression  of  the 
grammarians'%  wbo  state,  that  persons  were  called  by  the  same 
appellation  {vavK\f)poi)y  who  were  hired  to  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  house-rent.    The  truth  is,  that  the  subletting  was 
transferred  to  them  as  contractors,  from  which  they  obtained 
their  profit,  and  so  far  they  might  be  considered  as  hired  ser- 
vants of  the  proprietor.     It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the 
tenants  of  houses  paid  their  rent  to  the  state  by  prytaneas,  and 
not  by  the  month";  whether  however  in  every  prytanea,  or 
only  in  some  prytaneas,  as  the  other  farmers  of  duties,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  decide. 

All  these  lands  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder;  and 


plei  or  saorifioes)!  At  lesst  the  theatre  I      ^  Comp.  above  book  i.  ch.  24. 


was  let  out  in  this  manner,  which  to  a 
certain  point  was  sacred  property. 

>*  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  168,  §  4. 

•«  2, 21,  ed.  Schneid.  I 


'*  Harpocrat.  Suid.  Ammon.  Lex. 
Seg.  p.  282,  &c. 
«  i.  24. 
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for  this  purpose  the  conditiuns  of  leaae  were  previously  engraved 
upon  stone,  and  fixed  up  in  public.  The  names  of  the  lessees 
could  be  subsequently  added ;  so  that  the  document  which  had 
''een  originally  exhibited  then  became  a  lease,  or,  if  not,  a  fresh 
*?reenient  was  aftem-ards  set  up. 

A  notice  or  advertisement,  the  date  of  which  is  either  Olymp. 
'l4,  4.  or  115,  3  (n.c.  321  or  3IS),  mutilated  at  the  end,  by 
*nich  the  dcmus  Pirieus  offers  some  property  to  be  let.  may, 
•*  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  be  translated-  nearly  word  for  word  as 

OlIoflTS". 

**  In  the  Archonship  of  Archippus,  Phrynion  bring  Demarch. 

"  'ITic  Pirroans  let  Paralia  and  Halmyris  and  the  Tlieseum 
■tid  all  the  other  sacred  lands,  upon  the  following  conditions. 
Phat  the  tenants  for  more  than  10  drachmas  are  to  give  suffi- 
^ient  security  for  the  ])ayment  of  the  rent,  and  those  for  less 
Jian  10  drachmas  are  to  provide  a  surety,  whose  property  shall 
>e  liable  for  the  same.  Upon  these  conditions  they  let  the 
lands  tax  and  duty  free.  And  if  any  property-tax  be  imposed 
upon  the  farms  according  to  their  valuation,  the  burghers  will 
pair  it.  The  tenants  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remore  woc^  or 
earth  from  the  Theseum  and  the  other  aacred  lands,  nor  [da- 
mage] whatever  wood  there  is  in  the  farm.  The  tenants  of  the 
Thesmophorium  and  the  Schcenus  and  the  other  pasture  lands, 
shall  pay  half  the  rent  in  Hecatombieon  (the  first  month),  and 
the  other  half  in  Posldeon  (the  sixth  ,month).  The  tenants 
occupying  Paralia  and  Halmyris  and  the  Theseum,  and  any 
other  grounds  that  there  may  be,  shall  cultivate  them  for  the 
first  nine  years  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  and  is  accord- 
ing to  custom  ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  they  shall  plough  the  half 
of  the  land,  and  no  more,  so  that  the  succeeding  tenant  will  he 
able  to  begin  preparing  the  soil  from  the  16th  of  Anthesterion. 
And  if  he  shall  plough  more  than  half,  the  excess  of  the  produce 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  bui|;hers."  After  this  there  fol- 
lows a  stipulation  that  the  tenant  shall  receive  a  house  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  farms  in  good  repiur. 

In  another  fragment  containing  conditions  of  lease,  in  one 


■*  Sec  Note  A  at  Die  end  of  the  book. 


r 
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of  whieh  a  tribe  propoMi  to  let  some  lands,  probaUy  ncnd 
land8*%  the  payment  of  the  rent  is  divided  into  three  iiiitit-> 
ments,  at  the  bq;inning  of  the  year,  in  the  seventh  and  in  Ab 
deventh  month.  The  theatres  were  let  in  the  same  mamMrav 
landed  property,  a  proof  of  which  is  given  in  another  Finoaa 
inscription^.  According  to  this  docoment,  the  lessee  of  Ab 
theatre  is  bound  to  keep  the  building  in  proper  repair^  foi  wMrti 
reason  he  is  celled  the  diief  architect*';  his  receipts  were  dbalil* 
less  derived  from  the  entrance-money  of  sudi  dtiaens  is 
furnished  with  it  by  the  state,  and  of  all  aliens,  who  had 
the  ambassadors,  free  adnussion.  The  rent  paid  by  the 
of  the  theatre  of  Piraus,  was,  in  the  instance  whidi  has  eoBB 
doim  to  us,  3300  drachmas :  the  demus  of  Pinsus,  as  owair 
of  the  theatre,  presents  with  crowns  the  lessees  and  a  penoi 
named  Theissus,  who  had  succeeded  in  increasing  the  lent  lif 
900  dradimas^. 

Another  item  deserving  of  mention  b  the  money  bearieg 
interest,  which  not  the  state  only,  but  temples,  and  peiiuqps  aho 
corporation^  were  possessed  oi  Thus  from  the  funds  bdoog- 
ing  to  the  DeUan  Apollo,  large  sums  of  money  had  been  knt  lo 
states,  and  bankers,  or  other  private  individuals^;  some  Corey* 
rsean  nobles  consecrated  a  considerable  sum  for  sacred  uses,  tiiat 
the  interest  which  it  produced  might  be  expended  in  the  cele- 
bration of  games  to  Bacchus*^;  and  the  temple  of  Delphi  also 
appears,  according  to  Demosthenes,  to  have  lent  out  some  of 
the  sacred  money*'. 


**  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  104. 

^  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  102. 

*'  Comp.  abore  book  ii.  ch.  13. 

*'  At  the  end  of  the  inscription  the 
names  of  the  farmers,  and  how  much 
each  gave,  are  mentioned :  the  wnfral 
are,  Aristophanes  with  800  drachmas, 
Melesias  with  1100,  Arethusius  with 


600,  and  CEnophon  with  1100  drach- 
mas. 

^  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  168. 

**  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1845. 

^  Demoeth.  c.  Mid.  p.  681,  in  the 
account  of  the  Alcmffionidsa.  Of  this 
&ot,  however,  Herodotus  (v.  62  tqtq.) 
knew  nothing. 


3  OF  TIIE  STATE. 


Revenue  arimngfrom  the  Mines  of  the  Stale. 

^iiR  mines  {fih-aWa)  belonging  to  the  state  of  Athens  were 
Pirtij  native  and  partly  foreign, 

The  former  were  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium",  from  which 
'»e  nation  derived  very  considerable  advantages,  as  by  their 
rieans  Themistocles  first  raised  the  naval  force  of  Athens  to  a 
tate  of  importance.  They  extended  from  coast  to  coast,  in  a 
ine  of  seven  English  miles,  from  Anaphlystus  to  Thoricus. 
[Tie  working  of  them  had  been  commenced  at  an  early  period, 
ind  it  appears  to  have  been  very  profitable  in  the  time  of  The- 
iiistocles;  they  had  however  become  less  productive  in  the  age 
if  Socrates  and  Xenophon,  and  before  the  age  of  Strabo  had 
>een  so  entirely  exhausted,  that  in  his  time  they  only  used  the 
ATth  which  had  been  previously  extracted,  together  with  the 
>Id  sconce,  and  all  farther  mining  was  discontinued.  The  ores 
wntained  silver  and  lead,  with  zinc,  and  possibly  copper ;  but 
10  gold,  at  least  not  enough  to  allow  the  ancients,  with  Uieir 
mperfect  processes  of  separation,  to  have  extracted  it  with 
irofit.  At  Thoricus  spurious  emeralds  occurred  in  combination 
ivith  the  ore ;  also  the  cinnabar,  which  was  found  there,  and  the 
Athenian  sil,  a  substance  much  prized  for  dyeing,  were  equally 
valuable.  The  mines  were  worked  with  shafts  and  adits,  and  by 
lie  removal  of  whole  masses,  so  that  supports  alone  (fictroKpiveU) 
s-ere  left  standing.  The  processes  of  fusion  carried  on  in  the 
urnaces  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  same  as  those 
miployed  in  the  other  mines  which  were  worked  in  ancient 
:imes.  The  people  or  the  state  was  sole  proprietor  of  the  mines; 
)ut  they  were  never  worked  at  the  public  expense,  nor  did  the 
itate  ever  let  them  for  a  term  of  years,  like  other  landed  pro- 
:>erty;  portions  of  them  were  sold  or  demised  to  individuals 
nth  the  reservation  of  a  perpetual  rent,  and  these  leases  were 


*  Sec  the  DincrtalioD  od  tlic  i^ilvur  Uiuvs  of  LAurioii,  [al  tUu  cad  uf  llic 
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transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  hi  oe,  aale^iid 

every  land  of  l^al  conveyance.    The  sale  nes  (that  kf 

of  the  right  of  workuig  them)  was  mai.^«^  by  ^^  poletn;  tUi 
right  was  purchased  at  an  appointed  prioe^  in  additioii  to  wfakk 
the  possessor  paid  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  net  prodocesi  ] 
a  perpetual  tax.  The  purchase-mo  yy  was  paid  directly  to  As 
state;  the  metal  rents  were  in  all  probability  let  to  m  fnoMr* 
general.  The  amount  of  the  mi  y  obtained  from  both  aoimei 
(to  which  must  also  be  added  a  \  Jl  income  accruing  to  fhs 
state  from  the  market  and  the  public  buildings^)  neeeanrily 
depended  on  a  variety  of  drcnmstances ;  such  for  eyample  as 
tlie  number  of  mines  let  in  the  course  of  the  jrear^  the  oonqpara- 
tive  ridiness  or  poverty  of  the  veins  discovered^  or  the  degreeof 
activity  widi  which  the  mining  was  carried  on.  In  the  time  of 
Socrates^  these  mines  produced  less  than  at  an  earlier  period: 
when  Themistodes  proposed  to  the  Athenians  to  apply  the 
money  accruing  from  Ibe  mines  to  Ibe  buildii^  of  ships,  instead 
of  dividing  it,  as  before,  among  the  people,  the  annual  reoeipAi 
appear  to  have  amounted  to  30  or  40  talents;  amiough  tfie 
accounts  relating  to  this  point  are  extremely  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain. Citizens  and  isoteles  were  alone  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  mines.  The  number  of  the  possessors  was  evidently 
considerable ;  and^  like  the  agriculturists^  they  were  considered 
as  a  separate  class  of  producers ;  sometimes  they  possessed 
several  shares,  sometimes  only  one.  The  common  price  of  a 
single  share  was  a  talent,  or  rather  more;  occasionally  several 
partners  occur  as  the  joint  possessors  of  a  mine.  The  manual 
labour  was  performed  by  slaves,  either  belonging  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  mines  or  hired;  the  slaves  thus  employed  by  the 
mine-proprietors  were  extremely  numerous,  and  although  the 
cheapness  of  their  labour  diminished  the  expenses  of  mining,  the 
improvements  of  art  in  facilitating  and  abridging  the  processes 
of  labour  were  retarded.  The  security  of  this  possession  was 
firmly  guaranteed  by  severe  laws ;  and  the  rights  of  the  state 
were  strictly  maintained.  There  was  a  mining  law  iji€Ta\Xi/c6^ 
v6fio$)^  and  a  peculiar  course  of  legal  proceedings  in  cases  relat- 
ing to  mines  {^Uav  fi€TaXKLKal)y  which,  for  the  greater  encou- 
ragement of  the  mine-proprietors,  were  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
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thenes  annexed  to  the  monthly  suits.  The  mines  were  also  free 
from  property  taxes,  Eind  did  not  subject  the  possessor  to  the 
jicrformance  of  hturgies,  nor  were  they  transferred  in  the  avTi- 
ooffi?,  or  exchange  of  property;  immunities,  which  did  not 
arise  from  any  wish  to  encourage  the  working  of  mines,  but 
were  founded  upon  the  nature  of  their  tenure  from  the  state; 
for  they  were  considered  as  public  property  let  to  usufructuary 
possessors  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  rate  of  payment,  like  the 
duties  paid  by  the  farmers ;  and  no  property  which  was  not 
freehold,  and  exempt  from  rent  or  duty,  subjected  the  posses- 
sor to  bturgies  and  property  taxes. 

In  what  manner  the  stone  quarries  were  regulated,  in  which 
ibe  finest  varieties  of  marble  were  found",  and  which  by  the 
ancients"  were  also  considered  as  mines,  1  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain. 

That  Athens  usurped  possession  of  the  mines  of  her  subject 
allies,  cannot  be  assumed  in  conformity  with  the  whole  system 
of  her  foreign  policy:  we  must  suppose  that  they  everywhere 
remained  the  property  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  belonged 
previooily  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

The  mines  in  Thrace  appear  however  to  form  an  exeeptioni 
and  to  have  been  immediately  dependent  upon  Athens;  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  let  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Athenian 
mines,  although  we  have  no  certain  information  as  to  this  point. 
The  Thracian  gold  mines  bad  been  first  worked  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, together  with  the  mines  of  Thasos,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Thasians  of  Paros.  The  gold  mines  of  Scapte'  Hyle  upon  the 
main-land  brought  to  the  state  of  Thasos  an  annual  revenue  of 
SO  talents.  Those  of  Thasos  were  less  productive;  but  they 
yielded  so  lai^e  a  sum,  that  the  Thasians,  with  a  complete  free- 
dom from  all  land-taxes,  derived  from  the  mines  of  the  island 
and  of  the  continent,  together  with  the  custom  duties  collected 
in  the  harbours,  and  perhaps  the  rents  of  some  lands  in  Thrace, 
an  annual  income  of  200  or  300  talents".     When  the  Athenians 


''  Caryophiliu  ili;  Marnioribus  p.  4  I  vii.  100. 

|.  "So  Iier«dotu«  vi.  iU,  t 

•*  e.  g.  Stnb.  is.  f.  27fit  PoUuxl  . 


Ti 
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viib  the  Thaaians  for  the  poncwion  of  life  bdms  Bad  LhImm 
of  the  main-land.    Cimon  eaptsied SS  of  their  Aifm  inBaiidl 
engagement,  besieged  and^redooed  the  dty,  and  gainnd  far  Hi 
coontry  the  ooaat^  together  wiA  the  gold  nunea**.    TInb  Aa- 
Adieniana  obtained  poaaeaaon  not  only  of  SeaptB  Hyle»  b# 
alao  of  other  citiea  <m  the  main-land^  for  whiofa^  Brbdoi^i^gta 
the  Thaaiansy  these  iahndera  had,  in  the  expedition  of  Xensi^ 
borne  the  ezpenae  of  proviaioning  hia  army*':  Stryme  aln^ib 
Thaaian  commercial  town",  may  be  refierred  to  thia  nnmber^ior 
which,  when  the  power  of  Athena  in  those  rq;iona  waa  bnik«% 
ThasoB  contended  with  Maronea";  doubtless  alao  Gakpana  and 
CBayme,  coloniea  of  the  Thaaiana*^  likewiae  Datom,  which  ww 
alao  a  Tliaaian  town,  ritnated  between  Neapdia  and  Neatoi^ 
where  the  Atheniana,  at  the  aame  time  that  the  battle  i^gainat 
Thaaoa  took  place  (Olymp.  79^  1*  b.c.  468),  foni^t  widi  lb 
Edoni  far  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  gold  minea**.    Crenidea  how* 
ever  doea  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Thaaiaiia  in  eai^ 
timea,  althovq^  thia  town  waa  under  their  dominioB  in  tl* 
105th  Olympiad   (b.c.  360).    It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Athenians  at  this  time,  as  Thasos  had  before  them,  received 
the  revenues  of  all  these  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  gold  mines: 
the  latter  were  perhaps  partly  granted  to  Athenian   tenants, 
while  some  of  the  ancient  possessors  remained  in  undisturbed 
occupation.     If  as  many  names  of  proprietors  of  the  Thracian, 
as  of  the  Laurian  ipines,  had  been  preserved,  we  should  be  able 
to  speak  with  more  certainty  on  this  point;  but  the  extent  of 
our  knowledge  is,  that  Thucydides  was  possessed  of  gold  mines 
in  Thrace**.    Even,  however,  with  regard   to  Thucydides,  it 
remains  doubtful  in  what  manner  he  became  possessed  of  them. 
If  they  were  situated  at  Scapte  Hyle  (at  which  place  Thucy* 
dides  lived,  wrote,  and  died  in  exile*^  after  it  had  passed  from 


^  Plutarch.  Cim.  14;    Thucyd.  i. 
100, 101 ;  Diod.  xi.  70. 
*>  Herod,  vii.  18. 
*'  Herod.   viL    118;    Suid.    in.  v. 

••  The  E^Ue  of  Philq)  in  the  Om- 
lion  attribaled  to  Demoithenes. 


**  ThuG.  iv.  107.  Concemii^  Ga* 
lepras  oomp.  also  v.  6L 

^  Herod,  ix.  7^;  cf.  Tliuc  L  100, 
iv.  108 ;  Diod.  xi.  70 ;  xiL  68;  PMtSB. 
L29,4. 

*•  Thuc  iv.  106. 

*'  Plutarch.  Cim.  4»   and   ia   tha 
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under  lh«  doniinton  of  Atlteiis),  they  could  not  have  made  part 
"f  the  inheritAiice  of  Ilegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Thrace",  from  whom  Thucydides  was  descended;  for  Scapte 
Hyte  belonged  not  to  Thrace,  but  to  Tliasos:  it  is  more  pro- 
I'ablc  tlial  they  were  derived  from  Athena,  after  Cimon,  Thucy- 
'Wes' near  relation,  had  conquered  the  Thtisian  territory:  but 
'I'e  Account  most  deserving  of  credit,  is,  that  Thucydides 
obtained  them  by  marriage  witii  an  inhabitant  of  Scapte  Hyle, 
"hose  predecessors  had   been  perhaps  long  in   [Kisscssion   of 

Chapter  IV. 

Tkf  Custom  Duties,  and  pariicularty  the  Duty  of  the  Ftftiith, 
or  Two  per  Ceni. 

Tiis  custom  duties  were  partly  raised  from  the  harbours, 
partly  from  the  markets  {aw'  i/ivopiov  xai  ayopa^).  Tiie 
lionner  word  signitied  the  places  for  wholesale  trade  in  com- 
DHidities  carried  by  sea,  and  the  taxes  there  raised  were  custom 
duties  upon  exports  and  imports  together  with  certain  fees  paid 
For  foreign  ships  lying  in  the  harbour.  The  markets  were 
Intended  by  the  countrymen  and  retail-dealers  {ayopatoi,  Kavij- 
\at),  and  the  revenues  derived  from  these  are  the  taxes  upon 
the  Bale  of  goods  consumed  in  the  country,  and  the  fees  piud 
for  the  right  of  selling  in  the  market".  The  latter  were  pro- 
bably paid  by  aliens  only,  the  citizens  having  liberty  to  sell 


Ena;  de  Exilio,  Marcellinus'  Life  of  i  *°  UpOD  the  dilfi^reiice  between 
Tbucjdides,  p.  124,  J2»,  in  tlie  great  merchants  (?/«ropo.)  and  wtail  dealers 
Leipog  edition  of  Thucjdidea.  Saliiiaaiug  treats  at  fuU  length  in  his 

*  lliU  is  the  opinion  uf  I'liitarcli  |  Boek  de  Usurii.     I  onlj-  ii 


and  Marccllinui,  ]i.  733,  although  th< 
coDtraiy  statement  occun  in  the  hitter 
writer,  the  life  which  bears  his  oanie 
being  a  inixAire  of  different  Bccounts. 
Hcgesipjie  was  the  wife  of  Miltiades 
lh«;ouiiger. 

**  Haroeliio.  p.  1S3.  'Hyoyiro  6i 
yununa  ari  itawr^t  SXi(t  r^t  OpV°l' 
irXowto*  aifi68pa    icoi  iiiraXkn  «Kn)- 


iporlant  passage,  1  lat.  de  Repuh.  ii. 
p.  370  E,  sqq.  Whether  there  were 
really  two  kinds  of  empoiia,  for  fo- 
reignen  and  natives  (^(4raAr  and 
dertiiir),  as  is  stated  in  Lex.  Beg.  p. 
aoa,  seems  to  me  doubtful.  In  the 
same  Lexioca,  p.  iH,  in  v.  Ari^XTrsl, 
'Arrmip  thoold  be  restored  from  Uar- 
pocratioa.  'Efiirdptof  'Attikdi'  fro* 
qucotly  occuj 
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their  goods. t     *e  1  ki  •    An 

tion  firom  t     <  b  gm  m 

to  private  i     ivid      i,  prol  ^w,or  — j  — r  ihdr  ort» 

oonsurop  d  the  poeaeaed  it  must  hi^ 

been  very  i    r      q  ,  for  I  ^henes  aiserte  in  genenlef 

the  imnmnitf  from  du  [driktui)  that  it  detraeCad  noduaf 
from  the  public  reven  t,  lei  if  it  had  becm  given  to  many 
persona^  it  mnat  have  coi  My  diminished  the  rent  derived 

from  thia  aonrce'^     In  a  n  to  these  tazea,  all  importi 

and  exports  were  subje  to  a  small  duty  of  2  per  cent,  of 
the  fiftieth  {wevrfficotm^ ;  the  grammarians^  state  expressly 
that  all  commodities  imported  into  the  Pireeus  from  fbragn 
countries  were  subject  to  this  duty:  that  this  was  the  caae  with 
imported  com^  and  manufrutored  commodities^  such  as  woollen 
garments^  drinking-cups,  and  other  vesseb^  we  know  for  eertab 
from  ancient  writers^;  that  it  was  paid  i:qpon  exported  catUe, 
and  even  on  such  as  belonged  to  an  Athenian  theoria,  we  kam 
from  the  Sandwich  inscription'^:  and  if  the  fiftieth  had  not 
bem  laid  upon  all  exports,  how  could  Demosthenes  have  referied 
to  the  books  of  the  pentecostologi,  to  prove  that  the  cargo 
of  a  ship  which  had  cleared  out  from  Athens,  was  only  worth 
5500  drachmas"?  Ulpian**  affirms  that  arms  were  imported 
duty  free;  an  assertion  which  is  doubtless  correct,  if  we  under- 
stand it  to  refer  only  to  arms  which  the  soldiers  used  for  pur- 
poses of  war,  but  can  hardly  be  true  of  those  which  were 
imported  as  saleable  commodities;  Ulpian's  testimonies  gene- 
rally prove  nothing,  for  they  are  merely  inferences  from  pas- 
sages of  Demosthenes  which  he  misunderstood.  Concerning 
the  import  and  export  by  land,  I  have  met  with  nothing  except 
a  passage  which   will  be  mentioned   presently;  they  cannot 


**  DemoeUi.  ia  Lept.  {  21^  ed.  Wolf.  I      ^  Orat  c.  Neoer.  p.  1363,  23;   De- 


Concerning  the  exemption  from  cus- 
tom duties  see  also  book  i.  ch.  16. 

"  Etymol.  in  v.  frcvnyjcooToXoyov- 
fAcyor,  hoL,  .8eg.  p;  Wt  ^^^^  Seg.  p. 
192,30.  Neither  Uarpocration,  Pol- 
luxy  nor  Photius,  have  any  thing  of 
importanoe  on  the  fiftieth. 


mosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  658,  16. 

•*  Corp.  Inscript  No.  168. 

•*  Demosth.  c.  Phorm.  p.  009.  The 
export  duty  is  called  irapaywyu>v  in 
Pliilippides  the  comic  poet,  Pollux  ix. 
90.   [  M eiu.  Fr.  Com.  Gr.  vol.  iv .  p. 472. ] 

^  Ad  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  ut  sup. 
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indeed  have  been  considerable;  fur  in  Greece,  an^  Athens  in 
particular,  the  intercourse  with  other  states  was  cliiefly  carried 
on  by  sea.  The  duty  was  paid  upon  imported  commodities  at 
>hc  unlading":  and  upon  exported  commodities  probably  at  the 
shipping;  it  was  collected  by  the  peiitecostologi,  who  have  been 
mentioned  already",  in  money  and  not  in  kind,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Sandwich  inscription,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
i^alue  of  the  commodities  was  entered  in  the  books  of  the  custom 
iuties.  As  the  duty  uj)on  corn  [irevrfiitotTrfj  toO  airov], 
which  was  only  imi)osed  at  the  importation,  was  leased  out  to 
individuals,"  the  fiftieth  must  have  been  sold  in  separate  lots  to 
several  farmers,  according  to  some  very  general  distinction  of 
the  commodities. 

To  ascertain  what  sum  the  state  annually  received  from  the 
fiftietli,  is  a  problem  of  difhcult  solution.  If  the  imported  corn 
amounted  annually  to  about  a  million  medimni,  as  has  been 
assumed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work'*^;  and  if  the  price  of  a 
mediiunus  is  taken  upon  an  average  at  3  drachmas  (although  it 
is  not  known  upon  what  principles  the  custom-house  valuation 
was  made},  tJie  farmer  ot  the  corn  duty  received  lU  talents  a 
year,  of  which  a  part  must  be  deducted  for  his  trouble,  the 
expense  of  collection,  and  profit. 

With  regard  to  other  commodities  little  information  can  be 
afforded.  The  only  passage  on  the  amount  of  the  fiftieth  occurs 
in  the  speech  of  Andocides  concerning  the  mysteries'*,  but  it 


*=  DeinuBtiL  Paragr.  c.  Latrit.  p. 
93:!,  25  >ii<|.  Plaut.  Triiiiiiiim.  iv.  *,  IS, 
where  however    thu    IluDuui   ciiatom 

**  i(esidi.-«  other  posN^t's  alnaidy 
quoted  vith  a  difTerciit  viuw,  compare 
upon  tbU  point  Alhen.  ii.  p.  49  C. 

*•  Oral,  c  Neajr.  ut  »up. 

•  Book  i.  L-h.  16. 

'°  V.  65  8<|q.  This  poHsoKo  lias  for 
the  moat  part  been  rightly  corrected 
b;  Keiske.  Cf.  Vah;k.  Diat.  Eurip. 
p.  293,  and  SlniteT'i  Lect.  Andocid.  p. 
i:>a'Miq.  AgprhiuB  must  evidently 
be  read   iialeMl  of  Argyrius;  Spxav 


lit  should  be  altered  to  ap](tiir7ji,  olid 
tlit'D  write  lUTiaxoy  i'  air^  and  Xtur^v, 
Tun-DC  in  manireelly  a  gloaH,Bnd  should 
be  omitted,  and  read  out,  and  thru 
oXi'you  for  vXiyor  froui  the  Drvslau 
MS.  Thu  words  All iroXXovttfuvaietui 
iuterpretatioD  of  oiof,  and  Ihey  appear 
a  to  be  a  gloMb  Concerning  Yvvfot 
U  no»  decide.  I  believe  however 
ilmi^tbe  undenlood  if  taken  for 
I  yHum;  if  not,  mart  mnit  be 
added,artliewordbealleredtOYF^iT. 
'Awi>>aaat  utl  I  would  alter  with 
Beinke    into   oirduiirai  ii,    a    varioua 

reading,  which  Sluiter  quoto*  ftom  a 


S16  T^K  currov  dutim. 

admits  of  so  much  doubt  in  , 

better  to  let  him  speak  in  1      own      >r 
ihias,  this  model  of  ezc  t      two  >««»»  «qO 

the  fiftieth,  which  he        c  80  talents;  and  «B  timss 

persons  who  were  collect  round  m  under  the  white  p0flv» 
had  a  share  in  the  concern.  Up<  heir  chaiactws  it  is 
cessary  for  me  to  make  any  comi  ;•  Their  ofegeet  in 
bling  there  was,  as  fur  as  I  can  judge,  both  to  reoem  money  fcr 
not  bidding  higher,  and  to  haye  as  re  in  the  profits!,  whett  As 
duty  was  sold  under  its  proper  pri  e«  Afterwards  whett  tBwy 
had  gained  2  talents,  and  discoyen  that  the  eonoem  was  of 
considerable  value,  they  all  comb  1  together,  and,  giTiitg  lite 
others  a  share,  they  purchased  the  iiame  duty  ibr  SO  tdenls; 
then,  as  no  one  offered  a  hij^er  sum,  I  myself  went  to  the 
senate,  and  bid  against  them,  until  I  obtained  it  for  96  talentiu 
Then  having  driven  away  these  pe  ms,  and  provided  aurslfci 
for  myself,  I  collected  the  required  sum,  and  paid  it  to  tka 
state:  nor  was  I  a  loser  by  the  speculation,  for  the  sharers  in  it 
even  made  a  small  profit.  Thus  I  was  the  means  of  preventing 
these  persons  from  dividing  among  themselves  6  talents  of  the 
public  money/'  According  to  this  account  the  lease  was  taken 
by  companies:  Agyrrhius^  and  afterwards  Andocides,  had  an 
association  of  this  kind:  at  the  head  of  each  company  there 
was  a  chief  fanner  {apx^^yv^)}  by  whose  name  it  was  called.  It 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  by  the  poletas^  with  the  proviso 
of  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  near  the  white  poplar  tree:  in 


manuscript,  and  is  also  the  reading  of 
the  Breslau  MS.  Lastly, /icv  should 
be  added  after /9^X^a  from  the  Bres- 
lau MS.,  and  the  colon  after  furaa- 
X<(iTVff  changed  into  aoomma.  'Apx^n^r 
has  passed  into  the  grammarians  from 
this  passage.  EtymoL  and  Lex.  Seg. 
p.  202.  'Apx^nnftf  6  Spx»y  ^wfjt  ovn- 
wwnvv  soil.  wpayfAoros,  for  example 
rtXot/f.  Hesychius  ^Apxo^prjt'  6  nporf' 
yoviitpot  ^pytXdfimiff  as  has  been  rightly 
oonreoted.  To  this  also  the  ntvTfiK6<r- 
rapxpt  belongs  (as  a  fnend  has  cor- 
rected for  wtimiie6pTapxos)  in  Lex.  Seg. 


p.  297,  6  SpxciP  TTJs  ntrniKKHrnit  rod 
rtkovt  Koi  r&v  irvvn7«eo(nni»r  (!•  WfFr^ 
Ko<rT»v&¥).  Cf.  Phot  p.  301.  With 
regard  to  the  emendation  afierwaifds 
proposed  in  the  text  of  i(  for  tvo,  which 
was  first  edited  by  Reiske,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  confirmed  by  Sloi- 
ter's  and  the  BresUu  MS.,  whidi  read 
rpla  for  dvo :  it  was  no  doubt  originally 
written  n,  from  which  II  and  UI  could 
easily  be  derived  [Tpia  is  also  the 
reading  of  four  manuscripts  collated 
by  Bekker,  Orat.  Att.  voL  i.  p.  142.] 
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this  instance  however  it  was  not  the  tax  on  any  particular  com- 
modity, but  the  fiftieth  in  general,  whifih  therefore  these  persona 
had  on  this  occasion  fanned  in  one  lot,  and  not  divided  into 
separate  portions.  Agyrrhius  held  the  lease  in  the  thin!  year 
before  the  deliverj-  of  the  speech ;  Andoctdes  received  it  in  the 
following  year,  for  he  took  it  from  Agyrrhius,  and  in  the  next 
succeeding  year  was  involved  by  tlie  party  of  this  person  in  the 
law  suit  concerning  the  mysteries.  It  has  been  incorrectly 
supposed,  tliat  a  three  years'  lease  is  intended,  a  meaning  of 
which  the  expression  of  the  writer  does  not  admit''.  Andocidea 
indeed  says,  according  to  the  present  reading,  that  Agyrrhius 
and  his  company  had  made  a  profit  of  2  talents:  he  himself 
(iffercd  6  talents  more  than  the  former  company;  but  unless  he 
wiahcd  to  expose  himself  to  evident  loss,  the  highest  offer  he 
could  make,  was  what  the  company  of  Agyrrhius  had  paid  and 
gained  at  the  former  letting.  From  this  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  these  2  talents  were  an  annual  pro6t;  and  that  the  com- 
pany of  Agyrrhius  had  gained  6  talents  in  three  years,  with  a 
rent  of  30  talents,  which  in  that  case  must  have  been  a  three 
years'  rent;  for  Andocides  states  that  the  three  years'  profit 
upon  this  rent,  was  as  much  as  36  talents.  But,  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  idiom  of  the  language  compels  us  to  understand  a 
letting  which  was  taken  for  the  third  year  before  the  delivery  of 
the  apMch,  and  not  a  three  years'  lease,  it  is  not  possible  that 
an  otator  should  have  made  use  of  such  inaccurate  language,  as 
to  state  the  rent  for  three  years,  and  the  profit  of  the  lessee  only 
for  one,  without  marking  the  difference.  It  is  better  to  correct 
the  number,  which  is  for  other  reasons  uncertain,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  profit  of  the  company  of  Agyrrhius  was  6  talents 
instead  of  2.  Moreover,  if  this  profit  and  the  rent  were  for 
three  years,  the  fiftieth  would  be  extraordinarily  low,  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  the  export  of  corn,  although  even  this 
did  not  compose  the  largest  part  of  the  whole  receipts;  the 
other  exports  and  imports,  of  cattle  and  other  necessaries,  salt 


*'  De  Pmiv  (Ilecberchea  PhJlos.  I  vol.  u.p.504)fbroneyMr.  Tplrortror 
vol.  i,  p.  3M)  nndenlood  it  to  mean  %  mtaiiB  lln  MrJ  gtar  btjort,  or  /int  years 
r«nt  for  thrc«  ypBT* ;  Mmiki  (Sfnrta,  {  ago. 
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fish  and  flesh,  <       i      ^       def^ 

viBssels,  omtment,  r       ng,      d  r  aail  m 

fiictured  commodities,       i     I     e     .  eacc •  mmam 

ihe  doty  upon  com:  the  i  ilso  must  have  pnAwo&im 

stderable  sum,  upon  whom,  s  the  one  in  daa; 

customs,  an  import  duty         i       levied**.    And  if 
inclusive  of  the  cost  of  c        ti     »  only  prodoced  abonfe  M 
talents  a  year,  the  value  of  commodities  impostdl 

exported  could  not  ha^  inu  I  to  more  than  TOO 
which  is  evidratly  too  s  11  a  i  tu  In  addition  to- dus^As 
only  duty  of  which  we  1  r  with  tainty  the  dantioii  ef.  Ihs 
leasee  via.  the  tax  up<     pr  was  only  let  &r  a  term  «f 

one  year.    We  must  die  f    me,  that  the  same  waaliie 

case  with  the  general  kttu  of  t  other  duties,  and  aasami^ 
according  to  the  words  of  des  himself,  that  the  fiftiadi 

produced  to  the  state  from  SO  to  i  talents  a  year;  ao  ihait  the 
imports  and  exports,  allowing  f  tl  >  profit  of  the  letting  aad 
the  cost  of  collection,  am<  to  about  2OO0  taknla^    It 

must  however  be  rememben  »  t  at  this  period  Athens  was 
not  in  a  flourishing  condition^  as  it  was  the  first  years  after  the 
anarchy:  in  prosperous  times  the  custom  duties  were  probably 
far  more  productive. 

In  several  other  countries  the  c*istom  duties  were  equally 
considerable,  and  in  some  places  they  yielded  a  much  larger 
sum.  In  Macedonia  the  harbour  duty  was  generally  let  for  20 
talents;  Callistratus  raised  the  rent  to  40  talents,  by  lessening 
the  amount  of  security;  for  whereas  before  his  time,  each 
person  was  obliged  to  furnish  security  amounting  at  the  lowest 
to  a  talent,  which  none  but  the  wealthy  were  able  to  procure, 
he  permitted  the  farmer  to  give  security  only  for  the  third  part, 
or  for  whatever  smallest  portion  of  his  rent  he  could  persuade 
the  people  to  accept  security^\  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  a 
yearly  lease  is  here  meant?  The  harbour  duty  of  Rhodes 
amounted  before  Olymp.  153,  4  (b.c.  165)  to  a  million  drachmas 


7'  Lex.  8eg.  p.  S97,  21 . 
'*  Baiih^emy  (Anachsmin,  voL  iv. 
p.  505)  reckons  the  annuAl  imports  and 


exports  not  very  differently  at  tea  mil- 
lions of  livres. 

^*  Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  22. 
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(IGG  talents)  a  yew:  after  it  had  considerahly  falluii  off,  it  still 
uoounted  to  150,000  drachmas  (25  talents)".  Cersocleptes  of 
Thrsce  received  an  annual  income  of  3(X)  taleiitw  from  the 
iiarl>our  duties,  at  times  when  commerce  was  not  impeded''. 

Whether  Athena  collected  port  duties  in  other  countries, 
for  example,  in  the  harhoiira  of  Tliasos,  which  she  had  obtained 
by  conquest,  or  whether  tliey  were  transferred  to  the  states  of 
the  dcnichi,  I  am  unable  to  de(;ide.  On  the  other  liand, 
custom  duties  must  necessarily  have  been  established  by  land 
Bgwnst  Megaria  and  Go^otia:  for  at  certain  times  a  total  pror 
hibition  existed  against  those  countries:  nothing  determinate 
can  however  be  ascertained.  It  is  related  of  Oropus,  upon  the 
boundaries  of  Attica  and  Boiotia",  that  the  inhabitants  were  all 
plunderers  and  toll  gatherers,  and  also  raised  a  duty  upon  im- 
ported goods,  being  men  of  the  most  immoderate  avarice.  This 
m^ht  certainly  be  referred  to  a  duty  paid  upon  entrance  into 
the  country,  which  the  Boeotians  and  the  Athenians  had  at 
difiiBrent  times  collected  at  this  spot:  but  as  Oropus  was 
■itoated  on  the  sea,  and  as  the  importation  from  Eubcea  into 
Altica  originally  went  by  way  of  Oropus,  the  meaning  rcuiains 
uncertain. 


The  Harbour  Dulies,and  the  Duly  ofaHundredth,orO»eperCent. 
The  Market  TolU, 

In  addition  to  the  fiftieth  which  was  imposed  upon  imports  and 
exports,  it  is  probable  that  a  separate  duty  was  levied  upon  all 
vessels  (whether  they  were  unladen  or  not)  for  the  use  of  the 
harbours,  which  had  caused  so  large  an  expense  to  Athens;  as 
we  know  that  a  duty  was  collected  for  permission  to  deposit 
commodities  in  the  warehouses  and  magazines".     A  harbour 


"  Pol>b.  xxiL  7,  12.  I  Com.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  696.— TaxxsL.] 

"  Demoatb.  c.  AriMocrat.  p.  (>67, 9.        '*  Frum   Xeoojihou'a  proposftla  (d« 
"  DksMTchiu  in  the  Description  of    Vectig.3,)  we  are  jiulified  in  asEiuuing 

Greece,  and  the  venea  of  Xenon  wliicli     tbat  this  wu  the  usual  custom. 

he  hM  preserved.     iSe«  Meineke,  Fr. 


^ 


iso 
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duty  (iKKifU^tar)  and  o 

rol)  are  often  men  1       la 

been  considered  by  I     lax'*       idei 

logL    The  penteot        ogi  at  At 

harbour  duties  in  the  Bo 

portitoresj  examined  the      >dB9 

in  their  books'*:  the 

expression,  which  a       c 

as  in  the  case  of  the  hi 

less  this  fact  does  not     ove  t    t 


peair  tohni 


harfa 
en 
urdttty 


•  like  the  cdtmstora  of  lbs 
elsewhere^  and  the  ItomM 
d  them,  and  entered  than 
duty  ia  however  m  gaMHl 
import  and  export  daliBa^ 
the  fthodiana.  Nemth^ 
separate  duty  waa  net  im- 
posed for  the  use  of  the  ur,  I  am  induced  to  aaamne  Am 
Teality  of  such  an  im  by  two  apparent  tracea  of  ka 
ence*  In  a  firagment  of  Eupo  '« a  harbour  duty  ia 
which  was  to  paid  before  the  lenger  embarked:  it  dmi 
appears  that  a  duty  was  imposed  in  the  harbour^  even  apala 
individuals.    In  Xenophon's  Essay  upon  the  State  of  AtfacasFV 


^▼liLlSa.  Other  paaiiigei  in  the 
gnanuuriam^  e.g.  Lex.  Seg*  p«261, 
give  no  definite  information  concerning 
the  ellimenistSB. 

•®  Deroosth.  c.  Phorra.  p.  917,  10, 
of.  Jul.  Afric  Cest.  p.  304. 

*>  Ap.  Poll.  ix.  30.  'EXX(/icV(oy,  6 
dowai  irphf  €la'firjvai  <rc  dcL  Ela^^vM 
can  evidently  be  only  understood  of 
going  on  board  a  ship,  as  KUhn  bas 
already  remarked. 

"*  i.  17*  Schneider  (Opnscul.  Xe- 
nopli.  p.  93)  considers  this  hundredth  to 
be  a  custom  duty,  which  was  after- 
wards succeeded  by  the  twentieth. 
Neither  to  this  notion  however,  nor  to 
that  of  Manso  (Sparta,  voL  ii.  p.  496), 
can  I  accede.  With  regard  to  the 
twentieth,  of  which  I  have  given  the 
true  explanation  in  chap.  6,  Bianso 
(p.  502)  understands  it  to  be  an  in- 
creased custom  duty  upon  commo- 
dities levied  in  the  Pineus ;  he  com- 
bines however  passages  wliich  have 
no  reference  to  one  another.  Among 
other  things,  he  assumes  that  the 
Athenians  only  remitted  to  the  allies 
that  part  of  the  tribute  which  was  in- 


oramed  bj  Aklhiadfli^  wUoh  hs 
leet^  atatea  aft  SOO  tefeatM 
instead  of  it,  a  costA  dntjr  was  col- 
lected in  the  PirsBus.  This  duty  was 
not  however  levied  upon  the  alliss 
alone,  but  upon  all  traders,  whether 
Athenians,  allies,  or  not;  and  who 
compelled  the  allies  to  come  to  the  Pi- 
raeus with  their  commodities  ?  Athcas 
would  manifestly  by  this  inrrcaaod 
duty  in  the  Pireus  have  iigured  her 
own  imports,  and  raised  the  prioea  of 
commodities,  which  would  have 
against  her  own  interest.  The  U 
tieth  was  not  collected  in  the  Pir 
in  the  countries  of  the  allies, 
again,  proceeding  upon  the  amount  of 
the  fiftieth,  calculates  the  increased 
duty  at  90  talents :  but  is  it  oonoeiT- 
able  that  the  Athenians  woold  have 
established  a  duty  producing  only  SS 
talents,  part  of  which  moreover  was 
before  received,  instead  of  the  tributes 
which  brought  in  so  large  an  income, 
in  order  to  increase  their  revennasb 
and  yet,  while  it  caused  a  preeiaely 
opposite  effect,  have  allowed  the  twioi* 
tieth  to  exist  for  so  long  a  psrlodt 
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It  is  remarked  that  the  necessity  of  trying  their  causes  in  Alliens, 
to  wliicb  the  allies  were  subject,  increased  the  productiveness  of 
the  hundredth  {UaToa-ri})  in  the  Pirffius.     We  are  not  justified 


Euough  however  of  these  errora.  I 
may  otoerrc  tlmt  with  this  a  main 
■rgomenl  of  Schneider's  lalla  la  Ihe 
ground,  tlmt  Die  Trt^liao  Upon  the 
State  of  AthenB  ia  as  old  ns  thia  pe- 
rtod,  and  consc<)UGn^y  not  the  pro- 
duciion  of  Xeoophon. 

I  have  ali*ady  remiirked  in  boolc  i. 
ch.  8.  that  I  will  nut  answer  for  its 
being  the  work  of  Xeuophon;  but 
the  proofs  Id  tho  coDtmry  I  con- 
aider  OB  iDBulEciL^ut.  TliBt  tho  domi- 
Dion  of  the  sea  did  not  belong  to 
Athens  after  tlic  93rd  Olympiad  (ii,c. 
405)  is  not  entirelj  true.  Tho  battle 
of  Cnidofl  brought  subject  atliea  nrain 
under  the  power  of  Athens  (book  iiL 
cli.lT)i  and  why  should  not  tho  Athc- 
nlana  have  aftain  iotrodnced  their  <wm- 
pol»oi7  jurisdiction  !  Isocratps  (Areo- 
pog.  1}  speaks  in  the  most  unaintrigoouB 
nunner  of  the  naval  domiuiou  of  the 
Athenianfiond  of  Ihoirnumeroiu  allies 
after  the  Tictories  of  TimotliGus:  ilp>}- 
rrjr  a  vol  rA  irtpi  TTjtf  )iapta  dyouErrjf, 
mai  riy  ana  6akaiT(Tav  apyoinrris.  In 
a  ^JVfi^ytmt  t^oL-o-iff,  froWa^ff  piv 
row  iToi'funit  !ilu*,  iff  n  iitj,  ffoijSri- 
{rorrat,  nokti  Si  irXo'ovc  nit  rat  •rvv- 
ra^fit  iiwoTiXovrrat  itol  ri  irpoirrir- 
nSfupov  trotoivTat,  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  (he  tributes  should  he 
Cklled  <tiopni;  iho  name  avyra^s  wuH 
not  however  introduced  till  Oljlup. 
100,  4  (B.C.  377):  Xcnophon  may 
either  iiave  written  this  trenliBCasliort 
time  before,  or,  as  appears  to  me  more 
prubable,  the  ancient  and  cuetomary 
expression  was  retaiucd  in  use  later. 
(^nip.  book  iii,  ch.  17- 

That  the  trihulea  were  valued  every 
fcnir  yenni  ia  also  an  aceouot  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  Msign  it*  proper  place, 
particularly  in  reference  to  earlier 
tiniM.    Acoordinjr  to  book  iiL  ch.  11 


and  15,  the  tributes  were  not  altered 
until  the  89th  Olympiad  (a.c.  434), 
and  about  Olymp.Dl,  2  (a.c.  416)  th^ 
were  entirely  abolished,  and  ctuuiged 
into  a  custom  duly,  in  which  state 
they  remuited  until  the  dissolution  of 
tic  whole  connexion  by  the  battle  of 
yE(j:ospot(Unos.  Here  then  it  might 
be  preferable  to  understand  the  timaa 
after  the  battle  of  CnidoE,  orafturtlie 
lOOlh  Olympiad  (B.C.  377).  When  the 
author  Bpeaks  of  the  Atheoians  giving 
up  their  own  country,  we  are  indeed 
forcibly  reoinded  of  the  first  period  of 
the  Peli^ouDcaiaD  war;  but  is  it  not 
posaihlo  tltat  ideas  of  this  kind  may 
have  been  principles  which  were  de- 
rived from  the  earlier  history  of 
Athens  f 

Mut  the  most  etngulur  passage  of 
all  is  the  assertion  of  the  writer,  that  it 
was  not  allowed  to  ridicule  the  pcopla 
of  Athens  iu  comedies,  hut  only  indi- 
viduals. In  the  Knights  of  Aiisto- 
phanca,  which  was  acted  in  Olymp. 
8fl,  4  (h.c.  434),  and  in  the  ■Wasps, 
which  was  not  brought  forward  till 
hiter,  the  people,  as  Schneider  rctnarks, 
is  ridiculed;  but  for  this  reason  to 
attribute  to  this  writing  a  greater 
Bnli<]ulty  than  Olymp.  88,  4,  would 
be  a  bold  oaaumption,  nor  would  it 
indeed  be  of  much  service,  Aristo- 
phanes had  previously  ridiculed  the 
state  in  tho  Babylonians  (sec  Acharo. 
soa,  and  Ihc  scholiast),  and  likewise 
in  the  Acbameons,  though  qualified 
with  on  apology  which  was  produced 
by  particular  circunistances,  that  ha 
only  speaks  against  individuals,  and 
not  against  the  State  (va.  fil4.  S)G). 
The  freedom  of  coroody  was  indeed 
for  a  short  time  abridged,  particularly 
by  s  decree  pamed  io  Olymp.  H6,  I 
(ujo.  440),  whioh  was  liowovot  abni- 
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in  assuming  diat  this  hundredth  was  an  imp  fy 

levied  at  a  particular  period  in  plaoe  of  the  fi  ^  fotra 

the  fiftieth  mentioned  both  in  the  eailier  ti^^  j£  /JnilnMm 
(whose  lease  of  the  custom  duties,  as  well  as  that  of  Agjnhin^ 
£eJ1s  in  the  first  years  after  the  anarchy)^  and  also  in  tibe  tiiv 
Demosthenes;  and  an  alteration  in  this  tax  cannot  be  aasniBed 
without  any  proof.  May  we  not  suppose  that  another 
duty  was  imposed  in  addition  to  the  tax  upon  penMins  jnat 

amounting  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  caigo?    The  mon 


gated  in  Otymp.  86,   4   (b.c.  4S7). 
(SelioL  Aiitlopli.  Adianu  07.)    Ao- 
eording  to  tlte  idioliMt  to  Arifltoplu 
Nnli.31,  it  wai  expnaHj  psoliibited  to 
lidieiile  the  srohoa  in  oomedj:  and 
aooovding  to  the  suholisst  on  Achini. 
1148«  Antlmachnib  st  tlte  time  when 
he  was  ehonga^  had  pirapooed  a  de- 
eree  thai  no  one  shonld  he  xidionledby 
name.    Afl  these  aoeomita  tapj^eut  to 
i!eler  to  the  hiw  paarod  in  the  arehon- 
ehip  of  Morjdiidee,  and  prove  no  more 
than  that  it  was  forbidden  to  attack 
anybody  by  name ;  a  prohibition  which 
was  not  long  in  force.     On  the  other 
hand,  to  ridicule  the  people,  although 
Cleon  threw  it    out   as   a    reproach 
against  Aristophanes  (Acham.  501), 
and  it  would  naturally  produce  hatred 
against  the  poet,  appears  to  have  been 
always  allowed  until  after  the  time  of 
the  anarchy.    By  this  overthrow  of 
the  democracy  the  Athenian  demus 
was  rendered  suspicious  and  mistrust- 
ful; and  the  paraba8is,in  which  public 
matters  were  discnssed,  was  omitted. 
Of  this  however  want  of  space  pre- 
vents me  ftom  treating;  with  regard 
to  the  passage  in  question,  it  agrees  as 
well  with  the  time  whidi  suoceeded 
the  anarchy  as  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponneaian  war. 

Lastly,  Schneider  was  justly  sur- 
prised at  the  following  passage :  iikiyoi 
hi  nyrr  rwy  fnvtfrmt  itai  rwy  hrffiorAp 

wtikMrpayfUfirwiitf   lad    dtii   r6    (ifnhf  I 


wk4otf  fyfw  Tov  akj^Mvt  iHdel^  it 
peai%  coold  not  hsve  been  si 
the  ill  tnalmeiit  of  BoeraSas  Igr  4» 
oomic  poeta,  and  least  cf  sH  hj. 
phoD.  If  however  Xepophen- 
this  enaj  peiluva  te^  jMn  sAw  At 
repreeentatifloof  theCaoad%wiwiia| 
the  oiroomalaiioes  of  the  ttaas  Isd 

ahould  rate  to  Boemtes  in  au  insial 
aeeonnt  of  the  prinoipieB  cf  the  AA^ 
niansf     And  could  the  bestftiaidof 

Socrates,  or  even  Socratee  himself, 
deny  that  he  wished  to  raise  himself 
above  the  people,  he  who  came  for- 
ward as  the  ameliorator  of  the  people, 
and  was  not  only  a  declared  enemy  of 
the  demus,  but  entertained  purely  aria- 
tocratical  principles!  I  may  alao  make 
a  remark  upon  the  observation  oocnr- 
ring  in  1, 10,  that  slaves  at  Athens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  beaten,  for  which 
regulation  a  false  reason  is  ironically 
assigned.  The  true  reason  i^ipean 
to  have  been  forgotten  at  the  time 
when  the  author  wrote,  namely,  the 
war.  (Aristoph.  Nub.  ?•)  When  the 
Clouds  were  acted,  the  circumstance 
was  evidently  new,  and  the  reaaon  well 
known.  Ck>nsequently,  this  eurmua- 
stance  likewise  seems  to  prove  that 
this  writing  had  a  later  origin  than  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes  at  the  earliest 
I  do  not  indeed  consider  the  qneation 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  these  axgnmenta; 
but  the  space  does  not  allow  of  a 
moro  detailed  investigation. 
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strangers  came  to  Athens,  the  greater  was  the  intercourse ;  if 
la(^er  number  of  vessels  arrived,  even  without  bringing  any 
commodities  for  importation,  the  harbour  duty  was  increased  by 
the  influx  of  foreigners.  At  the  same  time  I  only  throw  out 
this  notion  as  a  conjecture,  for  we  know  nothing  certain  of  the 
hundredth.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  manytases  of  a  hundredth 
collected  by  Athens",  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  the 
states  paid  for  the  duties  (tcXij)  ;  an  explanation  more  obscure 
than  the  thing  explained.  It  is  however  possible  that  this  small 
tax  was  levied  in  Attica  upon  several  occasions,  a  question  which 
we  shall  presently  reconsider. 

Duties  levied  in  markets  are  mentioned  in  Attica,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  of  Greece",  and  were  considered  as  a  tax  of 
importance,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  mere  fees  paid 
for  permission  to  erect  booths.  It  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  an  excise  duty  upon  all  things  sold  in  the  market ;  but  is 
what  manner  the  rate  was  estimated  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
!(tate.  Tlie  grammarians"  mention  a  tax  upon  sales  {i-rri!>viov, 
eTrtinfta),  but  they  did  not  themselves  know  accurately  what  was 
its  nature.  Harpocration  conji-ctures  that  it  was  Ihe  tax  of  a 
fifth  (^  ir^/tim;),  a  duty  of  which  he  appears  to  have  obtuned 
some  knowledge  from  other  sources ;  other  grammarians  copy 
this  account  from  him ;  but,  if  we  consider  the  moderate  rate 
of  the  other  duties,  it  is  not  credible  that  so  high  a  tax  should 
have  been  imposed  upon  all  sales,  which  would  have  fallen 
chiefly  upon  the  home  consumption.  In  another  account,  which 
in  all  probability  is  equally  founded  on  mere  conjecture,  certdn 
duties  of  a  hundredth  are  cited  as  instances  of  this  tax.  At 
Byzantium  we  meet  with  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  sales,  but 
only  imposed  for  the  moment,  and  not  intended  for  any  long 


23    I 
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-  Ve^  666. 

*'  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4,  Aristopfa. 
Achun.  904,  ed.  Invem.  DetUMtb. 
Oljmth.i.  p.  IS.  30. 

■*  PoUiu  viL  IS.  Hai^McratJOD, 
Sdid.  Etymal  PbaTorinni.  The  toU 
lowing  le«  nliuble  lUiteiiieDt  oocdib 
in  Lex.  8eg.  p.  US,  'Eimmo  fur  rh 


tirl  Tj  it's  vpoVKaraffaXXSuma,  wnrap 
iKOTotrrai  ruvi.  The  Mle  of  dnliM 
CMuiDt  here  be  meant,  altbongh  the 
gnmnurUn  ehwM  the  aj/ramui,  the 
p«7  of  the  criers  st  the  sile  of  the 
dntiee,  together  with  the  Arwu,  the 
former  being  »  fee  which  «m  perliape 
exacted  in  all  mIm  by  uiction. 

Y  3 
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continuance**:  other  examples  of  laige  excise  ditties 
I  omit  to  enumerate. 

Whether  this  tax  was  collected  at  the  gates  or  in  the  nuurlnft 
I  do  not  find  anywhere  stated^  toll-gathereni  weie^  hdwefcr, 
apjpointed  for  the  collection  of  it.  A  storjr  presenrad  in  Zeno- 
bius  and  other  compilers  of  proverbs*'^  of  a  coimtryman  named 
Leucon^  leads  to  this  conclusion.  The  story  is,  that  tins  Lba* 
con  used  to  place  leathern  botties  of  honey  in  a  panierj  upon 
the  top  of  which  he  laid  some  barley^  and  brought  it  to  Allieiis 
on  ah  ass^  which  he  represented  to  be  loaded  with  hoUiing  bst 
barley.  One  day  the  ass  fell  down^  and  the  toll-galiieran^ 
coming  16  his  assistance^  discoTcred  the  honey^  and  aetieed  it  as 
contraband.  This  story  indeed  is  in  all  probability  i 
and  did  not  actually  happen  to  any  Leucon.  Lencon 
Athenian  comic  poet,  peiliaps  the  son  of  Hagnon**^  tiie  ooih 
temporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Fherecrates,  and  he  had  repie- 
aented  the  misfortune  of  the  peasaAt  upon  the  stage,  in  a  pliy 
trailed  the  Am  which  carried  the  leaihem  iottle$.  This  does  not 
however  invalidate  the  argument;  for  even  if  it  was  not  founded 
upon  any  real  fact^  it  must^  in  order  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
play^  have  been  at  least  a  possible  occurrence  according  to  the 
existing  usages  at  Athens. 


^  Pseud- Aristot.  OScon.  2,  3,  in  the 
words  Tois  d*  avovfi€vois  ri  h-a^cof 
X^pis  TfJ£  Tififjs  dib6vm  riridcKoroy. 

*  The  author  mentions  in  the  Ad- 
denda, that  having  left  it  undecided 
where  the  duty  was  paid  upon  goods 
that  were  brought  for  sale  into  the 
city,  he  afterwards  considered  that  it 
was  probably  taken  at  the  gates,  and 
that  the  passage  duty,  or  diarrvkiov,  re- 
fers to  this.  **  The  only  account  of  it 
is  found  in  Uesychius.  AumvXiov  (as 
has  been  rightly  corrected)  riXos  r« 
irop*  *A6ri¥€uois  oiSt»s  cVaXctro,  where 
consult  the  notes  of  the  commentators : 
the  word  is  used  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent meaning  in  Pseud- Aristot  CEcon. 
iL  2,  14,  from  whence  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  the  money  was  only  paid 


for  passing  through  the  gate;  but 
at  Athens  the  word  might  have  had 
any  other  signification,  and  that  the 
duanikiov  was  some  kind  of  admit- 
tance money,  appears  to  me  hardly 
conceivable.** 

^"^  Zenob.  i.  74;  Mich.  Apost.  ii.  68. 
Comp.  Diogenianus  and  Suidas  vol.  L 
p.  98. 

"^  Suid.  in  v.  Acvfcwy,  and  particu- 
larly Toup  Emend,  in  Suid.  voL  iL  p. 
252,  ed.  Leip.  against  the  commenta- 
tors. Respecting  the  time  at  which 
he  lived,  see  Athen.  viii.  p.  343  C. 
His  ^pdropts  is  quoted  by  Athenseus, 
Hesychius,  Photius,  and  Suidas;  the 
latter  mentions  two  other  pieces^'Oyor 
and  ' A<TKo<l>6pos ;  both  however  are 
one,  viz.  "Ovos  a<TKo<f>6f>ou 
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Chapter  VI. 

The  Duty  of  a  Twentieth  pari.     Tithes:  their  different  iorla.~ 

Is  addition  to  these  regular  duties,  the  Athenians  began,  about 
Oljrmp.  31,  2  {B.C.  415),  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  the  tri- 
butes, which  up  to  this  period  had  been  periodically  paid  by 
the  allies,  a  duty  of  a  twentieth  {eUoa-Ti})  upon  all  commodities 
exported  or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  subject  allies ; 
hoping  to  raise  a  greater  revenue  by  that  means  than  by  the 
direct  taxation  of  these  states";  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  tax,  as  Aristophanes  mentions  no  less  than  1000  tributary 
cities,  must  have  produced  a  very  considerable  revenue.  It 
was,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  let  out  in  farm;  the  coUee- 
tora  had  the  name  of  eicostoiogi  (^tKoaToKoyoi)".  From  a 
reference  made  by  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the  Frogs 
(Olymp.  93,  3,  B.C.  405),  to  an  unfortunate  eicostologus,  who 
sent  some  contraband  commodities  from  vEgina  to  Epidaurus, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  duty  had  not  been  abolished,  but 
tasted  until  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

But  the  tenth  {SeKdrr})  r^aed  by  the  Athenians  at  Byzan- 
tium was  a  mere  extorUon.  It  was  first  imposed  in  Olymp.  92,  f 
(B.C.  409),  when  Alcibiades,  Thraayllus,  and  the  other  Athe- 
nian generals  who  came  from  Cyzicus,  fortified  Chrysopolis  in 
the  territory  of  Chalcedon :  a  station  for  the  receprion  of  those 
duties  (Bejearevr-^piov)  was  built,  and  thirty  ships  were  sent  out 
under  two  generals,  in  order  to  tithe  the  commodities  on  board 
all  ships  which  came  out  of  the  Pontus,  as  Xenophon  relates". 
Polybius  mentions  the  ships  going  to  the  Pontus ;  both  accounts 
are  doubtless  correct,  and  the  tenth  was  levied  upon  the  cargoes 
of  vessels  both  coming  in  and  going  out  of  thb  sea.     That  thi^ 


"  Thacird.  vii.  28.  To  this  twen- 
tieth and  to  the  BTzantine  trantit 
duties,  which  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned, the  following  passage  rcfera  in 
Lcx.Seg.p.  186,21,  Atminj  KOI  (iitouT^- 
o(   "aAjkuoi  «  ri*   VTjautriai   ravra 


ikanSamr. 

"  Pollux  ix.  30;  Aristoph.  lUn. 
366. 

"  Hellen.  i.  1,  14,  with  which  Diq.- 
donia  xii.  6t  kgrees. 
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tax  produced  a  large  reTenue  may  be  rmdSkf  oouxmtif  far  Ih 
rate  of  duty  was  high^  and  this  diaimd  was  terjr  Bnoh  <» 
quented.  '^Byzantiom^^  says  PolyUus**,  ^is  most  liifounMy 
ntnated  upon  the  sea  of  any  known  placef'  against  iim^wH^ 
its  inhabitants^  it  was  not  possible  either  to  go  out  of  or  to  oons 
in  to  the  Pontus,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current  in  tibe  irfnihv 
far  diat  reason  it  was  tar  more  fortunately  ntuated  Aan 
don^  the  City  of  the  Blind^  which  at  first  n^t  lypeaii 
possessed  an  equaUy  advantageous  posHiont  alaigjO  wufifif^ 
leather^  the  best  and  the  greatest  numbv  of  abfea,  eaase  ftm 
the  Pbntus;  alsohoneyj  wax^  and  saltmeat;  dl^  and  every  kiai 
of  wine,  were  carried  firom  Greece  into  the  Bladi  Sea;  con  it 
sometimes  exported  and  sometimes  imported.  The  odly  good 
passage  however,  as  the  same  historian  remaifa,  was  byBosaai 
Chrysopolis,  for  which  reason  the  Athemans,  upon  tlie  adfiesef 
Alcibtades,  had  chosen  this  latter  city  as  the  station  far  eollast* 
ing  the  duties.  Of  this  tax  they  were  deprived  by  tiie  deioit 
at  iEgospotamos.  Thrasybulus  however  reestabKahed  it  about 
the  97th  Olympiad  (b.c.  890),  and  let  it  out  in  farm*^  at  tint 
time  the  Athenians  derived  great  resources  firom  it  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  war.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  (Olymp.  98,  2,  b«c. 
387);  probably  produced  its  second  abolition;  and  a  long 
time  afterwards  (Olymp.  139,  b.c.  224),  the  Byzantians,  to 
assist  a  pecimiary  difficulty,  introduced  the  same  transit  duties 
{Bi{zyd>yiov)y  which  were  the  cause  of  the  war  waged  against 
them  by  the  Rhodians*^ 

Wherever  houses  or  stations  for  the  collection  of  tenths 
(ScKarevTqpia,  Se/carrjXoyia)  are  mentioned'S  tolls  collected  at 
sea  are  always  to  be  understood,  which  required  particular  esta- 
blishments of  this  description.  Therefore  Pollux  mentions  the 
erection  of  them  as  an  event  which  only  happened  on  particular 
occasions.    But  when  fturmers   of   tenths,  and  collectors  of 


*'  Polyb.  iv.  38j  and  afterwards  43, 
44. 

**  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  27,  31 ; 
DemoBtli.  c  Leptin.  §  48,  and  there 
Ulpian*8  and  Wolfs  notes. 

'^  Polybins  in  the  following  chap- 


ters. Comp.  Hcyne  de  Byzant.  pw  15 
sqq.  To  compel  a  person  to  sail  to  the 
place  where  the  duties  were  coUected 
was  called  frapaya»yca{ccy,  Poljrb.  iv. 
44,  46;  iii.  2. 

•*  Pollux  viU.  132. 
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IcQtha  (8tKaT&vat,  StKaTTjXoyoi,  BexartuTal]  arc  mentioned", 
dutirs  of  different  descriptions  may  be  understood.  In  the 
first  place  there  were  the  tenths  of  the  produce  of  the  soil;  we 
know,  for  example,  that  thb  tax  was  collected  in  the  govern- 
ments of  the  satraps,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  revenue;  it  was 
alao  universally  extended  in  the  tyrannies  of  Asia,  and  probably 
wu  the  most  ancient  tax  paid  to  the  kings.  Thus  too  the 
Romans  collected  tenths  from  conquered  countries;  and  this 
same  duty  was  also  very  common  in  Greece,  but  only  as  a  tax 
upon  property  which  was  not  freehold,  the  tenths  being  paid  for 
the  use.  Consistently  with  this  the  tyrant  demanded  the 
tenths  from  all  bis  subjects,  as  lord  and  master  of  the  whole 
country,  which  he  only  permitted  to  be  occupied  by  his  subjects 
upon  the  payment  of  these  taxes.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Sicilian 
tenths,  which  were  received  by  the  kings  before  that  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  and  many  cases  of  the  same 
doty  occur  in  Greece  Proper,  as,  for  example,  the  tithes  of  the 
com  at  Cranon  in  Tlieasaly";  thus  Pisistratua,  as  tyrant  or 
usurping  proprietor  of  the  country,  subjected  all  the  lands  of 
the  Athenian  citizens  to  a  tithe,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  his 
people  by  this  despotic  measure;  although  as  a  sophist  sup- 
poses him  to  say  in  a  spurious  epistle,  he  might  excuse  himself 
by  alleging,  that  the  tithes  were  not  paid  for  himself  the  tyrant, 
bat  for  deft^ying  the  expenses  of  the  sacrifices,  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  administration,  and  the  costs  of  war".  The 
I^sisCratidfe  did  not  abolish  this  tax,  but  they  lowered  it  to  a 
twentieth". 


"  ittarmiitti  &re  fanners  of  the 
WDtln,  itam]\ayoi,  coUecMra  of  tho 
lenlha;  both  of  which  callings  wore 
iften  imitcd  in  the  same  individual'. 
itMOTtirrai  appears  to  be  apjiticablo  to 
:ithor.  Cf.  Uorpociat.  in  vv.  iixa- 
rtvrotwid  3(iC(n-ijX<ryo[,  Pollux  ix,  28; 
l>einoitth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  67(i,  26. 
Also  Uesychiui  in  v.  <)Hiin)A(!yoi,  Kty- 
moL  in  v.  iiiun-ivrqpiov,  where  Iiow- 


r  the  ■ 


La  giver 


rect  and  confused.  To  collect  the 
wnth  wat  called  ituaTtimii,  Aristo- 
phaneaBfi.  PuU.  ix..  31,  iXXi^viOu  f/ 
tfinirfMii;  and  thcncv  lIcBycliiiu  8«- 


KOTtinf,  TtXwMir,  not  U>  quote  other 

"  PoljKn.  ii.  34. 

**  Concerning  these  tenths  see  Meur- 
eiua  Pigietrat.  6,  7,  0,  Tlie  spurious 
epistle  is  ^ven  by  Diogenes  I^ertius 
in  the  Life  of  Solon. 

"  KiKoirni  Tuv  yiysofuvti*,  Thucjd. 
vi,  64.  In  the  free  constitution  of 
Athens  nothing  of  tliis  kind  occurs. 
That  the  llonuui  tenths  were  copied 
from  those  of  Attica  is  the  singular 
notion  of  Bunnann  de  Voct  P.  R.  ii. 
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In  the  same  manner  that^  i  ^fnsl*  ii 

lands  were  subject  to  a  tith^  so  in  a :  ioEU       BStafeet  m* 

subject  to  this  taz^  as  not  being  '  fiee^.id  ^..jatf  of  dMi 
possessor^  but  only  held  by  h  occupier,    llias  die  atate  cf 

Athens  owned  the  tit  of  public  lemesnesi  and  let  them  in 
farm;  the  temples  i  fireq  f  ioyed  property  of  thklmd^* 
of  whidi  many  e:      ip  tant:  thus,  Ibr  insfeands^  the 

Delian  Apollo  ret     '^  ge       3unt  of  tithea  firom  Ae 

of  It  aca,  the  temide  of 
ate^i    )  possessors  of  wMoh 
re      r'*';  and  XenojdMm  hmi  tat^ 


onat  SdDus.  ObBgatioiis 
ure  firom  the  IMOty  of  ind^ 

y  to  the  gods,  and  dm  gave 
tng  at  the  same  dme  the 
Btion  of  a  fixed  payment; 


Cydades'^  and  in  tl     u 

received  the  tithes  firom  an 

bound  to  keep  her  temple 

merly  devised  the  very 

of  this  nature  arose  in  great  i 

viduals,  who  dedicated  their  pro| 

up  the  ownership  or  dominion,  re 

use  of  it  for  themselves  in  coi 

the  temples  may  also  on  certain  6c  sasions  have  received  dM 

right  of  tithes  by  conquest.    Thus  the  Oreeks  promised  dMi 

after  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  all  sfentss 

who  had  afforded  any  protection  to  the  enemy,  should  pay  a 

tithe  to  the  Delphian  Apollo,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  would 

make  their  lands  subject  to  a  tribute"".    At  Athens,  moreover, 

Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  received  the  tithe  of  the  plunder,  and 

of  captures*^',  and  also  of  certain  fines*'*;  while  others  were  paid 

to  the  temples  without  any  deduction,  together  with  the  tithe 

either  of  all  or  of  a  large  proportion  of  confiscated  property***. 

The  tithes  of  Minerva  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 


iM  Spanheim  ad  Callim.  Hymn. 
DeL  278 ;  Corsini  Gr.  Diss.  vi.  p.  cxvL 

^^  Corp.  iDBcript  No.  1926.  See 
Paciaudi  Mon.  Pdop.  vol.  i.  p.  142, 
and  bis  difiiise  notes,  where  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  inscription  is  proved. 
Xenophon  set  up  the  very  same  in- 
scription at  Scillus  (Cyr.  Ezped.  v.  3, 
3,)  and  this  inscription  of  Ithaca  is  a 
somewhat  modem  imitation  of  it,  Imt 
unquestionably  not  a  foi^ry. 

'«<  Herod,  vu.  132 ;  Died.  xL  3 ; 
Polyb.  ix.  33,  concerning  Thebes.  Cf. 
Xenopb.  Hell      vi.  x  9. 


^^'  Demosth.  c  Timocrat.  p.  741,  3; 
Died.  xL  62;  Lysias  c.  Polystrat.  p, 
686;  Harpocrat  in  v.  ddearcvccy. 
Ck>mp.  Paciaudi  ui  sup.  p.  172  sqq.; 
Lakemacher  Ant  Grssc.  Sacra,  p.  409. 

^^  Cf.  e.  g.  Demosth.  a  Macart.  p. 
1074, 24. 

'^^  Decree  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  p.  226 ;  Andocid.  de  Myst.  p. 
48.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  T,  10.  Com- 
pare book  liL  cli.  14.  Photius  men- 
tions a  tenth  received  by  the  gods  in  v. 
ddffcorcvrovr,  without  however  speci- 
fying  which. 
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fiftieths  of  other  gods,  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribes  (e 
/lot)'";  ttie  latter  were  probably  similar  per  ceiitages,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  cuat^in  duty  of  the  tiftieth. 


-1 

1  must     ■ 


Chapter  VII. 
Taxes  upon  Aliens,  Taxes  upon  Slavet,  and  other  Personal  Taxes. 

AuoNG  the  direct  and  personal  taxes,  the  protection  money  of 
the  resident  aliens  {jieroiieiov)  is  most  generally  knon-n,  an 
institution  by  no  means  pecuhar  to  the  Athenian  state,  but 
which  was  introduced  in  many"",  and  perhaps  in  all  countries. 
At  Athens  every  resident  alien  paid  twelve  drachmas  a  year,  as 
we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Eubulus  and  Isteus'"';  according 
to  Die  latter,  the  women  paid  6  drachmas,  if  they  had  no  son 
of  sufficient  age  to  pay  for  himself.  If  however  the  son  paid  the 
protection  money,  the  mother  was  exempt ;  consequently  no 
woman  pud  it,  except  those  whose  families  did  not  contain  any 
adult  male;  and  as  the  son  exempted  the  mother,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  husband  exempted  his  wife.  For  that  the 
wives  of  the  resident  aliens  had  to  make  a  separate  payment  is 
improbable  for  this  reason,  that  otherwise  a  widow,  even  if  her 
son  paid  this  tax^  would  also  have  been  required  to  pay  for  her- 
self; whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  most  general  terms,  that  if  the 
son  paid,  the  mother  did  not,  nor  consequently  the  widow. 
The  protection  money  was  also  farmed  out;  since  farmers  of 
duties  (TeXavai)  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it;  for  example 
in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  who  threatened  a  farmer  of  duties  with 
imprisonment,  for  arresting  Xenocrates  for  not  having  paid  his 
protection  money'°*,  and  also  in  the  grammarians.     It  is  main- 


■*<  Demotth.  c.  Tiinocntt.  p.  J38,  fi, 
and  Ulpian'a  Dote. 

""  Deeidei  Uio  two  paaage«  of  Ly- 
■Ua  and  Lycurgua  whicli  Weeseling 
quote*  ad  PelU.  ii.  6,  1,  see  Demoath. 
c  Ariatocrat.  p.  C91,  3,  and  c.  Aphob. 
^nBoii.  p.  84fi,  ID. 

"•  Harpocratjon  in  v.  /«™moi',  cf. 
Lex.  8«g.  p.  380,  Uesycluus  io  v.  /u- 


roiicat,  PhotiuB,  who  tfanBcHbea  Har- 
pocration,  in  v.  iitrmnoi  and  rwrafnur 
XtiToiipyiai,  Pollux  iii.  fi5,  Niceplior. 
ad  Synea.  de  Insomn.  p.  402.  The 
other  statement  of  10  draclimaa  in 
Heafcbina  v.  fuToUior  and  Amuoniua 
V.  ItroTfX^i  only  resta  upon  an  error  of 
the  copyist. 

'"  Vit,  Dec  Oral.  voL  iv.  p.  263, 
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tained  by  Bome  writera^  diat  the               t  ft 

money  was  made  by  the  patron  {frpo^r          ^^,  i 

well  with  bis  character  of  mirety  for  t i 


directly  opposed  to  the  testimonies  of  the  andents.  For  Am 
state  looked  for  security  to  the  body  of  the  lerident 
self>  and  if  he  was  convicted  before  the  jioleta  of  m 
of  the  duty^  he  was  immediately  sold^^^  It  is  also  to  be 
that  Harpocration^  who  is  followed  by  FhotfaiSy  profite  from  Ibt 
comic  poets  in  particular,  that  the  £n  od  men  dso  paid  Ais  ptfa* 
tection  money;  Menander,  however,  le  proceeds  to  MMto,  aigs 
in  two  plays,  ^  that  besides  the  1 2  d  M3hma8,tiieIjstberaI«rpBil 
3  oboH,  perhaps  to  the  fanner  b  duties.'*  Aocovdbg  toila 
context  the  ^latter^  can  only  Breed  men,  aa  FMit  ifghtff 

understood  it"';  and,  as  is  so  fii  ntly  the  eaae^  Poffiaz  sbI 
Hesydiius  generalize  this  accc  it  the  payment  of  iiie  tofh 
bolon,  and  extend  it  to  all  n  aliens.    But  they  go  sdB 

farther  than  this,  for  the  Ii  r  in  *ms  us  that  it  was  p^  to 
fbe  farmer  of  the  duties,!  fo  sr,  that  the  derk  received  it. 
The  general  accuracy  and  infon  i  n  of  Harpocration  piove 
that  no  grammarian  could  know  it  for  certain^  and  to  what  pur- 
pose should  it  have  been  paid  to  a  clerk^  or  even  to  a  fanner 
of  the  duties^  if  the  tax  was  farmed  out  ?  This  triobolon  paid  by 
the  freed  men  must  therefore  have  had  a  diflFerent  character,  to 
which  point  I  will  presently  return.  On  the  other  hand  many 
resident  aliens,  as  is  implied  in  the  story  of  Xenocrates,  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  the  protection  money  {ariXeia  fieroiKiov) 


cd.  Tabing. ;  also  Plutarch  in  the  Life  f  there  is  an  instance  of  the  sale  of  an 

of  Q.  Flamininus,  and  Photius  in  the  |  unmarried  woman.    The  place  where 

life  of  Lycui^s.    Concerning  Xeno- 

crates  see  also  Plutarch*s  Phocion  29, 

and  8te.  Croix  in  his  Memoir  on  the 

fitroueoi  in  the  M^.  de  I'Acaddmie 

des  Inscriptbns,  torn.  ZLvii.  p.  184  sq. 

"**  Petit  ubi  sup.  and  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
298. 

"*  Harpocration,  from  the  Oration 
against  Aristogiton  i.  p.  7879  27,  which 
if  not  written  by  Demosthenes  him- 
self, is  of  oonsidenible  antiquity,  where 


this  sale  took  place  was  caUcd  the 
Xtirrfpiov  Tov  fi€ToiKiov.  The  sale  was 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
poletflB,  Pollux  viiL  99,  comp.  abore 
book  ii.  ch.  3.  The  protection  money 
was  naturally  sold  by  auction  in  the 
same  place.  In  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators  fitTouciov  is  incorrectly  wwd 
instead  of  nuikrirripiov  tov  /btmujctou. 
"«  Leg.  Att.  ii.  6,  7. 
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wiUlout  being  isotelcs,  at  Athens  as  well  as  iu  other  countries'". 
Many  were  even  exempted  from  custum  duties'",  and  other 
paynients,  as  will  be  shown  beluw;  yet  these  preferences  appear 
to  have  been  very  rare;  for,  according  to  Demostlienes"*, 
scarcely  five  persons  were  exempted  from  the  regular  liturgies, 
and  what  Diodorus'"  supposes  Thcmistocles  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  immunity  of  the  resident  aliens  and  the  artificers,  must 
b&vc  ariaen  &om  some  misunderstanding,  which  perliaps  origi- 
nated in  the  circumstance  that  Themiatocles  had  encouraged  this 
class  in  some  other  manner.  If  then  we  take  the  sum  of  the 
resident  aliens  in  tbe  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  was 
10,000,  as  an  average  amount,  and  reckon  about  1000  women 
who  paid  this  tax,  the  protection  money  would  have  amounted  to 
about  21  talents:  the  freed  men  are  included  in  this  estimate, 
although  in  Xenophon's  Treatise  upon  the  State  of  Athens'", 
tills  class  of  persons  is  distinguislied  from  the  resident  aliens, 

Xenophon  says'",  that  "whoever  remembers  how  much  the 
slave  duty  produced  before  tbe  Deeelean  war,  will  allow  that  it 
b  possible  to  maintain  a  large  number  of  slaves  in  the  country." 
At  tliat  period  great  numbers  eloped;  Thucydides  reckons  more 
than  20,000;  the  maritime  wan  destroyed  a  very  hrge  number, 
and  aa  it  was  easy  for  them  to  escape  from  Attica,  the  Athenians 
probably  reduced  their  estabhshments,  or  exported  their  slaves 
to  foreign  markets.  In  short,  Athens  had  more  slaves  before 
than  after  the  Deeelean  war,  and  this  duty  was  consequently 
more  productive.  But  by  means  of  what?  was  it  merely  by  tbe 
duty  of  a  fiftieth  upon  their  importation?  In  that  case  tbe 
expression  ilave  duly  could  scarcely  have  been  used.  It  is  more 
probable  that  a  tax  upon  the  slaves  themselves  existed:  and  this 
would  in  that  case  be  the  only  direct  and  regular  taxation  of  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  citizens,  excepting  the  liturgies; 
although  this  duty,  in  so  far  as  slaves  cannot  be  considered  as 
mere  property,  but  as  servants  also,  may  be  viewed  in  the  light 


■"  Coip.   Inacript.   No.  87.  od  fio.         '"  L  10;  see  b.  i.  cfa.  7- 

Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  691, 3.  "*  Do  Vectig.  4,  mrof  ri  til 

"*  Dook  i.  c}l  15.  purm     t&v    anipaxodimi    irf>a    1 

'"  C.  Le)itui.  g  16,  17.  A^mXiif. 
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of  a  tax  upon  servants.  Now  the  supposition  that  a  slave  tax 
of  this  nature  was  in  existence,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
triobolon  which  was  paid  by  the  freed  men.  The  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  slaves  could  not  indeed  have  been  high,  if  it  was  not  to 
press  too  heavily  upon  the  property  of  persons  who  employed  a 
large  number,  and  particularly  of  the  mine  proprietors;  but 
3  oboli  a  year  for  each  slave  was  a  tax  that  would  easily  have 
been  borne;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  possessors  paid  this 
sum  for  every  slave;  of  which  the  triobolon  paid  by  each  fireed 
man  in  addition  to  the  protection  money,  was  probably  the 
result:  the  latter  he  paid  by  virtue  of  his  new  station;  but  the 
state  would  not  consent  to  renounce  what  it  had  formerly 
received  from  him.  If  this  supposition  is  well  founded,  and  we 
reckon  400,000  slaves  in  Attica,  the  tax  produced  to  the  {isurmer 
of  the  duties  200,000  drachmas,  or  about  33  talents  a  year. 

From  this  example  it  may  be  perceived  how  limited  is  our 
knowledge  even  of  the  Athenian  antiquities.  Obliterate  the  few 
and  indistinct  traces  of  this  tax  upon  slaves,  and  there  is 
nowhere  an  indication  of  its  existence.  How  many  similar 
duties  and  revenues  may  Athens  have  possessed,  of  which  we 
know  nothing?  In  the  state  of  Byzantium,  fortune-tellers  (who, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Isocrates  and  Lucian,  carried  on  a  profit- 
able trade),  quacks,  jugglers,  and  other  itinerant  impostors  paid 
the  third  part  of  their  profits  for  permission  to  follow  their 
callings' '%  and  traders  of  this  description  were  also  taxed  in 
other  countries  in  ancient  times'*®;  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
Athens  likewise  levied  a  similar  tax. 

Even  retail-dealing  in  the  market  was  not  permitted  either 
to  the  resident  aliens  or  to  foreigners,  without  the  payment  of 
a  tax,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  foreigners'  money 
(^evLKa  TeXetv);  hence  Demosthenes  says  of  a  woman  who  sold 
ribbands,  that  if  they  wished  to  prove  that  she  was  a  foreigner 
and  not  a  citizen,  they  must  search  the  duties  collected  in  the 
market'"';  and  perhaps  the  resident  aliens  paid  a  tax  even  for 
the  exercise  of  other  trades. 


"»  rscud-Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  3.  I      '"  Demosth.  c.  Eubulid.  p.   130«,  a, 

^^^  Casaub.  ad  Sueton.  Calig.  40.        |  p.  1309,  5. 


n 
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The  most  shameful  of  all  taxes  of  this  class  is  the  tax  upon 
prostitutes  {iTopviKov  Te\o<i),  which  was  likewise  introduced 
in  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  not  only  continued  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Christian  emperors'",  but  to  the  disgrace  of  mankind 
still  exists  in  Christian  states.  At  Athens  it  was  annually  let 
out  hy  the  senate;  the  farmers  knew  accurately  the  names  of 
all  who  followed  this  calling'",  men  as  well  as  women;  for  even 
the  former,  as  was  the  case  under  Caligula,  paid  the  tax.  Ac- 
cording to  a  passage  of  Suidas  and  Zonaras"*,  the  agoranomi 
fixed  the  price  which  each  prostitute  was  to  take:  it  appears 
therefore  that  the  tax  was  different  according  to  their  different 
profits'",  as  was  the  case  in  the  ordinance  of  Caligula'".  If 
persons  of  the  rank  of  citizens  demeaned  themselves  in  this 
manner  (which  the  laws  endeavoured  to  hinder,  by  excluding 
them  from  sacrifices  and  public  offices,  and  by  other  wise  regu- 
lations), they  were  also  subject  to  the  tax,  although  the  citizens 
did  not  pay  anything  for  following  honourable  callings. 

Lastly,  the  state  had  some  revenues  of  a  smaller  kind,  which 
reverted  from  the  expenses,  and  although  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  those  which  have  been  here  enumerated,  yet  they 
cannot  be  mentioned  with  greater  propriety  in  any  other  place. 
Among  these  is  the  hide  money  (Sep^toTtKoc),  which  was 
derived  from  great  sacrifices  and  feasts'". 


'"  BnnnAnn  de  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom. 
xii.  llogewbch  iiber  die  ItomiBcbeD 
Floanzea,  p.  313,  p.  308,  sqq. 

™  JEaclaa.  c.  TimAreh.  p.  134,  136. 
Th6«e  farmers  are  tiaa  Tt\aivai,  oi 
•VXtTouiTi  TO  tiXdc,  The  expreBsiOQ 
iToprrmXuivai  in  the  comic  poet  Fhilo- 
nidea  (PoUiiz  vu.  302,  and  the  com- 
mentatora)  refcra  to  the  tax  in  quea- 
tion,  although  Pollux  (be  29)  cites 
this   word    among    the    vituperative 


names  applied  Ui  fannen  of  duties  in 
general.     [See  Meineke,  Fr.  Com.  Gr. 
voL  iL  p.  421.    Tbahbi..] 
^"  In  V.  htaypafipa, 

'"  Corap.  above  book  i.  ch.  31. 

'«  Sueton.  CfOig.  40.  Ex  capturia 
proetituCanun,  quantum  quKque  una 
concubitu  mereret. 

""  See  book  iii.  cli.  19,  and  Corp, 
Inecript.  No.  167. 
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Chaptbb  YIII. 

General  Remarks  upon  the  /oreffoing  Taxee^  pariicldm^  ifm 
the  mode  of  lenyitig  and  pojfhig  tkemm 

Thb  government  of  Athens  cannot  be  accused  of  luKvinglflvid 
anyr^ular  duties,  which  were  so  high  as  to  be  aj^pieiwhti 
other  states  appear  to  have  imposed  fisr  heavier  faitas^  ait^'feir 
example,  Cersobleptes  in  the  Chersonese  hud  a  duty  <tf  a  IMdft 
upon  all  commodities*",  and  Leucon,  king  in  tihe  'Botj^Unii, 
imposed  a  tax  of  a  thirtieth  upon  exported  com'**.  In  Babyloi 
all  goods  entering  the  town  were  subject  to  a  tithe;  this  pkrie- 
tice  had,  however,  MLea  into  d  ise  long  before  tbe  tirae  of 
Alexander*'^  The  Laropsacei  is,  on  an  occaaon  when  itia&y 
triremes,  and  consequentiy  a  coi  erable  sale  of  pionsioiia, 
were  expected,  laid  an  excise  duty  of  half  the  usual  priee  upoD 
all  commodities"^  It  is,  indeed,  un  ieniable  that  the  mediod 
of  collection  by  a  farmer-general,  to  whom  the  duties  were  sold, 
diminished  the  receipts  of  the  state^".  This  custom,  however, 
was  not  peculiar  to  Athens:  for  the  duties  were  fanned  out  in 
all  the  countries  of  Greece,  and  also  in  the  kingdoms  of  Mace- 
donia and  Rome.  We  have  already  seen  from  Andocides  how 
those  persons  who  wished  to  take  a  lease  were  able  to  defraud 
the  public  at  the  auction  of  the  duties ;  the  farmers  of  the  cus- 
tom duties  made  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  bought  off  any 
competitors  who  wished  to  overbid  them,  either  by  direct 
bribery  or  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  letting,  or  even  perse- 
cuted those  who  deprived  them  of  the  lease,  as  was  the  case 
with  Andocides  himself,  llie  same  fact  is  proved  by  another 
case  mentioned  in  Plutarch^''.  A  resident  alien,  whose  pro- 
perty did  not  amount  to  more  than  100  staters,  conceived  a 
passion  for  Alcibiades,  and  brought  him  his  whole  stock  of 


1*"  Demosih.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  679,24. 
'**  Demoeth.  c.  Leptin.  {  26. 
*^  Psead.Ari8tot.  CEcon.  2,  34. 
"'  Ibid.  2,  7. 


^'  The  expressions  used  are  rcXif 
€Kdid6vaij  niwpda-KtWf  atrofua^oWf 
PoUux,  ix.  34. 

»»>  Alcib.  6. 
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ady  money,  in  order  to  move  him  to  a  return  of  affection, 
tcibiades,  pleased  with  the  love  and  devotion  of  this  person, 
vited  him  to  be  his  guest;  he  then  returned  him  the  money, 
larging  him  at  the  same  time  to  bid  against  the  farmers  of  the 
aties  upon  the  following  day,  towards  wliom  he  had  a  particu- 
T  cause  of  enmity.  Wlien  the  poor  man  exeused  himself  on 
le  plea  that  the  letting  was  an  aifair  of  many  talentSj  Alcibiiw 
la  threatened  to  flog  him,  in  case  he  did  not  comply  with  his 
ishes:  the  alien  then  obeyed  him,  and  upon  the  following  day, 
;  the  sale  of  the  duties  in  the  market-place,  he  increased  the 
inner  bidding  by  a  talent,  and  Alcibiades  himself  provided 
im  with  security,  to  the  vexation  of  the  farmers  of  the  custom 
iities.  Tlie  company  of  farmers,  who  were  always  accustomed 
ith  the  second  letting  to  pay  off  the  debis  of  the  first,  seeing 
■at  there  was  no  means  of  extricating  themselves  from  the 
ifiSculty,  offered  the  man  money  to  withdraw  his  bidding; 
pen  which  Aldblades  did  not  allow  him  to  take  less  than  a 
[lent. 

Three  separatedescriptions  of  persons  were  connected  with  the 
lanagement  of  every  duty,  viz.,  the /armors  or  lesscea  (reXaivat, 
puifievoi,  or  tovovfievoL  to  teXoc,  rarely  /j.itrdovfj.€Voi,  except  in 
le  letting  of  landed  property  and  not  of  duties),  the  mreties, 
TT"**"!  iyyvTjToi),  and  the  collectors  {ixXoyels)'**.  The  last 
xpression  has  two  meanings:  it  sometimes  signifies  the  public 
IHcers,  who  in  the  name  of  the  state  exacted  payment  of  the 
ublic  money  (hence  the  persons  who  collected  the  tribute, 
■hich  was  never  farmed  out,  were  called  by  this  name'");  and 
:>metimes  it  is  used  to  signify  those  who  collected  the  duty 
1  the  name  of  the  farmer-general:  which  of  these  two  meanings 
I  required  in  the  particular  passage,  it  belongs  to  the  commen- 
itor  to  decide.  The  sureties,  as  is  proved  by  the  examples 
Iready  quoted,  were  appointed  at  the  taking  of  the  lease;  it  is 
robable  that  they  frequently  had  a  share  in  the  profit  of  the 


"*  Iaw  of  Timocratee  in  Demostb. 
TimocnL  p.  713,  3.    The  oath  of    ' 
le  Benatora  in  the  tame  Bpeech  p.  746,    i 


"  HarpocrBtioD,  Snidaa  in  v.  ieXo- 
!,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  24S.  'EiAiyta  r» 
□t  ia  also   tued   in  two  dificrent 
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'••,      id 

»  _  ^ t ibief 

of  noUe  deaoeofy.wlMi 
by^    erer  enterod  into 

were  genewJiyifitpenhMii 

3       en;  asy  for  instnofl^  Mb^ 

the  merchant  and 

to  take  leasee   of 


contractors.  More  extensive  h  i  were 
as  may  be  seen  from  Andod  Lycor] 
At  the  head  of  these  assoc     lo 

proud  of  their  station  and  d 
of  this  description;  but  th< 
/dtizens,  and  sometimes  e^  i  (  i 
rhius  the  demagogoCy  and  Ai 
Resident  aliens  were  also  dt  d 
duties;  but  the  grant  of  pn  ty  i  I  ject  to  a  rent,  as  for 
pie  of  mines,  was  limited  to  dtize  and  isoteles.  The 
of  custom  duties  (rek&vai)  fireq  idy  occur  in  the  chamcter  d 
collectors,  who  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  infiniDr 
sharers  in  the  letting,  although  hired  serrants  or  shnres  of  As 
lessees  were  perhaps  occasionally  employed  for  this  ptirpoasb 
According  to  the  different  duties  which  they  SEurmed,  these  per- 
sons had  different  names  {iXKip^eyMraly  SeKarfjKiiyo^  eJOTeT»> 
X&yoij  irePTfj/cooToXiyoif  or  less  Attic,  eUoarApo^f  S^Mormmi^ 
&c.)"^;  and  in  like  manner  the  places  where  the  respedife 
duties  were  collected  {reKojvta^  TrevTTjfcocToXoyut,  SexaTrfKoyui, 
Se/caTeuTi^pui^  and  others)*".  They  kept  their  books"*,  and 
had  power  to  seize  commodities  and  persons  *^°:  whether  the 
imposition  of  a  seal  upon  the  goods'^',  which  was  customary  in 
later  times,  had  been  introduced  during  the  existence  of  the 
republic,  I  do  not  undertake  to  decide:  but  all  other  vexations 
of  custom  duties,  such  as  a  strict  search  and  examination,  even 
opening  of  letters,  are  mentioned;  the  latter  practice  is  indeed 
only  noticed  in  the  Roman  comedies,  which  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient testimony,  as  they  for  the  most  part  represent  the  usages 
of  Athens***.     Fraud  and  smuggling  were  however  as  difficult  to 


"•  C.  Leocrai.  p.  150,  where  an 
action  occurs,  brought  by  one  person 
against  another  for  defrauding  him  in 
the  company  for  farming  the  fiftieth. 
Comp.  also  p.  179. 

'"7  See  Pierson  ad  Moarin  p.  165. 

***  Pollux  iz.  28,  Lex.  Seg.  p.  239. 

"*  Comp.  book  iii.  ch.  4,  Pollux,  ix. 
31. 


***  Not  to  quote  more  than  one 
passage,  see  Demosth.  c.  IGd.  pu  559, 
18. 

***  See  BarthtHemy,  Anachareis,  vol 
ii.  p.  16a 

»**  Plant.  Ti-inumm.  iii  3,  64 ;  Me- 
noBchm.  L  2,  5;  Terent  Phorm.  L  2, 
100,  with  the  note  of  Donatus,  a&d 
Nonius  in  v.  Telonarios. 
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prevent  in  ancient  times  as  at  the  present  day;  in  Atttca  the 
thieves*  harbour  {^otptav  Xiftijii]  was  much  used  for  these  pur-  < 
poses'";  and  that  the  collectors  of  the  duties  were  themselves 
sometimes  engaged  in  this  unlawful  traffic,  is  proved  by  the 
instance  of  the  Pjcostologus  in  Aristophanes'".  Their  dishonest  i 
practices  and  oppressive  conduct  brought  them  into  the  worst  re- 
pute'": indeed  the  displeasure  and  hatred  which  the  collectors  of 
the  Roman  customs  had  excited  were  so  great,  that  the  state  was 
compelled  to  abolish  the  custom  duties  in  Italy,  to  the  manifest 
loss  of  its  revenue'".  The  peculiar  legal  relations  between  the 
farmers  of  these  duties  and  the  state  were  defined  hy  the  laws 
of  the  custom  duties  (vo/*oi  TeXmvt^ot)'".  Tliese  also  doubtless 
contained  particukir  enactments,  with  regard  to  offences  con- 
nected with  the  custom  duties.  That  commodities  which  it  was 
attempted  to  smuggle  in  without  the  payment  of  a  duty  {artXia- 
ittjTO,  avairo^paipa)'"  were  forfeited  by  the  Athenian  as  well  as 
liy  the  Itoinan  regulations,  is  evident  from  the  example  which 
has  been  already  quoted:  as,  however,  at  Athens  it  was  allow- 
able to  institute  a  phasis  against  persons  who  had  violated  the 
laws  connected  with  the  custom  duties'" — in  which  form  of 
proceeding  the  assignment  of  the  penalty  was  arbitrary — a 
severer  punishment  might  be  brought  on  by  aggravated  circum- 
fltances.  The  father  of  Bion  the  Philosopher  was  sold,  together 
with  his  whole  family,  for  an  offence  against  the  laws'  of  the 
custom  duties,  although  this  did  not  take  place  at  Athens'". 
The  farmers  of  the  custom  duties  were  allowed  by  law  an 
exemption  from  military  service'",  in  order  that  they  might 


"  See  Palmer  Ezercit,  p.  S39 ; 
Lex  Seg.  p.  315.  Concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  furners  of  tho  dutiea 
were  chested,  «ee  Jul.  Afric  C«st.  p. 
304. 

'**  See  the  pMiage  quoted  above, 

'**  Pollux  ix.  as,  32. 

'"  CoDoemiiig  the  f&rmera  of  the 
dntin  at  Rome,  compara  with  this 
Tiow  Cicer.ad  QniaL  Frat.  i.  I.  To 
how  gnst  a  nicetj  the  s^lem  of  cus- 


tom dntieswasbroaghtbj  the  Romans, 
hat  be«n  shown  hy  Bunnann  de  Vec- 
tig.  P.  a.  V. 

'"  Demosth.  c  Timoorat.  p.  739, 
29,  p.  731, 1. 

'**  The  latter  expression  occun  in 
Pollux  ix.  31,the  former  inZenob.  i.74. 

"•  PoUnx  TiiL  47- 

'-'*  Tlapan\it»iiaififr6t  n  waroactat 
nrpafit),  Diog.  L*ert.  iv.  46. 

'"  OnU.  c  Near.  p.  13&3  ;  Ulpiso. 
ad  Mid.  p.  68»  A. 
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not  bis  I                      id'. 

Leocra*       as  i  ti       1      'L^                                 teif  iftiilj 

lease  of  t     fif         d       not  a  lUaiadf'4 

this  pi     as  an  i             <     ig  to  aorvem mr***, jiil 

possible  that  he  h          fci          ]       ms  farnottdmigdwtlM 

of  defence.  •           •  '  t 

The  payment  of  the  rents  (itarafioXit  TlXeti%  rbo^  mM^ 

KafaffoT^y^  took  place  in  the  be  honse^  in  the  appuisisi 
•prytanetas^*^.  If  the  bimer  t  dutiea  did  not  obaermihi 
term  of  payment,  it  was.  oi  t   it  he  should  aft  the 

pay  in  the  ninth  piytaneia;  if  he  ed  to  observe  thii 
his  debt  was  doubled;  and  if  the  d  lit  amonnt  waa  not  ii 
diatdy  paid,  his  im>perty  was  for  sd  to  the  state.  Thai;  tUi 
rq^uktion  was  in  force  before  the  ti  a  of  the  thirty  tftmdM,  k 
proved  by  the  following  words  of  Andocides'**i  ^When  Iks 
fleet  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  i  \gfi  commenoedy  joa  dsB* 
berated  upon  the  expediency  of  cone  »rd  among  yoniselvM^  asd^ 
upon  the  proposal  of  Fktrodeides,  you  decreed  to  raatora  to 
their  rights  those  who  had  been  subjected  to  atimia.  Now  who 
these  persons  that  had  been  thus  sentenced  were,  and  what 
were  the  circumstances  connected  with  each  case,  I  will  men- 
tion to  you.  They  were  then,  in  the  first  place,  persons  owing 
money  "to  the  state,  of  whom  some  had  filled  official  situations, 
and  had  not  passed  their  accounts;  some  were  in  debt  to  the 
public,  for  obtaining  wrongful  possession  of  property  {e^ovKtu 
in  the  widest  sense),  or  in  consequence  of  public  suits  (which 


"*  Jjycvarg,  c.  Leocrat.  p.  179. 

*^  Pollux  ix.  31,  and  frequently  in 
oilier  writers. 

***  Orat  c.  Neaor.  ut  sup. 

'**  De  Myst.  p.  36.  Concerning  the 
abolition  of  the  atimia  see  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  ii.  2, 6 ;  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  double  amount  see  Liban.  Ar- 
gom.  ad  Demosth.  c.  Timoorat  p.  696, 
2,  and  Demosthenes  himself,  p.  706,  1. 
With  regard  to  the  t^ovXai  see  below, 
chi^  12.     From  these  fines  the  cVi- 


/SoXal  and  the  money  paid  for  nnsoc* 
cessful  ypa<l>a\  are  essentially  different, 
as  every  one  will  perceive  from  the 
statements  presently  made.  I  may 
observe  that  it  has  been  inferred  with 
great  probability  (but  not  with  abso- 
lute certainty)  from  Andocidea,  p.  49 
sqq.  that  the  law  relating  to  the  public 
debtors  was  repealed  in  the  archonship 
of  Euclid ;  it  must  however  have  been 
again  introduced,  as  it  waa  indispenft^ 
able. 
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tlic  accusers  had  lost),  and  for  fines  adjudged  by  a  court  of 
justice  {iirtffoXai);  others  having  taken  leases  from  the  public 
had  not  paid  the  stipuhkted  sum,  or  had  been  sureties  to  the 
state:  all  these  persons,  I  say,  were  permitted  to  pay  on  or 
before  the  ninth  prytaneia,  and  in  case  of  non-payment  they 
were  to  be  fined  double,  and  their  possessions  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  This  was  one  species  of  atimia,"  This 
passage  only  leaves  one  point  doubtful,  viz.  whether  the  atimia 
was  not  put  into  force  until  after  the  omission  of  the  payment 
in  the  ninth  prytaneia,  or  whether  it  followed  immediately  upon 
failure  of  payment  at  the  appointed  period.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  latter  was  the  case;  the  atimia  was  imme- 
diately inflicted,  if  the  first  term  of  payment  was  neglected; 
since  otherwise  no  one  would  have  paid  until  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia: and  the  debtor  could  moreover  be  thrown  into  prison  by 
an  augmentation  of  the  punishment  (TTpoffTi'/iij/ia) "*. 

Both  tlicse  facts  may  be  seen  from  the  speech  of  Demos- 
tbenes  against  Timocrates.  The  latter  person  had  proposed  a 
law,  which  enacted  that  the  public  debtors  should  not  be  put  in 
|viMn  before  the  ninth  prytaneia;  by  which  means,  says  the 
orator'",  he  makes  the  auffiitentations  of  punishment  invalid 
(that  is  to  say,  he  deprives  the  court  of  the  right  of  inflicting 
that  penalty),  and  exempts  the  public  debtors  from  atimia. 
Here  the  atimia,  together  with  the  right  of  augmenting  the 
punishment,  is  evidently  supposed  to  apply  to  the  time  pre- 
ceding the  ninth  prytaneia:  the  penalty  of  excommunication  or 
atimia  was  moreover  inseparably  associated  with  the  idea  of  a 
public  debtor,  which  every  one  became  from  the  day  on  which 
he  should  have  made  his  payment.  Lastly,  the  law  of  Timo- 
crates shows  that  the  person  bound  to  pay  was  liable  to 
imprisonment  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term:  he  thus  became  a  public  debtor,  and  therefore  subject  to 
atimia,  Timocrates  did  not  include  the  farmers  of  the  duties 
within  the  operation  of  his  law,  but  intended  that  the  ancient 


'  Concerning  thii  sra  below,  chap.  !  the  words  Siaipa  t&  vpoariiiiiiurra  itomT, 
see  Herald.  Animadv.  in  Balmaa.  Ob- 
>'  V.  729, 8.     U^on  the  meaning  of  I  aerv.  ad  J.  A.  ct  R.  iii.  3, 10. 
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laws  BlicniM  raiudn  in  force  wkh  ngari  ti  ttwBi;:Ui'^'iil)^- 

oDpect  being  to  farour  certem  pefsona  connected  wnk  ninMi ' 
ipriio  had  embessled  public  monies^;  and  theupefawa  fMftmli 
that  *'  if  any  one  of  the  public  debtor%  by  any  Isir  or 
had  been^  or  ahonld  be,  condemned  to  impriaonmcal  aa  ila 
tional  paniahment,  either  himaelf  t)r  some  one  for  hSm 
be  allowed  to  fomish  inuretiea  for  the  debt;. and  thai^ 
had  provided  snretiea,  if  he  paid  the  atate  the  money  far  iMfe 
hto  provided  the  anreties,  he  dioiild  be  rdeaaed  finwa  prinili 
bat  if  he  should  not,  either  in  his  own  person  <ir  tlirom^  Mi 
aofeldes,  pay  the  money  in  the  ninth  prytaneia,  thaifc  tbbfttbf 
bailed  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  the  propaMyif 
the  sureties  should  be  forfeited  to  tbe  state;  bofi  that  inf  4i 
case  of  Aamera  of  duties  and  tiieir  anretieSy  iiiilfMteBiiijiijis^  lai 
persons  renting  ^public  psoperty  and  their  anrolbs^  tiba  flssMf 
due  should  be  exacted  by  tiie  atate  acoonfiilg  to'  the  esistiqg 
laws.  And  if  any  !person  should  become  a  pubUe  dflhtotinlfha 
ninth  prytaneia,  he  should  pay  the  money  owing  eiilier^iii  Aa 
ninth  or  tenth  prytaneia  of  the  following  year"*.^  Hie  )!%^  ef 
imprisoning  the  formers  of  the  duties,  even  without  a  judidsl 
sentence,  which  was  required  in  other  eases  (imprisonment 
being  an  additional  punishment),  is  also  contained  in  the  oath 
of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred:  ^'  Neither  will  I  imprison  any 
Athenian  who  produces  three  sureties  having  the  same  valuation 
as  himself,  except  he  is  convicted  of  treason  against  the  state, 
or  of  subverting  the  democracy,  or  has  not  paid  die  duty  when 
a  farmer,  surety,  or  collector"®/^ 

Tlie  object  of  thus  imprisoning  the  farmers  was  both  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  their  escape,  and  to  terrify  them  from 
any  irregularity  in  their  payments,  which  might  be  the  occasion 
of  much  financial  difficulty  to  the  state:  and  for  the  prevention 


'^  Demoflth.  pasBim,  more  particu- 
larly p.  719,  26  8qq. 

>^  Demoflth.  p.  722,  17  sqq.  See 
liban.  in  the  aigument,  where  how- 
ever what  he  says  in  p.  686, 21,  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  debtor  in  the 
second  year  in  reference  to  the  ancient 


law  is  manifestly  false,  and  borrowed 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  law  of  TT- 
mocrates. 

*••  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  74ft, 
12  sqq.  Compare  Andodd.  de  Myst. 
p.  45,  and  Demosth.  p.  731, 10  sq. 
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of  inadequate  security,  the  sureties  were  subject  to  the  same 
penalties'".  The  property  of  the  temples  w-as  also  protected 
by  similar  laws;  for  eny  tenant  who  failed  to  pay  the  rents  of 
the  lands  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  tribes,  liimself,  together 
with  his  whole  family  and  heirs,  was  laid  under  atimia,  until 
they  were  paid'".  Now  that  'I'imocrates,  when  he  mitigated 
the  severity  of  this  law,  was  not  so  much  actuated  by  philan- 
tiiropy  as  by  personal  views,  is  evident  from  the  exception 
which  he  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  farmers:  for  since 
these  persons,  as  Demosthenes'"  remarks,  were  exposed  to 
injury,  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  would  have  been  extended 
to  them  with  the  greatest  propriety:  nay,  this  statesman  was  so 
little  consistent  with  himself,  that  he  had  formerly  passed  ano- 
ther law,  which  pro\-ided  that  the  offenders  who  had  been  prose- 
cuted by  an  eisangelia,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  should  btt 
imprisoned  until  such  time  as  they  paid"'. 

From  tliis  account  of  the  subject  (which  has  been  inten- 
tionally given  at  greater  detail,  as  in  most  books  which  contain 
any  information  on  this  head  it  is  mixed  and  confused  in  end- 
Icsa  contradiction},  it  is  evident  what  judgment  must  be  passed 
upon  the  passage  of  Ulpian'"  concerning  this  point.  "  It  must 
be  known,"  he  says,  "  that  the  farmers  of  the  duties  were  bound 
to  furnish  sureties  in  the  very  first  instance,  so  that  if  they  did  not 
pay  until  the  ninth  prytanela,  either  they  or  their  sureties  pud 
the  double  amount;  and  all  debtors  did  the  same:  as  soon  as 
they  were  indebted  to  the  state,  they  were  compelled  to  furnish 
sureties,  that  they  would  pay  the  same  before  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia,  and  remained  under  atimia  until  they  paid.  If  however 
the  ninth  prytaneta  arrived,  and  they  bad  not  yet  paid,  they 
were  put  in  prison,  fined  double,  and  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
find  bail."  The  grammarian  evidently  confounds  the  existing 
ancient  laws  with  the  proposal  of  Timocrates,  which  moreover 


'*'  Besides    the     passages   already  i      "*  Demoatb.  p.  7S0,  721. 
quoted  see  the  speech  against  Nico»>        "'  Ad    D«moath.   c   Timociat.    p. 
tratua,  p.  I2M  eztr.  and  p.  12&S,  I.  449.     I  paM  over  Suidaa  and  others, 

'**  Ilcmoslh.  c.  Macart.p.  1060  exlr.    whohave  nothing  pecaliaroriinportaiiti 

""  P.  738,  30  sqq,  | 
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made  no  mention  of  the  pnUid  fiMmien$  tibe 
by  tibe  farmers  were  also  reaponaiUa  finr  die  finfe  |ii|aiHll(^ 
before  the  last  term^  theatuniaysndtiierii^.olii 
ooold  be  adjudged  immediately  aftei  the  first  tsn^: 
neglected;  the  nintb  .prjtaaeia  brought  with  it  tiie 
double  the  som  then  due;  and  if  4his  fine  waa 
tbe  confiscation  of  property  followed:  whereaatbe 
Timocrates  took  away  the  liability  to  imprigoimnnt^Aow  IM 
public  debtors  (with  the  exception  of  tiie  fiurmenxif  ^bm  iribi 
and  the  fiurmera  of  the  landed  property^  together  mUk  Ihik 
sureties)^  if  they  could  furnish  security  until  the  idiitli  {Pf^ 
neia,  and  accordingly  imprisotunent  could  not  take  pboe^wsll 
after  the  expiration  of  this  term;  it  moreover  wholly  alMJiihii 
the  doubling  of  the  money  in  causes  which  were  notaaorad^  aad 
the  increasing  of  its  amount  tenfold  in  sacred  causes!,  in  wUdi 
the  latter  was  the  legal  penalty  for  the  ofience^. 

In  whiat  prytaneias  the  payments  of  tbe  dniiee  woe 
appointed  to  be  made,  we  are  not  informed.  Aocqi#ag  to 
Suidas  and  Photius'%  two  terms  were  fixed  for  the  fomemef 
the  duties^  the  first  before  the  beginning  of  their  lease^  and 
afterwards  a  second;  the  money  paid  at  the  former  term  was 
called  the  payment  in  advance  (7rpoKaTa/3o\rj),  and  that  paid  at 
the  latter  was  called  the  additional  payment  {TrpoaKard/iXffpui). 
This  statement,  which  is  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  an 
ancient  author,  has  much  probability:  thus  we  find  that  rents 
were  paid  to  the  demi  and  the  tribes  in  a  similar  manner,  either 
in  two  payments,  in  the  first  and  sixth  month,  or  in  three  pay- 
ments, in  the  first,  seventh,  and  eleventh  months'*':  that  a 
payment  took  place  in  advance,  at  least  coincidently  with  the 
beginning  of  their  term,  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  the  additional 
payments  were  perhaps  distributed  over  several  prytaneias. 

A  difficulty  however  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes speaks  of  these  additional  payments  (TrpoaKara/Skif' 


'**  Conoerning  these  points  comp. 
also  Deinosth.  p.  726,  22  sqq.  p.  728, 
159,  p.  730, 1—4,  p.  732,  24. 

'*'  In  V.  npoKOTopokff.    According 


to  Lex.  8eg.  p.  193,  7,  n-poieara^oX^  is 
'••  Seo  above  chap.  2. 
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fuiTv}.  For  in  the  speech  against  Timocratea'"  he  says,  in  i 
order  lo  prove  that  the  adunnistration  was  eiidangereti  by  the 
new  law  proposed  by  this  persoiij  "  You  have  an  excellent  law, 
which  enacts,  that  those  who  are  in  possession  of  money  eitlier 
belonging  or  not  belonging  to  sacred  corporations,  shall  deposit 
it  at  tlie  senate-house.  And  in  case  of  omission,  that  the 
senstc  may  claim  it  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  letting  of 
duties.  It  is  by  this  law  that  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  ia  carried  on.  For,"  he  immediately  proceeds  to  say,  "  if 
the  money  arising  from  the  duties  is  not  sufficient  for  the  uses 
of  tlm  administration,  the  remaining  payments  are  made  through 
fear  of  this  law.  Is  it  not  then  manifest,  that  the  whole  fabric 
trf  the  state  must  be  dissolved,  if  the  payments  of  the  duties  (at 
Twv  TtXoiv  Kara^oXai)  are  insufficient  by  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  demands  of  the  administration?  Nor  even  in  such  a 
case  as  tins  could  they  be  obtained  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
year.  And  if  neither  the  senate  nor  the  courts  of  justice  are 
authorized  to  imprison  those  who  fail  to  pay  the  remaining  j 
portions,  but  the  defaulters  arc  allowed  to  provide  sureties  until 
the  ninth  prj-taneia,  wliat  will  hecume  of  us  during  the  intcr- 
TCning  eight  f" 

In  this  passage  the  additional  payments  are  opposed 
to  the  duties.  The  laws  relating  to  the  letting  of  duties 
appear  to  have  been  only  applied  to  them'",  and  the  duties 
themselves  were  not  paid  in  full  until  about  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  this  representation  is  correct,  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  understand  what  these  additional  payments  can  be.  By 
the  sacred  and  public  money,  which  had  been  received  by  pri- 
vate individuals  from  the  state,  notiiing  else  can  be  meant  than 
rents  of  duties  and  lands,  and  fines  which  were  owing  to  the 
public.  Among  these  the  additional  payments  must  be  included, 
according  to  Demosthenes'  own  words.  That  they  were  fines  is 
extremely  improbable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  force  of  the 
word.  What  then  can  they  be,  except  unpaid  rents  of  duties 
aiid  lands?  Are  we  therefore  to  suppose  that  Demosthenes, 
when  he  speaks  of  duties,  only  alluded  to  the  sums  that  were 

"■  r.  730,  731.  "°  Ou  tliiB  poinl  comp.  aliio  p.  732,  I,  2. 
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CHAPrnB  IX. 

Fee9  and  Poj/menU  tqnm  Legal  ProceedmgSi    Prgtmrnma, 

ParasiaiU* 


The  second  head  of  the  public  revenue  comprehends  the  justice 
fees  and  fines. 

This  source  of  income  was  not  by  any  means  inconsiderable. 
Among  the  advantages  which  Sparta  might  expect  to  gain  by 
the  fortification  of  Decelea^  Alcibiades  enumerates  the  loss  which 
the  Athenians  would  sustain  of  the  revenues  from  the  courts  of 
Justice*'^;  as  a  cessation  of  justice  was  caused  by  the  existence 
of  a  war  in  the  country.  The  circumstance  of  Alcibiades  using 
this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  proposal^  proves  that  the 
sum  lost  would  not  have  been  trifling.  The  productiveness  of 
these  imposts  was  increased  by  the  obligation  of  the  allies  to 
try  their  causes  in  Athens^  which  regulation^  inasmuch  as  it 


*7i  Thucyd.  vi.  91.  The  Scholiast 
upon  this  place  ignorantly  and  inac- 
cnrately  mentions  the  fines  in  seve- 
ral lawsuits,  as  e.  g.  in  the  action 
for  bribery  (dttpodoidas),  assault 
(fifipt^f),  syoophancy,  adultery,  fitlse 
r^gistratiofi  (^cvdoypo^r^  by  which 


he  probably  means  ^rcvdcyy/xi^^fy  the 
action  for  false  enrolment  among  the 
public  debtorB),for  malversations  of  am- 
bassadon  {irapimfHa'^las),  and  leaTing 
the  army  (Xfiiroarpariov):  whereas 
upon  all  these  offences  much  severer 
penalties  than  fines  could  be  imposed* 
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incnaued  the  amount  of  the  dicasts'  wages,  and  consequently 
contributed  largely  to  tlie  support  of  the  citizens,  was  of  the 
highest  importance. 

The  justice  fees  and  6ne9  which  here  come  into  considera- 
tion, are,  in  the  first  place,  the  four  mentioned  together  by 
PoUux'",  parostasis,  epobelia,  prytaneia,  and  paracatahole,  of 
which  the  first  and  third  always  accrued  to  the  state,  the  fourth 
probably  in  certain  cases,  the  second  never:  to  which  may  be 
nddrd,  the  damages  assessed  for  offences  (rt^i^/ioTa),  if  they 
were  estimated  in  money,  and  the  fines  imposed  by  law  upon 
unsuccessful  plaintiffs  or  accusers. 

I  will  first  consider  the  prytaneia  {Trpuraveui).  These,  as  is 
well  known,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  deposit  in  court,  beforg 
the  beginning  of  the  suit — not  however  if  the  case  was  referred 
to  an  arbitrator — like  the  Roman  sacramentam:  if  the  plaintiff 
omitted  this  payment,  the  officers  who  introduced  the  cause 
{oi  elaaymyelf)  quashed  the  suit;  the  party  which  lost  the  cause 
paid  both  prytaneia,  that  is  to  say,  his  own  were  forfeited,  and  ' 
he  replaced  the  sum  which  had  been  paid  by  the  successful  ' 
party"*.  The  amount  was  fixed  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  causCj  in  the  pecuniarj-  assessment;  in  a  suit  for  sums  of 
firom  100  to  1000  drachmas,  3  drachmas  was  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  each  party;  for  sums  of  ^m  1001  to  10,000  drachmas, 
30  drachmas'";  for  larger  sums  probably  in  the  same  progres- 
sion. With  regard  to  suits  for  less  than  100  drachmas,  nothing 
is  stated;  probably  no  prytaneia  were  paid  for  them,  a  case  to 
which  Valesius  appears  with  justice  to  refer  a  proverb  preserved 
in  Hesychius"*. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  statement  of  Pollux  is  con- 
firmed by  two  cases  in  judicial  pleadings  which  are  still  extant. 


'''  viii.  37.  I      '"  Heaychini  b  v.  Sm  Kpurarttmi, 

'"  Demoeth.  c.  Evcrg.  rt  Mnesib.  |  V&]es.»dH&ipocrat.p.l66,ed.Gn)no*. 
^fvAo/i.  in  the  pusage  wliich  will  be  Matthice  on  the  other  huid  (MiscelL 
immedutel;  quoted,  Pollux  viii.  sa,  j  Pliilog.  vol.  i.  p.  363,)  refers  this  to  the 
UvpOCnUioO  in  v.  vpvTmnla,  and  '  tlai  nuwriuc  :  the  Ai'ki]  vfipttt  might 
thence  Snidu,  Fhotius,  uid  SchoL  be  abo  undentood :  but  of  this  here- 
Aiiatoph.  Nub.  1139.  tifUr. 

"'  Pollnx  viU.  38.  1 


■■■*ri- 
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«»  ininy  GitiBeiis  had 
the  act  of  amnesty,  olilt 


Callimachnt,  as  mentioned  m ! 
10/XX)  drachmas  against  the  c 
himself  with  a  paragraphe;  but 
order  that  he  might  not      i 
he  most  have  done  if  he  ti 

snbsequentlyy  however^  having  ga 
his  side^  he  again  set  the  cause  < 
he  had  only  to  fear  the  danger  of  h 
defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
which  was  passed  under  the  feUow 
return  of  the  people  from  t    i  1 
accused  before  the       |      m  r 

diarge  of  haying  c  t 

party;  in  order  therefore  to  secure  these  persona  i^painafc  §A* 
yolous  actioni^  he  enacted  that  if  any  one  should  be  aeowA 
contrary  to  the  oath  of  amnesty,  he  could  defend  himselff  hya 
paragraphe,  and  whichever  of  the  two  parties  should  in  tihatfM 
be  found  guilty,  was  to  pay  the  epobelia  to  the  other.  Iht 
orator,  however,  endeavours  to  show  that  Callimachus  wae  fie- 
lating  the  act  of  amnesty,  in  order  that  he  should  not  merely  be 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  the  30  drachmas*'^.  In  this 
case  these  30  drachmas  are  evidently  the  prytaneia:  Isocrates* 
client,  however,  only  reckons  the  prytaneia  for  one  party, 
which  would  be  due  to  him  from  Callimachus,  in  case  the  latter 
person  lost  the  cause;  of  the  other  prytaneia,  which  Callimachus 
bad  already  paid,  he  takes  no  account,  since  his  only  object  is 
to  form  an  antithesis  between  the  additional  payments  whidi 
would  be  made  in  either  case;  these  being  the  prytaneia  to  be 
restored  to  the  successful  party,  in  case  no  paragraphe  was  insti- 
tuted, and  the  prytaneia  together  with  the  epobeha,  which  would 
be  paid  by  one  party  after  the  introduction  of  a  paragraphe. 

Another  clearer  case  occurs  in  the  speech  against  Euergus 
and  Mnesibulus  for  false  testimony,  in  the  works  of  Demos- 
thenes^^*.    The  plaintiff  had  been  cast  in  an  action  for  an 


*^  napayfxuf^  c.  CaUimach.  5—7.     !  the  sum  in  both  places  is  1403  drachmM 

''^  Ibid,  i— 2,  also  9  sqq.  j  2  oboli,  of  which  nothing  can  be  made. 

'J"  r.  1168,  20  sqq.    Cf.  p.  1 102,  20.  |  It  is  a  corruption  from  XHHHdl'I'l'lI 

In  a  recout  manuscript  of  uo  authority,  I  ijiio  XHHHHI^I'lII.    Petit  as  usual 
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ca.  tx.j 

smault  {SUtj  alxiai)  brouglit  against  him  by  Theopli 
which  was  cwnriected  with  a  cross  nctiun,  both  parties  having 
come  forward  aa  plaintiffs;  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  I3I3 
diacfamas  2  oboQ  to  him:  in  this  sum  the  epuhclia  and  the  pry- 
tameia  amounting  to  30  drachmas  are  expressly  included:  the 
fine  was  doubtless  a  round  sum,  and  probably  amounted  to  1 100 
drachmas,  upon  which  supposil^ion  the  epobelia  came  to  18S 
draclimas  2  oboli. 

Kroni  tliis  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  some  grammarians'", 
that  the  prytaneia  were  the  tentli  part  of  the  estimated  damages, 
docs  not  deserve  the  least  credit;  especially  as  we  are  enabled 
Cftsily  to  explain  how  they  fell  into  this  error.  They  state  that 
tlic  prytaneia  were  deposited  by  the  plaintiff  alone,  whereas  they 
were  pwd  by  both  parties;  but  in  the  case  of  a  suit  in  which  any 
pnrty  claimed  an  inheritance  or  an  heiress,  the  paracatabole  was 
paid  by  the  plaintiff  alone,  which  amounted  to  the  tenth  part  of 
the  valuation ;  it  was  with  this  payment  that  they  confounded  the 
prytaneia.  This  confusion  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  state- 
ments of  Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes;  the  latter"* 
informs  us,  that  the  prytaneia,  which  amounted  tu  the  tenth  part 
of  the  valuation,  were  also  called  paracatabole;  the  former"' 
applies  the  statement  that  the  paracatabole  was  the  tenth  part 
of  the  valuation,  to  the  prytaneia  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
and  particularly  mentions  the  identity  of  the  two.     Both  these 


(I^.  AU.  T.  1, 3)  coDfuses  tlie  whole 
]>a8BHge.  Pat  menus  understood  it 
riglillf ,  but  nithoiit  correcting  llic  er- 
ror* of  liie  commDn  rotding.  Instead 
of  jfiX'iat  lUr  Ka\  iKuriv  tpaxP"'  'O' 
Tpf^t  H€u  ftiia  utioXin  r^x-  /Truj^Xurf, 
which  is  manifestly  iinpcrfei't,  eliould 
be  writl*n  ;(iXi'ni  fur  xai  ignrir  fljM);- 
flit  Tl»  Koraiiiiriv,  (tyAa^coira  Si  nai 
tKOTuv  ipaxitat  "o'l  rptU,  Kal  SwdoSaXw 
ripi  ntaStXlar,  (tllliuugh  perli^n  the 
right  place  of  the  nonlH  cai  rptU 
a  before  tpaxi^t.  With  regard  to 
the  poaitiou  of  the  words,  wliich  was 
choten  for  a  rcAaon  which  will  be 
easily  perceived,  compare  Dinarchua 
ap.  IJioQ^.  Ilalicam.  in  vit.  Uiiuircli. 


Xpvirlov  l^ir  arar^pm  AytolfKorTa  *ai 
bumoiriovs  ical  nivri.  The  epobelia  in 
thu  croaa-Buit  was  not  paid  from  tho 
limemn  fixed  \>y  the  adversary,  but 
from  that  at  which  the  party  hiraielf 
hod  assessed  his  opponent:  in  this 
Ciise,  liowever,  both  were  mEuiifcstly 
Ihc  same,  ns  the  accuiato  coincidenco 
of  the  numbers  ihowa. 

''"  I'otlux  ibid,  llesycbius,  Ammo- 
nius,  and  thence  Thomas  Alagister  in 
V.  irpirroi'iicii'. 

'"  SchoL  Nub.  1258. 

'*'  Buid,  ill  rrapaiuiraffoXrj,  Colk- 
cemiDg  these  errore  comp.  also  Pclit 
Leg.  Atl.  V.  I,  9, 
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miten  an  ignorant  enough  to 
tenA  part  of  the  mm  in  raita  i     i        to 
vluch  vera  called  jwytancui"*: 
Tplaot  censnnble  for  stating  that  t 
and  in  the  second  place  for  mention 
the  Cloada  of  Ariatophanei"*.    It  si 
that  this  cdbfiiuon  of  the  pry 
derived  from  an  idiomatacal  am    jj^tf 
in  ita  wider  sense,  the  htter  expi 
money  paid  in  conrt;  hence  i^ain, 
the  parastaais  and  psncatabole  as 
may  accordingly  be  included  n 
genoral  meanit^;,  but  they  an 
the  paracatabole  in  ita  more  1 
can  the  latter,  as  Hanaaac  an 
prytaneia. 

With  the  prytanoa  the  poraalasiB  (i  lafMfa-Too-t;,  wapaicari- 
wTttffit)  was  indmatdy  connected.  T  p^  of  the  arbitraton  -. 
or  diaetette  waa  called  by  this  name'**,  rith  which  we  have  b»  ' 
concern  in  this  place,  as  it  waa  paid  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  dieetetffi,  and  not  into  the  public  treasury:  and  to  this  pay- 
ment  the  words  of  Harpocratioii  refer,  when  he  explains  the 
parastasis  to  be  a  drachma,  which  was  deposited  by  persons 
who  carried  on  private  law-suits.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere 
was  another  parastasis  of  unknown,  but  probably  very  small, 
amount,  and  the  same  in  all  cases:  perhaps  tliis  one  was  not 
more  than  a  drachma,  end  was  doubtless  received  by  the 
state"*.  According  to  Aristotle"',  it  was  paid  before  a  pubUc 
action   to   the   thesmothetee,    if    a   foreigner   was   accused  of 


the  I 

h  part  was  always  puij^  I 

the  prytaneia  alone  io  f 

1  however  be  obserrd,  I 

ith  the  paracatabtde  it  I 

;  for  when  used  I 

n  denotes  any  sum  <^  I 

I  Etymol(^i8t  expUnil 

tical***.    The  prytaneia  I 

•(WXtabole  in  its  nofv  1 

t  for  ■■  bat  reason  the  same  m  l 

ufication ;  and  still  leH ~] 

,  be  classed  among  tha  ] 


'"  Bchol.Ve^.  6S7.  Suidas  in  wpv- 
roMiov  mud  wpoKaraffoK^. 

<"  Vi.  1181,  1267.  The  Scholiast 
on  the  Cloada  (vs.  1193}  laja  that  the 
prjtanaa  were  s  drachma  jwid  into 
the  pnUic  treaaur]',  confonnding  them 
with  the  puaatBiia, 

"*  Inicrat.  c.  Lochit.  3,  with  the 
notea  of  Valedua  ad  Haipocrat.  De- 
inoath.  c.  Putteaet.  p.  978, 20;  Har- 


pocratioii, Fhotina,  and  Snidaa,  in 
KaraSo^lj,  Etjlnol.  i. 

'"  See  book  iL  ch.  is. 

'"  From  which  the  statement  of  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  Iin), 
quoted  above  in  note  183,  idaj  pro- 
bably be  explained. 

'"  Ath.  PoUt.  ap,  Ilftrpocrat.  Phot. 
in  irapaiTTtiuii.  See  Pollux  viii.  8; 
Phot,  io  iroiMuaTaonKril. 
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^^Bfing  ilie^ly  introduced  himself  among  the  citizens  (7/>00^ 
^^wiit),  or  was  charged,  after  an  accusation  of  this  kind,  with 
^^Bring  obtained  a  favourable  verdict  by  bribery  {ypa<f)r]  Smpo- 
^^i>'lttf)x  again  in   suits  concerning  false  enrolment  among  the 
public  debtors  {-^ytuSeyypaifi^i),  for  false  summoning   (ijrevSo- 
tXtfias),    conspiracy  (0ov\evaeQis),  false   erascnient  from  the 
li«t  of  the  public  debtors  (,aypa<tilov'),  and  for  adultery  {fioi- 
j(eiat).     This    is    not  a   complete    enumeration    of   the    public 
actions"*;  the  author  however  appears    only    to    have   quoted 
them  as  examples,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  para- 
stasis  was  paid  in  all  other  indictments  {ypatftal)  brought  before 
the  thcsmothetie,  and  in  all  other  public  actions.     It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  deposited  by  the  plaintiff  alone,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  out  his  adversary,  and  of  introducing  the 
action. 

It  is  verj-  certain  that  parastasis  and  prj-taneia  were  never 
pwd  together;  for  both  of  them  had  the  same  object,  viz.  of 
commencing  the  cause:  it  may  however  be  well  inquired,  in 
what  cases  the  one  or  the  other  payment  was  made,  an  inves- 
tigation which  has  not  as  yet  been  undertaken  by  any  writer. 
Omitting  then  the  parastasis  of  the  diattete;,  I  assert,  that  in 
private  law-suits  {ISiai  Hxat.)  prytaneia  alone,  and  no  para- 
stasis, were  paid,  and  conversely  that  in  the  public  actions  (BUai 
Srj/iotriat,  itanjyopiat,  ypaifiai)  parastasis  alone,  and  no  pryta- 
neia. We  even  learn  from  examples,  that  prytaneia  were  paid 
in  private  and  parastasis  in  public  causes :  thus  the  former 
were  deposited  in  cases  of  debt ;  as,  for  example,  Strepsiadea' 
creditor  in  the  Clouds  threatens  him  with  depositing  the  pry- 
taneia'". This  regulation  is  quite  intelligible.  All  private 
causes,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  instituted  for 
assaults,  referred  to  wrongs  for  which  fines  had  been  appointed 
by  law"*,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  be  altered,  except  that  in 
actions  for  damages  the  plaintiff  so  far  appointed  the  fine,  that 
he  estimated  his  own  injury'*';  in  which  case  an  alteration  in 

"*  6ee    MMtliUe    MiicelL    Philog.  I  kted  by  fiDs,  whether  it  had  ihe  iiBtur* 
voL  L  p.  247  "n-  I  of  damages  or  of  puniahment. 

'"  V*  1267.  "'  See  below  chsp.  II. 

'**  The  word  ti/iij^ui  ia  here  tnuw-  I 
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^  eatimate  ixinld  ian^  lone  iMen  iaad*  bj 
wiih  the  consent  of  the  jdaintiff.  Ben 
eenld  be  fixed  with  oertson^. 

Again,  in  a  prirate  oauae       j 
of  money  or  money's  worth  frt 
he  was  Mmsdf  to  racave :  it 
be  Bul^eot  to  the  payment  of , 
tii6  determination  of  the  pn 
to  great  difficulties,    and        n 
impossible.    For  if  ^ther  loss 
of  property,  or  atimia,  were 
hare  been  impossible  to  estii        1 
as  they  were  always     :cd  aoc    di 
He  fines  in  public  «  ali 

fteqaent  alterations,  and  if  the 
place  in  eases  of  this  ripti< 

fixed  according  to  the  est  te  of 
bat  sa  we  find  no  mention  i 
aafely  condude  that  H  did  4  wist  When  for  i 
^schines,  in  his  action  against  Ctesiphon  for  illegat  proceedings 
{ypiuft^  ■jrapavofitav),  estimates  the  damages  at  50  talents,  the 
prytaneia  of  both  parties  would  together  have  amounted  to  a 
talent,  the  payment  of  which  would  have  fallen  upon  the  losing 
party:  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  anywhere  alluded  to,althott^ 
the  far  inferior  loss  of  1000  drachmas,  which  the  plaintiff  was 
to  pay  in  case  he  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  voteaj 
is  repeatedly  mentioned. 

Moreover  the  public  plaintiff  did  not  pursue  his  own  advan- 
tage; and  if  he  gained  the  cause,  the  state,  or  whoever  was  tbe 
injured  party,  and  not  the  accuser,  received  the  fine.  It  would 
not  therefore  have  been  just  that  he  should  pay  any  prytaneia. 
It  was  also  against  the  interest  of  the  state  to  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  public  actions,  by  compelling  the  deposit  of  pry- 
taneia. Tbe  only  payment  required  in  the  case  which  haa  been 
just  quoted,  was  the  penalty  of  the  thousand  drachmas  imposed 
upon  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  frivolous  acca- 
sations;  and  in  cases  in  which  a  private  money  suit  was  mixed 
with  a  public  action,  the  epobelia  was  exacted :  the  parastasls 
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Jiowever  appears  to  have  had  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  to  have 
signified  that  the  cause  was  commenced.  In  every  other  ce 
the  state  decided  all  public  actions  gratis,  as  they  related  to  mat- 
ters concerning  its  own  interest,  and  the  fines  were  afterwarda 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense. 

There  were,  however,  some  public  actions  from  which  the 
plaintiR',  in  case  he  gained  his  cause,  obtained  some  advantage 
at  the  same  time  that  he  prosecuted  the  offender ;  in  such  cases 
as  these  the  plaintiff  paid  the  prytaneia  for  one  party,  liut  the 
plaintiff  alone.  Thus  a  law  enacted,  that  whoever  dag  up  otive- 
ti«es,  excepting  upon  particular  occasions,  should  pay  to  the 
state  a  fine  of  100  drachmas  for  each  tree,  and  an  equal  sum  to 
the  plaintiff:  "the  plaintiff  however  was  to  pay  the  prytaneia 
for  his  own  share""."  'lliiswas  a  public  action;  for  the  interest 
of  the  community,  and  not  of  any  individual,  was  damnified  by 
the  diminution  of  the  culture  of  olives,  and  all  persons  were  at 
liberty  to  accuse.  Now  since  the  payment  of  the  prj'taneia  ia 
expressly  enjoined  in  this  law,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  not 
commonly  required  in  pubhc  actions,  since  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  insert  this  clause.  The  reason  how- 
erer  why  the  plaintiff  alone  was  bound  to  pay  them  is,  that  he 
might  derive  individual  advantage  from  the  introduction  of  the 
cause,  in  case  he  was  successful;  so  that  considered  in  this  bght 
it  was  his  private  suit:  thus  the  Roman  law  made  the  injury  of 
the  prffitorian  album  a  private  cause  (causa  privata),  although 
the  privilege  of  accusation  was  free  to  any  person  {incauaapopn- 
lari).  The  defendant  however  did  not  deposit  any  prytaneia, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  damnify  the  private  interest  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  on  his  side  the  cause  was  entirely  public. 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  public  action,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  might  advance  his  own  interests,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  state.  This 
was  the  phasis  (or  information),  which  form  of  proceeding  might 
l>e  instituted  either  in  the  case  of  robbery  of  public  property, 
or  in  offences  concerning  trade,  custom  duties,  and  mines,  syco- 

'•'  Upvrania  fti  Ti9irv  A  Biukoh'  toS  avmv  iiipovt.  Lei.  ap.  Demostli.  c. 
MacnrL  p.  ID74,  IS. 
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Lblic^and  not  as  his  prirUt 
t  Rvirded  to  the  plaintiff,  if 
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,  if  iht  propertj'  of  the  OaU 
the  customs,  if  tlic  custom 
I;  to  the  orphans,  if  tbe 
enled.     Consequently  an 
nwtasU,  and  no  prytanm;    ' 
but  in  <»dar  to  repr        fnvo)  contiDns,  the  accuser  -m* 

aubjected  to  the  risk  of  t^  t  L  drachmas,  and  on  certain 

occuioiu  to  the  epobelia,  if  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of 

the  votes'**. 

<  But  what  -wen  the  regolatioiu  if  the  injured  party  himself 
came  forwird  an  acoosert  In  this  <  aae  two  different  metho«ls  J 
may  be  conceived  to  have  existed,  A  case  which  would  justify  f 
the  institution  of  a  phasis,  admitted  of  being  viewed  in  a  donUe 
light;  and  the  plaintiff,  whom  it  individually  concerned,  could, 
as  I  am  convinced,  select  which  of  the  two  he  would  adopt. 
Thus,  for  example,  redress  might  be  obtained  for  an  assault 
either  by  a  private  (Bi>ct}  aUias)  or  a  public  action  (Blmi  or 
ypaff>il  v0pea)t),  according  as  the  plaintiff  chose:  so  as  we  leant 
from  Demosthenes,  the  law  intentionally  allowed  in  very  many 
cases  not  two  only,  but  even  four  different  methods  of  proceed- 
ing, in  order  that  every  person  might  choose  according  to  his 
disposition  and  circumstances:  for  instance,  a  person  might  in- 
stitute a  private  action  for  a  theft  of  property  exceeding  50 
drachmas,  and  among  public  actions,  the  common  action,  the 
airarfoyif  and  the  ephegesis;  there  were  also  four  different 
forms  of  proceeding  in  a  case  of  impiety,  and  so  with  almost 
every  other  offence'".      Tlie  correctness  of  this   assertion  u 


"  Pollax  viii  41,  -18.  i  tbia  poinl  see  more  particnlarij  H»- 

*  See  below  dutp.  10,  IS,  raid.  ADimadv.  iv.  7,  8. 

>  Demasth.  c  Audrot  p.  601.    On  I 
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proved  by  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Athenian  law.  In  the  same 
Tnaiiner  tlic  law,  in  an  instance  in  which  private  property  had 
been  damaged,  either  allowed  a  case  which  justified  the  proce- 
dure by  phasis.  to  be  in  fact  brought  on  as  a  phasis  or  a  public 
suit  (which  eourse  a  person  who  had  not  received  any  injury,  in 
case  he  wished  to  come  forward  as  accuser,  was  always  com- 
pelled to  take),  or  the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  only  to  found 
a  private  action  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  own 
rights.  By  the  former  method  of  proceeding  the  plaintiff 
brought  the  defendant  into  greater  hazard,  as  the  latter  was  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  not  only  of  a  fine,  but  also  of  imprisonment 
and  death;  at  the  same  time  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of 
tlie  thousand  drachmas,  and  also  of  the  cpohclia,  if  he  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes.  In  the  latter  case  the  defen- 
dant was  exposed  to  less  risk,  and  the  plaintiff  was  not  subject 
to  the  loss  of  the  thousand  drachmas,  but  only  of  the  cpobelia. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  prytancia,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
they  were  required  in  the  first  case,  as  the  injured  party  came 
forward  solely  in  the  character  of  public  accuser,  and  the  fine 
which  lie  received  would  liJive  been  equally  paid  to  him  if  ano- 
ther person  had  been  plaintiff:  in  the  latter  case,  however,  pry- 
taneia  were  unquestionably  required,  as  the  cause  was  merely  a 
private  suit. 

It  is  probable  that,  unless  some  particular  cause  of  animosity 
or  zeal  existed,  the  method  of  the  private  suit  was  generally 
preferred;  and  we  have  still  two  law-suits  extant,  which  might 
have  justified  a  phasis,  and  were  nevertheless  instituted  as  pri- 
vate causes.  Pollux  expressly  states  that  the  action  against 
guardians  [Bitctj  f-jrtTpoirij^)  was  a  public  suit,  and  adds,  that 
any  person  who  wished  it  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  guar- 
dian in  behalf  of  the  injured  orphans'";  and  yet  in  another 
place  he  calls  it  a  private  suit'":  so  again  the  author  of  the 
Lexicon  Rhetorioum  considers  the  action  for  the  omission  of 
the  letting  of  orphans'  property  as  a  phasis,  and  at  the  same 


"*  Pollux  (viii,  3S)  calls  H  the  Simi  I  "'  viii  31.  Heroldna  AniuiadT.  in 
t'iriTpowtit  Aqruwin.  'E^qryap  Ty  ffov-  SalouM,  Otwerv.  til.  4 , 6,  also  coiuiden 
Xo/Urif  ypdif>ta6iu  rop  iiciTponor  tmip  that  tho  Bi'mj  Anrpoirqc  WU  A  private 
rw  abtKovitiwr  ipjm^r.  \  rait. 
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It  is  indeed  evident  from  Ae 
that '  action  was  not  a  pfaasis,  bat 
fireqoently  complains  that 
ep(  dia,  to  which  his  propel^ 
Iwbii  1  tooldnot  in  ftbneHktn 
applied  in  his  case**'. .  Agun,  t  aotun  had  been  k  phaa^ 
be  woold  have  spoken  of  the  the  nd  drachmae,  whiok  sMt 
have  been  pud  in  the  aame  cai  to  liidi  the  qiobeliB  efipM. 
Bnt  of  this  payment  be  saya  n  a  rord.  Or  «■«  we  to  wap' 
pose,  that  in  the  action  agunst  gu  ms  the  pbana  iteeltf,  wUdi 
in  all  other  cases  was  a  public  suit,  became  a  private  one,  wiA 
this  difference  only,  that  any  person  had  the  liberty  of  accusing! 
This  is  apparently  the  notion  which  the  author  of  the  Lexicoa 
Rhetoricum  had  formed  of  this  point,  as  he  calls  the  pbasis  a 
species  of  public  and  private  action,  and  the  latter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  omission  of  the  letting  of  orphans'  property;  hia 


'"  Lex.  Seg.  p.  313,  cf.  p.  315; 
EtymoL  in  v,  ^cii,  Phot,  in  v.  ^oo-it, 
particulvlj  in  the  second  article,  and 
Epitome  of  Harpocration,  quoted  by 
the  commentators  upon  Pollux  viii,  47. 

"*  To  this  action  the  words  of  Pol- 
ios viii.  31  (Sun})  lUtrSinrtms  oUov 
•honld  be  referred.  Uudlwtlcker  is 
ineorreot  in  mppodng  (von  den  DiH- 
t«t«n,  p.  143,)  that  the  din)  fiurBrnfft-ot 
oUmi  is  the  Mine  ■■  the  action  for  the 
pkyment  of  bouse-reot  (Bin]  ii-ouiav), 
an  error  into  which  he  was  probably 
led  from  the  difference  between  olxot 
and  aUla  in  the  Athenian  law  having 
Mraped  him.    Iletaldui  has   pointed 


out  the  meaning  of  oUot  correctly  in 
his  Animadv.  in  Salmas.  Obaerrat.  iiL 
6,  10. 

**°  Id  the  speeches  against  Nieo' 
stratus  and  ngainst  Theocrino,  neitlwr 
of  which,  however,  is  by  DemoBthenat. 
The  latter  was  considered  bjr  Gslfi. 
machus  to  be  the  work  of  DatBaa> 
Ihenes,  but  Dionysiua  sad  the  graatar 
number  of  authorities  indnde  it  in  the 
worlcs  of  Dinarchiis,  and  justly  give  it 
a  place  among  the  public  oratiom. 
See  the  Life  of  Dinarchus  by  Dioay- 


"'  P.  834,  a 
p.  SBO,  0. 


,p.  836,  U,  p.  841,  a. 
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Statement,  however,  is  probably  founded  upon  a  confusion,  the 
origin  of  which  was,  that  the  sultject  of  a  phasis  could  equally 
l>e  the  subject  of  a  private  cause;  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  ^vemmeut  that  offences  connected  with  guardianship 
should  be  treated  as  pubhc  actions,  as  well  as  offences  relating 
to  harbours,  custom  duties,  and  mines,  and  sycophancy,  in 
order  to  give  greater  protection  to  orphans.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  Photius,  who  for  the  most  part  coincides  with  the 
Lexicon  Rhetoricum,  opposes  the  phasis  regarding  the  property 
of  orphans,  to  the  public  actions,  hut  yet  does  not  distinctly 
call  it  a  private  suit;  so  that  the  grammarians  do  not  themselves 
appear  to  have  formed  any  precise  notion  of  the  subject.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  as,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  actio 
tule/a  of  the  ward  against  the  guardian,  at  the  end  of  the  guar- 
dianship, for  a  restitution  of  the  property  taken  from  him 
(hiring  the  minority,  was  a  private  suit,  and  the  actio  auspecti  of 
a  third  person  against  the  guardian  who  acted  dishonestly  during 
the  tutelage  was  a  quasi-public  (ijuati  imblica)  suit,  so  in  the 
Athenian  law,  a  distinction  of  the  following  nature  existed  be- 
tween the  actions  against  guardians;  viz.,  the  pubhc  action  was 
the  phasis,  not  being  however,  as  in  the  Roman  law,  limited  to 
&  third  person,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  guardianship"*, 
and  the  private  suit  was  the  Stxi;  eirnpotr^t  and  ftta-daaeas  oIkov. 
The  grammarians  then  appear,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  in  error 
when  they  call  the  5i'x>7  itnrpo'rr)<;  and  fiiaBatatan  alicov  a  public 
action'",  and  secondly,  when  they  call  the  phasis  in  actionii 


*'  A  public  action  Kgainst  t,  fran- 
dulent  ^usrdiui  ii  extant  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Ljsias  Kgainst  Diogei ton,  where 
lie  8pe«k*  of  the  erlrrme  of  danger 
(JaTform  Kaivrat,  p.  893  ad  Gn.)  which 
alludea  to  the  penalty  of  deatli.  It  ii 
inatilated  by  a  third  pereon,  but  after 
the  concluuon  of  lheguardiaii«hip,and 
the  paving  of  the  accounts  Th«t  the 
iDJored  party  was  also  empowered  to 
bring  on  thii  kind  of  action,  I  do  Dot 
God  anywhere  eKpmsly  stated;  bnt  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  tnch  waa 
the  CMe,  if   we  may  judge  (rom  the 


spuit  of  the  Athenian  law,  by  which 
the  greatest  liberty  in  the  selection  of 
the  mode  of  proceeding  was  allowed. 

"'  It  may  be  eauly  percmv«d  how 
Pollux,  who  alone,  ai  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, calls  tlie  Sin;  /mrpoir^  a  pnblic 
suit,  was  led  into  this  notion.  For 
after  having  correctly  mentioned  the 
Swi]  nrirpinrqt  and  tHvOittnits  oUov  in 
the  enumeraUon  of  the  private  suits, 
he  returns  to  it  only  incidentally  in 
viii.  SB,  in  the  word*  iwpoaTaomi  M 
mrA  rw  ob  ■vfi^mtv  wpaaranir  ftrroi- 
Ktf-  aXX'  ovnf  (as  ahould  be  read  for 
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s  that  *      miblic  aetkm  or  tiia  iihsMt 
and  the  private  suit,  were  both  called  iltni  iwifrpowi^ 
Bma€m9  oXkov. 

There  is  a  corresponding  resemblance  betweoi  the 
ings  against  Aphobns^  and  the  law-suit  detailed  in  tho 
against  Dionysodoms.  The  defendant,  as  is  plnii  frona  Iha 
duurges  of  the  accuser,  had  not  onlyinjorad  him^  but  also 
gressed  the  conmierdal  laws;  consequently  he  might  haw 
prosecuted  for  this  latter  offence  by  a  phasis;  yet  it  ii 
from  the  whole  speech,  that  this  matter  was  taken  ap  aii  a  pii^ 
Tate  suit,  and  we  therefore  hear  nothing  of  the  poasiUa  lose  ef 
tbe  thousand  dradimas,  but  only  that  the  pbdntifl^  in  oaae  ef 
fidlure,  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  epobelia***.  We  do  no^ 
indeed,  in  either  of  these  two  law-suits,  find  any  mentiflai'of  IliB 
prytaneia,  an  omission  in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable; 
for  their  loss  and  restitution  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
as  they  were  deposited  in  all  private  causes  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  private  action  for  an  assault,  that  no  allusion  to 
this  payment  need  be  expected.  ApoUodorus  also  in  the  first 
oration  against  Stephanus'°%  in  an  action  for  debt,  in  which  we 
know  with  certainty  from  Aristophanes  that  the  prytaneia  were 
always  required,  only  remarks  that  he  should  have  to  pay  the 
epobelia  in  addition,  silently  implying  the  loss  and  restitution 
of  the  prytaneia. 


avrr))  fu¥  di^/uxrio,  wnrtp  Kal  ^  rrjs  cVi- 
rpoir^f.  *£($y  y^  r^  /3ovXo/ici^  ypd' 
f^irBai  rhv  Mrponov  \m*p  ro>v  adticov- 
futmv  6p(fM»&v,  Here  it  occurred  to 
him  accidentally,  that  the  guardian 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person, 
▼iz.  by  a  phasis,  and  thus  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  dim; 
iwirpotr^s  was  a  public  suit,  although 
he  had  before  stated  it  to  be  a  private 


suit.  The  first  account  he  appears 
however  to  have  derived  from  good 
authority;  the  accidental  observatioa 
evidently  came  from  hb  own  head* 
and  therefore  it  deserves  but  little 
credit. 

«»*  P.  1284,  2. 

'^^  P.  1103,  15,  vpwrotjiXwf  dc  t^p 
cirtt/SfXiay, 
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Heiresses  {eiTtic\T}poi)  were  under  the  peculiar  protection 
of  the  state.  If,  therefore,  any  person  laid  claim  to  an  heiress 
whom  another  person  wished  to  marry,  as  having  a  better  right 
to  her,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  the  parastasis  as  in  a  public 
action'**.  One  description  of  actions,  \tz.,  the  eisangelia  for 
nial -treatment  of  the  helpless,  for  example,  of  an  heiress,  of 
jiarents  on  the  part  of  children,  and  orphans  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  (KateaxTefos  einicXi^pou,  yovirav,  optjxiuaiy),  which  was 
commenced  before  the  archon  eponymus,  received  from  the 
state  a  considerable  preference,  in  the  exemption  from  pryta- 
neia  and  parastasis;  and  even  if  the  accuser  did  not  obtain  b 
single  vote,  he  was  not,  according  to  Isseus,  exposed  to  any 
risk"".  It  is  also  to  be  obsen-ed,  that  this  was  a  pubhc  suit, 
since  every  person  was  allowed  to  accuse  either  by  instituting 
an  eisangeha'",  or  a  common  indictment  (ypaipi})*":  and  the 
probable  reason  why  Pollux""  enumerates  it  among  the  private 
suits, is, that  for  the  same  wrong  which  justi6ed  a  pubUc  action,- 
the  party  injured  {for  example,  the  ward  after  the  cessation  oi't 
his  minority)  coidd  seek  redress  Ijy  a  private  one.  ' 

Another  particular  exceptiorj  also  existed  in  the  actions  for 
assault.  Isocrates  mentions*",  that  public  and  private  suits 
{ypa^l  Kal  SiKai)  might  be  instituted  for  an  assault  {Sfipis) 
without  depositing  any  sacramenlum  (irapaKaraffoXi)),  which 
preference  existed  in  this  case  alone.  In  tliis  statement  there 
is  a  trifling  discrepancy  with  Isteus,  who  mentions  that  the 
eisangelia  before  the  archon  was  the  only  one  devoid  of  hazard. 
According  to  Isocrates,  however,  the  private  action  for  an 
assault  at  least,  was  completely  free  from  risk,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  with  the  public  suit,  which,  if  this  exemp- 


■•  Andoc.  de  MysU  p.  GO  i      "°  ""'  ^'" 

■^  ktcuB  lit!  Pytrhi  Ilered.  p.  44,        *"  C  Lochit.  3.   See  Vaks  ad  Uar- 
45,  and    thence    IInqn>cnition    in  v.    pocraL  in  v.  m^wKorofJuX^,  Sigon.  R. 


.  6.     W1.0C 


•  Imbus  lit  sup.  Compare  De-  full  account  of  the  fli'jnj  aiViat  and 
moMh.  c.  PanlBeiH-t.  p.  97U  sqq.  He-  |  vffp*nt,  may  find  it  in  Heraldus  Ob- 
rald.  Aniniadv.  in  Salmaa.  OlMervat.  I  terv.  et  Emend,  c.  4S— 48,  and  in  Iiis 
iii.  14,4,  Malthiffi  Miscell.  riiilt^.  p.  '  AnimadT.  in  Salinas.  Obser.  od  1.  A. 
234  1,1.  I  ot  It.  ii  D,  uji).  and  iii.  paiMiiii. 

•«  Orat  c.  Tlnwrin.  p.  1333,  14.       | 
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tion  did  not  extend  to  it,  would  lur 
the  loss  of  the  thousand  drachmas: 
in  the  first  case,  if  the  plaintiff 
Totes  on  his  side,  a  point  as  to  whidi  we  are  at 
uninformed.  Nor  was  it  only  in  actions  tar 
no  aacramentnm  was  necessary,  since  it  was  not  paid  in  -Ai 
eisangelia  above-mentioned.  Whether,  however^  the 
ments  of  the  two  orators  can  or  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
another,  thos  much  is  certain^  that  in  the  action  far  an 
the  aocoser  paid  nothing  for  the  introduction  of  the 
well  as  in  the  case  of  which  Isttus  speaks:  wliidi  wu  sa 
arranged  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor  the  means  of  tiiirtmiiig 
themsdves  against  the  oppresuon  of  the  ridi  and  noUe^  a  pro* 
(erence  founded  upon  a  democratic,  imd  we  may  btddly  aajy  a 
truly  humane  principle;  and  for  this  i-eason  also  the  twytanaiai 
nthich  were  paid  in  all  other  priva  (sauses,  were  not  mpani 
in  private  actions  for  assault.  N<  ithstanding  thia^  the  pay- 
ment of  the  prytaneia  took  place  in  the  action  for  nasadt 
contained  in  the  speech  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibnlua. 

This  law-suit,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  was,  however, 
of  a  mixed  kind;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty  may  be  derived.  The  client  of  the  Pseudo- 
Demosthenes  and  his  adversary  Theophemus  had  beaten  one 
another  with  cudgels:  one  of  them  instituted  a  private  action 
for  an  assault  {BUrj  al/cias)y  and  the  other  person  did  pre* 
cisely  the  same;  it  was  therefore  a  cross-suit  (avTt7pa^). 
But  the  latter  method  of  proceeding  was  particularly  guarded 
against  by  the  fear  of  the  epobelia,  as  it  would  have  given  rise 
to  vexatious  persecution  from  one  party*'*;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  preference  granted  to  the  action  for  an  assault,  viz., 
that  it  should  be  introduced  without  any  payment  of  money, 
ceased  at  the  very  moment  when  the  suspicion  of  a  vexatious 
intention  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  cross-suit.  The 
first  plaintiff,  who  merely  instituted  an  action  for  assault, 
paid  no  prytaneia;  but  the  plaintiff  in  the  cross  action  was 
compelled  to  deposit  them;  by  doing  which  he  at  the  same 


tit 


See  below,  chap.  10. 
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oe  entaUed  the  payment  of  them  upon  the  first  plaintiff,  who 
'  tbia  time  had  beoome  defendant.  If  either  party  lost  his 
luse  without  having  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  on  his  side — 
s,  for  example,  the  client  of  Demosthenes  in  the  speech  above 
[uoted— in  the  first  )tlace  his  prytaneia  were  forfeited  to  tlie 
itate,  and  he  was  obliged  to  replace  the  prytaneia  of  the  suc- 
cessful party:  in  the  second  place,  he  had  to  pay  tlie  fine  to  his 
adversary:  and  lastly,  he  had  to  pay  to  the  opponent  the  epo- 
belia  for  the  fine  at  which  he  had  assessed  his  injury. 

These  monies,  the  prytaneia  and  the  parastasis,  were  used, 
like  the  parastasis  of  the  diaiteta,  for  paying  the  wages  of  the 
dicasts;    of   the   prj'taneia   in   particular,   as   being   the   most 
important,  it  is  mentioned,  that  they  were  applied  to  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  courts  of  justice*".     The  prytaneia  have  therefore 
been  compared  with  the  fees  of  the  Koroan  courts;  and  this 
analogy  has  been   supgwrted   by  a    passage  in  Aristophanes, 
which,  however,  does  not  prove  that  tlie  dicasts  received  the 
prytaneia  at  Athens  immediately,  as  the  Komans  received  tbeir 
fees'".     On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  Scabger''  has  started  the 
singidar  notion,  that  the  corresponding  payment  at  Rome  were 
not  the  justice  fees,  but  the  sportula  which  was  given  by  the 
nobles  of  Rome  tu  their  chents,  in  money  or  victuals,  confound- 
ing them  with  the  public  feasts  in  the  prytanemn.     If  by  th< 
fees  of  justice,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  we  understan 
the  payment  received  directly   by  the  judges,  the  prytane 
cannot  be  called  fees;  but  although  not  the  same  in  name  thi 
were  so  in  substance,  and  the  only  difference  was  that  th 
were  paid  into  the  public  coffers,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
some   places,  and   the  state  then  paid  the  judges   with   f 
money.     For  this  reason  Aristophanes'"  reckons  the  prytw 
among  the  public  revenues,  which  is  also  the  account  give' 


•"  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Aib,  i.  16,  Pol- 
lux TiiL  38,  Buidas  uid  Photius  in  v. 
wpvTiatia,-wheTt  bjthe  6W)0  the  judge* 

"•  NchoL  Arutopb.  Nub.  1130, 
Suidas  in  v.  trpvrartiei',  gluMia  quoted 


by  Kiihn  ad  Polluc.  viii.  38,  C 
ad  Athen.  vi.  p.  237  F.  refer 
Arittoph.  Nub.  law,  Spanhi 
Nub.  11B3. 

"*  D«  Kiaeud.  Temp. 

*"  Bee  above,  nolo  4. 
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8ui(las  and  Pliotius'":  tlie  presidents  of  the  courts  of  justkc 
assigned  them  to  the  proper  authority,  which  was  doubtica 
the  office  of  the  colacreta;.  For  the  colacreta  had  the  duty  d' 
managing  the  feasts  in  the  prj-taneum,  for  which,  as  their  ram  i 
sufficiently  proves,  the  prylaneia  were  originally  assigned,  at  li 
time  when  law-suits  were  received  and  introduced  in  the  prf- 
taneum"";  the  same  officers  also  distributed  the  wages  of  tlH' 
dicasts,  after  their  introduction  as  a  regular  stipend,  and  tbC' 
prytaneia  were  then  naturally  appointed  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  this  salary.  But  how  great  must  have  been  the  num- 
ber of  law-suits  in  order  to  deftly  the  wages  of  the  dicasts, 
amounting  to  about  150  talents!  Xenophon  gives  us  to  undai^ 
stand,  that  it  chiefly  was  the  law-suits  of  the  allies  which  made* 
it  possible  to  pay  the  dicasts  out  of  the  prytaneia;  at  the  saiHS> 
time,  as  has  been  above  remarked,  additional  money  mtut 
have  been  supplied  from  other  sources ;  for  it  is  not  crcdiblti 
that  the  prytaneia  were  ever  alone  sufficient;  and,  momoTttf) 
the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  only  one  of  those  deniocrstio 
forms,  under  which  the  public  money  was  to  be  divided  amoi^ 
the  people. 


Chapter  X. 

Fees  upon  Appeals.     The  Paracatabole  and  the  Epobelia. 

Anotiibb  description  of  the  payments  made  in  the  courts  <^ 
justice  was  the  fee  (wapajSoXon)*"  upon  appeals  (e'^^trcir),  con- 
cerning which  nothing  is  known  accurately.  The  paracatabole 
was,  however,  a  fee  of  nearly  the  same  nature:  this  was  a  pay- 
ment  which   was   made   by   any   person   who   either  claimed 


*''    nplTIUVUI  :         VpotloSoS        tit      TO 

ttftiAruif  Kararaaaoiihiti.  Cf-  Lex. 
8^.  p.  19S,  17.  Valeniu  (ad  Maiu- 
MC  ad  Hkrpoomt  p.  328,  ed  Gronov.) 
and  KtWIer  (ad  Nnb.  1 134)  have  given 
A  correct  general  view  of  the  quesLion. 
"■  Thi«  it  the  meaning  of  Buidas  in 
v.  vpvnuvKwaiidropaxara^iiX^iScliol. 


Ariatt^li.  Nub.  1130.  Concerning  Um 
colacretffi  see  book  ii.  ch.  6,  and  on 
the  pay  of  ttie  dicasto,  book  ii.  ch.  IIL 
■"  This  is  Ihe  term  used  by  Aiitto- 
Ue;  by  laMr  wri:urs  it  was  called 
iiapa^\uiy,  Pollux  viii.  63;  see  Sal. 
mas.  M.  U.  V.  p.  lOS;  Uudtw«lcker 
von  deu  Diiilet«n,  p.  137. 


^H» 
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•tvfifjTei)  from  the  state  any  confiscnted  property,  or  from 
individuals  an  estate  adjudged  to  him,  snd  it  was  forfeited  if  the 
p&rty  loBt  his  suit.  Ilie  fifth  part  of  the  property  claimed 
(rStv  afi^ur^}jTovfi.€vii»/)  was  paid  before  the  action  as  paracatft' 
l><>le,  if  the  party  laid  claim  to  confiscated  property;  and  the 
tenth  part  if  he  claimed  an  inheritance  or  property  of  heir- 
esses'", and  in  fact  the  payment  took  place  at  the  preliminary 
inTcstigation  into  the  case  (avdicpia-ts)'" .  The  similarity  of 
both  cases  with  the  appeal  may  be  seen  from  tins  fact,  that  alt 
confiscations  of  property  were  founded  upon  a  judicial  verdict, 
and  whoever  laid  claim  to  proi)erty  thus  forfeited,  if  he  did  not 
in  strictness  of  speech  appeal  against  the  decision,  yet  appealed 
against  its  application  to  a  particular  object;  the  resemblance 
is  also  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  paracatabole 
Vita  only  paid  in  cases  relating  to  the  inlieritance  of  property, 
when  the  plaintiff  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  an  inheritance 
already  adjudged  to  another  person  {(VtSmcaJofieva)"',  so  that 
in  this  instance  also  an  appeal  was  made  against  a  former  legal 
decision. 

in  both  varieties  of  the  paracatabole  the  questions  arise,  by 
whom  was  it  received,  if  the  party  who  had  deposited  it  lost  the 
cause,  and  whether  other  justice  fees  and  fines  could  he  com- 
bined with  it.  In  order  to  determine  these  problems,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  premise  the  following  observations.  The  pay- 
ments made  in  law  suits  were  of  three  kinds:  in  the  first  place, 
there  were  mere  justice  fees,  such  as  prytaneia  and  parastasis, 
which  the  unsuccessful  party  paid;  in  the  second  place,  fines 


■"  Pollux  viiL  30,  3^;  Uorpocrsl.  I  Didymus  sayH  in  Ilarpociatioii  ia  . 
Suid.  Phol.  ill  napuMarolioXt),  Lus.  Sug.  npoittfarra-  iiVi  yofi  o'l  ra  nt'imra  ri* 
p.  290  (llaqiocratiou  refors  to  I.ysius,  |  rifiij^Twi'  (liu  should  liavo  said  tut 
lljp«rides,  aod  otlicr  onitora):  wt  afKptaQrfToviiirtar)  ■BapiutaTatiMi.iir6cu 
liu-pornitioD  and  tiuidua  in  afi^ia-  <paanr,  as  Av<rias  ir  t^  Kara  'AmAXo- 
07T>u',  Kud  conceruing  thv  inhcritaHL-es  .  Supov  !nrooii)tairii.  All  Ihercsl  of  tliiH 
KO  Pollux  viiL  32;  Tiiniuus  Lrxic  article  is  worLhItwa,  aa  has  been  already 
Plat.  ID  KapaKOTatio^'i,  aud  ihcre  |  retoarked  by  Valesius  iu  liis  uuti's  tu 
Kubaken;   Demonlh.    c.    Maout.    p.  I  Mauaiiac. 

1061,   30,   1064,  37   (from  a  Uw),   c.  I      "'  Iubub  de  Uagn.  llered.  p.  U. 
Leochar.   p.   1090,    cxL   p.    lOUS,  30.  '      '"Bee    Uuoaen  de  Jure   llirtdiL 
Isicua  menlions  it   in   nevi^rul  placu*.  i  Athen.  I,  2, 3. 
Aud  to   this  prvbably   bvlonga   what  | 
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(n^/ioTa),  wh    it  Liift 

and  the  state  in  its,  t 

injured  party  r«  t     fi  it. 

fine  was  annez<      to  1       t      states  and,  hslfy* 

compensationsy     dch  in  ir   aw  suits,  the 

was  compelled  to  make  to  >  i  ssfiil  psrtj^  for  tiie  ikkls 
whidi  he  had  exposed  h  ,  for  en  mple  the  epoibdia.  .Hsi 
the  paraoatabole  appears  to  be  of  he  latter  kind,  aad  ifc.irilt 
evidently  introdnced  in  order  to  pro  set  the  state  and  aB  h§i 
heirs  from  the  vexatious  suits  of  -interested  plaintiflbs  imm 
this  it  follows  that  it  must  have  b  reodved  by  the  pnty  wke 
was  injured  by  the  suit,  via.  ini  i  for  confiscated  imufwli 
by  the  statervi  cases  of  in  it  3e  by  the  heira.  From  dda 
view  of  the  case,  the  litig  (  probably  in  additkm  to  the 

paracatabole  comj  to         the  common  justice  fee^  «ms 

they  would  have  ]       t  t     "e  had  been  no  paTnciatihei% 

according  to  the  r  lective  cin  m  nces  of  die  aui^  mIjImm^ 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ii  formation  lipon  thia  peni* 
The  unsuccessful  plaintiff  does  not  ^>pear  to  have  been  anl^srt 
to  any  other  punishments  or  augmentations  of  punishment 
{irpoaTifiriiiara).  It  should  also  be  observed^  that  the  payment 
of  the  paracatabole  could  only  have  been  required  from  the 
complaining  party,  as  a  punishment  for  vexatious  litigation. 

Something  must  also  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  epobelii 
(€irfope\la)y  since  in  the  writings  of  both  early  and  modem 
scholars  as  little  clear  and  definite  information  is  found  upon 
this  point  as  upon  the  other  justice  fees  and  fines"*,  llie 
epobelia  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  assessment  of  the  suit  {rififffia), 
and  was  so  called  because  an  obolus  was  paid  for  every  drachma 
of  the  valuation.  As  this  circumstance  is  manifest  from  the 
name  alone,  and  the  best  grammarians  give  the  same  account*'^; 
and  as  the  examples  of  the  epobelia  occurring  in  Demosthenes, 


*'^  Even  the  accurate  Heraldus 
(Aninuulv.  in  Salmos.  Observ.  iiL  4, 
8 — 11,  5  ad  fin  )  has  adopted  an  en- 
tirely fi&lse  view  of  the  question,  and 
Hudtwalcker  only  incideutAlly  touchco 
upon  this  subject  in  a  few  places.  ' 


***  Harpocrat.  EtymoL  Suid.  Zona- 
ras  in  cfrQ>^cX/a,  Lex.  8eg.  p.  3&5; 
Schol.  Plat.  Ruhnk.  p.  239;  PoUux 
viii.  39,  48,  ix.  00 ;  cf.  Salmas.  M.  U. 

p.  12  Sf|q. 
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which  will  be  adduced  presently,  prove  it  beyond  a  duubt,  the 
statement  which  Hesychius  and  Eustathius  liave  derived  from 
ignorant  writers'",  that  the  epobelia  was  the  tenth  part  of  the 
assessment,  does  not  require  refutation;  it  owes  its  origin  to  a 
confusion  with  the  paracatabole,  not  unlike  that  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  prytaneia.  The  true  nature  of 
this  line  is  given  in  general  terms  by  Harpocration,  who  states 
that  it  was  an  additional  valuation  lTrpo<TTtft7]fia)  lixed  by  law, 
independent  of  the  decision  of  the  judges'":  this  account,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  questions  open,  in  what  law  suits,  by  whom, 
under  what  circumstances,  connected  with  what,  and  to  whom, 
was  it  paid. 

According  to  the  Etymologist'",  the  epobelia  was  introduced 
because  many  persons  had  been  vexatiously  accused  in  causes 
relating  to  money,  particularly  with  regard  to  bottomry  oi* 
sea  security:  on  which  account  the  law  imposed  the  epobclm 
upon  the  pWntiff,  for  the  prevention  of  vexatious  accusations 
((TUKo^vrta) ;  and  afterwards  it  was  applied  equally  to  all  other 
pecuniary  causes  (\pi]fiaTiKal  SUai),  Probably  this  alludes  to 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Isocratcs  against  Calbmachus'",  who 
atAtes  that  Archinus,  after  Clie  governuieiit  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
introduced  the  payment  of  the  epohelia  in  law  suits  in  wh{ch 
the  defendant  was  allowed  the  right  of  instituting  a  paragraphe 
against  the  plaintiff,  in  order  to  protect  him  from  vexatious 
accusarions.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Stephanus  for  false  testimony'",  is  precisely  of  this 
nature.  The  orator's  client,  ApoUodorus,  had  brought  an  action 
against  his  step-father  Phormion  to  recover  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  claimed  from  him;  Phormion,  on  the  other  hand, 
instituted  a  paragraphe,  and  ApoUodorus,  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  suit,  was  condemned  to  pay  the  epobelia.  But 
the  litigants  were  also  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  epobelia  in 
pecuniary  cases,  even  when  there  was  no  paragraphe,  as  may  be 


I 


*"  Hesjch.  in  nrnd'Aui ;  Eiiitath. 
md  Odj-n.  A.  p.  UOS,  37- 

"■  Harpocrat.  in  lrpolrTi^il|^u^Ta,  and 
thoDce  PhoUu*. 

'"  Fmn  whivh  Suidus  in  <'irN|3(Xta 


is  transcribed. 

*"  In  the  banning ;  conip.  bcloir, 
chap.  16,  16. 
"  P.  1103,  15. 
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«eeii  from  the  law  nit  of  DemotdieMi  ^nnit:  hit 
wrid  the  cause  against  Dionyaodonia  on  aeeoont  •§  Ibsf 
payment  of  a  loan  of  money:  andalsoinaphaab^NpUck] 
to  a  fine;  in  this  instance^  however,  it  was  donbtleaa  la 
certain  condUttons,  whidi  will  be  more  aptly  poinlad 
another  jdace:  and,  finally,  in  the  oroaa  action*^  (i 
<m  aooonnt  of  the  appearance  of  Tezation  whkdi  it 
pannot  be  pfoved  that  any  epobelia  was  reqiund  in 
an  assault.  The  priirate  suit  for  the  same  oflEenoe  {Umt§. 
of  necessity  indeed  led  to  nothing  more  thsn  a  fine^ 
distinguished  in  seyeral  essatitial  points  from  a 
niary  law  suit;  and  the  only  known  case  in  whidi  epuheiis 
paid  in  a  priyate  action  for  an  assault,  related  in  iiie 
against  Eueiigus  and  Mnesibulus,  had  also  the  nature  of 
suit^  whidi  circumstance  introduced  the  obligation  of  tho' 
belia.  In  the  public  action  for  an  assault  {Suof  iifipnu)  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  any  epobelia  existed;  nor 
^Eschines  against  Timardius*'^  supposes  the  case  of  a 
bringing  an  action  against  a  youth,  who,  having  add  his 
by  a  written  document^  had  violated  his  engagement,  and  con- 
siders it  to  be  just  that  the  plaintiff  should  both  lose  his  suit, 
and  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,  ^^  not  only  paying  the  epobelia, 
but  also  a  fine  for  the  other  injury,^^  must  it  be  supposed  that 
the  plaintiff  generally  paid  the  epobelia  in  public  actions  for 
bodily  wrong;  for  this  would  not  be  a  suit  of  this  nature,  but 
an  action  connected  with  pecuniary  matters,  which,  as  the 
agreement  was  contrary  to  law,  would  necessarily  be  lost;  con- 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  pecuniary  case,  the  plaintiff  would  of 
course  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  epobelia ;  but  the  orator  sup- 
poses him  to  be  punished  with  far  greater  severity  for  the 
seduction  and  disgrace  of  an  Athenian  youth.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  epobelia  only  applied  in  cases  relating  to  money,  and 
not  in  pubUc  actions,  except  in  the  phasis. 


«•  PoUux  viii.  58. 

■•*  Where  the  chief  words  that  refer 
to  this  subject  are,  hrtira  ou  xuraXcva-^ 
Brifnrai  6  fuaBovfAtyos  r6v  *ABrjvalov 
napa  tovs  yofiovs  Ka\  npocofpXiav  anti- 


(Tiv  (K  Tov  diKaarrfpiov  ov  rfpf  rnrw^Xuv 
fiovop  dXXa  Koi  SXkrjp  vfipiv:  the  case 
here  supposed  is  €Taiprfats  Korh  avp^if- 
Kas,  wliicli  actually  occurred.  See 
Lysias  c.  bimou.  p.  1-17)  148. 
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^^  With  regard  to  the  party  who  was  bound  to  pay  the  epobclia 
iJiere  may  seem  to  exist  some  doubt,  for  the  passages  of  the 
grammarians  apparently  contradict  one  another,  and  the  ancients 
do  not  explain  themselves  with  sufficient  distinctness.  It  seems 
to  me  jirobable,  that  nut  the  plaintiff  only,  but  the  unsuccessful 
pnrty  in  general,  was  subject  to  this  payment,  althougli  a  deci- 
sive proof  to  this  effect  cannot  now  be  obtained.  By  the  law 
of  Archinus,  both  parties  in  the  litigation,  as  well  the  accuser  as 
the  party  instituting  a  paragraphe,  in  case  he  was  condemned^ 
was  bound  to  pay  the  epobelia'";  which  however  cannot  ba 
Accounted  for  by  the  reason  which  Pollux  mentions"",  that  the  i 
pftTRgraphe  was  similar  to  a  cross  suit,  and  therefore  both  partiea 
were  considered  as  plaintiffs:  Pollux  asserts,  that  in  the  phasia 
the  unsuccessful  party  paid  the  epobelia,  without  making  any 
distinction  between  plaintiff  and  defendant ;  which  he  also  states 
in  the  most  general  terms  of  the  epobelia"'.  And  doubtless  if 
in  a  pliasis  the  defendant  paid  the  e])obelia  equally  with  the 
plaintiff,  in  ease  lie  lost  the  suit,  by  the  same  reason  he  must 
bave  paid  it  in  a  money  case  to  which  the  epobelia  applied, 
even  if  it  was  only  a  private  cause,  for  in  the  phasis  the  epobelia 
was  only  added  in  reference  to  the  money  which  the  injured 
party  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  defendant;  that  is  to  say, 
merely  in  reference  to  that  which  in  the  phasis  is  a  private 
concern;  and  if  the  plaintiff  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the 
epobelia,  it  was  but  just  that  the  hazard  of  the  accuser  should 
be  increased  in  an  equal  proportion. 

We  have  two  instances  of  the  plaintiff  paying  the  epobelia 
in  private  cases;  but  if  correctly  understood,  they  do  not  war- 


"'  Sec  above,  tliap.  9. 

*"  Pollux  viii.6S,iii>on  the  principle 
of  Itetit  txcipiendo  fil  actor. 

■"  viii.  46  and  30.  Id  the  former 
chuptiT  lie  mys,  iSi  /t^  fitTaXaffi)!/  ro 
niltnror  /Upos  Tif  T^liifHM  tt)!-  irruifff- 
Xiav  irpixrgM^XiViiiiM,  wbero  by  tbe 
wotd  irpctJO(l>kurtai^tu  tbe  gramniaruui 

betidea  Ihe  lou  of  tlie  suit :  in   the 
nine  nuuiner  in  viii.  58,  d  Sf  ayriypa- 


(Kit  ^^  Kparriaas  t/ih  (iriu^XuU' 
irpoavipXidtai'i .  Dcmosth.  c  Stephan. 
■ifivSoii.  L  p.  IIOS,  lA,  n-poatHftXay  di 
Trif  (TTid^iAiav,  and  lEscbio.  utsup.  I 
mention  this,  that  it  miglit  not  be 
tliought  thathj irpiHTo<p\uTKdvtiva  pre- 
vious fine  ia  implied.  In  the  other 
passage  (c  30)  Pollux  sa^'M,  itriafitXla 
S'  fr  TO  Irror  /tipot  rav  TifirjpaToc,  H 
Ai^tiXn  6  aipiSils, 


r 


M6  nu  vi 

nnt  «■  in  infer       ;  that  ti  it 

vonld  not  have        i  oom  md 

faulentDi  1  3        I      «   _  /;  this 

peiwm  I  eon  tl     agn    nent  and  the  cx>mi 

Inni  "bot^nv  ingaU      i,"  aayi  tfaa  orator,  "hedurij 

to  oome  into  con     with  the  in'    it  f  dejointig  me  of  the 
bdia,  and  of  carryi      it  off  to        i     j  honaei  in  addition  to  tta] 
other  money  of  which  he  haa  ed  me*"/'     Tiic  silcim  dt 

the  orator  cannot  be  conndered  i  proof  that  the  defendant 
in  caae  he  waa  nnaacceaafal,  did  lay  the  cpobelia.     DeinM- 

thenea  saya  in  the  fiiat  ape    i  oat  Aphobus"*,  that  if  be 

waa  nnancceaaful,  he  ahonld  «  to  pay  the  epobelia  without 
being  aaaeaaed  {iri/Mirot)\  if  Ap  b  u  loe^  he  should  not  hart 
to  pay  the  fine  nntil  the  t  of  the  judges   had  beoa 

made   {7tii/tfT6»).     TioM  exp:  doe*  not   by   any   meaat 

exclode  the  posaibility  of  A  ibna  teing  oompelled  to  pay  tlie 
epobelia.     Demosthenea  had  tted   hia   damages   agsimt 

Aphobos  at  600  minas:  "  If  I  my  canae,**  he  says,  "  I  shall 
be  forced  to  pay  100  nunaa  for  epol  a,  witiioat  Ijeing  assessed^ 
for  as  be  had  himself  estima  the  damages,  the  estimate 
remained,  and  the  epobelia  was  thus  immediately  determined, 
that  being  the  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  fixed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Aphobus  lost,  be  was  empowered  to  put  in  a 
petition  that  the  judges  would  moderate  the  damages,  and  com- 
pel the  plaintiff  to  lower  bis  demands :  the  fine  was  then  tinn^mfj, 
and  consequently  the  epobelia  also,  which  followed  the  aaaeaa- 
ment  of  the  damages.  Demosthenes,  however,  had  no  reaatn 
for  laying  any  stress  upon  the  latter  point,  as  the  payment  of 
the  epobelia  is  naturally  understood.  In  a  third  case,  vis.  the 
cross  action  in  the  speech  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulua,  no 
distinction  can  be  made  between  tlie  plaintiff  and  defendant,  as 
both  of  them  come  forward  in  a  double  character.  Now  al- 
though the  grammarians'"  (whose  joint  testimony  has  only  the 
authority  of  a  single  witness)  state  that  the  plaintiff  paid  the 
epobelia  to  the  defendant,  if  he  lost  the  suit,  they  do  not  actn- 


*  Demoath.  c.  Dioii7«od.  p.  I2S4,8.  |      *"  Ilarpocrat.  Ktpnol.  Said.  ScboL 

•  P.  834,  S6.  1  PUton.  L«x.  Seg. 
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f  deny  that  the  defendant  was  also  obliged  to  pay  it:  but  n» 
^  was  originally  introduced  for  the  prevention  of  vexatious 
isations,  they  only  mention  the  plaintiff,  and  state  that,  in 
e  he  lost,  he  was  forced  to  pay  the  epobelia  to  the  defendant^ 
ft'compensationfortheriskwhich  he  had  occasioned.  It  should 
I  be  observed,  that  the  unsut-cessful  party  was  only  com- 
1  to  pay  the  epobelia  in  case  he  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part 
P'the  votes'",  and  therefore  his  guilt  might  be  considered  aa 
fficicntly  manifest. 
Our  nest  question  is,  whether  the  epobelia  could  be  con- 
ted  with  other  justice  fees  and  fines?  It  had  not  the  nature 
of  B  sacramentum,  nor  was  it  deposited  before  the  verdict,  but 
was  paid  immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  cause,  as  is  evident 
from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibu- 
lus'";  from  the  law  suit  against  Aphobus;  and  even  from  Iso- 
cratcs  against  Calilmachus:  consequently,  some  sacramentum 
must  necessarily  have  been  paid  for  the  introduction  of  the  suit; 
and  accordingly  we  know  for  certain  that  in  the  first  of  the  three 
ca^es  above  quoted  the  unsuccessful  party  paid  the  prytaneia 
and  the  epobelia,  and  that  prytaneia  were  also  paid  in  the  last 
case"".  Again,  the  loss  of  a  fine  (TifiTjfia)  was  sometimes  con- 
nected with  the  payment  of  the  epobelia:  this  loss,  however, 
fxiuld  necessarily  be  suffered  only  by  the  defendant,  and  by  him 
in  every  case  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful;  if  he  did  not  obtain 
the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  the  payment  of  the  epobelia  was 
appended  to  the  fine,  according  to  the  amount  of  a  sixth  part  of 
the  money  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay:  the  plaintiff,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  subject  to  any  fine,  but  only  paid  the 
epobelia  upon  the  sum  which  he  had  assessed  against  the  de- 
fendant, in  case  he  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes; 
unless  by  the  institution  of  a  cross  action  he  had  taken  the 
double  character  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.  All  these  particu- 
lars might  have  been  assumed  i  priori^  even  apart  firom  the 
authority  of  law  suits  now  extant;  it  is  manifest  therefore  that 
the  statement  of  Hesychius,  made  upon  the  authority  of  Didy- 
mua,  that  the  epobelia  was  a  fine  which  followed  the  assessment 

"  Isorrat.  in  Callimnch.  5.  Pollux  viii.  «8.        *"  Comp.  chip.  9.       ■*  ViJ.  iUd. 
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of  the  lost  cause'^^,  merely  refers  to  the  determination  of  tke 
epobelia  according  to  the  assessment  of  the  suit:  for  this  pig- 
ment in  reference  to  the  plaintiff  was  r^olated  by  the  assen- 
ment  which  he  made  against  the  defendant,  and  in  reference  to 
the  defendant  by  the  assessment  appointed  by  the  court:  oo 
the  other  hand,  we  should  misconceive  the  meaning  of  the 
grammarian,  if  we  supposed  that  the  epobelia  was  so  far  a  con- 
sequence of  the  assessment  or  fine,  that  it  was  only  paid  in  cases 
in  which  the  fine  itself  or  the  timema  was  paid.  For  in  ail 
cases  mentioned  above,  in  which  the  plaintiffs  speak  of  their 
being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  the  epobelia,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  apprehension  of  a  fine. 

Lastly,  a  peculiar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  phasis,  as 
being  a  public  suit.  In  this  form  of  proceeding  it  must  be 
inferred,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  defendant, 
if  he  lost  the  cause,  paid  the  fine,  and  also  the  epobelia,  if  he 
did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes :  the  plaintiff  indeed 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  first  payment,  but  if  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  suit,  he  was  in  the  same  case  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  epobelia;  and  if  he  did  not  obtain  the 
fifth  part  of  the  votes,  i.  e.  in  the  very  case  in  which  he  was 
subject  to  the  epobelia,  he  was  forced  to  pay  to  the  state  the 
usual  fine  of  1000  drachmas**'';  the  former  regulation  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  money  suit  ('x^prj/jLariKr]  SUt))^  the  latter 
from  its  being  a  public  cause.  Are  we  however  to  su[>pose  that 
both  these  payments  were  required  in  every  phasis,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  just  made  ?  This  point  cannot 
be  determined  without  taking  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  phasis. 

The  phasis  then  was  sometimes  a  purely  public  suit,  as  for 
example  in  the  case  of  plunder  of  monies,   or   unsold  mines 


"•  'a 


\k6\ov6op  Ty  Tfjs  KarublKtjs  TLfxfj- 
fioTi  o</>Xr;pf:  uii  inaccumte  expres- 
sion which  cannot  bo  applied  to  the 


passage  as  I  have  given  it), and  Pahncr 
upon  Hesycliius.  I  pass  over  the  msiss 
of  confusion  whii'h  is  containe<l  in  the 


plaintift*,  unless,  with  all   probability     notes  of  the  other  commentators  uj>oii 
against   us,   we   prefer    writing    bUr^i     this  i)assage  of  Ilesychius. 


with  Salmasius  M.  U.  p.  14  (who  be- 
sides this  lias   rightly  corrwtcd    the 


m 


Orat.  c.  Theocrin.  p.  i;J2:i,  1I». 
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belonging  to  the  state,  actions  by  which  no  private  indivitlual 
was  injured ;  at  other  limes,  it  was  a  suit  partly  public  and 
partly  private,  for  instance,  if  an  action  was  instituted  for  the 
embculement  of  orphans'  property :  it  could  not  in  any  case  be 
solely  a  private  suit,  for  it  would  thus  have  lost  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  jihasis,  and  have  become  a  mere  money  suit  for 
compensation  of  the  injury  suffered.  Now,  when  the  phasis 
was  a  purely  public  suit,  its  only  object  was  a  fine  to  l>e  paid  to 
state;  and  in  this  case  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the  defendant 
could  ever  have  paid  the  epobelia,  since  this  payment  was  only  i 
required  in  cases  wliicb  took  the  form  of  a  private  money  suH^  | 
as  its  origin  alone  shows,  the  intent  of  it  being  to  repress  frivo- 
lous accusations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  prevent  him 
from  vexatiously  withholding  the  property  of  anotlier  person. 
Hence  in  tlie  purely  pubhc  phasis,  the  only  penalty  was  doubt- 
less that  of  1000  drachmas,  which  fine  is  in  the  speech  against 
Theocrines  quoted  from  a  law,  in  reference  to  this  point,  without 
any  mention  of  the  epobelia  in  a  phasis,  as  the  penalty  of  the 
unsuccessful  pluntiff,  if  he  did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the 
votes ;  whether  the  plaintiff  had  made  the  assessment  for  a  fine 
or  some  other  punishment.  If  however  the  phaaia  was  of  a 
mixed  nature,  the  object  of  the  accuser  was  to  obtain  a  fine  for 
the  compensation  of  the  injured  individual,  and  a  fine  to  the 
state  as  a  penalty  for  the  injury  done  to  it:  in  this  case  probably 
the  epobelia  applied  both  to  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 
reference  to  the  first  view  of  the  suit,  and  the  penalty  of  1000 
drachmas  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  in  reference  to  the  public 
nature  of  the  action.  Lastly,  if  the  injured  person  brought  on 
a  case,  which  would  have  justified  a  phasis,  merely  as  a  private 
suit,  the  e|>obelia  alone  applied.  Prom  this  then  it  may  be 
also  determined  to  whom  the  epobelia  was  paid.  The  gram- 
marians'" say  that  the  defendant  received  it  from  the  plaintiff, 
if  he  (the  defendant)  gained  the  cause;  from  which  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  was  successful  he  received  it  from  the 
defendant ;  supjiosing  always  that  both  parties  were  bound  to 
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pay  it,  as  we  have  assumed.  And  that  in  private  suits  the 
belia  was  received  by  the  successful  party  and  not  by  the  stit^ 
is  completely  proved  by  the  orations  which  are  still  extant"*. 
But,  it  will  he  asked,  to  whom  did  the  epobelia  in  the  case  of 
the  phasis  belong  ?  If  the  phasis  was  a  purely  public  action, 
the  epobelia  did  not  apply;  where  it  did  exist,  it  was  merely 
annexed  in  so  far  that  the  phasis  contained,  as  it  were,  nn 
action  for  compensation  claimed  by  a  private  individual,  in  onkr 
to  restrain  vexatious  suits,  or  the  withholding  of  propertj' 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  If  tlien  the  plaintiff  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  epobelia  was  paid  to  the  defendant,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  a  private  money-suit;  but  if  the  plaintilTwas  successful, 
either  the  party  whose  rights  had  been  violated  by  the  defend- 
ant, and  who  was  represented  by  the  public  accuser,  received 
the  epobelia  in  the  same  manner  that  the  injured  party  receive! 
the  fine  (for  the  circumstance  of  the  plaintiff  being  n  thint 
person  might  appear  quite  accidental  in  reference  to  the  money- 
suit  contained  in  the  phasis),  or  it  was  paid  to  the  plaintiff  m  J 
compensation  for  the  risk  to  which  he  himself  had  been  exposed.  « 
Tlie  state  therefore  could  not  in  any  case  have  had  any  share  in  ■ 
the  epobelia. 

Chapter  XI. 

The  Fines  accruing  to  the  Stale. 

Tub  public  income  arising  from  judicial  cases  was  further 
increased  by  the  fines  for  illegal  acts,  as  far  as  they  were  esti- 
mated in  money  and  paid  to  the  state. 

All  fines  were  called  valualiotu  or  asaestments  (Tt/ii7/iaTa),  a 
term  which  comprehended  damages  and  all  punishments  esti- 
mated in  money,  because  they  were  determined  by  the  valuing 
or  rlfiijtria,  and  by  the  abuse  of  the  word  it  came  to  signify  the 
punishment  itself. 

In  treating  of  this  matter  I  shall  chiefly  follow  the  guidance 
of  Heraldus,  who  has  entered  into  a  comprehensive  examination 


"  Orat.  c,  Eaei^g.  et  Mae^b.  p.  IlSS.Pemoslh.c.  Dion;sod.  p.  1284,2. 
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of  it;  but  agreeably  to  my  purpose  I  shall  limit  my  inquiries  to 
wluit  is  either  requisite  for  the  comjirehension  of  the  whole 
question,  or  is  immediately  connected  with  the  pubbc  revenue; 
for  which  reason  I  shall  set  aside  all  assessments  which  were 
not  made  in  money,  and  in  great  measure  also  the  question  of 
damages,  as  alien  to  my  subject. 

All  punishments  (fines  included)  were  either  defined  by  law 
as  affecting  both  pubbc  and  private  actions,  or  were  with  respect 
to  some  public  actions  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  which 
was  however  limited  in  particular  cases;  certain  punishments 
being  defined,  from  which  they  were  to  select  that  which 
appeared  to  them  best  adapted  to  the  case"'.  An  action  in 
which  the  punishment  was  a  fine  or  other  penalty  affixed  by 
law,  was  called  ati  unaaessed  suit,  from  the  laws  having  defined 
no  certain  penalty  (117011'  dTi/ijjTDv) ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  assess 
it  for  the  occasion,  it  was  called  an  assessed  suit  (Tt/i,i)T6^)"*. 
In  all  private  causes,  the  fines  were  with  a  single  exception 
fixed  by  law'",  and  if  not  absolutely,  they  were  fixed  propor- 
tionably  to  the  value  in  Utjgation.  Thus  in  the  action  for 
injury  {Siietj  ^Kd^t)  in  many  cases  a  scale  fixed  according  to 
proportions  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  adopted,  as  the 
amount  was  to  be  determined  by  the  injury  done,  which 
required  to  be  accurately  known  in  order  to  admit  of  an  assess- 
ment. In  this  case  it  was  ruled  by  the  law,  that  if  the  injury 
had  been  done  unintentionally  the  single,  and  if  intentionally 
the  double,  assessment  should  be  restored'*'.  The  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  fixed  all  penalties  absolutely  which  had  not  the 
character  of  compensation,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case  of  slan- 
derous words  {KaKijyopia),  at  500  drachmas"*,  and  in  the  action 
for  non-appearance  of  a  witness  (Si'fft;  XeiiroftapTvplov)  at  1000 
drachmas*". 


*"  Herald.  Anim.  iu  Salinas.  Oba.        "'  laocrat.  c.  Lochit.  4,   Lytiaa  c. 

ad  I.  A.  et  R.  iii.  I,  2.  Theomneat. p.  3M.    See  Hattliin   nt 

"*  Herald,  iii.  2,  Mktthite  MiHcell.  Bop.  Hndtwalcker  von  den  Diiiteten, 

Pbilog.  voL  i.  p.  270,  277.  p-  149  iqq. 

*"  Ulpiao.   ad    Deraosth.   c.  Mid.       ■**  Pollux  viii.  37-    Compare  Htr- 

p.  325.  pocration,  Photina,  and  Suidaa  in  v 

*"  Demotth.  c  Hid.  p.  B28.  sXirr^r,  Ln,  S^.  p.  272,  10. 
3    B  2 


c 
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Tlie  only  case  in  iiluch  the  fine  wM  nndetenniiwd  nw  Ae 
pimte  action  for  assanlt  (S6n^  alKttu),  in  ivhidi  die  pwieediii 
iqpon  the  whole  resembled  that  in  pnUie  eaiiue^  «nd  k  «■• 
thus  ail  assessed  action''^  in  order  that  the  court  and  IIm 
plaintiff  mig^t  be  able  to  estimate  the  fine  Mnording  to  4a 
degree  of  injury  recdyed:  it  could^  howerer^  be  mfy  ntad  m 
moneys.  But  in  all  private  suits  the  plaintiff  leoemd  dis 
assessment,  so  that  we  have  no  fturther  conoem  with  fhia 
of  cases.  In  public  suits,  on  the  contrary,  the  state 
the  fine  of  the  defendant,  unless  the  money-caaea  of  pitnie 
indiyiduals  were  implicated  in  them,  e.^.  in  the  phana  omicenH 
ing  cases  of  misconduct  of  guardians  or  violation  off  oommaecnl 
law,  in  which  the  assessment  accrued  to  the  injured  pefty,if 
the  plaintiff  succeeded;  in  all  other  public  causes,  however,  the 
penalties  of  in&my,  death,  &c  might  be  appointed  in  pbee  ef 
fines.  Now  these  public  causes  were  either  assessed  or  mom- 
sessed:  in  the  first  case,  the  plaintiff  generally  asaesaed  the 
injury  in  his  plaint  {r^fA^  wpaT^fAf)^  the  defendant  made  a 
counter-assessment  {Ayrmfiqi^  {nror^fif) ;  the  court  then  dedded 
upon  the  assessment  {rifia^  iinicplveC)^  agreeing  with  one  or  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  the  plaintiff  might  give  up  his  own 
higher  assessment  and  accede  to  that  of  the  defendant;  and  in 
like  manner  the  judges  might  depart  from  their  own  assessment 
and  take  that  of  the  defendant^  if  the  plaintiff  consented* 

This  method  of  proceeding  (<ri;7;^ft)/>^<raA)""  was  much  used 
in  public  actions  in  which  there  was  no  punishment  distinctly 
fixed  for  the  defendant^  but  only  for  the  plaintiff^  in  case  of  his 
being  unsuccessful;  thence  in  the  writing  of  accusation  it  was 
always  necessary  to  fix  some  assessment;  there  were^  however, 
cases  in  actions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  law  only  left  the 
plaintiff  the  choice  between  certain  fixed  punishments;  thus 
e.g.  in  the  action  for  bribery  {^p(i<f>r}  ScopoSoKias)  it  was  neces- 
sary either  to  fix  as  a  punishment  death  or  the  tenth  part  of  the 


*^*  Harpoorat.  in  v.  aUiaSf  and  tho 
anthorities  cited  by  MatthisD,  p.  272, 
273. 

'"  Lysias  ap.  EtjnnoL  et  Suid.  in  v. 


*^'  Herald,  iii.  1,  10.  Instead  of 
Tifuivf  vTroTifJMVy  &c^  TifJiaadaiy  viron- 
fuurOaif  arc  also  used  witliout  any 
alteration  in  tho  meaning. 
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-Hni  received'".  In  a  phasis  an  assessment  was  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  damages  to  be  paid,  and  we  also  know  from  dis- 
tinct authority  that  such  was  the  case'";  in  other  public  causes, 
however,  there  was  no  assessment,  the  penalty  having  been 
already  appointed  by  law,  which  was  the  case  in  an  information 

Lastly,  the  additional  assessment  {Trpotrrifiiifia),  which  was 
added  as  an  enhancement  of  the  punialiment,  must  be  separated 
from  the  simple  assessment.  This  was  a  fine,  which  the  court 
had  full  power  to  impose  in  certain  cases  in  whicli  it  was  per- 
mitted by  laws  or  decrees  of  the  people,  or  which  regularly  fol- 
lowed under  particular  circumstances,  as  the  epobelia.  The 
additional  assessment  was  in  some  cases  fixed  by  law;  thus  in 
instances  of  theft,  which  were  not  capital  crimes,  the  additional 
punishment  was  fixed  at  live  days  and  nights;'  imprisonment;  it 
rcitiHl  however  with  the  judgment  of  the  court  whether  they 
would  add  or  omit  it"*. 

To  what  degree  private  suits  admitted  of  an  assessment  has 
been  already  explained,  i.  e.  only  in  damages,  and  likewise  in 
the  private  suit  for  as!>ault;  of  the  former  kind  are  the  action 
for  injury  {^dQiji)   and  tlie  action   against  guardians,  when 
brought  on  as  a  private  suit  [SiKti  eTtirpoTTTj^  or  eViTpoTre/a?), 
and  the  like.     In  these  the  plaintiff  made  an  assessment  in  his 
plaint  which  referred  solely  to  his  own  injury,  without  there 
being  any  counter-assessment  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
The  latter  was,  however,  at  liberty  to  put  in  a  petition,  and  th< 
judges  had  the  power  of  diminishing  the  assessment'".     Hend 
dus*"  has  justly  considered  as  a  compensation  of  this  kind  tb 
assessment  of  1  talent,  which  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Demo 
thenes  against  Stephanus  in  the  private  action  for  false  tea 
mony  {Blxr}  ^evtofiap-rvpCov).     But  in  all  causes  for  damaf 

*"  Herald,  iii.  3,  I,  Tvjlot.      There  are  indeed    in 

*"  Pollux  viiL  47.  passage  other  difficulties,  which  1 

*"  Herald.  iiL  2, 9 — 14.     The  chief  inteatioaallj  past  by,  as  they  t 

puMfe  ID  the  law  of  Solon  i*  givoi  by  only  be  removed  by  a  detailed  e: 

Demosth.  c.  Timoont  p.  733  (comp.  nation. 

the   explanation,   |i.  746,  \t)x    from       *^  Herald,  iii.  4. 

which  |>4  tbould  be  Btmck  out  in  I4'-       "*  iii.  I,  14.    The  pMMage  0 

•iaa  o.  Theamncet.  p.  3«7, 0,  and  not  moatbetiea  is  p.  IIIB,  36. 

changed  into  t"'  with  Ueraldna  and 
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the  assessment  was  not  left  to  the  litigant,  as  in  sevend  cases  of 
this  description  a  certain  fine  was  already  determined  by  law^. 
With  regard  to  the  other  case,  t.  e.  for  assault,  it  is  of  so 
remarkable  a  character,  and  we  have  been  already  so  often  com- 
pelled to  mention  it,  that  it  cannot  be  properly  neglected  in  this 
place.  In  this  case  two  kinds  of  action  might  be  instituted,  u 
in  the  Roman  law,  differing  however  not  in  respect  to  the  object, 
but  only  in  the  form  and  the  consequences,  viz.  the  public 
(8//C1;  vfipetost)  and  the  private  suit  {Sifct}  alxias) ;  because  by  an 
assault  committed  upon  any  person,  either  the  state  might  be 
considered  as  wronged  (it  being  thought  that  the  state  and  the 
public  freedom  were  injured  by  any  act  of  violence,  even  if  a 
slave  was  assaulted),  or  only  the  individual,  according  to  the 
views  and  inclination  of  the  plaintiff^*^.  If  the  plaintiff  brought 
it  on  as  a  private  cause,  the  defendant  could  only  be  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine,  which  the  plaintiff  received,  who  in  this  case  was 


'»•  Herald.  iiL  6. 

"*  It  is  however  remarkable  that 

the  ypa<l)rf  v^p€(t>5  is  sometimes  repre- 


MatthioD  ^liscell.  Philog.  toL  i.  p.  23a) 
The  meaning  of  the  orator  is  most 

evident  when  lie  sa}*s  (p.  524,  21,)  tlut 


Rented  to  be  a  private  suit,  becanse,  wlioevor  injures  a  private  individual 
like  many  other  public  actions,  it  only  j  in  deeds  or  in  words,  may  bo  pn>M^- 
referred  indirectly  to  an  injury  done  |  cuted  by  the  yf>a<f)Tj  v{:if)€<M>i  koI  ^jVt; 
to  the  state,  and  immediately  to  the  Ktucrjyoplas,  and  that  if  the  same  is 
injury  of  an  individiuil.  In  this  sense  ,  done  to  a  thesmothetes,  the  guilty 
Demostlienes  or  rather  Meidias  (adv.  '<  party  will  be  aripos  for  the  single 
Mid.  p.  622,  extr.)  may  call  the  ,  offence.  In  this  passage  too  the 
dUij  v^pfcos  an  Ibia  diKt],  in  opposition  ypa(f)i)  vfip€<i)£  is  considered  as  i^t'a,  as 
to  the  npo^oXr)  before  the  people,  the  word  l^lav  wliich  lias  l>een  adde<l 
which  must  be  considered  as  an  action  '  from  the  MSS.  also  refers  to  yp<t<f>r)p. 
for  a  direct  injury  done  to  the  state,  I  The  orator  therefore  does  not  in  this 
for  example,  by  the  disturbance  of  a  I  more  than  in  other  orations  deny  that 
festival,  or  an  injury  done  to  sacred  ^  the  action  for  v^pis  wius  a  public  action 
persons  or  property,  and  to  j)ublic  (ypa(f)rj)y  although  he  calls  it  «^ia,  cf. 
offices  (cf.  p.  424,  425);  the  irpo^oXri  ,  p.  623,  18,  p.  624,  21,  p.  628  extr. 
being  the  method  of  proceeding  against  From  this  fact  mortwver,  viz.  tliat  the 
Buch  as  had  shown  themselves  dis-  ypa<f)T}  vl^p€<os  might  ralate  to  the  in- 
affected  to  the  state,  or  had  cheated  |  jury  done  to  a  private  individual,  and 
the  public,  and  therefore  it  might  be  i  in  fact  was  usually  so  considered,  it 
instituted  against  sycopliants,  or  against  '  may  be  seen  why  Dionysius   Ilalicar- 


persons  who  had  injure<l  the  silver 
mines  still  belonging  to  the  state,  or 
for  embezzlement  of  the  public  money. 


najsscnsis  in  the  life  of  Dinarchus  enu- 
memtes  the  speech  of  this  orator 
against    Proxenus    (dnoXoyui   v^p€as) 


(See  Taylor  ad   Demosth.  c.  Mid.' p.  1  among    the    private    P|»eeche8.      Tlio 
602  s<j(|.  Keisk.   Append.  Oit.  vol.  i.  |  ypu<t)rj  |i^/3pca)f  Ibla  occui-s  in  another 
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necessarily  the  injured  party;  if,  however,  tlic  cause  was  brought 
on  as  a  public  suit  before  the  thesmothetfe*",  (which  might  be 
done  by  a  party  having  no  interest  in  the  event  of  it,)  the  state 
received  the  whole  fine*",  although  the  punishment  might  be 
capital'".  Consequently  in  the  public  proceeding  there  was  ng  J 
private  advantage  for  the  plaintiff;  whereas  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  the  suit  he  was  also  subject  to  the  risk  of  forfeiting 
1000  drachmas,  if  be  had  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  on  his 
side,  and  therefore  nothing  but  excessive  hatred  or  disinterest- 
edness could  escitc  any  man  to  institute  a  public  action  for  an 
assault.  In  both  forms  of  action,  however,  an  assessment  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  the  course  of  proceeding  in 
the  private  action  for  assault  being  similar  in  several  points  to 
that  in  pubhc  suits;  on  the  other  band,  in  the  private  action 
for  assault  there  appears  to  have  been  this  deviadon  from  tho 
procedure  in  public  eases,  that  the  defendant  was  not  permitted 
to  make  any  counter-assessment,  but  the  court  followed  either 
its  own  or  the  plaintiff's  assessment*". 


Chapter  XII. 

Examples  of  Fines. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  income  which  the  state  of  Athens  derived  from  fines,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cite  some  examples  of  them;  others  will  be 
omitted,  as  a  complete  enumeration  would  be  equally  tedious 
and  unavailing. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  partly  of  fines  appointed  to 
be  paid  into  the  public  coffers,  and  partly  into  those  of  temples, 
we  may  previously  remark,  that  in  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  pre- 
cious metals  being  at  that  time  high  in  price,  fines  were  fixed  at 
very  low  rates'";  e.ff,  whoever   defrauded  another  person   in 

Muc  in  tlie  law  in  Demosth.  adv.  ticuUriy  DemoBth.  c.  Mid.  p.  S98, 37, 
Mid.   p.  620,  S3,  concerning  which   it    Poll.  viii.  43. 

ia  cnfficieDt  to  refer  to  Heraldns  ii.  *"  Ljtiaa  ap.  Eljiinol.  et  Suid.  in  v. 
ID,  IS.  i^it.    Bee  Petit  vi.  b,  4. 

■'  Matthia),  vol,  i.  p.  247, 24fl.  "•  Herald,  iii.  S,  15—17. 

■**  BeridM  lleratdua  see  more  par- 1      "*  Plutaroh.  Solim,  3S. 
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paUie  or  oeremonial  affidn,  pud  S  dipttenaiftd  JllMi4i^Mft 
pwrtft  and  2  to  the  state,  iHiareaa  in  latar  timaa  th» 
libeUoua  words  was  500  dradunasi  in  lika  mmimrikm 
Ae  Twehre  TaUes  were,  as  is  wdl  khown^Toj: 
To  these  andent  times  mnst  be  refenred  the  Isnr  wkiA 
that  any  person  who  oocopied  any  land  widdn  the 
should  pay  S  dradunas"^.    And  jndged  aoooiding^  to  Ibe^ 
dard  of  later  tunes,  the  fine  cxf  100  drachmas,  wbUh  A^wnktk 
had  to  pay  aooording  to  Solon's  regnlationi  if  he  did  not  Isf  a 
eorse  upon  exportation,  was  of  small  amount^. 

Of  later  tines,  however,  it  may  on  the  oontnyy  be 
that  the  fines  were  fixed  at  Tsry  high  rates.  If  the 
did  not  hold  oertam  assemblies  aooordii^  to  rale,ortlie  ptosiri 
did  not  propose  the  appmited  bnsiness,  esdi  prytaneos  bad  to 
pay  1000  and  each  proedms  40  dradunas  to  Minerva^l 
Imr  conriction  nothing  more  than  an  information  {Mmf*9) 
necessary.  If  the  officers  appointed  to  snpeiintMid  the  wsighii 
and  measures  performed  thdr  duties  negligently^  they  fM$ 
according  to  a  kter  decree,  a  penalty  of  1000  draehmas  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine***.  Whoever  declared  falsely  that  a 
citizen's  property  belonged  to  the  state,  paid  a  forfeit  of  1000 
drachmas  for  his  act  of  sycophancy'^*.  If  the  demarch  did  not 
perform  his  duty  with  regard  to  the  interment  of  a  dead  body 
found  in  the  demus^  he  forfeited  1000  drachmas  to  the  state'^^ 
If  an  orator  conducted  himself  indecorously  in  the  senate  or  the 
public  assembly,  he  could  be  fined  50  drachmas  for  each  offence, 
which  might  be  raised  to  a  higher  sum  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
people*'".  This  fine  was  collected  by  the  practores  for  the 
public.    A  citizen  who  cohabited  with  an  alien,  paid  a  penalty, 


"•  Pollux  viii  101.  »'*  Suidas  in  v.  afiffHopicla,  OnUe. 

"7  Plutarch.  Solon.  24.  NicostraL    ap    Demoetb.  p.  1240,  9. 

■*  Tetit  ii.  I,  1.  [  This  penalty  was  imposed  in  a  diiai 

■••  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  104.  Large  ajroypa<f)rjs,  as  in  the  case  of  non-sne- 
fines,  asV.  g,  of  1000  drachmas,  were  cess  in  other  public  actions  (p.  407). 
paid  to  Juno  (Demoetb.  c  Macart  p.    Cf.  Harpocrat.  in.  v.  cnroypo^^,  where 


1068, 10),  as  well  as  to  the  eponymi  of 
the  tribes.  Tlins  Theocrines  was  con- 
demned to  pay  700  drachmas  to  the 
^njrmus  for  incorrect  accounts,  Orat. 
c.  Theocrin.  p.  1926,  GL 


a  doubt  is  thrown  out  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  oration  just  niea- 
tioned. 

*7>  Demosth.  c.  Macart  p.  1060,  22. 

*7'  jGschin.  c  Timarch.  p.  69  aq. 
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'^  in  case  he  was  convicted,  of  1000  (Irachmas"";  a  regulation  which 
»  eoulcl  not  tilwaya  have  been  enforced.  Whoever  dug  up  olive 
f  trees,  beyond  the  number  allowed  by  law,  forfeited  to  the  state 
100  drachmas  for  each  tree,  of  which  a  tenth  part  went  to 
Minerva"'.  A  woman  conducting  herself  indecorously  in  the 
streets,  paid  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas'".  If  a  woman  went  to 
Eleusis  in  a  carrl^e,  she  subjected  herself,  according  to  the 
law  of  Lycurgus,  to  a  fine  of  a  talent'".  Whoever  brought  a 
foreign  dancer  upon  the  stage,  forfeited,  in  the  age  of  Phocion, 
lOOO  drachmas.  This  law,  however,  only  applied  to  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus  in  the  dty.  Demadcs  brought  forward  100, 
and  thus  forfeited  100,000  drachmas'".  Other  fines  of  50  and 
1(X)0  drachmas,  with  regard  to  foreigners  in  the  chorus,  need 
not  be  here  mentioned'".  In  the  case  of  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  the  penalty  was  fixed  at  double,  and  in  the  case 
of  sacred  money  at  ten  times  the  amount'".  If  any  person 
was  accused  of  not  having  paid  a  fine  awarded  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  or  of  having  retained  any  property  adjudged  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  was  convicted  in  the  suit  (hi/CTj  i^ov\t]s,  actio  ret 
Judicaltf),  the  state  receiveil  from  the  defendant  the  same  sum 
that  he  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff"*:  the  same  was  also 
the  case  if  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  of  taking  forcible 
possession   uf  any  property'".     The   state   derived  a  similar 


*"  Demosth.  c.   Ne.-pr.   p.  1350,  23 ;  dins    (p.    628,    17),  or  W  fiupoi  tram 

Petit  (Leg.  Att.  vi.  I,  G),  htm  mituin-  I  ri/i^/uiTor  I'fior  ric  Xdj^,  Si's  Si  tovto 

dentood  tliis  law  in  a  most  ludicrouB  1  a^t'\riTm,TiuTowT»Siifioiri<firpmmiiati 

Huuinor.  ol  t6firn  KtXtvnvi^tyf  SffovTrtp  ar  T^  iSt- 

"*  UemoMh.c.  Macart.  p.  1074,19,  Arn.     My    reason    for  rejecling  this 

*"  'Arorr/iii.     Six  11nr]M>crat.  in  v.  inference  may  be  seen  froin  what  fol- 

ori  x'^'"'!  ""^  tlicncc  ill  other  glos-  lows:  of  the  fact  itself  1  entortain  no 

nries,  doubt,  for  cxpulnon  from  posseedoa 

"'  Petit  i.  I,  17.  was  alwafs    considerei)    ■■  violence, 

*"  Plutarch.   PIioc    30;    cf.    Petit  even  when  a  crcdilor  was  obstmclcd 

Leg.  AtL  iii,  4,  3.  in  taking  ponesrion  of  tlie  property 

"'  8cc  Petit  iii.  4, 6.  pledged   for  the  debt,  or  when  thi» 

*■*  Uemoatb.  c.  Timocrat.  panim.  plodging  "and  obstruction  were   only 

■"  Iludtwakker  von  den  Diiitolen,  fictions,  and  consequently  as  severe  ft 

p.  137  sqq.  penalty  was  the  conoeqnenee  of  expnl- 

"'  lludtwalckerutnip.  p.  136,nolc,  don  from  possession,  as  of  an  act  of 

wishea  to  deduce  the  latter  fact  from  abstraction  by  violence.     And  that  id 


the  words  of  Demostbenes  against  Mi<    evtay  diiiq('^v)iq((«iidiH>t  ouly  ii 
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jmyfit   from    oondemnationt   in 
fiioUiyy**;  and  if  any  person  took 
he  had  been  a  free  citisen^  he        1 
whole  fine'**:  in  all  three  cases 
as  injured. 


jftMlfaf 


iathe 


)ip 


Mfk  fwl  Jmdioaim)  the  stsle  reoeiYed  a 
fine  equal  in  amouiit  lo  that  which  wm 
to  be  made  good  to  the  phdntiff,  may 
be  alao  seen  from  the  words  of  Harpo- 
emtion  and  Suidaa  in  t.  i(ovkii$  d^t 
ol  di  oXdyrffff  i^vkifs  md  rf  A^vrt 
^idoaap  A  Atf^gpowro  a&nv  nai  n^  ^' 

fMKTliy  tlOTWfWVfWf  TV  TifUfStPTO^  wfaldl 

pasMge  Hndtwalcker  (p.  147)  appMis 
not  to  have  understood.  It  would  hare 
been  more  conTenient  if  the  oeHo  rwi 
JmdieMim^  the  issue  of  which  was  that 
the  same  sum  was  paid  to  the  state  as 
was  given  in  compensaUon  to  the 
plafaitiff,  had  not  been  called  bj  the 
same  name^  diai  i(ovhfSf  unless  the 
original  dday  ifavkiff^  which  was  a  real 
expulsion '  from  possession,  hod  not 
been  followed  by  the  same  conse- 
quences. Nor  do  the  words  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Meidias,  p.  528,  11, 
by  any  means  prove  that  the  actio  ret 
judictUa  was  alone  followed  by  a  fine 
to  the  public,  but  the  orator  only  cites 
this  one  iiLstance,  as  the  other  cases,  on 
account  of  what  is  afterwards  said  con- 
cerning the  ^Utj  fiialtovy  did  not  appear 
to  require  a  separate  mention.  It  may 
bo  observed,  that  the  reason  why  the 
don;  c^vXiyr  is  considered  in  tliis  place 
as  ovK  idia  is,  that  it  is  merely  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  the  fine  required 
by  the  state ;  for  that  in  all  other  re- 
spects it  was  l^ioy  Demosthenes  must 
have  been  well  aware.  Oviccr  inoirfatv 
is  certainly  the  preferable  reading: 
but  the  word  ovKcVi  does  not  make  any 
opposition  between  the  hUai  i^vKvfi  as 
an  actio  rei  judioatm  and  the  huai  <^v- 
Xi^ras  an  aeiio  und§  oi,  as  if  the  former 
could  only  be  called  o^  Idea,  and  not 
the  latter;  but  Demostlienes  calls  the 
oelio  rei  judioalm  oviccr*  idiov  in  oppo- 


Mm  to  tha  Ibwgaiiif 
fromwhioh  il  ansa.  I  waa^timjn^ 
mail^  that  a  partkalar  wpsJkaMm  i 
the  ^  ^eoA^f  WM  whmt  II  ^ 
brought  hj  a  nortfigae  ai^dsil  Mr 
buyer  of  aiy  property  whidi  hail  isja 
given  as  seooii^  to  the  fos'iaei,  Bm 
tha  DiHsttatkai  oa  tha  'Mtai  tf 
Li       ul 

—  Hiaipoeiat.  ia  t,  fim(tm^  «a  Ihi 
authority  of  the  psasags  hi  Vmmt 
theaes  i«ahist  MeidfaM  givaa  hi  Ha 
Um*  ite,  iriikdi  nfaa  to  tha  lfa| 
/SiaU^  and  not  to  the  a^  d|fsA9%  tte 
former  befaig  a  dUAiaiit  Un  tf  astfai 
for  propeiljr  takea  hyvluliMiuii^hlM 
tending  oolj  to  moveables^  iar  asHiH 
slaves.  An  instance  of  it  ooouis  ia 
Lysias  adv.  Pancleon,  p.  736.  Com- 
pare Pkkto  de  Leg.  xL  p.  914  £.  It  if 
indeed  sufficiently  singular  that,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  the  dtici;  cfouXiyf  also 
applied  to  moveable  property,  partiea- 
larly  slaves;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  the  difference  between  the 
bUrj  fiialtov  and  the  huai  i^vkift.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  the  dim;  ^uumw  might 
be  instituted  by  the  possessor  against 
the  person  who  had  forcibly  abstracted 
from  him  some  article  of  moveaUe 
property,  and  that  the  hitaj  w^ovhft 
might  be  brought  on  by  the  person,  to 
whom  the  moveable  property  had  been 
adjudged  by  a  judicial  verdict,  against 
the  possessor  who  refused  to  allow  him 
to  take  possession;  and  also  by  the 
mortgagee,  who  had  the  right  of  seizing 
the  moveable  property  for  non-pay- 
ment, agunst  the  debtor  who  did  not 
transfer  the  mortgaged  property  to  him. 

'^  Concerning  this  case^  in  which 
the  offender  could  be  prosecuted  by  a 
dun;  c^oipcVcMf,  see  Orat.  c.  Theocrin. 
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t  It  has  been  already  remarked  incidentally  in  several  places, 

i'  that  in  all  public  actions  the  plaintiff  paid  a  fine  to  llie  state  of 
1O00  drachmas,  if  he  did  not  ohtaui  a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages 
(to  irefiTTTOv  ftepos  rotv  -^^^lav  /ii]  fteToXa^av  Sn^Xe  j^iKta';) ; 
which  penalty  could  also  be  enforced,  if  he  dropped  a  cause 
already  commenced:  this  last  law  was  not  however  always 
applied  in  practice,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  Demosthenes, 
when  he  abandoned  the  action  against  Meidias'".  The  only 
escDiption  from  this  fine  was  in  the  case  of  an  eisangelia  before 
the  archon'";  in  all  other  public  causes,  by  whatever  names 
they  were  distinguished,  it  was  exacted*".  We  find  in  the 
ancient  authors  frequent  examples  and  confirmations  uf  this 
assertion.      Demosthenes  expressly  proves  it  with  regard  to 


|b  13^7  *q.  Compare  tUc  orgtinicnt 
■nd  Petit  ii.  G,  4.  Acoording  to  this 
law  the  Btnto  received  rh  Ijiuav  tov 
nfuHumr,  by  which  is  meant  the  half 
of  the  whole  fine,  not  of  the  daniBgOB 
accruing  to  the  iilainitlF;  i.  e.  ()it>  staiv 
reoeivod  the  Banie  sum  aa  tlie  injured 
INnvon,  This,  Re  it  Appears  to  me,  is 
eviik-nt  from  u  c.'om[>ari3i)ii  of  llio  3i»i 
•'(ouXiic  tad  i\m  iUij  ffiaiain  Plato  (ubi 
aup.)  lo  a  certain  di'gri'c  include*  the 
ii'inj  t'^mpivtiBs  under  llie  ii'mj  fiutiuu, 
and  then  Buppuaes  n.  double  rt'iiumtiuii 
of  the  injury, 

■•  6ce  Taylor's  Inlrodnttion  to  tbe 
OrHlion  ogaiDFit  Mtidius.  The  latter 
point,  rii.  the  penalty  for  dropping  the 
action,  or  fur  compounding  in  public 
suila,  i«  tn'utt.'d  of  p;irticularl/by  Iludt- 
walcker  von  den  Diiileton,  p.  1&9  sqq. 
with  »o  mui-h  acuuracy,  that  I  have  no- 
ibiOR  farther  lo  old.  Only  the  follow- 
ing wurda,  which  occur  in  |i.  1118,  re- 
quire »mL-  limitation :  "  U  wa»  also 
allowed  to  compound  even  in  court, 
and  tliiii  wiis  often  eifecled  in'  criminal 
cBBSa  by  the  awisMnce  of  the  judgM 
tbennelvra."  For  the  two  initoncea 
■|Uotcd  liy  KtalthiED,  vol.  i,  p.  3S9,  of  a 
coroptMition  nude  in  court  in  Iwousd? 
Dioeog.  Uert<d.  jl  1)8,  and  Isocrat.  c 


Collimach,  Ifl,  are  only  in  private  casea, 
the  former  in  a  iiiai  'frivSoiutjimplov, 
the  latter  in  an  action  for  more  than 
10,000  drachmas,  which  (he  pkintifT 
claimed  |for  himself,  and  not  for  tha 
state.  In  the  formi;r  case  indeed  tlie 
pi-nalty  of  atimia  was  added,  by  wliicb 
however  tliu  taw  miit  doea  not  cease  lo 
be  a  private  case,  as  I  wilt  show  in 
another  place :  in  the  latter  thu  plain- 
tiff is  also  apprehensive  of  the  atimi« 
(Isocrat.  16),  but  evidently  only  onao- 
coun  t  of  the  consequences  ensuing  upon 
the  loss  of  the  suit;  since,  if  he  hs4 
not  a  fifth  port  of  the  vote*,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  epobelio,  ond 
not  being  able  to  pay  tliis  from  liis  po- 
verty, would  be  prosecuted  by  the  «no- 
ceesfii]  party  with  a  itiitij  i^vXijt,  and  if 
condemned  in  this  suit,  would  become 
a  public  debtor.  This  is  tha  verj-  red- 
son  why  Demosthenes  is  apprehensivu 
of  atimio,  with  the  toss  of  the  epobclin, 
in  the  private  cause  against  Aphobus, 
p.  R34,  ag, p.  B»5,  II. 

•"  See  the  jiassages  quoted  above. 

'"  Pollux  viii,  41,  Thuophmst.  ap. 
PolL  viii.  53,  and  in  reference  lo  drop- 
ping the  cause  see  Onl.  c.  Thcocrin- 
p.  VAXi,  U  sijq.,  Ucmntlli.  c.  Hid,  p. 
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the  action  for  assault  { 
evident  from  other  wri 

and  for  iHegBl  prooec 
ihenes  even  refers 
reference  to  the  im 
canse^  this  liability 
ancients*"^  as  also  to  the 
to  have  applied  in  tl 
testimony  is  not 
On  the  other  hand,  tl 
already  shown,  that  the 
maeiam)  was  obliged  to 
ever,  which  was  appo 
at  certain  periods,         s  al 
for  ill^al  practices  i     iti 


with 

(7/ 
to  all  I 

sei 


t 


to  B'flV- 

k  another  kindiof 
I  attributed  to  it 
^;  it  may  eqiially  be 
phasis***;  so  liiat*a 
ler  lands  of  publie 
roneonsyas  HenUus 


ty  con 


nned  by  defiudt  {m 
lOOOd  ichmas***.  Thefiiie»lM«^ 
in  public  causes  underwent,  at  hmt 
tion.  In  an  unsuocesafid  aetiii 
d  Demosdienes,  we  find  did 
die  plaintiff  was  only  i  ten<  to  a  fine  of  500 
In  other  cases  an  additional  fine  {wpoari§iftifM)  appean  to 
been  imposed,  as  in  the  case  of  iBschines,  who,  in 
of  such  fine  imposed  after  the  loss  of  his  action  against  Ctesi- 
phon,  quitted  the  city  of  Athens;  although  nothing  certain  can 
be  said  upon  this  point,  as  the  ancients  themselves  were  in 
doubt  concerning  it*'":  also  for  the  most  part  the  plaintiff  was 
subjected  to  atimia,  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes 
with  him,  and  by  consequence  was  debarred  from  the  liberty  of 
instituting  certain  public  suits  {ypa<f>rfy  awaytoyt),  f^ifyi^it, 
€vB€i^is)y  nor  was  he  able  in  an  action  for  impiety  to  take  refuge 


^'  Dcmoeth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  702,  5, 
Plat  Apol.  5. 

^^  Demostli.  c.  Androt.  p.  599  extr. 

*"*  Demostli.  o.  Timocrat.  p.  701, 1, 
must  be  so  understood.  Comp.  also 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  p.  248, 
ed.  Tiibing. 

»•  C.Androt  p.  601»20. 

**  Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  647,  T, 
Andocid.  c.  Alcib.  p.  120,  Pollux  viii. 
49,  Suidas  in  t.  d/KlHopKia.  Cf.  Lex. 
8eg.  p.  188, 19,  in  reference  to  theft. 


**'  Harpocratinv.cZirayycXuiyTlieo- 
phrast.  ubi  sup. 

»'  Orat.  c  Theocrin.  p.  1S2S,  19. 

^*  See  Hudtwalcker  von  den  Dia- 
teten,  p.  98  sq.  ^latthise,  vol.  i.  p.  9SS, 
IB  mistaken.  To  be  condemned  m 
ooiUunuiciam  is  ipi)iui)¥  otfiKtuf, 

*^  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  261,  20^ 
where  ras  ntyroKoalas  dpa^Qtas  refora 
to  something  customary. 

^^  See  Lives  of  the  Ten  Qiaton  ui 
sup.  and  Matthias,  p.  272. 
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Brany  temple'",  excepting  in  the  case  of  an  eisangelia,  probably 
according  to  some  enactment  which  was  subsequently  added'". 
LssUy,  the  court  appears  in  certain  cases  to  have  been  authorized 
to  condemn  the  plaintiff  to  the  same  fine  at  which  he  liad 
assessed  the  defendant,  as  Aristogeiton,  having  failed  in  an 
action  for  illegal  practices  against  tlie  priestess  of  Diana  of 
Brauron,  was  forced  to  pay  the  fine  of  5  talents,  at  which  ho 
had  assessed  the  defendant"'.  The  punishment  of  death, 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Andocides,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  false  information  (fit^vvait;)  of  a  mutilator  of  the 
Mercuries,  appears  to  have  a  regulation  appointed  only  for  that 
indiTidoal  case"*. 


•^  CcnMinitig  tliG  atimitt  see  De- 
VOlth.  c.  Arising,  i.  p,  803,  13,  Ando- 
tU.  lie  MyMt.  p.  17  and  ^17,  irbiMice  \re 
Umm  tlial  lliis  atimik  was  oiilj  partial, 
■ora  irpiirra(iv,  tlutt  in,  according  to  a 
c«rtiun  pniliibilion  tbnt  one  person 
might  not  bring  on  a  ■ypaiP'i,  another 
an  fHeiifti,  &c.  See  olio  Scbol.  De- 
tiioath.  ap.  Reisk.  voL  ii.  p.  132,  133. 
According  lo  Gcnethlius,  03  i[uutpd  by 
tbift  grammarian,  a  public  occiKScr could 
nnlj'  be  sentenced  to  aliraio,  if  bo  lind 
not  obtained  the  fiftli  part  of  the  votes 
in  tbrec  law  snitH;  i.t.  because  Andro- 
tioD  had  not  been  mode  3Tiftot,  for 
bikving  once  loct  uu  action  of  tliis  kind : 


tl.it 


isble, 


t  be  proved  ilint  Anili 
aAer  loidng  the  yp"'l''i  datffiint,  viu 
nut  urifuic  unri  Trpdaraiir,  bo  tliol  he 
could  nut  BJiy  more  ypaifiiaSai  in  the 
ntore  bmiled  senec :  and  even  iiippos- 
ing  Ihat  thin  viae  not  then  the  conse 
[)iieuee  uf  losing  the  cause,  it  niuat  be 
bume  in  mind  that  at  Athens  the  letter 
of  the  hiw  wunot  always  attended  lo. 
The  law  might  therefore  have  pre- 
scribed alimia,  and  yel  its  ordinances 
have  been  disobeyed.  The  Same  was 
tlie  coBc  with  the  law  which  imposed  a 
punishment  for  giving  up  public  ae- 
iLons,  of  which  1  have  Just  spoken.  It 
isinoreover  evident,  that  whoever  failed 
(o  pajr  the  fine  of  lOOe  dmchmM 


also  subject  lo  the  separate  kind  of 
alimia  imposed  xipnn  public  deblora. 
Whether  alimia  was  the  immediate 
ccmsequence  of  dropping  a  public  no- 
tion ia  not  manifest.  From  Demos- 
thenes adv.  Mid.  p.  54li,  7.  and  tliere 
Ulpian,  it  may  bo  concluded  that 
utimia  had  been  appointed  by  hiw 
(only  liDwever  the  partial  alimia  in 
reference  to  bringing  on  actions  of  (liia 
kind),  aa  lleroldus  Animadv.  vii.  18, 
3(1,  assumes,  without  any  interference 
on  the  pari  of  tlie  state;  for  the  plain- 
tiff', snya  Demoetbenes,  subjecla  him- 
self lo  the  stimin  by  dropping  the  suit, 
without  mentioning  thai  the  xtate  saD< 
tenced  him  to  il.  But  we  may  adopt 
the  siippoiilion  advanced  by  Iludt- 
wolckcr  in  p.  163,  that  tbe  seceding 
plaintiif  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
lono  dinchnioa,  nnd  made  himself 
in-ipit  by  fniling  to  pay  it,  inasmuch 
OS  be  bad  then  become  a  public  debtor, 
and  thus  ucliially  ^i/int,  althongli  per- 
iiB]>a  lie  WHS  not  considered  aa  sucb,iu 
gradually  they  ceased  to  einci  the 
paymeiit  of  the  lines,  and  to  treat  Uie 
defaulters  as  icrarii. 

••"  Poll.  viii.  53,  fromThcophrastua. 

'"  Dbarch.  in  Arintog.  p.  8fi. 

"°  See  Matth.  p.  8J0,  271.  This 
information  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  yfini^fj  dfrc^Fior- 
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The  fines  (Tt^ji/iarn)  which  were  fixed  against  the  plitirtif 
vere  for  the  most  part  much  higher.  In  cases  indeed  in  whiefc 
the  senate  decided,  as  in  certain  kinds  of  eisangelia,  the  defen- 
dant escaped  easily,  bs  the  senate  was  not  able  to  inflict  a  fiae 
of  more  than  500  drachmas;  if  however  a  fine  of  this  amount 

I. appeared  too  small,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  ju.ttiM. 
An  instance  of  a  very  incoiisiderahie  fine  is  afforded  in  (he 
cause  of  Tlieophemus,  who  by  the  concession  of  his  accuwr 
was  only  condemned  to  an  additional  fine  {iTpoa-rifi,rifui)  of  Si 
draclimas,b  esides  the  restitution  of  what  the  state  claimed  from 
liim  as  public  property"'.  Phrynichus  was  condemned  in  i 
public  action  to  a  fine  of  1000  drachmas  for  the  representation 

■  of  his  play  called  the  Taking  of  Miletus'".  In  the  action  fur 
impiety  {ypa4>T}  aat^eia-i)  brought  against  Socrates,  his  accu- 
sers made  it  a  capital  crime;  he  himself  however  fixed  the 
penalty  at  1   mina,  and  afterwards,  upon  the  injudicious  tt- 

.  commendation  of  his  friends,  at  30  minas,  or  according  to 
others  at  only  25  drachmas'".  The  common  fine  imposed  by 
the  judges  appears  to  have  been  10,000  drachmas"";  5  tatentt 
are  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Anaxagoras**'',  although  the 
accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  philosopher  at  Athens  do 
not  all  agree  with  this  fact.  A  fine  of  10,000  drachmas  also 
occurs  in  the  public  suit  for  assault,  and  also  as  a  penalty  for 
sycophancy"".  In  the  action  for  false  citation  {ypa^  ^tvSo- 
KK'qTeias)  death  is  mentioned  as  the  punishment,  but  mitigated 
upon  the  representation  of  the  plaintiff  to  a  fine  of  a  talentf". 
Fines  of  a  very  large  amount  were  imposed  in  the  actiMU 
for  illegal  practices  (7pa^^  Tra^avo/iov),  as  much  as  5,  10,  or 
15  talents,  although  they  were  sometimes  lowered,  for  ex- 
ample, a  fine  of  15  talents  was  diminished  to  1.  We  eren 
find  that  ^Cschines  fixed  a  fine  of  50  talents  agunst  Cte- 
siphon,  and  Lycinus  a  fine  of  100  against  Philocrates"';  both 


*"  Oiat.  c.  Euerg,  et  Haedb,  p. 
11B8,  oompare  PoUnx  vili.  61. 
"'  Herod,   vi.    21,  and    there   llie 


'  Plat.  ApoL  28,  and  there  Fischer. 
"  Corp.  Inacript.  No.  1B& 


'•'  niog.  Laert.  ii.  13. 

■"  AriBioph.  Av.  1016,  looa,  Lyiiaa 
c.  Agorat.  p.  4ey. 

'"'  Oral.  c.  Nicoslrat.  p.  126!,  Ifi. 

'*'  Diog.  Lacrt.  in  Viu  TheophniL 
Dinarch.  c.  Artstog.  p.  83,  83,  Ont.  e. 
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these  persons  were  acquitted,  which  however  must  not  be  con- 
mdered  as  an  usual  occurrence.  It  was  no  doubt  by  an  action 
of  this  kind  that  Demades  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  10,  or, 
Dccording  to  .Elian,  of  100  talents,  for  having  proposed  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  Alexander*",  The  former  was  probably  the 
sum  that  was  actually  adjudged,  the  latter  the  original  proposal 
of  the  accuser. 

These  fines  were  made  a  productive  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  by  the  injustice  of  the  demagogues,  by  part)'  hatred, 
and  the  Utigious  disposition  which  prevailed.  The  popular 
leaders,  seldom  guided  by  purely  moral  principles,  raised 
themselves  by  flattering  the  people,  and  by  the  lavish  admi- 
ntatration  and  distribution  of  the  public  money.  Tlie  majo- 
rity of  them  however  so  little  for|>ot  their  own  gain,  when  they 
liad  reached  their  high  station,  that  they  omitted  no  means 
of  enricliing  themselves,  and  the  people  on  the  other  hand 
rejoiced  in  condemning  and  overthrowing  them.  What  great 
demagogue  was  there  who  did  not  meet  with  an  unhappy  des- 
tiny? Was  not  this  the  fate  of  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Aris- 
tides,  Tiraotheus,  and  Demosthenes!  And  fortunate  was  he 
who  escaped  vith  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tine,  while  others 
suffered  the  penalty  of  death,  or  were  condemned  to  forfeiture 
of  property,  or  to  exile.  Thraaybulus,  son  of  the  restorer  of 
the  freedom  of  Athens  (who  himself,  if  he  had  not  died,  would 
have  been  capitally  condemned),  paid  a  fine  of  10  talents"*, 
probably  by  an  action  for  malversation  in  an  embassy  {ypiuftii 
vapawpeir^eiaf).  Callias  the  Torchbearer  concluded  a  most 
advantageous  and  honourable  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
according  to  which  no  army  was  to  approach  the  coast  within  a 
day's  march  of  cavalry,  and  no  armed  Persian  vessel  was  to 
appear  in  the  Grecian  seas;  yet  although  he  obtained  much 
celebrity  by  these  negotiations,  as  Plutarch  relates  in  the  Life  of 
Cimon,  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  when  be  ren- 


Theocrin.  p.  1333,  3,  (cf.  p.  1S»1,  19, 
p.  1332,  6,  17,  22,)  Uid  p.  I33«,  Do- 
morth.  c  Mid.  p.  &73,  17,  Orat.  c. 
Neer.  p.  1347,  10,  (p.  1348,  I,)  De- 
moath.  de  Corona,  Mteb.  de  Fats.  Leg. 


p.  198, 109. 

""  Athen.  vi.  p.  961,  B.  >eiiaii.  V. 
H.  V.  12. 

*"  Deinotth.  de  Fols.  Leg.  p.  431, 


tmes.  [bk.  I 

dend  kn  iccxnurt.of  his  offical' eonduct,  for  linring  taW 
bribsa*".  And  how  IsTga  vu  the  mmber  of  those  who  weiV 
eoodemned  to  Mrera  poniahmanti  for  treason  or  bribcTyl 
Cleon  wai  compdled  to  pay  5  tdeoti,  probably  not,  as  tl 
Scholiut  of  AriitoidiBnea***  snppoWH,  for  baring  injured  tbi 
knigfata,  but  for  having  taken  bribeB  frotoi  the  allies,  in  order  I 
procnre  a  mitigation  of  tb«r  tzibntea;  and  to  omit  the  fine  «l 
SO  miaaa,  which  Aiixtidet  ia  itatsd  (probably  without  truth)  H 
hava  pud  for  hsTing  receiTed  biibei^,  Timotheus  was  con- 
demned apoQ  the  aame  groonda  to  a  fine  of  lOU  talents  hj  m 
indictment  for  treaaon  (^pa^  wpoSovia.^),  a  sum  greater  tiua 
erer  had  been  pud  until  that  ooeaaion:  nine  parts  out  of  tea 
were  howerer  remitted  to  hia  aon  Canon,  and  tlie  tenth  be  wa 
foroed  to  expend  npon  the  repair  of  the  walls  fur  which  Athcnt  i 
waa  indebted  to  hia  gnnd&thei'".  Demosthtncs  n-os 
tenced  to  a  fine  of  50  talenta  by  an  aotion  for  bribery  (7^ 
SmpoSoiUen),  axtd  alao  thrown  into  priaon*";  the  latter  puniab< 
ment  baring  doabtieaa  been  impoaed  in  addition  by  tlic  cohaI 
{wpoortfu^fui).  According  to  the  atriet  law  he  should  hnnti 
pud  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  received;  five  times  the 
amount  is  however  the  only  fine  mentioned,  and  even  this  he 
was  unable  to  pay"*:  nor  can  we  determine  how  this  fine  was 
calculated,  as  the  statements  of  the  sums  received  are  so  con- 
tradictory, that  Dinarchus'"  speaks  of  20  talente  in  gold,  and 
refers  to  the  Areopagus  for  authority,  with  whom  Plutarch"* 
^^rees,  who  relates  that  he  received  20  talents  in  a  royal  golden 
goblet;  whereas   others   speak  of  30  talents,  and  even  of  ao 


'"  Demosth.  ut  tup.  p.  428.  Cdd- 
oeining  the«mbasijr  (Olymp.  SS.  4,  i.e. 
4«),)  see  Diod.  xii.  4,  Herod,  vii.  Iftl. 

*"  Adiani.  5,  where  the  atatemeDt 
of  Tliei^ompii*  should  be  particuLirlj 
attended  to.  It  ^ipears  tliBt  the 
knights  were  the  KCuBere,  and  that 
Cleoa  by  mitigation  of  the  fine  only 
|iaidttie*nniwUoh  be  liad  embedded. 
Hie  proceeding  wu  without  donhi  the 
ypt"^  ittpoioxlat-  See  the  Mcend 
argument  to  the  KntghU. 


■"  Plutarch.  Ariiitid.8& 

*'*  Dinarch.c.  Demoeth.  p.  11.  !■>- 
crat.  de  Antidos.  p.  J6,  ed.  Oiell.  Ne- 
pos  Timotli.  3,  4,  cf.  ViL  Dec  Chat.  p. 
S34,  836,  ed.  Tubing. 

"*  Plutarch.  Demosth.  36.  That  it 
was  a  yp<«f><}  i»podoKUa  is  evident  froia 
the  caae  itself,  and  from  Uie  Liree  ef 
the  Ten  Oraton,  p.  SBi. 

'"  Vit,  Dec.  Drat,  ut  aup. 

■"  C.  DemoGlh.  p.  40. 

"»  Vit.  Demoeth,  St. 
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^^■Ball  a  sum  as  1000  darics"*.  DemostEienes  remained  in  debt 
^HSk  talents  of  bis  line,  which  upon  bis  recal  were  remitted  to 
HBpn  for  the  building  of  on  altar"".  Miltiades  was  accused  of 
^Treason,  and  condemned  to  pay  50  tiiients,  not  for  a  compensa- 
tion, as  Nepos  ignorantly  asserts,  but  according  to  the  usual 
form  of  assessing  the  offence.  The  fine  was  paid  by  his  son'*'i 
Even  before  this  occasion  Miltiades  had  been  sentenced  to  a 
fine  of  30  talents'".  Cimon  himself  narrowly  escaped  being 
condemned  to  death  for  a  supposed  intent  to  overthrow  tbfl 
existing  gnvemnient,  which  penalty  was  commuted  for  a  fine  of 
50  talents'".  Tbe  illustrious  Pericles  was  vehemently  accused, 
kftcr  the  second  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Lacedfemoiiiaiis,  the 
people  being  dissatisfied  «ith  his  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  particularly  with  the  abandonment  of  their  own  coun- 
try to  the  enemy ;  and  tbe  Athenians  were  not  contented,  aa 
Tliucydides  says'",  until  they  had  sentenced  him  to  a  fine.  Tha 
liighest  sum  stated  was,  according  to  Plutarch'",  50  talents,  tha 
lowest  15;  tbe  former  was  probably  the  assessment  of  tha 
acL-UBcr,  the  latter  of  the  court.  Pines  of  a  less  amount  did 
however  occur  in  important  cases,  as  for  example  a  fine  of  only 
S  talents  in  an  indictment  fur  treason"*. 


Chaptbb  XIII. 

7Ar  Public  Debtors.    Nature  of  the  Legal  Remedies  againtt  them. 

Every  person  who  failed  to  pay  a  fine  owing  to  the  state  was 
reckoned  among  the  public  debtors  (ot  t^  hriiioaitp  o^eCkovres), 
of  whom  some  mention  has  been  already  made  in  connection 


'*  Vit.  Dec.  Drat.  p.  364,  a«7. 
"  Vit.  Dec.  OraL  p.  264,  uid  Pho- 
t.  PliiUrch.  Demoath.  S7,  who  how- 
s  M  talents  in  tfaia 


"  Uerod.    vL    136,     PIntarch   Ci< 

D.4,Nepoa  Cimon.  I. 

"  Oist.  e.  Arwtogit.  u.  p.  803,  IS. 


26. 

'*•  ii  CB. 

*"  Pericl.  3S.  To  the  former  be- 
long! the  author  of  the  speech  against 
AristogeiloD  ii,  ul  mp.  Diodonis, 
with  his  nraal  exsggentlon,  mentions 
SO  talents,  xiL  41k 

'**  DetnoMb.  o.  Timocrat  p.  740, 10. 
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with  the  account  of  the  farmers  of  the  public  duties'*,  but  the 
main  investigation  properly  belongs  to  this  part  of  tlie  book. 

The  pubbc  debtors  were  of  different  kinds,  either  farmen  of 
public  property  or  their  sureties,  or  purchasers,  for  example,  of 
mines'",  or  persons  who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  public  fine,  or 
who  had  borrowed  property  from  the  state,  and  had  not  re- 
placed it  at  the  appointed  time,  as,  for  instance,  ships'  furniture 
belonging  to  the  state  from  the  pubbc  storehouse"':  also  such 
as  had  not  paid  rents  or  tines  accruing  to  the  funds  of  the  tem- 
ples'", although  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  the  whole  seve- 
rity of  the  law  against  pubbc  debtors  was  at  all  times  applicablf 
to  the  latter  class  of  defaulters.  It  is  certain  that  those  who 
were  in  arrear  for  the  property-tax  (eiatpopa)  were  treated  less 
severely,  nor  do  I  find  that  they  were  classed  with  the  publiir 
debtors;  a  regulation  which  is  perfectly  reasonable.  Whoever 
had  purchased  or  was  in  possession  of  any  public  property,  was 
a  persona]  debtor,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  whoever  had 
failed  to  pay  a  fine  after  it  had  become  due;  these  therefore  J 
might  be  subjected  to  atimia  and  imprisonment,  besides  other  ' 
pctialtiea:  whereas  the  property-tax  was  not  a  personal  deb^  J 
but  a  debt  merely  attaching  upon  property,  for  which  no  ona  * 
could  be  imprisoned,  or  treated  in  tlie  manner  of  the  pubbc 
debtors;  it  therefore  remained  unpaid  without  any  evil  conse- 
quences for  the  person  taxed,  until  the  state,  pressed  by  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  determined  upon  a  final  and  complete  collec- 
tion, and  then  it  could  resort  to  the  property  of  the  debtor,  if 
he  refused  to  pay'". 

To  ascertwn  at  what  time  any  person  became   a  public 


*  Above  ch.  viii. 

'"  DeniMth.  c.  PantKn.  p.  973,  6- 

'"  DemoBth.  a.  Euerg.  et  Hnesib. 
p.  1146,26. 

"'  Tlience  the  permisaipD  to  take 
the  property  at  a  dticen  for  a  fine  of 
tbi«  kind.  (See  Corp.  Inscript.  No. 
123,  S2')  Bnttlie  pk^naeut  of  double 
tlie  funoimt  afler  the  ninth  piylaDeia 
di>ea  not  appear  to  have  been  raqnired 
«ither  in  this  or  many  other  coaee.  To 


this  belongs  the  case  quoted  in  note 
IRS. 

"*  The  truth  of  this  Btatement  it 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  D«maelh. 
c.  Androt.  p.  608-610.  Cf.  Lyi.  e. 
Philocmt.  p.  83S.  The  poletaa  alao 
were  enti'usted  with  the  duty  of  ad^ 
iog  the  property  of  thoae  who  re- 
mained in  debt  for  their  property- 
taxes.  PhotiuB  in  V.  (TMXTnil,  BuMm 
in  V.  iTAiXTr^T. 
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debtor  requires  a  separate  investigation.  With  regard  to  pur- 
chasers and  fanners  of  public  property^  and  their  sureties, 
it  18  evident,  that  they  became  public  debtors  as  soon  as 
they  exceeded  the  appointed  term  of  payment.  It  is  more 
^fficult  to  decide  as  to  those  who  had  to  pay  any  kind 
of  fine,  whether  arising  from  action,  the  passing  of  official 
accounts,  or  a  judicial  sentence"*;  at  the  same  time  every 
thing  seems  to  show  that  the  party  condemned  became  a  public 
debtor  immediately  after  his  sentence,  if  he  did  not  pay  the  fine 
upon  the  spot.  With  respect  to  the  public  action  for  assault 
{ypaif^if  ifipea?),  the  ancient  law  enacted  that  if  the  defendant 
was  condemned  to  a  fine,  he  should  pay  it  eleven  days  after 
judgment,  and  that  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  pay  immediately, 
he  should  be  imprisoned  until  the  payment"';  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  afterwards,  if  any  person  assaulted  a  free  citizen,  he 
could  be  detained  in  confinement  until  he  had  paid,  according 
to  the  law  in  Demosthenes'".  In  this  law  it  is  supposed  that 
properly  the  fine  was  to  be  paid  immediately  after  every  sen- 
tence, and  that  the  party  so  sentenced  should  be  instantly 
thrown  into  prison"*:  the  additional  provision  that  if  he  did  not 
pay  down  the  fine  upon  the  spot,  he  should  pay  it  eleven  days 
after,  merely  fixes  the  extreme  point,  after  which  he  was 
])roceeded  against  with  greater  severity.  From  the  first  until 
the  eleventh  day  lie  was  a  public  debtor,  as  being  under 
obligation  to  pay ;  after  the  eleventh  the  payment  was  no 
longer  received  as  before,  but  he  was  subject  to  the  severe 
pe!ialty  of  the  regular  payment  of  twice  the  sum,  and  if  this 
was  not  immediately  made,  confiscation  of  property.  In  the 
case  of  other  debtors  the  extreme  period  was  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia,  and  they  could  be  imprisoned  until  that  period.  For  a 
person  condemned  in  a  public  suit  for  an  assault,  it  was  provided 
as  an  additional  punishment  that  the  eleventh  day  should  be 
the  extreme  period  of  payment,  and  that  the  party  condemned 
sliould  be  put  in  chains,  or  at  least  kept  in  confinement.     As 


*■■"  The  (iift'crrnt  kiuds  are  enumo-        •'**  yEscli.  c.  Timarch.  p.  42. 
rattil   l»y  AmiiK-i<l«.»8   dc   MvRt.   p.   1*5.  j      *'"  C.  Mid.  p.  620. 
Sf««  a]>i>v<',  not**  I'l.).  '      '-^*  Cf.  Dcinostii.  c  Mid.  p.  529,  27. 
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then  this  law  is  not  opposed  to  the  account  already  giwn. 
is  completely  confirmed  by  the  express  provision,  that  from  tki 
day  that  any  person  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  or  transgressed  d« 
law  (d0'  ^r  &v  SipXrj^  trapa/irj  tov  fo/iov  tj  to  y^^ifeia/ia),  ht 
should  become  a  public  debtor,  even  if  his  name  had  not  tien 
reported  by  the  practores'".  This  enactment  contains  two])n^ 
visions,  according  !o  the  difference  of  the  case.  In  otTeaMJ 
■which  were  not  proved,  and  which  required  an  asscs.tmrn^i 
was  necessary  that  a  sentence  should  be  passed  before  the  ind 
vidual  could  become  a  public  debtor,  as  e.  ff.  in  the  conunoD 
action  (ypaipT}):  if  however  the  oflence  was  evident,  and  the 
fine  appointed  by  law,  as  is  implied  in  a  case  of  information 
{IvSei^is),  the  offender  became  a  public  debtor  from  tlie  momcm 
of  the  transgression,  and  the  action  an  information  against  him 
Bs  a  pubHc  debtor"".  It  was  not  by  the  enrolment  of  the  name 
tiiat  the  party  became  a  public  debtor,  but  this  latter  form  wm 
only  a  consequence  of  his  heing  one. 

The  registration  of  the  names  was  made  for  the  public  trea- 
sury upon  tablets  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  on  tlie  Acropobi, 
the  sums  due  being  also  noted'".  This  duty  belonged  to  the 
practores,  whose  office  it  was  to  exact  the  fines"*:  thence  a 
person  registered  upon  the  ACTopolis  [eyyeypafiftevot  (v  ^Anpo- 
woXet)  always  means  a  public  debtor'".  Whoever  owed  any 
money  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  to  the  other  gods,  or  to  tte 
heroes  of  the  tribes,  was  equally  hable  to  an  information  {Mm 
^tt),  if  he  was  not  registered*";  the  registration  took  phnft 
before  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess,  and  of  the  other  godd,  nd 
before  the  king-archon,  with  the  latter  of  which  ButhoritiM^ 
those  persons  were  probably  repstered  who  owed  any 
the  heroes  of  the  tribes'".  The  registration  of  the 
thette  {^TYP'^'I'h  SevfioOtTav),  which  occurs  once,  c 
with  «  r^iatration  made  by  the  practores'*',  is  probably  nothing 


»•  OmL  c.  TfarMniD.  p.  1328,  10,  p. 

1337,  30  (qq. 
»■  Ont.  c  ThMciin.  p.  1337, 133a 
*'i  Oral.  c.   Ariatog.  i.  p.  791,  II, 

HarpocntioD  and  SnidM  in  r.  ^rmdfy- 

ypaipilj,  Buidaa  ia  t.  •^tvHyypa^ot  tlio) 

and  iypa^bm  ihai,  Ac 


■  See  book  ii.  ch.  4. 

*  Oral.  c.  Euerg.  et  HnerfboL  >1 


*"  Oral.  c.  Theocrin.  p.  I3M^  %~9. 
"'  Cr.  Andodd.    de   Mjat.  p.  M^ 


'  Orat  e.  Ariatog.  L  p.  77^  IflL 
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than  t]  I  which  the  thesmothete,  in  their  capir 

of  so  mts  of  the  conrty  gave  to  the  praotoreo^ 

the  ni         coa       of  buaness^  with  xegBxi  to  the  ten* 

wliich  had  been  passed;  this  r^;istration  on  the  part 

W^'WM  tbe  court  was  the  necessary  condition  for  the  other  whidi 

I  MM  made  by  the  jpractores.    Whoer^r  paid  his  fine  after  rq;ifH* 

I  IntkNi^  was  erased  either  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  the 

X.  'mMHint  paid*^.    As  an  information  (jfvSeif if)  could  be  laid 

Bgpinst  snch  persons  as  were  •  not  n^iistered^  so  were  those 

■Pone  who  had  been  improperly  erased  subjcict  to  the  action  for 

aon-nfjistration  {Siscff  i^fpa^lov),  which  therefore  could  not  be 


inatitiited  against  a  person  who  had  never  been  registered' 
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"  Oimi.  c.  Tkeocrin.  p.  1338,  8. 
Am  JBShmce  ooom  in  Corp.  Inscript. 

ITcisa. 

***  The  anthor  of  the  speech  againet 
nsocrines,  p.  1387»  1338, 7—27,  refers 
^hB  ypai^  iypai^  to  those  who  had 
bssB  ilkgalij  released,  in  oiqpoeition 
to  the  Mci^  against  those  who  had 
nerer  been  registered:  cf.  Ilarpocrat. 
Said.  EtymoL  in  y.  JtypcKfUovt  Pollax 
viii.  54.  Zonaras  in  v.  aypa<f}iov  ditcrf 
is  imperfect.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hesychius  (in  v.  aypafftiov  di«n;)  and 
Lex.  Seg.  p.  199,  state  that  the  ypa(f)ri 
aypaff>iov  was  instituted  against  the 
debtors  wlio  were  not  registered,  lie- 
sjchius  is  followed  by  Ilemsterhuis 
(ad  Polluc),  and  hy  Wesscling  (ad 
Petit,  iv.  9,  19,  20,)  who  transcribes 
the  note  of  the  latter,  accusing  the 
anthor  of  the  speech  against  Theo- 
crines,  notwitlistanding  his  express 
reference  to  the  law,  of  intentional 
perversion  of  justice.  Ilemsterhuis 
however  brings  forward  but  weak  argu- 
ments, and  Hesychius,  whose  collec- 
tion shows  upon  the  whole  but  little 
legal  knowledge,  together  with  the 
author  of  the  Rhetorical  Lexicon,  or 
their  authority,  probably  only  inferred 
their  statement  from  the  name;  nor 
could  the  orator  have  uttered  so  direct 
a    falsi*hood,     particularly    since  the 


apparent  foroe  of  the  word  wi^s  against 
him,  and  he  most  hsre  kno>wn  thai 
the  law  had  aasjgned  to  it  a  more 
limited  meaning.  It  is  nnquestionablj 
true  that  an  Kv^tftg  might  be  laid 
againat  poblio  debtor^  when  thej  held 
an  official  sitnatipn  (Lihan.  Aignmeat. 
ad  Demosth.  in  Androt.  8nid.  in  y. 
^ydcuertVai,  Zonaras  in  v.  tv^t(it); 
but  roanifeetly  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  it  might  not  be  laid  against  a 
debtor  who  had  not  been  registered, 
without  any  reference  to  public  offices. 
But  because  a  person  who  was  not  re- 
gistered might  at  any  moment  obtain 
a  place  in  the  public  administration,  it 
was  natural  to  allow  the  M€i(is  to 
be  laid  against  him  in  order  that  ho 
might  be  r^:istered,  and  thus  be  arifiov 
and  excluded  from  holding  public  ofi^- 
ces.  This  was  as  it  were  an  cVdct^ir 
dypa<f>ioVf  in  which  the  offence  was 
evident,  and  the  penalty  although  of 
small  amount  was  fixed  by  law;  if,  oa 
the  other  hand,  any  person  was  re- 
leased after  he  bad  been  registered,  liq 
was  prosecuted  by  a  ypo^^  aypa^/ov, 
as  in  this  case  there  were  many  points 
to  investigatej^  the  question  was  moi-e 
intricate,  and  the  offenoe  so  consti- 
tuted, that  it  appeared  to  admit  of  a 
very  various  assessment.  Tlie  diffi- 
culty is  removed,  when  it  is  perceived 
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Whoefer^  oa  the  other  hand^  hMLj  deobuped  that  ho  had  hmm 
ngistered,  wtB  subject  to  the  actum  for  fidae  r^iaftmlion  (Msf 
^pcvSayyfMi^^)^  whether  he  owed  nothing  or  ]e«  than  the. 
atated  in  the  register;  if  he  had  paid,  and  yet  waa 
again»  probably  abo  if  he  was  not  erased^  the  action  far 
spiracy  (*rpo4^  fiouk€Are€$9)  applied'^  in  both  oaaaa  if  the 
pbdntiff  was  saooeaafnl^  his  name  was  emsed^and  the  defendant 
became  indebted  to  the  state  far  an  equal  sum*^. 

A  punishment  immediately  connected  with  the  conditiaaef 
a  pdMfio  dditor  ia  in&my  {infikla)  or  civil  death*^,  an  inqtitf 
mto  the  diflhrent  dqprees  of  which  is  not  necessary  far  our  por- 
poae.  Imprisonment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  an 
immediate  consequence  of  a  public  debt^  except  when  the  law 
expressly  provided  i^  as  e.  g.  against  a  plaintiff  who  wia  con- 
demned  in  a  public  action  for  assault,  of  which  I  have  just 
qpoken,  and  in  the  eisangeKa,  if  the  accused  was  sentenced  to  a 
faie,  according  to  the  law  of  'nmocrates*^^  In  cases  however 
in  whidb  the  law  did  not  prescribe  imprisonment  it  was  added 
by  the  increase  of  punishment  (wpoarfykfffM)  if  the  law  pei^ 
mitted  it*^*.  In  this  manner  Demosthenes  and  Miltiades  were 
cast  into  prison^  where  the  latter  died'^%  and  according  to 
Nepos'**,  his  son  Cimon  shared  the  same  fate,  as  having 
inherited  the  debt,  of  which  however  Plutarch  knew  nothing, 
and  Plato'*'  in  the  case  of  Socrates  speaks  of  imprisonment 


that  the  stress  is  upon  ypa^,  and  not 
upon  3ypaxf>iov.  I  have  therefore  fol- 
lowed the  statements  in  the  oration 
against  Theocrines^  both  with  regard 
to  the  M€t(is  and  the  ypa<t>fj  aypa- 
^ioVf  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  learned  writers  mentioned  above. 
*^  Suid.  in  w.  ^cvdi^r  fyypoxfffi  and 

"^  Orat.  c.  Aristogit  L  p.  792,  3, 
Lex.  8^.  p.  317.  I  pass  over  the 
ypa^^  if^rvdo«Xi7rfuw  {'^^tvboKkrfalas) 
which  Haxpocration  (and  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
317)  also  refers  to  the  public  debtors. 
The  cases  which  the  grammarian  al- 
luded to  were  acddentally  connected 
with  public  debts.  For  the  same  reason 
the  iuaoeurate  author  of  the  Lexicon 


Segueranum,  p.  194,  21,  limits  the 
ypa<l>ri  ^rrvdo/cXip-ctar  to  the  false  sum- 
mons in  the  action  €lt  iiAxfta^w  icara- 
araaiv,  from  Demosth.  c.  Nicoetral.  p. 
1251. 

•^^  Andocid.  de  Myster.  p.  35,  OrsL 
c.  Theocrin.  p.  1326,  20,  c.  Neser.  p. 
1347,  10,  Demosth.  c.Timocrat  p.  743, 
19,  c.  Androt  p.  003  ext,  Omt.  c. 
Aristogit.  i.  p.  77 1>  0,  cf.  Petit  iv.  9, 
12—14. 

"^  Demosth.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  721. 

**•  See  above  chap.  viiL 

»»  Herod,  vi.  136,  Plutarch.  CSm.  4, 
Nepos  Miltiad.  7»  Cim.  i. 

•*»  Cim.  i. 

»»*  Apol.  p.  37  B. 
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uittil  the  debt  is  paid,  as  a  customary  circumstance;  although  iti 
is  evident  from  other  paxsEtges  that  it  did  not  always  take  place, 
since  do  allusion  is  made  to  imprisonment  in  places  where  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  mentioned,  if  it  had  been  generally 
inflicted'". 

During  the  continuance  of  the  atimia  and  imprisonment  ths 
public  debtors,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  received  sen- 
tence in  a  public  cause  for  assault,  were  permitted  to  pay  at  any 
time  before  the  nintli  prytaneia:  if  the  payment  was  not  made 
before  this  term  the  debt  was  doubled,  and  the  next  step  was 
confiscation  of  the  property,  in  order  to  raise  from  it  the  amount 
of  the  double  debt'",  which  procedure,  however,  Timocrates 
endeavoured  to  restrain  by  a  law,  as  has  been  stated  above  at 
full  length'".  An  instance  of  the  fine  being  doubled  is  aflorded 
by  the  speech  against  Tlieocrines"* ;  the  same  circumstance  is 
also  mentioned  to  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  a  purchaser  of 
B  mine,  who  had  delayed  the  term  of  payment'".  The  severity 
of  this  law  (the  injurious  effects  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
speech  against  Neeera)  was  farther  increased  by  the  debt  de- 
scending to  the  sons  as  heirs  to  the  estate,  although  this  provi- 
sion may  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  concealment 
or  secret  transfer  of  the  property:  thus  the  atimia,  if  the 
imprisonment  was  remitted,  passed  on  to  the  children*",  until 
they  paid  what  their  father  owed,  as,  among  many  others,  the 
instance  of  Cimon  may  show*".  Also,  if  the  father  was  not  regis- 
tered, and  the  exaction  of  the  money  owing  had  been  omitted, 
the  children  were  considered  by  the  law  as  debtors  to  the  state**'; 
and  the  debt  even  went  by  inheritance  to  the  grandson*". 

No   fine    that   had    been    once   adjudged   could    be    re- 


•*>  Auduc  Jg  Mj-Hl.  p.  3ft,  Oral,  c 
Neer.  p.  1347.  and  in  other  plae««. 

"'  Anduc.  lie  Mjut.  Oral.  c.  Nenr. 
ut  nip.  Liban.  Ai^m.  ad  Orat.  i.  c. 
Aristogit.  llorpoctat.  in  v.  (iSuuov. 

*'"  Sec  above  chap,  vui. 

"•  P.  1322,  3. 

"'  Demoath.  c.  Panten.  p.  973,  6. 
Cvnipare  p.  OfiS,  8,  aud  tho  argumeut 
]>.  064,  18. 


"■  Oral.  c.  Ncffir.  p.  1347,  II,  De- 
moflth.  c.  Andrat,  p.  MO,  extr.  See 
Petit  iv.  0,  IS. 

■"  Nepoa  C'aa.  1,  Plutarch.  Cim.  4. 
Cf.  DemoBth.  c.  B<Bot.  de  Nom.p.  098, 
26. 

•"  Oral.  c.  Tbeoaia.  p.  1327,  21 
■qq. 

•"  IWd.  p.  1346,  29,  p.  1327,  *.  Ct 
Demottb.  c  Aphob.  ii.  init. 


r 
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nutted*^,  ezoqst  upon  one  .condition^  ipUeh  nffl  be/ 

ately  explained:  if  the  state  wai  wilBng  to  grant .fOdhirilMK^ 

neoesaaiy  to  have  veconne  to  a  fionn^  bj  wUdi  iiie  debfeeppHMlb 

to  .be  ipaid^  aliihough  in  reality  it  had  not^and  of . 

18  the  building  of  the  altar  which  was  allowed  to 

Xor  could  any  debtor  who  was  under  atimia  qqdy  farm: 

of  the  debt  and  alimia;  if  he  petitioned  in  persoDy  he 

to:an  information  (frSeifiv);  if  another  penwm '■pc.i.i»..iw.p-— », 

him^his  property  was  forfeited;  if  the  proedme  pot  it.telM 

Tote^'he  was  himself  pbioed  under  atimia.    It  wis  mmmmmf^ 

that  6000  Atfaeniaiis  should  f^ve  expfssa  permisaioii  bf ^ 

decree  which  was  passed  by  secret  votes  in  tsbletSj  bsiwii  ik 

could  be  debated  in  the  public  niiniiiMj  uTirlhora  puliliuilahtp 

should  be  remitted  his  debt^  and  be  reinstated  in  hia 

situation*^. 


1.*^* 


Chaptse  XIV. 


Tke  Cfoi^beaihm  ^  Properiif. 

Aristophanes  mentions  the  property  confiscated  and  publicly 
sold  {SfffAioirpaTo)  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  public  revenue"^; 
concerning  which  an  account  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia'**.  The  lists  of  such  forfeitures 
were  posted  upon  tablets  in  different  places^  as  was  the  case  at 
Eleusis^  with  the  catalogues  of  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  from  such  persons  as  had  com- 
mitted any  offence  against  these  deities'**. 

The  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property,  however  unjust 
towards  the  heirs,  who  are  innocent  of  the  offence;  however 
melancholy  its  consequences  to  families'*^;  and  however  evident 
its  tendency  to  produce  unjust  accusations  and  decisions  among 


■"  Petit  iv.  9, 16. 

•*'  Petit  iv.  9,  S2.  This  is  tlie  &dfia 
wtpi  rmp  Q^tk&vrwf  Jorc  Xryfty  t^tipm 
mil  €iri^^rf<f>iC€tv,  Andodd.  de  My«t. 
-p.  36. 

'««  Aristoph.  Veep.  667,    and    the 


Scholiast;  also  Schol.  Eq.  103. 

*"^  PoUux  viiL  96,   Bchol.  iGechin. 
vol.  iii.  p.  739. 

^  PoUux  ix.  97. 

^^  Orat.  c.  Neajr.  p.  1347. 


^ 
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tlie  persons  who  would  gain  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
accused,  was  yet  one  of  the  commonest  sources  of  revenue  in 
ancient  days,  and  all  writers,  in  particular  Lysias,  afford  exam- 
ples of  it.  Besides  the  proceedings  against  the  public  debtors 
and  ^eir  sureties'",  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  the 
law  enacted  in  very  many  instances  the  confiscation  of  property, 
with  infemy,  banishment,  slavery,  or  death;  the  three  latter 
punishments  always  brought  the  loss  of  property  with  thems 
this  was  not  however  the  case  with  banishment  by  ostracism 
{offTftaKiafiO^),  which  differed  essentially  from  simple  exile 
(<f>vyri,  a£i<f>vyia).  It  is  particularly  mentioned  that  the  pro- 
perty of  those  persons  was  confiscated  who  were  condemned  for 
wilful  murder"',  who  were  banished  by  the  Areopagus"'",  or 
were  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  treason'";  or  again,  persons  who 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  tyranny,  or  to  dissolve  the  demo- 
cracy. Thus  the  property  of  I'isistratus  was  sold  several  times 
to  Calhas:  any  person  who  killed  a  tyrant  received  the  half  of 
his  property'";  whoever  married  a  foreigner  to  a  citizen,  under 
pretence  that  she  wa^  a  citizen,  subjected  himself  to  atimia,  and 
his  property  was  forfeited,  of  which  the  third  part  was  received 
by  the  accuser:  if  a  foreigner  married  a  female  citizen,  his  person 
and  property  were  sold,  and  the  third  part  of  the  proceeds  was 
also  received  by  the  accuser"'.  In  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 
any  foreign  woman  who  married  a  citizen  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  probably  only  in  case  she  pretended  to  be  a  citizen.  Resi- 
dent aliens  were  sold,  together  with  their  property,  if  they  exer- 
osed  the  rights  of  citizenship,  failed  to  pay  the  protection 
money,  or  lived  without  a  patron  (irpoirrdTrjt)"*. 

lliese  are  particular  cases  selected  out  of  a  large  number:  for 
it  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the  Athenians  to  multiply  occasions 


"*  Beciiles  that  which  has  been 
slrewl;  remarked  in  speaking  of  the 
letting  of  duties,  sec  Orat.  c.  Nicoe- 
tnt.  p.  liU,  1. 

■"  Demoath.  c.  Hid.  p.  S2B,  e.  Aiia- 
tocrat.  p.  634,  23. 

•"  PoUtii  Tiii.  VS. 

*"  Petit  viii.  4,  4. 

*"  Andoc  de  Mjwt.  p.  10  «qq.  Pi-tit 


iii.  2,  Ift.  Comp.  alM  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
L  7,  10,  Herod.  tL  121.  After  ths 
■TchoDahip  of  Euclid  [i.e.  403)  this 
law  did  not  Mppij  to  the  time  previom 
to  thU  j'ear;  bat  it  donbtlesa  was  con- 
ndered  to  b«  in  force  for  the  snbse- 

•"  Petil  Ti  1,  6,  S. 
"*  Petit  ii.  1^  2,  Kill- 
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for  the  oonfiBcatioQ  of  property,  and  they  endeavoured  abort 
all  to  tati^  the  resident  aliens,  as  Diciearchus  remarks  of  bit 
rimit*"  "Hie  demagogues  also  favoured  these  measure&,  for  tiw 
poipoe  of  increasing  their  private  gains  and  the  public  rerenoe, 
md  of  providing  donations  of  money  to  be  diatributcd  amonf 
the  moltitade,  which  was  the  policy  of  Cleort'^.  At  Mctpn 
Ui«  penalty  of  banishment  was  often  resorted  to,  for  the  nk«  ti 
As  WNueqnent  contiscation  of  property,  and  the  most  crafty  utd 
vwliciOQi  calumnies  were  circulated  against  the  wealthy,  with  ( 
TOV'to  obtain  their  possessions*^'.  The  desire  of  gain  Aeatnyfti 
■U  aenae  of  eqmty:  and  injustice  was  attended  by  its  natun) 
oonsaqnancaa  and  penalties;  for  the  multitude  of  exiles, mi||m| 
in  thdr  places  of  banishment,  and  eager  to  return,  cnaHBtfP 
traction  and  disturbances  in  their  native  country,  -  •  ->  c 

It  ahoold  be  remarked,  that,  besides  the  confiscatiMi  of  ^^ 
whole  property,  there  were  other  cases  in  which  only  a  partra> 
lar  aort  of  property  accrued  to  the  state;  thus,  for 
nunei  which  were  in  the  possession  of  private 
Temted  to  Ae  state  on  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  : 
formance  of  the  obligations  under  which  they  were  held'";  ooifr- 
modities  again  were  forfeited  to  the  state,  if  the  payment  of  &e 
custom  duties  was  fraudulently  avoided,  and  also  if  a  Mm 
measure  was  used"*.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  who  died  withoat  heirs  belonged  to  the  state. 
This  event  may,  however,  have  been  equally  rare  with  the 
analogous  case  of  a  person  appointing  the  state  his  bar;  a*  we 
read  that  Callias  made  over  his  property  to  the  people,  in  ease 
*  he  should  die  childless'". 

Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  confiscation  of  property, 
the  state  appears  to  have  derived  little  essential  benefit  from  it; 
as  we  see  that  the  plunder  of  the  church  property  has  for  the 


"'^  Geogr^>li.  Mill.  vol.  u.  p.  9.  See 
DodweU'a  Diss.  p.  & 

>T*  Aiisk^'i.  Eq.  103,  and  Sdwlu, 
in  which  o6<nMi  ahould  be  writtea 
iutewl  of  Axna*. 

<■"  AiiatoL  Polit  V.  0. 

">  Omt.  c.   PbtDoipp.  p.  1030,  30. 


See  the  Dissertation  upon  Iho  Bilvcr 
Mines  of  Laurium. 

«">  For  the  former  point  see  boidt 
ill.  ch.  8,  for  tlie  tatter,  Coip.  Liaeri|it. 
No.  123. 

■»  Andodd.  c.  AldUwl.  p.  1 1& 
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most  part  been  of  little  Bdvantnge  to  modem  states.  Consider- 
able sittDs  were  squandered  in  this  manner,  such  as  the  property 
of  Diplutus,  which  amounted  to  160  talents;  in  many  cases  a 
part  of  the  property  was  received  by  the  accuser,  and  in  raoBt, 
as  apjiears  from  ttic  above-quoted  examples,  the  third  part.  In 
certain  cases,  the  person  who  informed  i^ainst  public  debtors 
received  three  parts  of  the  confiscated  possession*";  this  regu- 
lation appears  however  to  have  been  confined  to  concealed  pro- 
perty, which  was  discovered  by  the  informer.  A  tithe  of  the 
property  of  persons  condemned  for  treason,  or  for  having  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  democracy"'',  and  probably  also  of  all  or 
of  most  other  forfeitures,  belonged  of  right  to  Miner^-a  of  the 
Parthenon.  Many  kinds  of  property  were  received  by  the  tem- 
ples without  any  deduction,  so  that  nothing  passed  into  the 
public  coffers'";  and  how  great  must  have  been  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  fraud  or  by  sale  of  property  under  its  value.  "  You 
know,"  says  a  person  in  Lysias  threatened  with  confiscation  of 
property"',  "  that  part  of  my  property  will  be  plundered  by 
these  persons  (his  adversaries),  and  that  what  has  considerable 
value  will  be  sold  at  a  low  price;"  the  community,  he  remarks, 
derives  less  profit  from  the  forfeiture,  than  if  the  proprietors 
retuned  the  property,  and  performed  the  aervicea  annexed  to  it 
by  law.  Agajn^  the  offender  frequently  concealed  his  property 
under  a  fictitious  name,  or  relations  and  Iriends  claimed  it  from 
the  state,  and,  finally,  the  accused  sought  to  excite  pity,  by 
speaking  of  orphans,  heiresses,  age,  poverty,  miuntenance  of  the 
mother,  &€.'";  and  it  is  a  beautiful  and  pnuseworthy  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Athenians,  that  this  appeal  was  seldom  made 
in  vain,  but  a  part  of  the  property  was  commonly  transferred  to 
the  wife  or  the  children*".  Upon  the  whole,  the  receipts  actu- 
ally obtained  were  in  general  far  less  than  was  expected,  as  is 
shown  by  Lysias*  speech  for  the  projwrty  of  Aristophanes.     If 


'"   OraL   c.   NicoBtmt.   p.   1S47,  ri 

rif  owoypa^arrt  yiyrtrai. 

•*•  Xenoph.  Uellen.  i.  7,  10,  Ando- 
cid.  de  HyBt.  p.  48,  Decret.  ap.  Vil. 
Uec.Omtp.  336. 


***  Initances  of  thia  may  be  seen  in 
Corp.  Iiucript.  No.  IBS. 
•*  C.  Polinch.  p.  610. 
*"  OimL  c.  Nicostiat.  p.  1335. 
■**  DcmrBtli.  o.  Aphob.  L  p.  KU,  6. 
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tliero  waa  any  nuspicion  of  concealment,  lliis  again  furniftiiod 
material  for  fresh  accusations.  Thus  when  Ergoclea,  the  fnen4 
of  Thrasybulus,  was  deprived  of  his  property  by  confiscation 
for  having  emhezzled  30  talents  of  tlie  public  money,  and  tta 
value  of  tliat  found  iti  his  possession  was  inconsiderable, 
treasurer  Epicrates  was  brought  before  the  court,  suspicUn 
being  entertained  that  the  property  lay  concealed  in  his  house' 


Chapter  XV. 

The  Tribiilen  of  the  AUiex.  Origin  of  the  Tributes,  and  o/tH 
tuhjection  of  the  Athenian  Allies.  Amount  of  the  Tributii 
b^ore  the  Anarchy  (b.  c.  404), 

Br  far  the  most  productive  source  of  revenue  belonging  to  thS' 
Athenian  state  was  the  tributes  (^opoi)  of  the  allies,  us  tlM 
ancients  themselves  were  well  aware*".  Tliey  were,  however 
an  insecure  and  uncertain  income,  for  the  payments  soon  ceased 
to  be  voluntary,  and  from  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  w 
or  the  defection  of  the  allies,  were  often  irregularly  made, 
even  entirely  failed"". 

"Before  the  time  of  Aristides,"  says  Riusanias"*,  "the 
whole  of  Greece  waa  free  from  tributes;"  by  which  statement 
he  wishes  to  detract  from  the  &me  of  this  person,  by  the  men- 
tion  of  the  imposts  with  which  he  loaded  the  Grecian  isUndi. 
We  question,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  name  of  Amtides 
suffered  by  a  work  which  at  its  first  institution  was  honour- 
able and  just;  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  payments 
which  Aristides  introduced  were  entirely  novel.  At  so  early  a 
period  as  when  Sparta  had  the  precedence  of  all  Greece,  certain 
monies  (atro^opa)  were  paid  for  the  uses  of  war,  although  we 
have  no  accurate  account  of  them.  When  the  Athenians  sue* 
ceeded  in  the  place  of  the  Spartans,  Aristides  was  commissioned 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  chaise  of  investigating  the  territoi)- 


■"  LTnaacEi^od.  etc,  Eincrkt.      I      »*  Aa  was  the  case  after  the  BIcjUmi 
•**  Thucjrd.  i.  IS3,  ii.  13,  iu.  13,    win. 
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and  revenues  of  the  different  states,  and  of  fixing,  according  to 
the  power  of  the  several  countries,  the  contribution  which  each 
should  make  towards  the  equipment  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  against  the  power  of  Persia.    The  moderation  of  Aris- 
tides,  the  satisfaction  expressed  with  his  allotment,  and  also  the 
poverty  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  have  gained  for  him  in  all 
ages  the  reputation  of  a  just  man''^     The  temple  of  Delos  was 
the  treasury  for  the  reception  of  these  tributes;  and  here  also 
the  assemblies  were  held,  to  which  all  the  allies  had  admission; 
the  Athenians  only  enjoyed  the  precedence  together  with  the 
administration  of  the  money  by  means  of  the  Hellenotamiee, 
who  were  always  Athenian  citizens  appointed  by  the  government 
of  Athens.     The  contributions  were,  at  their  first  institution  in 
Olymp.  77>  3  (b.  c.  470),  known  by  the  name  of  tributes  (^o/ooi)*'% 
and,  according  to  the  rate  appointed  by  Aristides,  amounted 
to  460  talents  a  year"*' ;  and  so  early  even  as  at  that  period  it 
had  been  determined  which  states  were  to  supply  money,  and 
which  ships***.     Everything  was  regulated  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment for  a  common  objecf"**;  for  the  preservation  of  their  free- 
dom, the  small  and  weak  states  willingly  annexed  themselves  to 
the  larger  and  more  powerful.     The  ships  of  the  allies  assem- 
bled at  Athens,  and  those  states  which  had  ships  gave  to  those 
which   had   none^".     And   notwithstanding  the   payment  of  a 
tribute  the  allies  were  independent  {avTovofioiY^^y  as  their  share 
in  the  regulation  of  the  joint    proceedings   manifestly   shows. 
Gradually  iiowever  they  fell  into  entire  subjection  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  were  surrendered  to  tlicir  oppression  and  ill-treat- 
ment; a  mischance  which  was  in  truth  frequently  owing  to  their 


■■^'^  Plutarcli.  Aristid.  24,  Ncjmjs  j 'EXX^yi/oTn/itai.  Diodoriis  (ut  suji.)  has 
ArLsti<l.  3,  /Kjjfhin.  c.  Cti-siph.  p.  047,  I  HX'ornrtly  oGO  talents,  although  in 
l>i»m<>sth.  ('.  Aristorr.it.  p.  GDO,  1,  '  xii.  40  lie  errs  in  the  contrary  diree- 
Diod.  xi.  17,  ^c  I  tion,  when   he  8tatej«  the  tributes    in 

-  'i'iiucy«l.  i.  00,    Nepos  Anstid.  3,    time  of  Perieles  at  400  talents. 
I>iod.  ubi  sup.   Diuarcli.   r.   Deino^th.  '       ^"*  Thucyd.  ubi  8up. 
Thf  time  is  not  Ulymp.  7'>«  4,  as  Dio- !       •****  Besides  the  other  passages  wc 
d<)>u«i   states;    f>ee   I>«>d\vell's    Anniil.     Andocid.  de  Pace  p.  107. 
Thuiyd.  undrr  01\nip.  77,  v  '       "^'*  Andm-id.  ibid. 

■  Thuevd.ulji  sul).  IMutaroh.  Aris-  ■        "'  Thucyd.  i.  f»7. 
tid.  TM,   NejM>s   ubi    sup.  Suidas  in  v. 
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mm  eondoet}  for  time  states,  in  nrder  to  avoid  serving  in  m, 
agned  to  mpply  money  and  vessels  without  the  crevs,  biit 
froqiUBtly  biltd  to  pay  their  contributions ;  nnd  for  this  mwn 
^tejmnnadf  to  mame  the  first  opportunity  for  revolt,  althou^ 
dieir  ratataaM  would  of  necessity  be  unavailing,  aa  they  had 
jwmoaaly  yielded  np  their  power;  nor  had  any  sufiident  pre- 
pantuma  been  made  against  the  A.theniana,  who 
enad  at  tittar  ezpenae^*.  On  the  other  hand; 
ahhongli  at  fint  they  were  strict  in  their  deroandi 

1  the  inclination  of  the  allies  after  the  time  of  < 
0  willini^y  took  empty  ships  and  money  from  thoM 
who  wcold  not  serve  in  person.  He  allowed  the  allies  to  cwrf 
on  trada  and  igrienltare  witiiout  any  disturbance,  by  which 
maana  they  beoame  unfitted  for  war;  and,  on  the  other  han^ 
practised  the  AAeniaiu,  who  were  maintained  out  of  conOi- 
bntione  of  tiie  allie%in  naval  exercises;  for  they  vrere  conti^  ' 
inally  aarving  on  board  their  vessels,  and  the  arms  were  nudf  ^ 
out  of  their  handa"*.  Thus  in  the  same  degree  that  the  militaty 
itiength  of  the  alliea  deolined,  the  AriMmi^M  power  ioenaa^ 
and  with  it  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  seventy  towards  tbe  oon- 
federates*'*.  The  payment  of  the  tribute  was  now  considered 
as  a  duty  of  the  allies,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  deprived 
of  their  vote  in  the  assembly.  The  transfer  of  the  treasury  frwa 
Delos  to  Athens  placed  the  Athenian  state  in  the  unlimited 
possession  of  these  funds,  and  showed  that  the  true  relation 
between  the  allies  and  Athens  was  that  of  tributary  subjects  to 
their  sovereign  and  protector. 

From  this  period  Athens  made  use  of  the  resourcea  and 
property  of  these  allies  for  her  own  private  interests,  and  against 
their  prosperity  and  freedom.  The  excuse  alleged  in  favour  of 
this  dangerous  transfer  of  the  treasure,  was  the  greater  aecnri^ 
against  the  barbarians;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  allegatimt 
proceeded  from  Samos,  one  of  the  allied  states,  although  it  was 
doubtless  made  at  the  bidding  of  Pericles*''.  Aristides  declared 
that  the  proceeding  was  expedient,  but  unjust,  like  the  burning 
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of  the  Grecian  docks"':  but  as  he  had  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  latter  project,  he  could  not  have  been  zealous  in  his 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  treasure  of  Delos  to  < 
Alliens,  at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Theophraatus ; 
and  he  held  the  opinion,  that  in  public  affairs  perfect  justice 
need  not  of  necessity  be  followed'"'.  Pericles  is  stated  to  have 
obtained  the  superintendence  of  the  money  that  was  brought 
to  ;Vthens'°'.  He  taught  the  Athenian  people  that  they  were  not 
accountable  to  the  alUea  for  these  contributions,  as  the  AUienians 
waged  war  in  their  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians, 
while  these  states  did  not  provide  a  horse,  a  ship,  or  a  soldier; 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  apply  the  money  to  objects  which 
would  both  promote  their  interests  and  enhance  their  celebrity; 
and  that  by  devoting  their  resources  to  the  creation  of  works  of 
art,  they  would  maintain  every  hand  in  employment,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  splendidly  adorn  their  city'°*.  In  fact,  no 
statesman  ever  applied  the  public  revenue  to  nobler  purposes 
than  Pericles,  or  conferred  greater  benefits  upon  commerce  and 
industry,  which  were  especially  promoted  by  the  extended  rela- 
tions and  increased  naval  force  of  Athens;  hut  while  he  distri- 
buted this  money  among  the  people,  he  built  tlie  wealth  of 
Atliens  upon  maritime  trade,  and  her  ascendancy  upon  naval 
power,  omitting  all  concern  for  the  wel&re  of  the  landholders, 
whose  property  he  ^^ve  up  to  devastation;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  hiid  the  foundation  of  the  unlimited  democracy, 
which,  as  is  evident  from  the  diminution  which  he  effected  in 
the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  was  unquestionably  a  part  of  his 
policy,  and  to  which  even  Aristides  and  Cimon,  although  in 
their  hearts  they  were  aristocrats,  essentially  contributed  by 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

After  this  transfer  of  the  treasure,  which  (as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained)  took  place  about  Olyrop.  79,  4  (b.c.  461)'**,  the 
subjection  of  the  allies  was  by  degrees  completely  established, 


""  Plutitrtli.   TheroUL   SO,  Ariitid.  i      •"  Plntwcb.  PericL  12,  uf.  liocrat 
23,  Clc  de  Off.  iil  1 1.  j  Svmuix.  2B. 

'**  PluUrch.  AmtiiL  35.  ■**  Jualio.  iii.  G ;  Me  Dodwell  Ann. 

•■'  Diod.  xil.  3A.  I  Thuojd.  ad  un. 
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-ft  {Mint  which  vs  ihall  [OMaiillf  have  uccasiun  to  notice. 
irithatanding  this  ulritrHy  prooesding,  Pericles  does  not  app«at 
to  have  nude  any  grert  altentioti  in  the  rate  of  the  tribute*; 
for  in  hii  time  tihay  onlj  amoonted  to  about  600  l«len(s*". 
He  140  talenta,  which  is  about  the  excess  of  this  sum  above 
tiie  rate  fixed  by  Ariatideaj  may  be  easily  accounted  for  bj  the 
acqnintion  of  lireah  allies  mbseqiiently  to  the  time  of  Aristide^ 
particalarly  of  the  Asiatic  states,  and  by  the  redemption  of  tht 
oMigation  to  serve  in  war,  or  (rf  the  dependence  of  tlie  free 
statea{  to  which  the  increaae  of  the  Eubosan  tribute,  supposed 
to  have  been  tiie  work  of  Pericles,  probably  refers.  It  i> 
expressly  related  of  Aliabiades**',  that  he  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to'  main  a  new  valnatioD  in  the  place  of  that  which  h^d 
been  so  eqoitably  framed  by  Aristides,  and  being  appointed  for 
this  senrica  tc^ether  with  nine  colleagues,  he  imposed  on  an 
average  a  double  rate  upon  all  the  allies.  Thb  proceeding  took 
place  in  the  beginning  (rf  the  public  career  of  Alcibiadei, 
shortly  before  tlie  peace  of  Nicias  concluded  in  Olymp.  89, 3; 
kit  after  tliis  period  the  Athenians  raised  annually  more  thu 
1200  talents,  that  is,  in  foct,  double  the  former  amoont***:  in 
this  compact,  however,  many  states  were  suffered  still  to  retain 
the  original  assessment  of  Aristides.  According  to  Plutardi"*, 
the  demagogues  after  the  death  of  Pericles  gradually  increased 
the  tribute  until  it  reached  1300  talents,  not  on  account  of  the 
expenses  of  war,  but  in  order  to  defray  the  public  distribution^ 


**'  Thucyd.  ii.  13,  Plutarch.  Aris- 
tld.  24.  Here  Diodonis  (xii.  iO) 
fslsel;  gives  400  taleuta.  The  passage 
of  Telecleid«a  in  Plutarch.  PencL  Ifi, 
doea  not  prove  that  Penclea  had  rsiBed 
or  lowered  the  tiibntei,  but  only  that 
lie  had  (he  power  of  doing  m>.  Cf. 
iUd.  IS,  iniL  ConcerniDg  the  Euborao 
tribntefl  lee  BohoL  Ariatoph.  I4ub.2l4' 

**  Audocid.c.  AJcib.  p.  lie.  rpiirov 
fttr  oif  trtltraf  Vftot  rir  tfiopoy  nut 
irSKtaur  •'£  ipxV'  ri(ai,  ri^  Or'  'Apur- 
rtiSov  itayruw  fluautrora  rtrnypvor, 
alpffldf  nrl  rovry  ditarot  ultuc,  lui- 
tuara  iiwKitrier  aMv  /nioT^  ruv  afp- 


/uzji^v  nro^fi',  and  on  the  laine  nli- 
ject  farther  on.  Cf.  Ariatid.  Ont. 
PUt.u. 

"*  .Cschin.  de  Fals.  L^.  p.  337, 
Andoc.  de  Pace,  p.  93.  For  the  men 
accurate  determination  of  the  tinM  a* 
obtained  from  Aristopbane^  see  below, 
chap,  it.  In  addition  to  what  ia  Otmt 
■aid  I  may  meation  that  the  expnM 
coaditioa  inserted  in  the  treat/  of  Ni- 
ciag,  that  certain  cities  thould  pay  tte 
tribute  at  tlie  rate  fixed  by  Ariitidea, 
dittiuctly  Khowa  that  it  had  at  that 
time  been  increased. 

••  Ariitid.24. 
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the  sacrifices,  and  other  demands  of  a  similar  description^ 
whether  this  statement  merely  refers  to  Alcibiades  and  his  eol- 
leagues,  or  to  other  public  leaders,  who  lived  at  a  later  period 
■It  the  history  of  Athens,  I  do  not  attempt  to  determine.  The 
new  arrangement  of  the  tributes  was  however,  according  to  the 
account  of  Andocides,  so  oppressive,  that  many  of  the  allies 
left  their  native  country,  and  emigrated  to  Thurii. 

To  any  person  who  should  wiah  to  have  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  respective  means  of  the  ancient  nations,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  know  tlie  amount  paid  by  each  indi- 
vidual state;  upon  this  point,  however,  the  informaldon  which 
we  possess  is  most  scanty.  Cythera,  after  it  had  fallen  under 
the  power  of  Athens  (Olymp.  88,  4,  ii.c.  425),  paid  a  tribute  of 
4  talents*".  A  greater  number  of  data  would  be  afforded  us,  if 
more  Athenian  inscriptions  upon  the  payments  of  the  tributes 
were  extant.  In  a  fragment,  which  probably  is  a  part  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  tributaries,  and  of  the  sums  which  they  had 
paid  or  stilt  owed'",  we  find  distinctly  mentioned  the  Neopolitee 
between  Amphipolis  and  Abdera,  the  Thracian  Peninsula,  the 
Limnicaiis  of  Sostos,  nnd  Tyrodiza  in  Thrace,  which  is  rated  at 
lUUU  drachmas;  also  part  of  Mysia,  probably  the  country  along 
the  coast,  is  stated  to  have  paid  10  talents;  together  with  other 
towns  and  countries  whose  names  are  either  mutilated  or 
entirely  lost,  among  which  two  items  occur  of  10  talents  each> 
two  of  1  talent,  one  of  1000,  another  of  2000,  and  another  of 
3000  drachmas. 

About  the  second  year  of  the  91st  Olympiad  (b.c.  415)  the 
tributes  were  entirely  abolished,  and  a  transit  duty  of  a  twen- 
tieth was  introduced  in  their  place,  from  an  expectation  that  it 
would  produce  a  larger  amount  of  revenue"*;  but  of  the  amount 
of  the  receipts  obtained  from  this  custom  doty  we  are  entirely 
ignorant;    unless    the    sura   of  3000   talents,  to   which  Plu- 


•"  Thncjrd.  iv.  57- 

*'*  InCIiuidleralD>cript.ii.33,p.6a, 
A  wherever  it  occur*  in  thii  inscription 
■tionidbecluuigedintoA.  Thewritii^ 
IB  tlut  which  WM  in  nae  before  the  ar- 
chonnhip  of  Euclid  (n.r.  4A3).     [Rpe 


Corp.  laacript  Gr.  Jio.  143,  where  the 
author  refers  thia  inscription  to  the  re- 
•f  the  tribute*  by  Jilci- 

B.— TaAWtL.] 

See  kbove,  ch^.  6. 
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tarcii  states  that  the  demagogues  finnllf  succeeded  in  raising 
the  trihute,  may  be  referred  to  it.  This  twentieth,  as  Im 
been  already  remarked,  does  not  appear  to  ha%'e  lieen  aban- 
doned until  the  battle  of  .^gospotamos  put  an  end  to  the 
tribtrtary  eondition  of  the  allies,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
hoard  of  hellenotamiEC,  which  was  manifestly  created  for  llie 
nd ministration  of  those  monies,  was  suppressed"*.  As  to  the 
(■onversion  of  these  contributions  into  a  custom  duty,  our 
knowledge  would  al^o  be  more  accurate,  if  the  inscriptiotu 
recording  the  event  had  been  better  preserved.  A  single 
inscription'",  which  probably  refers  to  this  point,  is  in  so  muti- 
lated a  state  as  to  convey  Uttle  information. 


Chapter  XVI. 

Gmteral  Survey  of  the  Athenian  Allies  before  the  Anarchy. 
(u.c.  404.) 

The  obligation  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Athens  was  not,  even  in  the 
times  which  preceded  the  Anarchy,  common  without  exceptioa 
to  all  the  allied  states,  although  with  regard  to  this,  as  well  as 


'"  See  book  ii.  cli.  7,  and  above,  ch. 
3.  where  tlie  necess&ry  infomution 
wilh  regnnl  tn  the  ciillectioii  nnd  iiia- 

"°  "Jam  vero  quum  solum  olira 
Pocockii  exemplum  editum  eset  in 
quo  VB.  I.  est  BOZEITENEI,  qaod 
in  hia  tuec,  flaxrci  r^v  (inirr^v,  la- 
tere arbltmbar,  <Ec  Civ.  Ath.  ii.  16. 
conjeci  decretiun  hoc  aA  tribnia  in 
vigcsimani  mutata  jtertinere:  qvce  res 
occidit  circn  Oljruip.  91,  S  (vid.  inf. 
cap.  17)-;  mmc  melioribus  exemplia 
potitu«  antiquiua  id  ease  intelligo.  [In 
mamore  Itgilur  BOAENTENEZ,  i.  e. 
Saecihio  inttrpreU  BouX^v  r^  rj[( 
'Aptimi  irayov,  3  pro  X  male  /«/o.]  Bed 
i]uominua  id  ad  primitivam  tributomm 
inatitntionem  Atiatidia  et  CimoiUB 
state  excogitatam  refeiaa,  Tel  acrip- 
lune  fmna  inpedit :  nee  qni  id  ipmiro 


voluit,  qiiidqiiam  dcinonalravit.  .... 
Probaliiliua  habeo  hoc  fragnientoni  ei 
ca  lege  esse,  qua  tribula  sociomm.  Al- 

ratione  descripta  et  ordiuata  sint.  Ei 
res  acta  ante  Olynqi.  89,  3,  nt  coajida 
OlTinp.  89,  1—3  (cap.  16,  19).  Tnm 
eliam  cauaaa  de  tributia  apnd  poptdnni 
vel  in  judiciis  actaa  esse  ex  Antipboole 
docui  (not  467,  468,  470) :  tnm  nni 
tribulariam  Atheniataibna  nuxime 
cordi  fuiaae  docent  Ariatopluuua  Vc*- 
pte  Olymp.  89,  3,  editte,  aU  ta.  ON, 
memorantur  homines  nnnmXovmt 
taam&oiiirTtv  Anrrrt  r^F  tfi6pa¥,  4 
SporrliiTas  r^v  irtSXiv  vfUM'  iforpt'fir. 
Et  va.  737,  m'Ue  urba  babe*,  at  >w 
rjji  ifiopof  ifxiv  airayovnti.  Adde  va. 
677."  Corp.  Inacript.  rol.  i.  p.  113, 
Ne.76. 
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other  particulars,  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian  alliance 
were  very  various. 

Many  nations  had  only  entered  into  agreements  with  Athens 
with  respect  to  the  military  service,  and  provided  mercenaries, 
as  for  example  the  Arcadians,  the  Swiss  among  the  Greeks, 
and  also  the  Acarnanians,  and  the  Cretans;  others  were  volun- 
tarily connected  with  the  Athenians  for  a  certain  time  by 
defensive  or  offensive  alliances  {(irifiaxlt^  or  avfina'}(ia),  either 
from  a  preference  for  Athens,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
interest,  as  was  frequently  ttie  case  witli  Argos,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  with  Corcyra,  Zacyntlius, 
the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  and  the  Plataians*",  These 
alliances  expired  after  the  conclusion  of  the  period  agreed  upon, 
in  case  they  were  not  renewed,  and  were  always  unconnected 
with  any  conditions  for  the  payment  of  a  tribute. 

The  nature  of  our  inquiry  limits  ua  to  the  consideration  o|> 
the  perpetual  allies,  who  may  be  divided  into  independent 
(ainovofioi),  and  subject  (uirijicoot). 

The  chief  distinction  between  these  two  conditions  was,  that 
the  former  class  retained  possession  of  unlimited  jurisdiction, 
whereas  the  subject  allies  were  compelled  to  try  all  their  dis- 
putes in  the  courts  of  Athens.  The  nature  of  this  compulsion 
has  not,  however,  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  aacertained.  I 
should  in  the  lirst  place  remark  that  Casaubon*",  by  the  mis- 


"•  Cf.  ThDcyd,  vi.  86,  viL  87. 

'"  Ad  Atben.  ix.  p.  407,  B.  naff  iv 
di  XP^"""  A«XlwtroK()aTOU>T«t  'AAjwiioi 
ay^yof  <tt  aOTu  T^c  yrtaiarinas  Suiai. 
'AfTyav  does  not  mean  IraduttTunt,  08 
CaiBubon  trsnalstes  it,  but  evixabani, 
and  the  Kiue  is,  "At  the  time  that 
the  Athenians  dtvidod  (>.«.  used  to 
decide)  at  Athens  the  lair-iuits  of  the 
Islanders."  Concerning  tlie  expres- 
sion arayiiy  see  Hudtwolker  von  den 
Diiiteten,  p.  123,  oltliough  thepassagea 
wbich  he  quotes  are  not  entirely  simi- 
tar. Tliis  wnter,  liowever,  who  in  so 
well  versed  in  the  Athenian  law,  tnaiQ- 
tains  in  the  tune  place  that  these  suits 
were  called  d/mt  lino  avfifiikaw,  in  a 


from  the  commoD  M- 
ceptation.  I  have  not  however  suc- 
ceeded in  finding-  any  proof  of  his  m- 
■ertioD  :  Valeeias  ad  Harpocrat,  npon 
whose  authority  he  maml/  depend*, 
(and  who  also  quotes  in  p.  334,  two 
passages  of  Dion  and  Libaoiut,  npon 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Athenians,  which  I  thought  might  be 
passed  over,)  proves  nothing-  in  hia 
favour,  nor  in  the  other  passages  is 
there  anything  which  supporta  his  opi- 
nion, while  the  panage  of  Autiphon 
do  Herod.  Ciede  p.  745,  distiuctly  con- 
tradicts it ;  although  even  this  leati- 
mony  is  apparently  opposed  to  the 
worda  of  Follnx  viii  63,  uir^  (ni/i^ 
X   D  3 


r 
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concqrtion  of  a  pastage  in  AfshmmoBf  imagbad  tiuii;  IteJUfeUt 
nian  nesiarchs  (although  in  hc^  no  offioen  jof  ikm 
existed)  originally  dedded  the  kw-siuta  of  the 
that  at  a  subsequent  period  when  these  offioea 
aU  litigations  were  earned  on  at  Athens.  ItsiemBijO&tlia< 
trary^that  when  the  jurisdietionwas  taken  away  fron  tte  aUsi 
states,  it  was  immediately  made  oompulsory  vipaa  ibtm  to 
all  disputes  to  the  Athenian  oonrts.  The  modd  of  Hiia 
tion,  fay  which  Athens  obtained  the  moat  e 
and  an  almost  absolute  dominion  over  the  allies^  was  prohsMy 
found  in  other  Ghrecian  states  which  had  subject  couhdewte^ 
sudi  as  Thebesy  EUs,  and  Argos.  But  on  acoonnt  of  die  le- 
moteness  of  many  countries,  it  is  impossible  that  erety  trifls 
could  have  been  brought  before  the  courte  at  Athena;  we  mask 
therefore  suppose  that  each  subject  state  had  an  inCcrior  juris* 
diction  of  its  own,  and  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction  alona  be- 
longed to  Athens.  CSan  it  indeed  be  supposed  that  penons 
would  have  travelled  from  Rhodes  or  Byaantium  to  Athena  ha 
the  sake  of  a  law-suit  for  50  or  100  drachmas!  Inprivatesoils 
a  sum  of  money  was  probably  fixed^  above  which  the  inferior 
court  of  the  allies  had  no  jurisdiction:  while  cases  relating  to 
higher  sums  were  referred  to  Athens;  hence  the  amount  of  the 
prytaneia,  which  were  only  paid  in  private  causes***,  was  by  this 
interdiction  of  justice**'  augmented  in  favour  of  the  Athenians. 
The  public  and  penal  causes  were  however  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  the  Greeks  from  their  being  habituated  to  a  free 
government.    There  can*  be  no  doubt  that  cases  of  this  descrip- 


Xtty  dc  irt  ol  avfifJMxoi  ihiicaCovTO ;  in 
this  place  however  the  allies  are  doubt- 
less  meant  to  be  independent  and 
eqjial  with  the  Athenians.  It  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  some  person 
would  undertake  a  separate  examina- 
tion of  the  ducoc  &ir6  avfifi^tip,  [This 
has  been  done  hj  Sch&mann,  AiHtehe 
Proe$$if  p.  773—80,  who  however  in- 
ieiprets  the  passage  of  Antiphon  thus : 
^  Many  of  the  subject  alHes  emigrate 
to  the  main-Iand|  dwell  even  among 
iiie  enemies  of  Athens,  and  defraud 


the  Athenians  by  law-suits  (doEot  aw6 
(n;^x3($Xa>y).**  It  is  not  here  stated  that 
the  islanders  would  not  when  at  home 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  diWm  aw^ 
avfifiSKciv  with  Athenians,  but  only 
that  they  preferred  doing  so  in  foreigB 
countries,  since  there  they  could  annoy 
the  Athenians  without  fear  or  dan- 
ger."— Traxsl.] 

*'•  Book  iii.  ch.  9. 

^>*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  la 
Compare  above  ch.  9,ik/^. 
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tion  were  to  a  great  extent  decided  at  Athens,  and  the  few  de- 
finite statements  which  are  extant  refer  to  law-suits  of  this 
nature.  Thus  Isoerates'"  speaks  of  sentences  of  death  passed 
against  the  allies:  the  law-suit  of  Hegcmon  the  Thasian,  in  the 
age  of  Alcibiades,  was  evidently  a  public  action'";  and  tlie  ora- 
tion of  Antiphon  concerning  the  murder  of  Herodes  is  a  defence 
of  a  MytUenean,  who  was  proceeded  against  by  a  crirainal  pro- 
secution suljsequently  to  the  revolt  of  his  state,  in  consequence 
of  which  defection  it  was  made  subject,  and  planted  with  cle- 
nichi.  From  the  latter  orator  we  learn  that  no  subject  state 
had  the  right  of  condemning  an  accused  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  Athenians'",  but  tliat  it  had  the  power  oC  com- 


'"  Poiuith.  34. 

"'  Of  what  description  tlie  kw-«uit 
of  Hegcmou  of  ThnsoB  was  {Cliami>- 
leou  ^.  AUieiuubi  sop.)  U  uncertain; 
it  ma;  however  be  with  tiome  prubu' 
bilily  nipposed  to  bavo  Itevn  a.  Bin^ 
vBfHvs  ngaiiut  the  BOmewliat  coaree 
jukea  of  the  parodist,  which  proceeded 
OS  fur  OS  acta  of  violence;  for  on  one 
ocFuion  Hegetnon  eren  permitted 
liimself  to  throw  stones  from  thesto^ 
into  the  orchestra  ;  wlionce  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  procet-d  to  acte  of 
open  violence.  Concerning  the  Me- 
Iromn,  wliick  occure  in  this  pa»mge  in 
Athenrciia,  see  Lives  of  Ibe  Ten  Ora- 
tors, p.  356,  also  Uarpocmtion  and 
Vnleaius.  It  was  there  thai  the  laws 
were  preserved ;  it  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  ibe  senate-house  (ftuirXivT^puw), 
aiid  there  also  Ibe  Btutues  of  the  heroes 
of  the  tribes  ( (Voirv/uii)  were  plnced, 
iipoD  which  all  new  proposals  of  laws 
were  exjHMed  for  the  infonnalion  of 
the  public.  Before  any  public  action 
could  be  brought  on,  it  was  abo  neces- 
aarj'  that  il  should  he  publicly  expoHod 
in  llie  lionie  place.  Demoeth.  e.  Mid. 
p.  641),  irXy  a  •'kh'oito  irpi  tot  rttaivv- 
/uar,  "  EijitT^fivy  \oviTt€VS  rypo^irro 
Aij/iOTBiv^  Uamriia  ^itntra^uH/."  Cf. 
llersld.  Animadv.  rii.  IG,  SI.  Now 
ill  the  ifetTOum,  which  was  close  at 
luind,  acDUBBtioiM  wore  also  drawn  up, 


and  eJi|)osed  to  public  view  (Ctuuoos- 
Icon  ubi  sup.),  and  this  was  the  COM 
with  the  action  against  Hegemon  the 
parodist.  Can  it  howevorbesiipposed 
tliat  private  actiona  could  have  beoii 
publicly  exposed  iu  lliU  place  I  Nona 
but  public  actions  were  of  sufficient 
iiuporlaoce  to  moke  il  necessary  lliat 
tliey  should  be  communicaled  to  the 
people.  Hence  it  i«  evident  that  the 
notion  agiunat  Ilegenion  was  a  pobtio 
Hiiit,  and  ihia  may  be  seen  from  the 
verj-  words  iised  by  Chamieleon  :  ypa- 
^d/i(i>at  TIC  Eol  T&y  'Hy^iHiini  Hiair, 
Jjrou  TO*  tiiiiii  (cra»  oi  ypaipal,  tov  rlpi 
3(Vi]v  ypaylfaiifrov  :  at  least  ypdifitiTSat 
;  is  very  rarely  used  of  a  private  action, 
'  as  in  Isocrat.  adv.  CalUmach.  A,  [It 
appeals  tVoni  the  passage  in  AtlientBna 
I  tlial  some  person  bad  compelled  TlegO' 
I  inon  of  TluiTOS  to  go  to  Alliens,  fw 
the  pnrpoee  of  referring  to  the  Atha* 
nion  courts  an  offence  committpd  in 
his  own  country,  ypa^ofirwit  nr  ri» 
'  'Hyijiiova  duajv  f^yaytr  tit  rot  'Afl^w*. 
'  llegcmon  had  also  on  ftume  ocnunon 
,  thrown  stones  from  the  stage  into  the 
orchestra,  probably  in  tlie  theatre  at 
Athens.  There  does  not  therefore  ap- 
pear to  bo  much  grouud  for  the  eon- 
jecture  advajiced  in  the  beginning  of 
lhi8note,-TB^K«L.| 

"'  r.  7M,  *  oi*   7,SK,<  {»  subject 
Hale  such  as  Mytileue)  tftarm  Sun 
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nieiicing  the  investigation"'  {an  arrangement  which  was  indis- 
pensably necessary),  and  the  Athenian  court  only  gave  judg- 
ment. For  more  determinate  accounts  an  this  point  I  have  in 
rain  sought. 

The  independent  allies  must  hare  bad  the  power  of  de- 
ciding for  themselves  with  regard  to  war  and  peace,  and  it 
least  a  formal  share  in  all  decrees,  although  the  preponderaiMje 
of  Athens  deprived  the  latter  right  of  its  force;  while  the  sub- 
ject states  were,  according  to  the  legal  conditions,  governed  by 
the  will  of  the  Athenians.  Both  had  their  own  pubbc  officers; 
for  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  subject  states  is  proved  by 
the  Delian  archons  who  occur  in  the  100th  Olympiad  (a.c. 
380),  at  a.  time  when  Delos  was  so  far  in  the  power  of  Athens, 
that  the  latter  state  was  in  possession  of  the  temple,  wbicb  it 
managed  by  its  own  amphictyons.  Nevertheless  we  find  that 
Athens  sometimes  appointed  archons  or  governors  of  its  own  in 
the  states  of  the  subject  allies.  These  officers  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  barmosts  of  the  Spartans'".     Thus  Polyatratua, 


'AfftivaittV  oiSiiMi  dovorf  {qpwroi.  It 
shonld  be  observed,  that  tlie  person  who 

delivers  tliie  Bpcech  is  not  an  Alhouian, 
ae  uiighl  be  supposed  from  tlie  Greek 
argunieni,  but  a  foreigner;  he  is  in- 
deed one  of  tho  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mjtilene,  which  is  sliown  by  the  ac- 
count of  his  father  (p.  742—746),  who 
was  in  Mjtilene  al  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt, and  afterwards  went  t»  /Enus; 
but  ha  had  perhaps  formerty  lived  at 
Athens  as  a  foreigner,  and  part  of  his 
property  and  liis  children  were  there 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt  (p.  74.1). 
IIIb  son  Helus  (p.  7'3)  includes  him- 
self among  the  foreigners,  and  (p. 
737)  he  callfl  EpEiiolles  tov  u/KVfpop 
woXnTjn  also  in  p.  739,  ol  'eXXijhjtq- 
fii'at  ol  vpiTipoi.  [And  liekker  Orat. 
Atl.  torn.  i.  p.  72,  has  restored  1/  iiiu- 
Tipu  irdAic  from  3  MSS.]  Reieke,  by 
supposing  that  Antiphun's  client  was 
an  Athenian,  has  fallen  into  error 
throughout  the  whole  speeclu  Hence 
be  initundvrstiinds  the  j>ua.>iage  in  p. 


743,  and  writes  banra  yAp  ^  ri  Mrvp^k 
i  f'xrrr  auTov,  oi  n  waiStt  ml  ri  xpf- 
liara,  willioiit  making  nny  mention  of 
this  alteration  beneath  the  text.  The 
reason  given  in  p.  665  of  his  notes  ■■ 
however  quite  futile,  and  the  old  read- 
ing itx^o  must  be  restored,  according 
to  which  the  children  and  propenj  rf 
the  father  of  Antiphon's  client  wrav 
not  in  Athens,  as  according  to  Reiake'a 
emendation,  but,  what  was  more  nnla- 
rol,  in  Mytilcne. 

"°  This  is  evident  from  the  same 
speech  of  Antiphon,  p.  719  sqq.  as  iha 
examination  and  tiie  torturing,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  investigation,  had  be^ 
previously  gone  tiirough  at  Mylileue. 

"*  Ilarpocnilion ;  tniiritonoc  'Ap' 
Ti^iif  ir  ry  jTjpl  roil  AurSlaur  ^pmi, 
Kat  tv  T^  mxtn  Saimro^lov'  oX  vap* 
'ASiji-aiaii  fit  rat  vmfwiouc  Jtokttt  m<r- 
ii^aaBai  ra  nap  i'moToir  wi/tin^uTOt, 
nri'iTiioiroi  icai  r(ii\iuiic  tuaXovm),  ait  ol 
AtUHDni  appoaTas  tXtyov.  Qi6^tpoa- 
TOC  -jnifi'  iC  irpBirfi  rwr  nnXirucM  VMt 
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one  of  the  400,  had  been  &n  archon  at  Oropiis'";  we  hear  of 
similar  officers  even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  the  sub- 
ject Samos"',  and  one  as  late  as  at  the  time  of  j^schines  in  the 
island  of  Andros*",  which  had  indeed  been  formerly  settled  by 
Athenian  colonists,  and  perhaps  niay  be  thought  to  have  been 
under  an  Athenian  governor  for  that  reason.  Also  in  time  of 
war  they  had  Atlienian  commanders  in  the  cities,  together  witit 
garrisons,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  necessity.  Of  thoso 
archons  or  governors  we  know  by  name,  the  episcopi,  of  whom 
I  have  already  treated,  and  the  officers  called  x/jutttoI,  who- 
transacted  some  foreign  afftiirs  in  secret,  but  of  wliat  nature^ 
we  are  not  inforfned*".  It  cannot  be  proved  that  there  ever 
were  Athenian  officers  of  this  kind  in  the  independent  states, 
except  only  that  their  military  forces  were  commanded  by  an 
Athenian  general*".  Both  classes  of  the  allied  states  had  un- 
questionably the  unrestricted  administration  of  their  home 
affairs,  and  the  power  of  passing  decrees.  The  subject  states 
were  necessarily  in  this  point  limited  to  a  narrow  circle;  it  ia» 
however,  wholly  inconceivable  that  every  decree  which  they 
passed  required  a  ratification  from  Athens  or  the  Athenian 
authorities"". 

The  obligation  to  pay  a  tribute  was  held  originally  not  to 


< 


rri^'     IloXXtt  y^ 


in  ot  AucaiHta/ 
rot  woXtitrriimiir,  oix  nrio-jdJirovt  oHU 
<f)iXi>Kai,iit'A$timoi.  Thelerm^Xa^ 
Is  applied  in  Ttiucyd.  iv.  104,  to  the 
Athenian  commander  at  Amphipolls. 

"'  Lysias  pro  Polystr.  p.  66!). 

*"  Thucyd.  L  1 15. 

'^  jGschiQ.  c  Timarcli.  p.  127-  It 
is  lo  archona  of  tliis  description  tliat 
the  fragmeat  of  a  law  in  Arislopli. 
Av.  1049,  refera,  iav  8«'  r«  i(t\aviijt 
Tovi  Sp)(oPTas,  *al  jiq  St)[ifTai  Kara  rfif 

*■  Lex.  Seg.  p.  373.  Kpvtrn) ; 
apx>l  Tit  inro  Tmr  'Ad^tmuv  irffnrofun) 

auai  TO  f(ts  yir6ii4iia.     iia  tdvto  yap 
■oi  (pinrroWicXi^iTiiv. 


"*  As  the  inatauee  of  Chios  bhowa^ 
Thucyd.  viii.  9. 

""  This  must  not  be  inferred  from 
the  Delian  decree  in  Corp.  Inscript. 
Or.  No.  23TIX  For  although  it  ia  not 
of  the  lime  when  Delofl  was  under  the 
ruleof  Hadrian,  it  Is  of  late  date,  when 
Dekw  vas  no  longer  a  aeparatc  com- 
■nunit/,  but  had  been  incorporated 
with  Athens  (whence  the  expression 
6  B^/«it  Tar  'AAiwiwi'  if  AqXy),  and 
was  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
Moreover  the  application  that  is  made 
in  it  by  the  Delians  for  the  ratification 
of  the  decree  by  the  Athenian  Benal« 
and  people  is  voluntary,  and  not  com- 
pulaory.  [See  the  author's  notes  lo 
this  inscription  in  hia  'edition. — 
Trams  L.] 
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be  incompatible  with  independence,  nor  indeed  in  later  times 
was  it  the  absolute  criterion  of  dependence  or  subjection ;  bnt 
the  independent  allies  of  the  Athenians  were  commonly  firee 
from  tribute,  and  were  only  bound  to  provide  ships  and  thrir 
crews  {oix  inroreXeis  ^pov,  vath  Bk  irapij(pvr€^  :  vaval  cal  ov 
if>6p<p  irmiKooii  ve&v  irapoyj^  aifr6vofM>i);  while  the  subject  allies 
paid  a  tribute  {inroreXeifj  ^opov  vTrorcXeZf)^**;  although  the 
latter  were  sometimes,  in  spite  of  their  tribute,  also  compelled 
to  serve  either  in  the  fleet  or  by  land.  Independence,  together 
with  an  obligation  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Athens,  and  without  any 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  was  granted  in  the  peace  of  Niciis, 
in  Olymp.  89,  3  (b.c.  422),  to  the  cities  of  Ai^us,  Stageims, 
Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  and  Spartolus,  and  the  Athenians 
were  only  empowered  to  induce  them  to  an  alliance  upon  their 
own  voluntary  agreement.  This  qualified  dependence,  which 
was  also  extended  to  some  other  cities^",  was  a  perfect  model 
of  the  original  form  of  the  Athenian  confederacy.  If  these 
cities  became  allies  of  Athens,  they  were  in  that  case  inde- 
pendent, and  yet  tributary,  although  exempt  from  military  ser- 
vice; which  was  the  precise  condition  of  those  states  which 
contributed  money  in  the  time  of  Aristides. 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  the  difFerence  of  these  con- 
ditions did  not  arise  at  successive  periods  of  time:  those  states 
were  su])ject  which  had  eitlier  originally  offered  to  pay  a  tribute 
instead  of  the  obligation  to  serve  in  war,  or  had  subsequently 
commuted  their  quota  of  troops  and  ships  for  a  tribute,  or  had 
been  conquered  in  using  their  forces  in  opposition  to  Athens. 
Those  alone  remained  independent,  without  paying  any  tribute, 
to  whom  one  of  these  three  cases  did  not  apply.  Tho^e 
states  were  independent,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  which  had  before  paid  tribute  and  been 
subject,  but  had  obtained  their  independence  by  a  particular 
agreement  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  without  the  Athenians 
being  forced  to  take  off  the  tribute  which  had  been  l)cfore 
received.  Nor  can  it  be  fairlv  said  that  the  Athenians  had  no 
excuse  for  exacting  a  tribute  from  those  who  did  not  perform 

-  •   Tiiucvd.  vii.  ;>7,  ii.  *.>,  ^*l.  S^^-  ^'^^   VVvwN^.N.  \%. 
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any  military  service,  and  also  for  depri%-ing  them  of  jurisdiction ; 
for  the  tribute  they  paid  out  of  what  Athens  had  maintained  or 
procured  for  them"',  and  of  the  latter  privilege  they  were 
unwortJiy,  if  they  refused  to  hear  arms. 

It  is  however  an  unquestionable  stain  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenians,  that  tiiey  gradually  reduced  many  independent  states 
to  dependence,  although  tiie  alliance  would  hare  been  much 
sooner  dissolved  without  this  exertion  of  power.  We  should  also 
remark,  that  independence  is  simply  called  freedom  (i\eu0epia), 
and  subjection  servitude  (BavXeia)"*,  which  last  must  not  be 
considered  as  identical  with  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitanta 
into  slaves  {di/BpairoSia/ios);  the  cases  in  which  the  situation  uf 
servitude  would  be  particularly  mentioned,  are  when  the  citizens 
were  not  only  deprived  of  independence,  but  when  their  pro- 
perty was  also  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  new  colonists,  to 
whom  the  ancient  inhabitants,  if  they  did  not  emigrate,  stood  in 
tJie  relation  of  renters  of  their  former  lands;  a  state  not  much 
superior  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots  or  the  Penestse. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  were 
only  three  allied  states  of  Athens  which  still  preserved  their 
iijdepenJence,  viz.,  Chios,  Mytilene  in  tlie  island  of  Lesbos, 
and  Methymna"*.  Many  others,  which  had  formerly  been 
independent,  such  as  Thasos  and  Samos,  bad  lost  their  fleets 
and  their  liberty.  The  first  state  which  was  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  servitude  was  Naxos,  in  consequence  of  its  revolt, 
although  it  is  probable  that  up  to  that  period  this  island  had 
paid  no  tribute,  but  had  only  furnished  vessels,  as  it  did  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis'".    The  other  Cvcladcs  were  then  reduced  to 


'  IiH>cr&t.  Panath.  25.  ,  dependence,  tlie  Naxjans  beiug  com- 

'  Thucjd.ii.  10,  v.  0,  03,  vi.  7I>,77,  j  pulled  to  pay  tri bate,  and  also  losiog 
bocrU.  iuittfiji.  16,  Diod.  xv.  19,  '  their  independence,  which  till  then 
risewhere  freiiiiently.  Cf.  Xenopli.  hod  been  unheard  of.  Tliucj-dideH  iii- 
tentionaliy  makes  lue  of  tbo  exprestion 
rtovXwdrj  to  diatinguiah  from  tlie  pro- 
ceding  word  dftpairoitvai.  It  is  pos- 
Bible  that  clBrncbi  had  been  alri>ady 
gent  ai  a  garrison  to  Nkioi,  to  wiiom 
the  inliabitants  stood  in  the  relaliuii  of 
tenants  to  laodlordt. 


de  Rep  Aih.  1, 18. 

*>  Thucyd.  ii.  9,  iii.  10,  vi.  86,  cf. 
vii.  67. 

•*  Herod,  viii.  4S.  Concerning  the 
Mibjection  of  this  island  Thuej'dides 
My*  (i.  98),  VAduXwA)  iropa  tA  mA- 
iTTijjioc;  by  which  I  c<aiceive  that  be 
does  not  mean  slaTery,  but  complete 


r 
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the  same  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sgiartan  Melo% 
and  Thera,  which  was  included  by  some  among  the  Cyclades"'. 
The  centre  of  tliese  islands  was  the  sacred  Delos,  which  was 
considered  holy  by  all  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  ancient  religions 
worship,  and  had  once  been  the  seat  of  an  Amphictyonie  confe- 
deracy. The  Athenians  appear  to  hare  laid  claims  to  this 
island,  or  at  least  to  the  temple,  in  very  early  times  ;  for  Ery- 
sichthon,  the  son  of  Cecrops"",  is  reported  to  have  gone  thither 
for  the  sake  of  some  religious  ceremonies,  and  Pisistratus  made 
a  purification  of  tlic  island'".  The  possession  of  it  was  doubt- 
less of  the  6rst  importance  to  the  Athenians,  so  soon  as  they 
aimed  at  obtaining  the  ascendancy  of  Greece,  for  which  object 
religion  was  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Athens  also  persuaded  some 
prophets  of  Delos  to  foretel  that  she  would  once  possess  the 
dominion  of  the  sea"".  In  Olymp.  88,  3  (b.c.  4'2G),  the  Athe- 
nians took  entire  possession  of  the  temple,  made  frequent  puri- 
fications of  the  island  j  and  in  Olymp.  89, 3  (b.c.  422),  expelled 
the  ancient  inhabitants  upon  the  pretext  of  itnpuHty,  and 
settled  the  island  with  Athenians,  as  the  Delians  were  sus- 
pected of  being  favourable  to  Sparta ;  but  Athens  was  subse- 
quently  compelled  to  reinstate  thera  at  the  command  of  the 
oracle'". 

In  order  to  weaken  the  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  which  the  possession  of  this  temple  had  or  might  hare 
given  to  the  Athenians,  it  would  manifestly  have  been  expedient 
for  the  Spartans  to  deprive  them  of  it :  and  we  can  only  attri- 
bute it  tn  a  want  of  political  foresight  that  Pausanias,  the  sou 
of  Pleistoanax,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  while  he  held  Athens  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  should  have  given  a  scornful  and  contemp- 
tuous refusal  to  the  petition  of  the  Delians  for  the  recoverj'  of 
their  temple'**.  The  Athenians  therefore  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession,  which  they  had  not  lost  in  the   107th  or 


"'  Thucyd.  ii.  8, 

<»  raiuan.  i.  18 — 31,  Phanodem. 
ap.  Atbea.  is.  p.  393  D. 

*»  Herod,  i.  C4. 

"°  BemuB  Delius  Bp.  Athcn.  viii, 
p.  331  F. 


«'  Thuc.  i.  8,  iiL  104,  v.  1,  viii.  108, 
V.  32,  Pnusiui.  iv.  'ii,  Diod.  xii.  73. 

*"  Plutarch.  Apophthegm.  I^con. 
with  tlie  emendation  of  DorviUe  de 
Delo  Mbcell.  Observ.  vol.  viL  part  L 


'■] 
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108th  Olympiad  (b.c,  352-45),  when  the  DelianSj  ii 
Amphictj-onic  council  of  Pylte,  endeavoured  to  assert 
rights  against  Athens,  whose  defence  was  conducted  by  Hype- 
rides  as  advocate  {(Tvt-SiKos)  in  the  famous  Delian  oration,  and 
vhich  he  mainly  rested  upon  arguments  derived  from  the 
abulous  history  of  the  island*". 

Besides  tliis  insular  group,  all  the  other  islands  belonged 
:o  the  subject  allies,  which  are  included  in  a  line  running 
Tom  Byzantium  along  the  coast  of  Europe  as  far  as  Cytliera, 
lear  the  promontory  Malea,  and  from  thence  northwards  from 
Crete  over  Carpathos  and  Rhodes  as  far  as  Doris,  and  pro- 
ceeding northwards  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  Asia  to 
Chalcedon"',  except  the  independent  states  mentioned  above, 
md  the  islands  belonging  to  Locedremon,  of  which  Cythera  first 
came  into  the  power  of  Athens  in  Olymp,  88, 4  {b.c.  425),  and 
Melos  in  Olymp,  91,  1  (b.c.  •116),  after  an  obstinate  defence'". 
Many  were  distinguished  oF  old  for  their  power  and  wealth, 
such  as  Faros'"  in  the  Cyclades,  Thasos  abounding  in  metals, 
the  flourishing  and  powerful  Sanios*",  the  inhabitants  of  which 
received  their  iiidependciict-  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily"';  also 
Rhodes  and  ^gina,  which  was  made  tributary  in  Olymp.  80,  f 
(b.c.  458}'",  and  Eubcea,  whose  five  chief  cities,  Chalcis,  Ere- 
tria,  Carystus,  Styra,  and  Histieea,  afterwards  Oreus,  were  all 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens"",  were  in  part  colonized  with 
Athenians.  Now  although  the  smaller  islands  were  unim- 
portant when  considered  singly,  their  united  resources  amounted 
to  a  considerable  power,  if  we  reckon  all  those  which  lie  within 
the  circumference  above-mentioned,  aa  far  as  the  distant  islands 
of  Carpathos,  Casos,  and  Chalce'",  which  were  included  among 
the  allies. 

*"  Tliiicyil.  viii.73,76.    Th la  island 
once  sent   RO  vessels  agunsl  Darius 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  tlie  Chians  100, 
the  Lesbians  00,  Ilerod.  vi.  EL 
"■  Thuejd.  viii. 21, 
"•  Diod.  iL  78,  Thuc.  i.  108. 
*"  Thncyd.  vL  78,  80,  vii.  67- 
'''  CoDceniing  the   two   latter  soe 
SchoL  Thucyd.  ii.  9. 


"'  Democth.  de  Corona,  Vit.  Dk. 
Oral,  in  ^scliin.  Apollon.  in  Vit. 
^.scliin.  Bchol.  Ilermog.  p.  3B!>. 

**'  This  is  the  substance  of  the  dif- 
Terent  accounts  given  by  Thucydidca 
in  tiie  pessngcs  already  ijuoted. 

'"  Concerning  the  former  see  Thoc. 
,v.  M,  cf.  Tii.  67. 

••'  Herod,  vi.  133,  Nepo*  Miltiad. 
vii.  St^lL  Byxant.  from  Ephonis. 
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Among  the  subject  states  Thucydides  also  enumerates  the 
coast  of  Caria^  the  Dorians  who  bordered  upon  the  Cariaos, 
lonia^  the  Hellespont^  and  the  Grecian  territory  in  Thrace*^, 
which  includes  powerful  and  famous  cities^  such  as  Halicar- 
nassus^  Cnidos^  Miletus^  which  had  once  sent  out  80  vessels 
against  Darius^'%  and  furnished  infantry  to  the  Athenians^ 
Ephesus^  Colophon,  celebrated  for  its  equestrian  forces,  Teos, 
Priene,  Erythro;,  Smyrna,  and  the  other  Ionian  cities.  lonis 
upon  the  whole  produced  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Athenians^^^.  To  these  may  be  added  Antandros,  Abydos, 
Sigeum,  Lampsacus,  Priapus,  Parium,  Cyzicus*^,  together  with 
Proconnesus,  Chalcedon,  Byzantium^*^  Selymbria,  PerinthaSy 
Sestos,  and  the  Thracian  peninsula,  the  whole  southern  coast  of 
Thrace,  the  coast  of  Macedonia  with  its  projecting  capes  and 
promontories,  where  the  important  cities  of  Amphipolis,  Olyn- 
thus.  Acanthus,  Stageirus,  Menda,  Scione,  and  Potidiea^%  were 
situated ;  the  first  of  which  towns  was  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  the  Athenians  on  account  of  the  revenues  which  they  derived 
from  it,  and  the  large  supplies  of  wood  for  ship-building  which 
it  furnished*";  Macedonia  is  also  mentioned  in  orations  of  a 
late  date  as  having  formerly  paid  a  tribute"^  Lastly,  Oropus 
in  Bceotia  was  also  included  among  the  tributary  places**',  and 
for  a  time  Nisjca  in  Megaris  and  Minoa. 

Now  althougli  Athens  even  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  power 
could  not  have  been  always  secure  of  each  one  of  these  many 
states^  it  is  yet  easily  perceived  that  so  large  a  number  of  sub- 
jects laid  the  foundation  of  no  inconsiderable  power;  and 
although  Jason  is  represented  by  Xenophon""  as  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  the  small  islands  which  paid  tribute  to  Athens, 


***  Tliur.  ii.  J>,  <f.  vi.  77.  Thuc  i.  r)(*,  Iw-foro  thc'rovolt. 

*'^a  Ilerod.  vi.  «.  *'^  Thuc.  iv.  108       Conceruiiip  tlie 

*•''*  Thuc.  iv.  M.  Chalcidiiiii  cities  sec  also  Thuc.  i.  i>7, 

*■**  Thuc.  iii.  lil.  58,  wlierc  the  Huttiicans  arc  still  incn- 

**"  (^»ncl•n^i^^'  the   latter  see  Thuc.     tinned, 
viii.  107,  Died.  xiii.  40.  |       ^""^  Orat.   de  Ilalones.  p.  7l>,  20,  and 

<■'  For   the   latter  se<'   Thucyd.    i.  ,  tlieiice   in  the  spurious  oth  riiilipi.ic, 
117,  Xenoj»li.  Anab.  vii.  1,  :i7,  \c.         '  p.  l.jfl,  17. 

^'''"  ('onci'rnin;^   the    trihutary  state  1       '"'  Thuc.  ii.  *2.*J. 
of  this  town  there  is  a  clear  pasNige  in  <       *"'  llelh-n.  vi.  1.1. 
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it  is  not  true  that  this  chaise  of  insignificance  can  justly  he 

:   applied  to  earlier  times.     Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the 

'   Wasps"'  (Olymp.  89,  2,  s.c.  423),  reckons  ICMIO  tributary  cities, 

:    uid  founds  upon  this  computation  a  ludicrous  proposal  for  the 

maintenance   of   the   Athenian    citizens,   viz.   that   each   city 

should  be  required  to  mmntnin  20  Athenians;  a  sufficient  proof 

that  1000  cannot  here  mean  merely  a  large  number,  as  the 

Grecian   Scholiast  says  in  the  beginning  of  his  note.     No  one 

indeed  would  suppose  that  this  was  the  precise  number  of  the 

tributary  cities,  but  it  cannot  have  been  far  distant  from  the  real 

amount,  for  a  gross  exaggeration  would  have  been  merely  absurd. 

It   would   also  he   easy   to   enumerate   some   hundred   cities, 

although  we  are  ignorant  of  far  the  larger  number. 

It  should  indeed  be  remarked,  that  many  small  cities  did  not 
each  pay  a  separate  tribute,  but  sent  it  to  Athens  in  one  sura, 
and  these  Aristophanes  probably  reckons  individually.  Many 
small  islands  had  several  cities,  which  paid  tribute  either  toge- 
ther or  separately.  Thus  Icaros  contained  three*",  and  Ceos 
four,  tributary  cities'".  That  several  states  paid  in  their  con- 
tributions under  one  account,  which  they  probably  divided 
among  themselves  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  maybe  perceived  from  an  inscription  already  quoted***; 
and  if  any  increase  was  made  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute,  it 
waa  natural  that  those  cities  which  had  previously  been  united 
should  then  be  divided.  The  grammarians  quote  two  speeches 
of  Antiphon,  the  one  concerning  the  tribute  of  the  Lindians*", 
the  other  concerning  the  tribute  of  Samothrace*".  Antiphon  was 
an  opponent  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion, and  whose  recal  during  the  government  of  the  400  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
these  orations  were  directed  against  the  increase  of  the  tribute 


*"  V«.  78». 

***  See  the  notes  to  Corp.  luscript. 

where  AINAIQN    shoald  be   written 

Gr.  No.  I6a 

with  V»le»iu«  for  AHNAION. 

«»  Suidu  iD  V.  Baxxv\li^t. 

***  Harpocnit.  tnd  Buld.  in  v.  mi- 

—  Bee  note  SOO. 

*'  Harpocrst.  in  v,  nrurKoirai,  unvi- 

«,«,  ft™,  Arayy^Xin,  «p«T^pi,  <n^ 

2a^p4«,. 
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I  ana  lie  by  Alcibiades;  for  the  allies  being  discontented  and! 
^pressed  may  have  applied  to  Antiphon  as  an  enemy  of  Alo- 
Lbiades.  Theae  speeches  appear  to  have  chiefly  referred  to  the 
rveparation  of  several  states,  whicli  had  been  previously  united. 
]  Rhodes  had  paid  tribute  for  a  long  period"';  but  perhaps 
I  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Cameirus,  made  their  payments  jointly 
I  before  the  new  arrangement  of  Alcibiades,  and  were  then  seps- 
I  -fated  for  the  first  time.  This  supposition  may  be  proved  more 
■udititinctly  with  regard  to  the  oration  concerning  the  tribute  of 
l^-Samothracc.  A  fragment  of  it  still  extant  shows  that  Antiphon 
^-did  not  compose  this  speech  in  his  own  person,  but  that  the 
>  B&muthracians  themselves  were  the  speakers,  who  gave  an  account 
'  of  the  history  of  their  isbind"°:  they  ore  in  this  passage  speaking 
j  sgainst  some  burthen  which  was  imposed  upon  them,  as  indeed 
I  i»  evident  eveu  from  the  name  of  the  oration.  Now  in  the  same 
txtpeech  mention  was  made  of  those  who  paid  the  tribute  toge- 
p-lher  (o-yvreXeis)''',  and  also  of  their  separation,  by  which  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  singly  {a-iroTa^is)"' ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less of  this  change  and  the  accompanying  increase  of  the  tribute 
I  ittiat  they  complained. 

If  any  one  should  sujiposc  that  a  tribute  of  1200  or  1300 
talenta  could  not  have  been  oppressive  with  so  large  a  number 
of  cities  as  Aristophanes  states;  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be 
obser\'ed  that  these  cities  had  also  to  defray  their  own  expenses, 
that  for  a  length  of  time  large  sums  of  money  went  out  of  the 
country  and  never  returned,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 


*"  TUucyd.  vii,  87. 

"°  It  is  smgular  that  no  one  has 
pe^^eived  that  the  passage  in  Buidaa 
in  V.  laitoBpaxri  ia  a  frugmeDt  of  Anti- 
phon :  mI  yip  ol  T^i-  apxf)'  oir^unvrfr 
(1.  olKiVoiTft)  T^v  rSjiror  ^aaii  Sdfuof 
('£  ail  fifu7s  fytv6fuBa-  KaTC{>n'(rA]<7af 
a  atayicri,  oiiK  iit%6vfiUf  T^r  v^ctdv. 
'El^firoi'  yikp  inri  rvfuinui'  it  iafuni, 
tul  TvXff  ixpiiaavTO  rourjj,  col  Xttaf 
\a^mt  alii  i^i  Qpffnft  af^twvVTtu 
it  Tijv  iniaor.  With  r^ard  to  the 
history  comp.  Heraclid.  FrHgtnent  x*L 
pd.  KSIUer,  and   Paosui.  vij.  4,  Lex. 


8eg.  p.  305, 9,  Eustothius  and  Schol. 
Villois.  ad  II  N.  13,  a  78. 

'"  Harpocrat.  ZwrtXiir-  ol  mriita- 
icavSarrtt  rat  mftiin^ipovTtr  r4  H 
iTpvyfia  (rvvriXita  KoXtiTai,  its  tfftar 
ivptlr  iv  rq)  '\VT\^VTBt  iripi  Tov  2a- 
ItoBp^niv  ipipov.   • 

*"  Harpocrat.  (Suidaa,  Zonana,) 
'Awirofif  ri  x"?'^'  TTaj(B<u  toik  wpi- 
rtpov  uXXqXoic  avrriTayiUrovt  th  t4 
imoTtkiai  rip  lep%ii)Jiior  ^6par.  'At- 
ti^Sht  ir  ry  vpi  roC  Sofio^pfcM 
<fi6pov. 
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nesian  war,  the  quantity  of  coin  circulating  in  Greece  was  incoii- 
Biderable.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards,  Athens  would 
have  demanded  much  higher  sums,  for  Rhodes  alone  derived  a 
revenue  of  120  talents  a  year  from  Caunus  and  Stratonicea'". 


Chapter  XVII, 

The  Tributes  and  Allies  of  A/ hens  after  the  Anarchy   (b.c.  ■104). 

Although  the  defeat  at  ^Egospotamos  had  deprived  the  Athe- 
nians of  all  their  allies,  even  of  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Scyros'",  they  yet  continued  gradually  to  acquire  fresh  con- 
federates; for  ten  years  afterwards  (Olymp.  915,  2,  b.c.  395), 
the  alliance  between  Athens,  BtEOtia,  Corinth,  and  Argoa, 
excited  the  allies  of  Sparta,  particularly  Eubcea  and  the  Chalci- 
deans  in  Thrace,  to  revolt;  Conon's  victory  at  Cnidos  procured 
them  Samos,  Methone,  Pydna,  and  Potideea,  together  with 
twenty  other  cities,  including  Cos,  Nisyros,  Teos,  Chios, 
Ephesus,  Mytilene,  and  Erythree:  Diodorus  also  mentions  the 
('yclades  in  general,  and  even  the  island  of  Cythera"';  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  of  Lesbos  is  ascribed  to  Thrasybulus;  this 
general  also  reestablished  the  power  of  Athens  in  the  Helles- 
pont, and  restored  the  transit-duties  at  Byzantium  (Olymp. 
97,  1,  B.  c.  392);  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  coast  of  Asia, 
most  of  the  islands,  and  even  Rhodes,  distant  as  it  was,  were 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Now,  although  we  have  not  any  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Athenian  allies  at  this  period,  there  can 
exist  but  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  arrangements  were  for  the 
most  part  renewed,  and  that  they  again  became  tributary  and 
dependent.  Athens  exercised  its  naval  dominion  anew,  and  the 
whole  of  Greece  came  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  as  was 
subsequently  the  case  after  the  campaigns  of  Timotheus''';  but 
the  disastrous  peace  of  Antalcidas  (Olymp.  98, 2,  b.c.  387)  cnly 


•  Tolyb.  xxxi.  7,  12-  I  Diod.  in  OIjuiil  ft6, 9,  and   hU  c 
'  Andor.  de  Pac«,  p.  9G.                  j  meDtatgn. 

*  Dinarrh.   c    Demoath.    p.    1 1,  |      <t*  Itocnit.  Areopag.  S. 
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left  the  Athenians  their  own  ancient  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbi 
and  Scyros;  Asia  Minor,  including    Clazoniense    and    Cypi 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Persia;  all  the  other  cities  and  islat 
became  independent'".     Tlie  Chersonese  even  and  the  coh 
did  not  remain  in  the  power  of  Athens;  the  landed  property  n 
foreign  countries  belonging  to  her  citizens  and  even  their  clail 
for  debt  were  lost'".    The  Spartans  indeed  soon  violated  this 
treaty,  but  more  to  their  own  advantage  than  to  that  of  the 
Athenians;  for  the  Grecians  still  sided  with  Sparta.     It  was 
not  until  after  Olymp.  100,  3  (n.c.  378),  that  the  Athenians  by 
means  of  n  fortunate  combination  of  events,  and  a  prudent  and 
disinterested  policy,  were    enabled    for  a  time  to    re-establish 
their  power;  of  which  however  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
my  object  to  give  more  than  a  short  account :  for  an   accurate 
enumeration   of   all   the   facts   connected   with   the   Athenian 
confederacy,  could  only  be  expected  from  a  detailed  history  of 
Greece. 

Athens  having  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  in  the  archon- 
sliip  of  Nausinicus,  made  the  noblest  exertions  in  order  to  sup- 
Ijort  Thebes  against  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  to  liberate  &a  ■ 
Cadmca  from  its  foreign  garrison,  and  the  plans  of  the  Spartant 
having  miscarried;  in  Olymp.  100,  J  (b.c.  377),  Byzatttium, 
Chios,  Mytilene,  and  Rhodes,  revolted  to  Athens'",  and  a  new 
confederacy  was  formed,  which  gradually  obtained  fresh  mem- 
bers. The  whole  of  Euboea,  with  the  exception  of  Histieea, 
which  remained  true  to  the  Spartans,  came  over  to  the  Athe- 
nians'"; Chabriaa  subdued  Peparethos,  Sciathos,  and  other 
small  islands*'*;  the  sea-fight  of  Naxos,  which  was  gained  by 
the  same  general  (Olymp.  100,4,  b.c.  377),  decided  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Athens,  while  the  Spartans  were  at  the  same  time 
unsuccessful  by  land'".  The  Athenians  soon  reestablished 
themselves  more  firmly  in  Thrace,  after  the  taking  of  Abdera; 
although  the  powerful  state  of  Olynthus  belonged  to  Lacedc- 


•"  Xeoopb.  BeDeo.  v.  1, 28,  Diod. 
xiv.    110,     Itocrat.    Sufifuix.  23.     Cf. 
Andoc.  de  Pace  pp.  SS,  06. 
'"  Andoc,  de  Face  p.  96,  cf.  p.  107. 
'»  JKoA  XV.  2». 


*"  Diod.  XV.  SO. 

*'  Diod.  ibid. 

*^  Diod.  XV.  SA,  and  bis  eommai- 
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mon;  and  to  the  west  their  power  extended  as  far  as  Corcyraj 
the  peace  concluded  betiveeii  the  states  of  Greece  in  Olymp. 
lOl,  2  (b.c,  375),  through  the  mediation  of  Artaxcrxes,  by 
which  the  independence  of  all  the  allies  was  again  ensured,  . 
remained  inoperative.  The  Spartans,  even  after  the  taking  of 
Corcyra  and  the  victory  of  Timotheus  at  Leucas,  ceded  to  the 
Athenians  the  entire  ascendancy  (Tiye/tovia)  by  sea.  The  peace 
of  Olymp.  102,  2  (b.c.  371);  together  with  the  subsequent  battle 
of  Leuctra,  shattered  still  more  the  strength  of  the  Spartans; 
and  in  Olymp.  102,  4  (b.c.  369),  they  yielded  to  the  Athenians 
an  equal  share  in  the  sovereignty  by  sea  and  land'".  The 
taking  of  Torone  and  Potidiea,  which  ensued  in  Olymp.  104,  1 
(ii.c.  364)'"',  gave  to  Athens  a  great  preponderance  in  Thrace. 
Thus  the  power  of  Athens  again  extended  from  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  to  Rhodes,  and  from  tlicnce  over  the  islands  and 
sonic  of  the  maritime  cities  upon  the  main  land. 

The  merit  of  having  so  greatly  raised  and  benefitted  their 
country  chiefly  belongs  to  the  generals,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 
'nniDtlieus  the  son  of  Conoi),  and  the  orator  CalUstratus. 
Timotheus  in  particular  obtained  gre.it  celebrity  both  by  his 
military  conduct  and  by  his  dexterity  in  acquiring  allies'";  for 
he  even  added  the  Epirots,  the  Acarnanians,  and  the  Chaoniana, 
although  these  nations  were  doubtless  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  a  tribute'";  it  is  stated  to  have  been  owing  to  his  mea- 
sures, that  a  confederate  council  was  held  at  Athens  composed 
of  seventy-five  independent  states"'.  His  fame  was  enhanced 
by  the  eloquence  of  Isocrates,  who  (as  Polybius  and  Panntiaa 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Scipio)  accompanied  him  as  a  friend  in 
his  campaigns,  and  wrote  his  official  letters  and  dispatches  to 
the  Athenians:  the  statue  of  this  orator  had  also  been  offered 
up  in  the  temple  at  Eleusis  by  Timotheus"'.     The  newly  di«- 


I 


"'  Diod.  XV.  38,    Ncpoa  Tiinoth.  i,  \  mrc  Xeooph.  UelL  v.  4,  C4  sqq.  Diod. 
IsocraL  de  Aatidon  p.  69,  ed.  Orell.  '  zv.  36,  47  aqq.  and  N«piw. 


Concerning  tba  trwUy  in  Otymp.  103, 4, 
aee  Xenoph.   Hellen.  vii.  1,  Diod. 


*■*  Diod.  XV.  81,  and  the  commen- 


*"  NepM  and  Diodonu. 

•"  ^acliin.  de  FUi.  Leg.  p.'  347- 
Diodonia  (iv.  30,)  inoorrectlj  atetea 
that  the  nnmber  wu  70. 

—  Vit  Deo.  Orat.  pp.  237,341. 
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coTCTcd  port  of  the  oration  concerning  the  exchange'**,  raises  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  warrior,  by  whidi 
the  reader  is  in  some  measure  recompensed  for  the  great  tediom- 
iicss  of  the  remainder.  After  his  time  no  general  ever  miuls 
«uch  important  conquests  a§  Timotheus,  who  subdued  no  fewer 
tJian  twenty-four  cities  of  sufficient  importance  to  deliver  the 
whole  neighlmunng  country  into  Uic  power  of  the  Athenian^ 
among  which  Corcyra,  Samos,  Sestos,  Critliote,  Potidiea,  ami 
Toronc  arc  particularly  mentioned  by  Isocrates:  Corcyra  at 
that  time  had  still  a  naval  force  of  80  triremes.  He  also 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Chersonese, 
which  they  had  latterly  neglected.  Yet  amidst  all  these  cui^ 
quests  he  was  lenient  towards  the  allies,  and  even  to  enemifii 
and  prisoners ;  the  discipline  which  he  maintained  among  his 
troops  was  exemplary;  and  while  he  bore  the  chief  command. 
nothing  was  known  of  banishments,  of  massacres  or  expultioni 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  ttie  dissolution  of  governments^  or  the 
devastation  of  cities. 

The  new  alhance  of  the  Athenians,  as  it  existed  after  Olynqh 
lUO,  4  (B.C.  377).  was  at  first  founded  upon  milder  principle! 
than  the  ancient  confederacy.  Those  states  which  were  by 
treaty  independent,  formed  a  confederate  council  at  Athens 
{avv4Bpioy)'",  in  which  they  had  a  seat  and  vote  without  any 
distinction,  under  the  presidency  and  guidance  of  Athens: 
Thebes  likewise  joined  this  congress.  The  name  of  Synedrion, 
which  obtained  general  notoriety  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  government,  was  unquestionably  not  used  in  this 
instance  for  the  first  time.  Herodotus*"  indeed  employs  it  in 
speaking  of  a  confederate  council  of  war;  and  although  it  may 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  later  times  that 
Diodorua"'  applies  this  term  to  the  ancient  council  of  the  Athe- 
nian alliance,  it  is  nevertheless  certun  that  the  council  of 
Amphictyons  and  other  confederate  assemblies'",  and  even  the 


■<  P.  ce  Aqq.  ed.  Orel). 

••  Diod.  XT.  2S. 

•I  viii.  7»,  78. 

™  xL  7«. 

•  Cf.  Bemosth.  de  Coroaa,  p.  23a, 


ig,  £w:hin.  e.  Ctesiph.  pp.  44S,  UO, 
p.  613,  p.  64S,  and  elsewh««  fre- 
quently. For  the  expresMoa  used  I 
may  also  quote  Lex.  8^.  p.  302,  Sin- 
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■pagus  and  Uie  courts,  were  gener»lly  so  called  in  tiic  age 
of  Demostlieties.  The  Athenians  immediately  aholislied  their 
cleruchin;  upon  the  establishment  of  this  council,  and  ])aased  ft 
law  prohibiting  all  Athenians  from  the  cultivation  of  any  land 
out  of  Attica*'*,  wishing  by  this  measure  to  show  the  allies  how 
greatly  they  repented  of  tlieir  former  injustice.  The  tributes 
were  also  again  introduced ;  but  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  soften 
this  odious  name,  now  called  them  contributions  (o-fVTuf«r)'"; 
the  merit  of  which  invention  belonged  to  Callistratus :  hence 
it  is  manifest  that  this  was  the  period  at  which  it  first  came 
iotouse;  for  in  Olymp.  100,  4  {B.C.  3??),  this  orator  filled  the 
situation  of  general  together  with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias'**, 
and  subsequently  also  (Olymp.  100,  4,  h.c.  373),  together  with 
Chabrias  and  Iphicrates,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  military 
qualities  as  of  his  pohtical  dexterity"',  which  at  this  time  wa§ 
an  essential  requisite  in  a  general. 

The  leniency  of  the  Athenians  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration,  and  the  allies,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes,  whose 
connexion  with  Athens  was  altogether  voluntary,  relapsed  into 
their  former  oppressed  condition;  the  Athenians  distributed 
garrisons  among  the  several  cities,  and  the  tribute,  was  again 
made  compulsory.  For  this  reason  it  was  again  known  by  its 
ancient  name  {^o/>os),  which  occurs  in  some  writers"":  Iso- 
crates  expressly  remarks'"  that  the  Athenians  forced  the  allied 
cities  to  pay  contributions  (ffwvrfffei?),  which  were  as  in  ancient 
times  collected  by  fleets  sent  out  for  that  purpose*",  and  also 
to  send  representatives  to  the  council  at  Athens ;  the  limits  of 


'Afitiraiav  ffov\tu6ntvoi  >r(f>S  ruv  irpcty-  :  TimoUieus.  iMOQniea  Fanath.  44, joina 
liaTMv.  [See  MiJlter'B  Dorians,  vol,  i,  mivra^tit  ical  ^dpovc.  The  mnrri^ir 
app.  t.  Engl.  TrBDsl. — Tkansl.]  frequently  occur   in  other  places  in 

*"  Diod.  XT.  29.  Isocrates,  Areopag.  i.  de  Antid.  p.  70, 

"'  Plutarch.  Solon.  16,  Harpocrat.  !  ed.  Orell.  where  he  maationt  the  irvv- 
I^ot.  in  V.  iriirraitt,  cf.  Lex.  Seg.  p.    r6(tit  rit  ini  6p9io|f  in  the  time  of 


300,  also  Spanhein  ad  Jutiaa.  i.  p.  166. 

•"  Diod.  XV.  2». 

*^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  ad  Gn. 
who  calls  him  tS  piXa  dtriTijStioii  Svra, 
81  it  ihonld  evidcDtly  be  written. 

•*•  *li»n.  V.  H.  ii.  10,  luei  thia 
nord  in  %  ilory  relating  to  the  time  of '  the  timw  of  Chabriai. 
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Timotheus,  and  elsewhere.  Concern- 
ing  the  gUTiMna  lee  laocrat.  Si>/ifia;i(.  6. 

**  Zu/ifuij;.  11,  which  oration  Ula 
abont  the  end  of  the  Social  war. 

""  Plotftrch.  Phot,  7.  This  acconot 
of  the  nivutriMal  avmi(tit  belongs  t« 
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their  independence  must  therefore  have  been  very  confii 
The  Athenians  also  appear  to  have  fixed  the  tributes 
rily,  even  in  Uie  later  times,  when  their  power  had  undergont 
great  diminution :  to  which  point  a  very  obscure  passage  in  tlw 
oration  against  Theocrines  refers.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  allies  remonstrated  on  the  severity  of  their  burdens,  and  that 
this  was  tlie  object  of  the  decree,  which  Automedon  proposed  in 
favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Teitedos,  and  which  Tlieocrines 
attempted  to  overthrow  in  its  first  stage,  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
contrary  to  law.  A  similar  decree  was  carried  by  Tbucydidei 
in  favour  of  the  vEnians  in  Thrace,  who  continued  to  pay  a 
tribute  from  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  down  to  the 
times  of  Philip.  This  law  of  Charinus  and  Theocrinea  whicli 
referred  to  the  contribution  (a-vi^a^is)  being  also  attacked  u 
illegal,  and  having  been  in  consequence  rejected  by  the  peopk^ 
the  .^nians  were  forced  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  tribute 
as  they  had  formerly  given  to  Chares,  on  which  account  they 
revolted  and  took  in  a  garrison  of  barbarians'". 

It  is  to  these  later  tributes  tiiat  the  oration  of  Jason  in 
Xenophon  refers'",  where  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  new  appel- 
lation, although  subsequently  allusion  is  made  to  the  ancient 
name;  and  thus  it  is  better  to  refer  to  the  time  of  the  ncvf 
imposts  (between  the  100th  and  105th  Olympiads,  B.C.  380-37) 
tlie  statement  of  Xenophon  in  his  Essay  upon  the  State  of 
Athens'**,  that  the  tributes  were  generally  fired  every  four 
years,  although  the  new  expression  is  not  made  use  of;  for  we 
have  no  evidence  that  before  the  Anarchy  the  tributes  were 
fixed  every  four  years.  It  is  indeed  upon  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  the  assessment  of  Aristides  remidned  in  force  until 


**'  OraL  0.  TheocriD.  pp.  1333,  1334,  ;  (i.  «.  compared  with  the  Atheniuu) 
where  the  words  t  OoviaiSiitis  titn  |  fjj  iit  njiriJSpia  airoffXimirria,  dM' 
■honld  be  restored,  and  AlrUnit  Ebonld  I  rprtip*mKi  t&vr)  nafmoviupmis.  Ham 
be  written  with  Taylor  for  ivUnit,  the  yip  S^trav  rd  nJicXy  ^por  <f>ipn,  Irar 
reading  of  the  mauuscripta.  Concem-  rayruTjrai  ri  nari  BnToXiav. 
ing  the  ttibntvy  oooditioD  of  the  *"  3,  9,  v\l)r  al  rd|<it  raC  ^ipir 
^Diana  t>  well  u  the  Tenediaiu  in  rovro  ii  yiy>vrai  its  ri  (toXU  it  fmit 
■krlier  timei,  see  Thncjd.  Tii.  &7,  infurrov.     The  expresiion  ^6pot  abo 

»*  Hellan.  vi.  1, 4,  Kol  ^(p'U'oal  yt    occvtb  there  in  ch^  S,  1,     See  above 
ijwoti  tkit  i/tai  i^iimtripMS  -juniaim    note  8%. 
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.  the  SOtli  Olympiad  [b.c.  421),  and  that  ahortly  afterwards  the 
.  tributes  were  abolished  and  a  custom  duty  levied  in  their 
.  place :  so  that  there  would  be  difficulties  in  referring  this  pas- 
sage to  the  ancient  tribute.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the 
oompulsory  juriadlctioD,  which  is  mentioned  in  that  Essay,  was 
again  forced  upon  the  allies  by  the  growing  strength  and  inso- 
lence uf  the  Athenians,  this  being  the  only  means  by  which 
Athens  could  ensure  the  adherence  of  the  allied  states.  Nor 
can  our  supposition  be  denied  upon  the  authority  of  Isocrates, 
who  in  the  Panathenaic  oration  mentions  tlie  compulsory 
attendance  of  the  allies  at  Athens  for  the  decision  of  their  law 
suits  among  the  ancient  misdeeds  of  the  Athenians'":  for 
this  speech  was  composed  at  a  verj'  late  period  (about  Olymp. 
109,  2,  B.C.  34.?),  at  which  time  the  prohibition  of  justice 
to  the  allied  states,  even  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  again  intro- 
duced after  the  battle  of  Cnidos  and  the  100th  Olympiad, 
might  have  been  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  occurrence,  if,  as 
appears  probable,  it  was  abolished  in  the  peace  of  Olymp. 
106,  1  (B.C.  356). 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  arrangement  with  regard  to 
this  particular  point,  it  is  evident  from  the  consequences  which 
ensued,  that  the  allies  were  deprived  of  their  independence,  and 
that  this  was  replaced  by  an  intolerable  yoke,  which  the  subject 
states  soon  endeavoured  to  shake  off.  In  Olymp.  104, 1  (b.o* 
364),  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes,  had  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  Epaminondas"*:  at  length,  in  Olymp.  105,  3 
(B.C.  358),  they  formally  revolted,  together  with  the  Coans,who 
had  rebelled  in  Olymp.  103,  3  (b.c.  366]"*;  Bysantium  even 
attempted  to  obtain  a  separate  dominion,  and  after  the  Social 
war  was  still  in  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Selymbria, 
both  which  towns  were  once  under  the  dominion  of  Athens : 


"  Chap.  33,  24,  T, 


t  t-i-AiSf 


■yiyrOfuya!  ti 


fuij^au,  kod  ■ftenrards, 

flr  fu-7(r0iHri  riv  ayamir  Toj*  Toit  <rv/i- 

am itnir,  oti  rXfiovc  AiuiSat/ioniM  rur 


'EXXqiwv  dupiTOVC  iKiKT^tiairi  riii  wait' 
^liir,  f'f  at  r^r  trSkir  oiVoufiw,  (It 
aymfa  (ul  tpUnir  mnumUTwr. 

"'  Diod.   XV.   70.  and  there  W«». 

>"  Di«d.  XV.  7«. 
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and  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  the  one  vss  to 
belong  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  be  independent"'.  This 
wnr,  which  lasted  until  Olymp,  106,  1  (b.c.  356),  ruined  the 
finances  of  Athens  by  its  enormous  expenses,  the  loss  of  the 
tributes,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Athenian  islands,  and  ended 
w-jth  the  independence  of  the  revolted  states.  During  this 
several  Thracian  allies  n-ere  also  lost,  of  which  some,  as  Ato) 
polls,  became  independent,  and  some  were  taken  away  fi 
Athens  by  Philip,  such  as  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  PotidM^ 
which  were  given  to  the  Olynthians.  Tims  the  revenna 
received  from  tlie  tributes  wei^  necessarily  much  diminisi 
at  llic  breaking  out  of  the  Sacred  war  (Olymp.  lOG,  2,  oa 
355). 

The  cities  of  Eubcca  were  afterwards  detached  from  tttf 
Athenian  alliance  by  the  Macedonians;  the  remaining  posses- 
sions in  Thrace  and  in  the  Chersonese  were  taken,  the  state 
gradually  lost  the  seventy-five  cities  which  had  been  combined 
by  Timotheus  into  the  confederate  council,  together  with  150 
ships,  and  large  suras  of  money"',  Athena,  however,  up  to  the 
period  of  her  complete  downfall  was  never  entirely  destitute  of  ■ 
allies:  although  in  latter  times  she  was  unable  either  to  prot«ct  ^ 
them  or  to  assert  her  own  rights.  Kven  pirates  disputed  fat 
possession  with  the  Athenians;  and  the  contest  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  independent  states,  but  extended  to  the  islands 
which  had  been  the  peculiar  property  of  Athens,  since  Fhilqi 
attacked  even  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros"*. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  the  tributes  in  the  times  which 
succeeded  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  our  knowledge  is 
most  imperfect.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  erroneous  state- 
ment, that  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  they  still  amounted  to  1200 
talents,  we  may  notice  their  inconsiderable  amount  at  the  time 
when  after  the  Social  war,  and  at  the  end  of  the  106th  Olympiad 
(b.c.  S5S),  Demosthenes  came  forward  against  Philip.  At  that 
time  none  but  the  weakest  islands  were  attached  to  Athens,  not 
Chios,  or  Rhodes,  or  Corcyra;  the  whole  contribution  (o-iWo^m) 


^  Damoatb.  de  Uberl.  Rhod.  p.  t      ""  ^schin.  de  Fats.  Leg.  p.  247. 
'gg.  [     ^*   £Ktuii.dQFd«.Leg.p.8»l, 
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Amounted  only  to  45   talents,  and  even  this  small  sum  was 


nounted  only  to  45   talents,  and  even  this  small 
raised  in  adii-ance"". 

Demosthenes  succeeded  in  acquiring  more  powerful  allies, 
the  Eubosans,  Acliteans,  Corinthians,  Thebans,  Megarians, 
Leucadians,  and  Corcyrajans;  the  contributions  of  the  states 
must  however  have  been  less  compulsory  than  they  had  been  in 
more  ancient  times,  ^schines  speaks  of  the  unfortunate 
islanders,  who  at  the  time  of  Chares  were  forced  to  pay  a  yearly 
contribution  (avvra^i'i)  of  60  talents'".  It  is  possible  that 
these  payments  subsequently  rose  to  130  or  even  to  40<> 
talents;  although  this  fact  does  not  admit  of  proof,  and  can 
only  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  passage  in 
the  fourth  Philippic,  of  ivhich  I  will  presently  speak"'. 
From  this  also  we  might  explaui  the  credit  which  Demosthenes 
obtained,  for  having  procured  from  the  allies  contributions 
{avvra^eis  ^prifiaTtav)  of  more  than  500  talents. 

Of  the  respective  allotments  we  know  nothing,  except  that, 
in  the  time  of  Philip,  Eretria  and  Oreus  in  Eubcea  paid  5 
talents,  each  under  the  name  of  contribution,  which,  according 
to  the  account  of  yEschinea,  were  lost  through  the  fault  of 
Demosthenes.  This  orator"*  states,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
report  of  Callias  the  Chalcidean,  which  he  himself  disbelieved, 
that  an  Euboean  council  {trvveSptov)  existed  at  Chalcis,  which 
produced  a  contribution  {ffuvra^n)  of  40  talents;  and  also 
another  of  all  the  Achsana  and  Meganans,  which  supplied  a 
contribution  of  60  talents;  that  the  same  Callias  had  also 
stated  that  many  other  states  were  preparing  for  war,  and  that 
they  all  wished  to  form  themselves  at  Athens  into  a  common 
confederate  council,  and  take  the  field  against  Macedon,  under 
the  command  of  Athens.  He  proceeds  to  mention,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  the  Athenians,  at  the  insti- 

*'*  Demoeth.  de  Corona,  p.  30&.  |  in  the  Delian  oration  in  Harpocralion 

"'  ^schin.  dc  Fa]a,  Leg.  p.  2S0.  |  in  v.  oun-nfic:    ZiWa{u>  A-  ry  jntfiovrt 

"'  See  chap.   ID.     Concerning  De-  '  avdtvl  Aiftffmr,  ij;i(Tt  St  irort  If^ti^aitty 

Rioithenes    see   the   decree  after  the    Xo^tiv,  ia  not  to  be  understood  of  all 

livcB  of  the  Ten  Omtore,  p.  276.  the  allisB,  but  probablj  onl^  refer*  to 

*"  C.   Cteupb.  pp.   482 — 497.      At    the  Deliaus,  vho  wer«  independent  at 

the  conclusion  of  this  subject  1  may    the  time  when  that  oration  wm  com- 

rcnark  that  tlie  passage  of  Myperidea 
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gation  of  Demosthenes,  hiul  remitted  the  contribation  to  tbe 
Kretrians  nnd  the  OreitauB,  in  order  that  both  states  might 
contribute  to  tlie  Euhrcan  council  at  Chalcis,  while  Cbalcii 
tticlf  Nhoulil  cease  to  belong  to  the  allied  council  of  Athene, 
and  i>ay  to  it  any  contribution ;  that  by  this  means  Callias  had 
wished  to  make  Euboea  independent,  and  had  therefore  urged 
the  formation  of  the  council  at  Chalcis;  but  that  Demosthenea, 
having  been  bribed  to  support  this  measure.,  receircd  3  tidenta* 
1  from  Clialcis  through  the  hands  of  Callias,  and  1  from  each 
of  the  other  two  cities.  As  the  amount  of  the  sums  contributed 
was  8o  considerable,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  receipts  may  A 
that  time  have  equalled  several  hundred  talents. 

CUAPTER   XVIIl. 

The  Athenian  ClervehUe,  or  Cohnien. 

I  HAVE  as  yet  intentionally  omitted  a  subject  which  is  essential    I 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  which  by    1 
reason  of  its  influence  upon  tlie  national  wealth  should  on  ao   J 
account  be  wanting  in  a   history  of  the   public   economy  of  1 
Athens;  I  mean  the  Athenian  cleruchijc,   in  the  consideration 
of  which,  1  shall  only  touch  upon  some  of  those  points  which 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  others,  in  the  hope  that  some  future 
writer  will  carry  on  the  investigation. 

It  was  always  considered  as  a  right  of  conquest  to  divide  the 
lands  of  the  conquered  people  into  lots  or  A-eehold  estates 
{KXrjpot);  in  this  manner  the  Grecians  peopled  many  cities  and 
countries  which  had  previously  been  in  the  possession  of  bar- 
barians; thus,  fur  example,  Ath^u  colonized  Amphipolis,  which 
she  took  from  the  Edoni.  This  sort  of  cleruchia  had  nevei 
any  appearance  of  singularity  or  harshness,  because  none  but 
barbarians,  who  seemed  bora  for  slavery,  were  injured  by  it. 

This  system  of  colonising  was,  however,  more  rare  between 
Greeks  and  Greeks.  The  principal  example  is  aETorded  by  the 
Dorians,  who,  on  the  return  of  the  Heraclids  into  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  ezp^ed  the  majority  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  took 
possession  of  their  lands,  to  which  they  had  no  other  right  than 
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that  which  was  obtained  by  conquest.  In  like  manner  also  the 
Tfacssaliai)  knights  appropriated  to  themselves  the  lands  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  the  Penests;  who  became  their  bondsmen 
and  the  cultivators  of  their  lands  at  a  rent:  and  again  in 
Crete  and  Lacedasmon  the  right  of  conquest  had  introduced 
a  similar  relation  bctn'een  the  citizens  and  the  Clarota;,  Mes- 
senians,  and  Helots,  and  in  Rome  between  the  patrons  and  the 
clients. 

In  these  cases  the  proprietors  of  the  new  estates  were  no  other 
than  cleruchi,  and  their  ownership  was  a  cleruchia'";  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  tlie  Athenians,  if  we  reproached  them  with 
the  invention  of  this  practice,  which  is  to  he  considered  rather 
as  a  remnant  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  conquered  enemies 
which  prevailed  in  early  times;  although  it  appears  more  unna- 
tural at  a  period  when  mankind  had  ceased  to  wander  about  in 
large  bodies,  and  had  adopted  some  settled  habitation,  and  also 
when  the  severity  was  exercised  towards  nations  of  the  same 
race.  In  other  respects  this  practice  differed  so  little  from  the 
cstahhshment  of  other  colonies,  that  Polybius,  Dionysius,  and 
others,  call  the  Roman  colonisls  cleruchi. 

All  motives  of  revenge  and  hatred  against  enemies  being 
left  out  of  the  question,  it  may  be  said  that  excess  of  population 
and  excessive  poverty  of  the  citizens  were  the  immediate  in- 
ducements which  caused  Athens  to  retain  this  ancient  practice 
of  conquerors.  In  later  times,  however,  when  the  system  of 
the  Athenian  alliance  had  taken  a  settled  form,  reasons  of  state 
policy  were  added  to  these  inducements.  The  distribution  of 
the  land  was  employed  as  a  caution  against,  and  penalty  for^ 
revolt;  and  the  Athenians  perceived  that  there  was  no  cheaper 
or  better  method  of  maintaining  the  supremacy,  as  Machiavelli 
has  most  justly  remarked,  than  the  establishment  of  colonies^ 
which  would  be  compelled  to  exert  themselves  for  their  own 
interest  to  retain  possession  of  the  conquered  countries:  but  in 
this  calculation  they  were  so  blinded  by  passion  and  avarice,  as 
to  fail  to  perceive  that  their  measures  excited  a  lasting  hatred 


'  Coiicvmiug  thu  term  ite«  lUrpocnt.  Phot.  Suid.  Lex.  Seg.  p.  SffJ,  &<;. 
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i^iiist  the  oppressorB;  from  the  consequences  of  whidi  on|i 
sight  Athens  auGTtrred  severely. 

IsDcratca'"  truly  says  that  the  Athenians  establisheil  c 
ruchi  in  the  desulatetl  towns  for  the  purpose  of  custody,-  bat 
forgets  to  mention  that  the  Athenians  had  themselves  been  t 
authors  of  their  desolation;  and  no  one  will  suppose  that  ibef 
were  actuated  in  those  proceedings  by  disinterested  moti«c|C 
Or  are  we  to  call  it  disinterestedness  when  one  state  endows 
poor  citizens  n-ith  lands  at  the  cost  of  another?  Now  it  wasflC 
this  class  of  persons  tliat  the  settlers  were  chiefly  conipoj 
and  the  state  provided  them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  tfa> 
expenses  of  their  journey"'.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  tM 
lands  were  distributed  by  lot  among  a  fixed  number  of  citizens"' 
the  principle  of  division  doubtless  was,  that  all  w!io  wished  tff 
partake  in  the  benefit  apphed  voluntarily,  and  it  was  tlieo' 
determined  by  lot  who  should  and  who  should  not  receive  i 
share.  If  any  wealthy  person  wished  to  go  out  as  a  fellow- 
speculator,  full  liberty  must  necessarily  have  been  granted  him. 
The  profitableness  of  the  concern  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  aff 
the  citizens  cast  lots,  and  that  those  upon  whom  the  chance  fell 
were  compelled  to  become  cleruchi. 

With  regard  to  the  first  introduction  of  the  Athenian 
clenichifc,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  earliest  instance  occurs 
before  the  Persian  wars,  when  the  lands  of  the  knights  I 
(iiriro^oTai)  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea  were  given  to  4000  Athenian 
citizens,  other  estates  being  at  the  same  time  retained  for  the 
gods  and  the  state'".  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  however, 
Chalcis  had  ceased  to  be  a  state  of  cleruchi,  for  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  tributary  allies,  separately  from  the  Athenian  colo- 
nies*'*. In  what  relation  the  ancient  cleruchi  stood  to  the 
natives,  and  whether  the  latter  (who  were  partly  common 
people,  and  partly  descendants  of  the  knights  formerly  liberated  . 
by  the  Athenians  for  a  ransom}   shared  the  governing  power 

>|*  PanegTr.  p.  8S,  ed.  HaU.  |      ""  Herod,  r.  77,  vi.  100,  JEUaa,  Vat. 

*'•  Liban.  Ai^m.  ad  DemaBth.  de    Hist.  vi.  1,  where  tlic  lexl  is  coiropt; 
Cheraon«M.  for  in  Herodotus  it  is  evident  that  do 

'"  Thucyd.  iii.  50,  Plutarcb.  Pericl.    oIlerotioD  caii  be  mode. 
34.  \     '"  Tli'acvd.vii.ST.cf.  vi.76. 
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■with  the  Athenian  cleruchi,  or  whether  the  deruclii,  wlio 
returned  to  the  main-land  upon  the  Persian  attack  of  Eretria, 
were  not  restored  to  their  cleruchirc,  are  questions  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  determine.  The  next  case  of  this  kind  was  the 
enslaving  of  the  Dolopes  and  Pelasgians  of  Scyros,  in  the  time 
of  Cimoi),  when  the  island  was  settled  with  cleruchi"":  in  like 
manner  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  belonged  to  the 
Athenians. 

The  distribution  of  lands  was  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
after  Uie  administration  of  Pericles.  Pericles  himself  and  bis 
successors,  Alcibiades,  Cieon,  and  other  statesmen,  employed  it 
as  a  means  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the  needy  citizens'" ;  and 
the  fondness  of  the  common  Athenians  for  this  measure  may 
be  seen  from  the  example  of  Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes, who,  on  the  mention  of  the  word  geometry,  is 
instantly  reminded  of  measuring  out  the  lands  of  cleruchi"'. 
lliua  in  Olymp,  83,  4  (n.c.  445),  Histiiea  in  Eubcea  was  given 
to  cleruchi*",  and  at  a  later  period  Potidcea,  the  inhabitanta  of 
which  were  expelled;  the  same  course  was  also  followed  with 
jEgina,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  and  the 
Dorian  people  were  ejected'''.  DeloB  wbh  iudeed  again  depo- 
pulated, but  not  entirely  surrendered  to  the  Athenians  until  a 
subsequent  period,  when  it  had  become  nearly  desolate.  Lesbos 
however  they  divided,  with  the  exception  of  Methymna,  after 
the  revolt  of  the  Mytileneans:  at  Scione  the  adult  men  were 
put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  made  slaves,  and  the 
Platjeans  were  established  in  possession  of  the  city,  as  being 
Athenian  citizens  destitute  of  land"*:  the  Metians  were  also 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  their  property  granted  to  cleruchi*". 
Many  other  cleruchi  were  also  sent  out  upon  the  instigation  of 

*"  Thuc.  i.  98,  Diod.  si.  60,  Nepo*  k  calcul&Uon  founded  upon  tfae  amonnt 

CimoD.  2.  of  diobelia  the  Author  conjectures  Ihat 

'"  FluUrch.  ubi  sup.  cf.  Arulopb.  tbe  colonists  of   MpM  were   about 

Vesp.  714.  1400  or  1500.     Corp.  iDScripl.  No.  148, 

"■  Nub.  803,  and  Ihe  gcholiaat,  with  vol.  L  p.  837.— Tkavil.] 

th«  ootei  of  the  conunentatois.  ***  Thuc.  v.  99,  Diod.  »i  76.    Cf. 

"  TmcL  114,c£  vii67,,Diod.xii.  Iiocnt.  FaoegTT.  pp.  85,  8«. 

23.  I     "•  Thuc.  V.  ad  fin. 

"'  Thuc.  ii.  27,  Uiod.  liL  44.  IFrwn 
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Pericles.  This  statesman  sent  1000  men  to  the  C)iersonea% 
5t>0  to  Nasos,  250  to  Andros,  1000  to  Thrace,  without  reckonii^ 
those  that  went  to  .Sgina,  Thurii,  and  other  places'".  Ii 
Eabcra,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Attica,  ti4 
greatest  advantages  were  reasonably  expected,  they  maiiifesllji 
seized  upon  much  land*";  hence  -Escbines'"  asserts,  that  if 
the  time  which  immediately  succeeded  the  peace  of  NtciMj 
Athens  was  in  possession  of  the  Chersonese,  Nasos, 
Eubcca:  of  the  latter  island  more  tlian  two-thirds,  as  Andocider 
attests  ill  his  oration  concerning  peace"". 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  cleruchiee  were  lost  \^ 
the  battle  of  .-Egospotamos"';  but  as  soon  as  they  had  suffi* 
cient  power,  the  Athenians  established  new  colonies.  In  the 
100th  Olympiad  the  odium  which  they  incurred  on  account  of 
these  settlements  was  so  great,  that  they  recalled  tliem"*:  bnl 
the  law  which  prohibited  any  Athenian  from  owning  landed 
property  out  of  Attica  did  not  long  remain  in  force.  Demos- 
thenes speaks  of  cleruchian  property  in  the  106th  Olympiait 
(B.C.  354)"'.  in  01>-mp.  106,  4  (h.c.  35.S),  they  again  sent 
cleruchi  to  the  Chersonese,  who  were  admitted  by  some  cities; 
the  Cardiani  however  excluded  them"'.  Samos  was  in  Olymp. 
lo;,  1  (ri.r.  :Vy2),  settled  witii  "2000  cleruchi*",  not  without  the 


'"  riutairh  Pericl  1 1. 

■■■"  Cf,  SclioL  Aristoph.  Nub.  314, 
DemoBth.  Lept,  86,  anil  tliero  Wolf, 
MoruB  ad  laocrat.  Paneg.  31. 

'"•  Oe  FalK.  Leg.  p.  337- 

"*  P.  93.  Here  actual  pooooowion, 
and  not  subjection  aa\j,  is  meant,  aa  is 
evident  from  the  drcunutances  of  Uie 
cose.    Comp.  also  Aristopb.  V«sp.  7U. 

"'  Cf.   Xenopb.    Mem.   Bocrat.  ii. 
7,8. 
■  »"  Diod.  XV.  23, 2». 

>"  In  his  speech  conceming  the 
Sjmmonte. 

***  Demosth.  de  Cbersen.  p.  91,  l6, 
Pbilipp.  Epist.  ^1.  Demosth.  p.  163,  0, 
Died.  xvi.  34,  liban.  Argum.  in  Oral. 

p.   439,    UeracM. 


Died. 

de  CbeiBon. 
»"  Strab. 


Pregm.  de  Repub.  10,  wli^re  Eijhier'* 
long  note  contains  notliing,  Diogi 
Laert.  i.  1,  Diod.  xTiii.  8,  jGschia.  & 
Timorch.  p.  7S,  Zenob.  iL  28.  For  tfae 
iIato,l  follow  the  statemeot  of  Philo- 
chonis  (ap.  DioDji.  in  Vit.  Dinatdi. 
p.  118,  ad.  Sylb.)  in  preference  to  tb« 
Scholiast  of  iGschines  (p.  731,  toL  iii. 
ed.  Reisk.)  who  states  that  it  was  in 
the  archoQship  of  Nieophemna(01yiiqi. 
104,  4,  B.C.  361).  DiodoruB  zviii  1^ 
does  not  agree  with  either,  mg  he 
reckons  forty-three  jears  from  the  ex. 
pulsion  of  the  Somians  until  their  re- 
storation by  Perdiccas  in  Oljrmp.  114, 
2(b.c.323).  There  is  however  nn- 
qnwtionably  some  error  in  this  pM- 
BBge,  which  has  been  well  examined  bj 
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■disapprobation  of  those  who  were  under  the  influence  of  better 
"principles'", 

But  what  was  the  relation  which  the  states  of  the  cleruchi 
Itore  to  Athens?  Did  the  cleruchi  remain  Athenian  citizens, 
,  and  if  they  did,  were  they  at  the  same  time  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity composed  of  the  cleruchi !  If  this  was  the  case,  are 
they  to  be  considered  as  Athenian  allies!  and  if  so,  in  what 
manner,  whether  dependent  or  independent! 

Of  these  questions  some  can  only  be  answered  by  conjecr 
ture.  That  the  cleruchi  remained  Athenian  citizens  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  any  doubt,  whether  we  look  to  the  views  of  Athena 
ID  the  establishment  of  cleruchi,  or  to  the  reasons  by  which 
{lldividuals  could  be  actuated  in  accepting  cleruchlEc.  The  only 
^  objects  which  Athens  could  have  had,  were  either  to  enrich  the 
poor  citizens,  or  to  maintain  important  stations  or  countries  for 
its  own  advantage.  But  if  the  cleruchi  had  ceased  to  be  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  the  benefit  received  by  the  parent  state  would 
have  been  lost.  These  estahlisliments  of  cleruchi  would  in  that 
case  have  become  mere  colonies,  unconnected  with  Athens  by 
any  close  relation,  analogously  to  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands,  who,  although  they  had  proceeded  from  Attica, 
soon  broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  mother- country.  And 
who  would  have  sacrificed  his  riglits  of  citizenship,  which  were 
BO  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks,  for  the  possession  of  an  estate, 
if  he  was  moreover  exposed  to  tlic  risk,  in  case  the  former  pro- 
prietors were  reinstated  either  by  war  or  treaty,  of  being  left 
not  only  without  property,  but  even  without  a  country!  jEs- 
chines  speaks  of  a  person  who  had  gone  with  the  cleruchi  to 
Samos,  aa  if  he  were  merely  an  absent  Athenian;  and  Demos- 
thenes includes  the  property  of  the  cleruchi  among  that  of 
Attica.  Aristophanes  the  poet  possessed  an  estate  in  ^gina, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  an  Athenian  citisen*":  Aristarchus, 
a  person  mentioned  in  Xenophon,  who  was  a  citizen  and  a  pro- 


>"  Aiutot.  Rhet.  ii.  6.  I  Tbe  CaUiitntua   meDtioii«d    bj    tlio 

<*)  Ariatoph.  Acharn.  663,  mocmi-    other  Scholiatt,  who  alaa  poMcned  a 

Ing  to  thecarrectinUrpratationof  <Hie    portioD  of  land  in  Agina,  cannot  be 

ScholuBt.    Cf.  Ariib^h.  ViL  p.  14.  I  meant  in  thia  p—ge. 
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-prietor  of  houses  at  Athens,  and  whose  estates  had  &IIen 
the  hands  of  the  ciiciny,  was  ))oth  a  citisen  nnd  a  clcruchoit 
as  also  Eulhcnis,  who  had  lost  his  foreign  estates,  and  cone 
plains  that  his  father  had  not  even  left  him  anytliing 
Attica*".  Demosthenes  also  appears  to  consider  the  inhalii 
taiits  of  Lemnos  and  Iinbros  as  Athenian  citizens"';  i 
although  Ariston  the  father  of  Plato  went  as  a  cleruchus 
JEiginA,  and  Plato  himself  was  horn  there  (Olynip.  8/,  3,  b 
430) ;  although  Neocles  the  father  of  Epicurus  settled 
with  the  cleruchi"',  and  his  son  was  educated  in  that  island; 
is  nevertheless  certain  that  Plato  and  Epicurus  were,  as  mJl 
their  fathers,  Athenian  citizens,  the  former  belonging  to  ti 
borough  Coli)-ttus,  the  latter  to  the  borough  Gai^ettus,  u 
ttiat  after  their  return,  they  were  considered  as  natives  equally 
with  citizens  horn  in  Attica. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  privilege  of  the  cleruchi,  in  tl» 
states  which  were  exclusively  possessed  by  them  they  composed 
a  separate  community:  this  fact  might  indeed  have  been  in- 
fcrred  from  the  general  policy  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  whicfe 
the  inliabitants  of  each  place  formed  themselves  into  a  separaU 
community,  administering  its  own  government.  Again,  as  the 
clcrucliiffi  must  be  considered  as  colonies  (with  this  one  excep- 
tion, that  they  were  more  closely  dependent  upon  the  mother 
country  tlian  the  early  settlements),  it  was  indispensable  that 
they  should  compose  a  separate  state:  hence  they  are  called  by 
a  new  appellation,  as  Amphipolitans,  Istiteans,  Chalcideans, 
^ginetans"';  although  they  are  sometimes  also  called  Athe- 
nians; for  by  the  international  law  of  Greece  it  was  permitted 
that  one  person  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  citizen  of  several 
states,  and  even  all  the  citizens  of  one  state  frequently  recnved 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  another. 

It  sometimes  however  happened  that  the  cleruchi,  as  was  the 


"•  Bee  the  pnasagea  of  ^schines, 
Demosthenes,  and  Xcnoi>ho]i,  in  notes 
S3b,  633,  &31. 

M*  Deinasth.  Philip,  i.p.  40,26. 

«•  phavorin.  ^>.  Diogen.  I^ert.  iii. 
3,  Horaclid.  ap.  ennd.  x.  t. 

»"  Thncjd.  iv.  104,  vii.  47,  Herod. 


viii.  1,  46,  Pausan-  v.  23.  The  Athe- 
nians in  DeloB  in  later  times  indeed 
called  themselves  "  llie  People  of  the 
Athenians  in  Delos;"  but  from  a  pe- 
riod BO  recent  no  conclusiot]  ran  he 
dram)  which  nill  applj  to  eariier 
times.    See  above  note  430. 
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case  in  Mytilene,  did  not  pcrBonolly  occupy  the  property,  but 
held  it  as  landlords.  In  this  case  then  are  we  to  imagine  that 
they  composed  a  separate  colony?  After  tlie  revolt  and  recon- 
quest  of  Mytilene,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  persons  were 
executed,  the  smalt  cities  of  the  Mytileneans  were  separated 
from  Lesbos,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  suhject  allies  of 
Athens.  No  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the  Mytileneans  them- 
selves, but  the  country  was  divided  into  3000  lots,  of  which  300 
were  reserved  as  tithes  for  the  gods,  and  the  others  were  given 
to  the  cleruchi  who  were  sent  to  Lesbos :  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  was  then  permitted  to  the  Lesbians  tliemselves,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  rent  of  2  minas  for  each  lot"*.  Now  although 
Tliucydides  undoybtcdly  states  that  the  cleruchi  were  sent 
thither,  it  is  impossible  to  beheve  that  2700  Athenians  remained 
in  this  island,  as  in  that  case  the  whole  country  would  hardly 
have  been  granted  in  lease  to  the  Lesbians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  Athenians  returned  home;  but  a  part  of  the 
settlers  must  have  stayed  behind  as  a  garrison,  and  probably 
these,  together  with  the  former  inhabitants,  composed  Uie  com- 
monwealth. 

Lastly,  from  the  nature  of  the  cleruchian  communities  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  althougli  their  citizens  were  also  citizens  of 
Athens,  they  nevertheless  remained  in  the  most  entire  depend- 
ence upon  the  mother  country.  In  the  first  place  the  religioiu 
institutions  of  the  cleruchi  were,  as  well  as  their  priests,  con- 
nected with  those  of  Athens,  the  religion  of  all  colonies  having 
been  originally  derived  from  the  mother  state.  Again,  there 
was  no  obstacle  which  could  prevent  the  government  of  Athena 
from  retaining  large  estates  in  those  countries  as  public  pro- 
perty, either  aa  consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  in  Cbalcis  and  Les- 
bos, or  as  belonging  directly  to  the  Athenian  state,  as  was  the 
case  in  Chalcis,  and  probably  with  the  Thracian  mines'".  A 
community  of  such  colonists  was  evidently  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  maintaining   a   separate  military  force,  in   which 


>"  Thucfd.   iii.  M.      ADtiphon  de  j  xiii.  p.  412,  and  there  CasaubOD,  Thuo. 
llerod.  coide  p.  744.     Conceniing  tbe    it.  fi2,  Uerod.  t.  94  sqq. 
towns  upon  tbe  mBin-land  see  Strab.  I      "■  See  book  iii.  ch.  2  and  3. 
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respect  it  must  have  been  wholly  depeadeiit  upon  AUieii& 
Hence  we  find  tliat  the  Chalcidean  clenichi  had  no  vesseU^t 
their  own  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  but  they  manned  31 
Athenian  triremes"',  for  which  the  4000  clenichi  were  exMtif 
auHicient;  and  they  received  from  Athens  instructions  for  n 
tary  undertakings*".  Their  generals  were  doubtless  nominated 
by  Athens;  and  although  perhaps  they  had  the  privilege  tt 
appointing  to  many  public  offices,  they  were  yet  subject  to  Uif 
control  uf  inspectors  sent  from  Athens,  and  indeed  in  maay 
other  colonies  the  mother  state  had  the  nght  of  nominating  U 
certain  situations.  It  must  also  have  been  considered  by  tb» 
clenichi  as  a  right  allowed  to  them  and  not  as  an  obligation, 
that  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  Athenian  courtsi 
for  otherwise  the  clenichus  would  have  renounced  an  essenliil 
privilege  of  the  Athenian  citizen. 

And  what  we  have  already  said  upon  the  authority  of  Anti- 
phon  concerning  the  hmited  jurisdiction  of  the  Mytilencana 
after  their  revolt,  proves  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  the 
eleruchtan  communities  belonged  to  Athens,  and  extended  not 
to  the  clenichi  only,  but  also  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
might  in  the  first  instance  have  resorted  to  courts  of  the  Athe- 
nian clenichi.  In  this  manner  sucli  states  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of  fell  (although  by  a  path  wholly  difterent)  into  a 
state  of  dependence  as  degraded  as  that  of  the  subject  alhes; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  they  were  inhabited  by  citizens, 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  Athens  itself. 

The  only  point  as  to  which  any  doubt  can  exist  is,  whether 
or  not  they  paid  a  tribute  ?  Thucydides  is  silent  with  regard 
to  them,  although  in  speaking  of  the  other  communities  he 
invariably  mentions  whether  they  paid  a  tribute  or  furnished  a 
military  force.  The  cleruchi,  as  being  Athenian  citizens,  most 
necessarily  have  performed  military  service  for  their  coantrys 
but  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  particular  states  were  also 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  which  perhaps  oroM 
from    the    transfer   of    the    obligations,     together    with    the 

"'  Ileroil.  iibi  -up.  '"  Ili'icid.  vi.  100. 
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isfer  of  tl>e  property  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  inha- 
bitants. Mytilene  before  its  revolt  paid  no  tribute;  from  which, 
as  is  manifest,  the  cleruchi  were  equally  csempt;  for  Thucy- 
dides,  having  expressly  stated  that  no  tribute  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  Lesbians,  would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
Athenians  were  subject  to  this  burthen.  .Sgina  had  been 
subject  to  a  tribute  from  the  80th  Olympiad;  and  it  seems  to 
ujc  probable  that  the  cleruchi  who  in  the  87th  Olympiad  were 
sent  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  paid  the  same 
tribnte.  At  least  this  enables  me  to  comprehend  why  in  the 
93ril  Olympiad  we  should  meet  with  an  eicostologus  in  ^gina; 
the  custom  duty  of  a  twentieth  having  succeeded  in  place  of  the 
tribute.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Chalcis,  which  Thucy- 
dides  calls  a  tributary  state,  had  ceased  to  be  a  community  of 
cleruchi  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  therefore 
that  city  is  uncoimected  with  any  discussion  upon  this  point. 


Chaptbb  XIX. 

nial  Annual  Amount  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  Athent. 

Frou  the  regular  revenues,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
already  given,  independently  of  the  liturgies  and  the  extraor- 
dinary taxes,  the  sum  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Atlienian 
state  might  be  computed,  if  each  single  item  could  be  deter- 
mined for  the  different  periods.  But  as  this  is  not  in  every 
case  possible,  we  must  be  contented  with  collecting  and  passing 
judgment  upon  the  few  statements  which  the  andents  furnish 
us  with. 

I  do  not  stay  to  consider  the  absurd  assertion  made  by 
Pelit,  Salmasius,  Meursius,  and  others,  that  the  revenue  of 
Athens  amounted  to  6000  talents  a  year,  but  shall  immediately 
turn  to  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  who  informs  us  that  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  not  less  than  1000 
talents  were  received  from  domestic  and  from  foreign  sources, 
i. «.  from  the  allies***.     Xenophon  evidently  considers  this  sum 


1 
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as  extraordinarily  large;  aad  if  we  reckon  the  tributes  at  GOB 

talents,  which  was  their  amount  at  that  period,  400  takott 

remain  for  the  domestic  revenue,  which  corresponds  sufiicieotlf 

well  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  with  tlie  neceaaof 

regular  expenses.     The  account  of  the  historian   is,  boweiw, 

contradicted  by  the  poet  Aristophanes,  who  in  the  comedf  of 

the  Wasps'"  {Olymp.  89,2,  B.C.  423)  estimates  tJio  total  sno 

of  all  the  revenues  at  nearly  2000  talents,  exclusively  of  tbt 

liturgies,  which  were  not  paid  into  any  public  fund.     Ariilto> 

I  phanes  indeed  reckons  many  things  which  Xenophon  perh^ 

1  m%ht  pass  over,  such  as  justice  fees  and  fines,  togetlier  with 

I  the  proceeds  of  confiscated  property.    This,   however,  is  not 

I  sufficient  to  occasion  so  large  a  diETerence  in  the  statement^ 

I  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Aristophanes  would  have  made  any 

I  gross  exaggeration.     Nothing  therefore  remains  but  to  supposf 

Ktfaat  the  enhancement  of  the  tributes,  which  is   mentioned  in 

Itbe  orators  as  if  it  had  been  a  consequence  of  the  peace  of 

BKicias,  had  in  fact  taken  place  a  short  time  before,  that  is  to 

lay,  about  Olymp.  89,  1,  or  2  (b.o.  434—3).     If  the  increased 

tribute,  as  lias  been   already  shown,  alone   amounted   to    I30U 

talents,  and  if  we  add  the  items  which  Xenophon,  as  has  been 

said,  perhaps  omitted,  the  sum  obtained  would  be  about  1800 

talents. 

How  great  must  have  been  tlie  falling  off  in  this  large 
amount  of  revenue,  when  the  ascendancy  of  Athens  no  longer 
existed,  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out.  After  the  battle  of 
^gospotamos  all  payment  of  tribute  ceased,  the  tratGc  was 
inconsiderable,  many  houses  in  Athens  were  unoccupied,  the 
state  was  unable  to  pay  off  the  smallest  debts,  and  was  force4 
to  submit  to  reprisals  from  the  Boeotians  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
talents.  We  have  not  however  any  determinate  statemeati 
until  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  excepting  in  the  fourth  Philippic 
which,  although  not  the  production  of  Demosthenes,  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  neglected;  for  definite  statements  must  ban 
some  foundation  even  in  a  spurious  oration.  "  It  was  once  our 
case,"  we  are  there  told'",  "and  that  not  long  ago,  to  be  j>os- 

'"  Vb.  667  eqq.  '"  P.  *l, ». 
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of  B I  s  revenue  which  £d  not  exoeed  130  ttknts;'' 
Uie  omt  presently  add8>  that  good  fortune  had  afterwards 
iaeieased  the  pnblio  inoonie>  and  that  the  receipts  amonnted  to 
400  instead  of  100  talents.  It  is  hardly  coiiceiTaUe  that  the 
nrtamial  income  shoold  ever  have  sunk  so  low  as  180  talents, 
especially  as  Lycoigus  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  is  stated  to 
have  again  succeeded  in  raising  it  to  1200  talents.  It  is  how- 
ever posnble  that  the  author  of  this  speech  had  some  passage 
belcNre  him  which  he  misonderstood,  and  in  which  the  tributes 
wen  alluded  to.  These  payments  might  have  amounted  to  ISO 
and  afterwards  to  400  talents,  and  the  latter  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus;  it  would  otherwise  be  incomprdiensiMe 
to  us  by  what  means  he  could  have  so  much  augmented  the 
Mvenue  without  the  aid  of  considerable  tributes.  We  must 
however  be  satisfied  not  to  pass  any  decided  judgment  upon 
this  subject,  so  many  points  of  it  being  obscure^  as  they  must 
always  remain.  Nor  indeed  will  the  statements  of  Demosthenes 
and  iEsehines,  concerning  the  tributes  in  later  times,  agree 
with  my  hypothesis,  unless,  as  is  probaUe,  they  relate  to  other 
years.  For  what  Demosthenes  and  ifischines  say,  may  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  social  war,  and  then  the  account  of 
the  130  talents  may  have  reference  to  the  years  immediately 
following,  and  of  the  400  talents  to  the  time  beginning  in 
Olymp.  109,  4  (b.c- 341),  or  Olymp*  110,  1  (b.c.  340),  the 
date  assumed  by  the  author  of  the  fourth  Hiilippic  for  its 
composition. 

The  revenue  appears  to  have  suffered  the  greatest  falling  off 
in  the  105th  and  106th  Olympiads  (b.c.  360— 53)**%  from  the  con- 
joint influence  of  the  defection  of  the  allies,  and  the  interruption 
of  trade.  It  is  to  this  latter  evil  that  Xenophon  alludes  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Revenues***,  when  he  complains  of  the  failure  of 
several  branches  of  the  public  income  in  time  of  war.  According 
to  Isocrates**'  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time  in  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  extorting  money  for  the 


*«*  Sec  Demoeth  c.  Lcptin.  }  21,96, 
spoken  in  Olymp.  100, 3  (b.c.356). 
*^  6, 12.    Ck>nccrning  the  time  see 


book  iv.  cb.  21. 

Mi  Jvfifiax-  16,  written  in  Olymp* 
106, 1  (n.c.  SAG). 
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payment  of  the  mercenaries,  utterly  ruined  tlieir  allies:  an 
in  his  opinion,  peace  was  the  only  means  of  recovering  tl 
prosperity,  of  putting  an  end  to  war  taxes,  and  to  the  trierai 
of  promoting  agriculture,  trade,  and  shipping,  of  raising 
revenues,  and  increasing  the  number  of  merchants,  forrign< 
and  resident  aliens,  of  which  t)ie  state  was  absolutely  dcstitutCLl 
Demosthenes"'  indeed   not  long   afterwards    (Olvmp.   106,  3 
(n.C.  334),  estimates  the  wealth  of  Athens  as  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  other  states;  but  in  this  comparison   he  refea 
only  to  the  national  wealth,  and  not  to  the  public  revenue. 

The  orator  Lycurgua  ai)pears  to  have  been  the  only  one 
amongst  the  statesmen  of  ancient  times  who  had  a  real  know- 
ledge of  the  management  of  finance.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
strictest  integrity,  and  bo  hardy  that  he  went  barefoot,  after  the 
manner  of  Socrates;  at  the  same  time  judicious,  active,  ccono* 
niical  without  parsimony,  in  all  respects  of  a  noble  dispositian, 
and  so  inflesibly  just,  that  he  was  more  willing  to  give  than  to 
take:  thus  we  are  told,  that  he  bestowed  a  talent  upon  a  syco- 
phant, to  prevent  an  information  being  laid  against  his  wife,  for 
the  transgression  of  a  law  passed  by  himself;  although  it  i» 
true  tliat  he  thus  deprived  the  Btate  of  a  6ne*".  Although  the 
administration  of  finance  engaged  the  largest  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, he  also  attended  to  other  public  duties,  and  in  the  iatlet 
part  of  his  life  to  foreign  affairs*".  The  public  revenue  w« 
under  his  management  for  three  periods  of  five  years  (ttcvthc- 
Tijpt'Ses'"),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  idiom,  twelve 
years'":  the  first  four  years  for  himself,  and  the  others  under 
the  name  of  another  person;  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  wai 
known  that  he  was  properly  the  manager  of  the  public  revenue. 
When  this  administration  began,  and  when  it  ceased,  we  are 


*>■  De  S^mor.  p.  185,  2. 

*"  TayioTBi  Lycnrg.  p.  114,  voL  iv. 
Il«isk.  The  defence  of  Lj^urgus  in 
the  aneiiibly  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch's 
Comparuon    of   Nidas   and  CfMnu, 

***  FMudo-DemuUi.  Epiit.  3. 
"  DecreL  ia  Vit.  Dec.  Ocat.  p.  27B, 


Yit.  Lj'cur^.    ibid.    p.  260,  P^«rt\iui\vi-(ii.«- 


cclxviit.  p.  1483,  irhoae  aoeonni  it 
chiefly  derived  from  the  ^urioua  Fh> 
tnnh,  and  therefore  will  not  klvqi 
be  quoted  separatel]'. 

"•  Diod.  3tvi.  88.  Wewtluiig  {ti 
Diod.  et  ad  Petit  Leg.  Att.  iU.  ^Sl) 
B8Bnine«  fifteen  jean,  which  afifiMM 
Conp.  above,  book 
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indeed  infonnedi  nor  can  the  qnestioh  be  aeltled  by  the 
llMimony  (rf  Diodorusj  who  mentions  it  ea  past,  in  speaking  of 
ilbm  battle  of  Charonea:  for  it  is  evident  that  he  only  took  this 
ff^ppottamtj  of  stating  that  Lycudgos  had  distinguished  himself 
%f  hb  financial  measures.  I  have  howerer  some  reasons  foe 
Biipposing  that  he  did  not  enter  upon  that  oflioe  before  the 
lOMh  Olympiad"'. 

He  passed  through  with  honour  on  the  several  occasions 
when  he  rendered  an  account  of  lus  financial  administration*!'/ 
Tbit  loss  of  the  accounts  which  he  fixed  up  previously  to  his 
death  (a  firagment  of  which  is  probably  still  extant*),  of  his 
omtion  concerning  the  administration  {rrepl  BioMcijaw^**),  and 
of  his  defence  against  Menesiechmus  {(iiro\oy$crf^9  &v  weiro- 
XmvTOit  iirokoyla  tnrkp  r&v  eutft/rav^),  in  which  he  justified 
the  accounts  that  he  had  set  up  against  the  attacks  of  hrsf^l 
adversary,  and  in  which  he  entered  into  minute  details,  such, 
tat  example,  as  the  hide  money;  the  loss  of  these  documents  ia 
ifrqparable  for  the  history  of  the  Athenian  finances.  When  the 
military  preparations  were  committed  to  Lycuigus,'  he  built 
400  vessels,  of  which  some  were  new  and  some  old  vessels 
repaired;  provided  a  large  store  of  arms,  and  also  50,000  darts, 
which  were  brought  to  the  Acropolis;  procured  gold  and  silver 
instruments  for  processions,  golden  statues  of  victory,  and 
golden  ornaments  for  100  canephorse;  he  also  built  and  planted 
the  gymnasium  in  the  Lyceum,  founded  the  wrestling  school  in 
that  place,  completed  many  unfinished  works,  such  as  the  docks, 
the  armoury,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  panathenaic  course, 
and  adorned  the  city  with  many  other  works  of  art*".  He 
also  raised  the  revenue*"  (and  not  the  tributes,  as  Meursius 
and  his  followers  suppose*")  to  1200  talents.    The  author  of 


^'  Corp.    loscript.    No.    157,    and  |  founded  with  the  Eisangelia  against 
notes.  ,  Menesflcchmus. 


»»• 


Decret  ut  sup.  p.  279.  '      »**  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.  p.  265. 


*  See  note  557. 

*^  8uid.inw.Avicovf>yoff,*£9rucpon7f, 
ox«M>yt  <rtip*op,  Harpocrat.  in  w.  *£iri- 
Kpanftf  o^ftunr,  (rcipim. 

^^  Concerning   which    see    Meurs. 


»•*  Decret  in  Vit.  Dec  Orat.  Phot 
ubi  sup.  Pausan.  i.  29. 

»"  Tit  Dec.  Orat  p.  264. 

^^  Meurs.  Fort.  Att.p.  55,  Barthel. 
Anarch.  voL  iv.  p.  SSI,  Manso,  Sparta, 


Bibl.   Att.    This  must  not  be  con- 1  vol.  iL  p^  498. 
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the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  adds  to  this  statement,  singiQhdf 
enough^  that  they  formerly  amounted  to  60  talents;  forwlnck 
number  it  has  been  proposed  by  some  to  read  600;  Meunhi 
however  prefers  460,  who  again  refers  it  to  the  tributesy  ni 
indeed  to  the  assessment  of  Aristides.  It  appears  to  me  moit 
probable,  that  either  the  ignorant  compiler  himself^  or  book 
commentator  who  wished  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  author^ 
had  in  his  mind  the  60  talents  contributed  by  the  allies,  of 
which  iEschines  speaks. 

With  regard  to  money  stored  up  for  future  use,  I  am  apoa 
the  whole  convinced  that  Lycurgus  did  not  collect  any  treasoR* 
Pausanias  indeed  thought  that  he  had  done  so,  and  the  decree 
in  favour  of  Lycurgus  states  that  he  brought  much  money  to 
the  Acropolis ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  soon  con- 
sumed. Distributions  were  made  among  the  citizens  from  the 
surplus  money,  and  nothing  remained  but  what  was  worked  up 
in  ornaments  for  processions,  or  in  works  of  art  and  sacred 
offerings.  Of  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for  increasing 
the  public  income  we  are  wholly  ignorant:  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  this  period,  when  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  was  considerable,  the  value  of 
1200  talents  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  On 
account  of  the  extreme  honesty  of  Lycurgus,  many  private 
individuals  had  confided  large  sums  of  money  to  his  custody, 
which  in  time  of  need  he  advanced  to  the  state  without  requir- 
ing any  interest.  In  the  decree  it  is  stated  that  this  money 
amounted  to  650  talents,  but,  according  to  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  it  was  only  250  talents***:  the  former  is  the  more 
probable  statement. 

The  amount  of  all  the  monies,  for  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  which  he  accounted,  is  stated  differently.  The  decree 
of  Stratocles,  which  was  brought  forward  in  the  archonship  of 
Anaxicrates  (Olymp.  118,  2,  B.C.  307),  and  to  which  we  have 


M.1  'pi^,  oi-i^riii  of  UiiH  dift'ercnco  pro- 
liably  wjis,  that  it  wiis  written  in  tho 
cl»  rivc  111  If  |A|  T«X(ii/T(i,  which  tho 
auilior  of  the  Livoo  of  the  IVn  <  )r.itorft 


road  ;is  if  it  were  II  11  |  A !-  'I'his  i^ 
moro  prohnhh'  than  that  tho  nu^tuko 
should  have  hcoii  the  contrary  wav. 
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KO  often  referred,  mentions  18,900  talents'";  but  in  the  Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  only  18,650  talents  are  quoted  from  tlie 
aame  source.  Upon  which  side  the  error  lies  may  appear 
doubtful.  The  passage  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  is, 
however,  evidently  interpolated  by  some  other  hand,  and  is 
tberefore  less  worthy  of  credit  than  the  test  of  the  decree, 
which  is  tlie  original  of  that  statement ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
tlie  number  650  instead  of  900  arose  from  a  confusion  with  the 
amount  of  money  advanced  by  private  individuals,  which  occurs 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  decree,  and  amounts  to  the  very 
same  number.  The  safest  course  therefore  is  to  abide  by  the 
statement  of  the  decree. 

The  whole  sum  is  in  another  place  stated  at  only  14,000 
talents'":  this  number  appears  however  to  have  been  arrived  at 
by  a  mere  process  of  approsimatiun,  viz.,  by  multiplying  1200 
talents,  the  amount  of  the  annual  receipts,  by  twelve,  which 
give^  14,400  talents,  and  inaccurately  omitting  the  other  400; 
whereas  the  decree  of  Stratocles  must  have  been  founded  upon 
official  documents,  and  doubtless  upon  the  account  rendered  by 
Lycurgus  himself,  and  fixed  up  in  public.  For  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  in  so  ancient  a  document,  and  one  which 
was  drawn  up  for  the  express  use  of  the  state,  the  number 
should  have  been  ascertwned  by  an  approximate  estimate^ 
merely  by  multiplying  1200  talents  by  15,  on  the  assumption 
that  Lycurgus  administered  the  finances  for  fifteen  years.  Now 
it  is  true  that  the  record  of  the  decree  does  not  agree  with  the 
account  which  states  that  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus  the  revenue 
amounted  annually  to  1200  talents,  if,  as  has  been  assumed,  he 
was  only  at  the  head  of  this  department  for  twelve  years ;  but 
since  he  accounted  for  the  money  of  private  individuals^  which 
was  afterwards  repaid,  the  sum  of  the  disbursements  might 
have  been  considerably  increased,  if  the  money  advanced  was 
included  among  the  payments,  and  afterwards  the  money  with 
which  these  loans  were  replaced. 

TTie  statement  of  Pausanias*"  on  this  subject  is  also  worthy 
of  consideration.    This  author,  in  bis  ambiguous  Herodotean 


•  P.  278.  '^  Vit.  Dec.  Onit.  p.  »1,  Phol.  nbi  •up. 
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style,  informs  us  that  Lycurgus  brought  into  the  public  ta 
6500  talents  more  than  Pericles;  by  which  he  means,  the  k 
amount  of  what  Lycurgus  had  received  and  disbursed. 
ing  to  Isocrates,  the  sum  collected  by  Pericles  was  SOOO  talcD 
if  we  suppose  that   Pausanias  followed    some    more  accuni 
authority  which  stated  7900  talents  as  the  amonnt  collected  ^1 
Pericles,  14,400  talents  would  be  the  sum  which  he  meant  to   T 
say  was  amassed  by  Lycurgus,  a  number  which  would  upon 
tliis  hypothesis  have  merely  been  obtained  by  an  approximate 
estimate,  as  has  been  remarked  above.     Tlie  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias cannot  be  well  understood  in  any  other  manner. 

Lycurgus  was  succeeded  in  the  administration  by  his  adver- 
sary Meneseechmus,  and  Dionysius  is  also  stated  to  hare  been 
treasurer  of  the  administration  (o  eirt  t^9  &iaeK^<r€ti><;]  at  die 
same  period,  to  both  of  whom  Dinarchus  was  opposed"'. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  is  also  praised  for  having  increased  the 
revenue  of  the  state"'  after  Olymp.  115,  3  (b.c.  318),  at  ■ 
period  when  Athens  had  already  sunk  into  comparative  insigu>  J 
ficance.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  detennine  what  amount  of  creffitJ 
should  be  given  to  Duns  of  Samos"',  when  lie  states  that  the 
annual  revenue  of  Athens  amounted  to  1200  talents  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius.  In  the  later  times  of  the  republic  the  manage- 
ment must  have  been  more  economical,  in  order  to  carry  the 
state  through  its  difficulties.  We  are  informed  by  a  decree"* 
that  Demochares,  the  son  of  Laches,  was  the  first  person  who 
curtailed  the  expenses  of  the  administrarion,  and  made  an 
economical  use  of  the  current  revenues.  The  same  person  also 
pnxnired  g^ts  for  his  country  from  foreigners:  30  talents  from 
Lysimachus,  and  on  another  occasion  100  from  the  same  person, 
50  from  Ptolemy,  and  20  from  Antipater.  Thus  was  this  once 
great  nation  forced  to  beg  of  kings. 


***  ConMrning  these  two  see  Dio-  I      '^'  Diog.  la/ort.  v.  76. 
ajtma  HalicamaiaeiuU  \a  the  life  of        "'  Ap.  Atheu.  xii.  p.  MS,  C. 
Dinarehua.  |      >*■  Ap.  Vil.  Doc.  OraL  p.  276. 
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Chapter  XX. 

Hutory  qfl/ie  Public  Treomre. 

Frou  the  overplus  of  the  national  revenue  there  arose  m 
Kncient  times  the  Public  Treasure,  which  at  its  first  formntiun 
was  exclusively,  and  afterward  in  &  great  measure,  applied  to 
the  uses  of  war. 

It  was  preserved  upon  the  Acropolis,  in  the  posterior  cell 
(otriaffoto/iof)  of  a  temple  of  Minerva'";  but  of  what  temple  wa 
are  not  informed.  The  scholiast  to  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes 
assures  us  that  it  was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  threefold  temple  which  belonged  to  Erectheus,  Minerva, 
and  Pandrosus.  But  this,  according  to  the  certain  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  was  burned  down  by  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes;  in  Olymp.  92,  4  {b.c.  409),  and  even  in  Olymp. 
93,  1  (B.C.  408),  it  had  not  l>een  rebuilt"* ;  and  in  the  third  year 
of  the  same  Olympiad,  in  the  archonship  of  Callias  (b.c.  406), 
it  was  again  burned  down'"  for  the  second  time.  The  temple 
which  was  afterwards  built,  as  Stuart  remarks'",  had  not  any 
opisthodomus,  and  this  is  evidently  true  of  the  temple  which 
was  in  course  of  building  in  Olymp.  92,  4,  from  its  similarity 
with  that  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant,  which  have  been 
compared  by  Wilkins  with  the  inscription  relating  to  the  unfi- 
nished temple  just  mentioned.  At  no  time  therefore  can  the 
treasure  have  been  deposited  in  a  posterior  cell  of  the  temple  of 


''*  Harpocrat.Suid.Hefij'ch.EtyinaL 
Phot  (twice)  in  V.  oiriirAtAofiaf.  Aris- 
topb.  PluL  1194,  OniL  R(pi  iTViTa(. 
p.  170,  OeiniMlh.c.TiniocrBt.  11.743,  1, 
and  there  Ulpian.  p.  832,  Lucian.  Tim. 
53,  also  Lex.  Seg.  p.  2S6,  although  id 
the  Utter  the  siicrod  mooe;  alone  ia 
mentioned. 

"*  Corp.  Inscript.  Or.  No.  I«l,  in 
bia  notm  to  which  iiucriplion  the 
Kulhor  makea  the  following  reniark; 
"Quod  vero  templum  ftdhut:  •upentea 
idem  cut  ali)ue  Ulud,  dc   quo  niMtta 


inscriptio,  inde  Don  coUigitnr  id  t«in- 

Non  enim  mbaumptum  igne  dicitur,  led 
correplum  (od  quod  nou  satis  attend! 
ffic.  Civ.  Ath,  iii.  20,)  ct  retto  Vjb- 
contui  (de  Elgin.p.  113,)  JudicM,  in 
opera  lapideo  non  potuisM  nisi  supel* 
lectilem  et  tectoni  incendio  deluh,  at 
PantheoD  Agrippie  poit  iucendium 
adhuc  nunet."— Vol.  1.  p.  2Ci. 

'"  Xsnoph.  Uellen.  i.  B,  I. 

*"  Antiquittea  ^  AtheiUi  vol.  iL 
p.4»qq. 
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Minerra  Polias;  nor  indeed  n-as  any  treasare  laid  by  before 
Persian  war,  for  tbe  first  time  at  wliicb  any  such  deposit  nM 
made  was  after  the  transfer  of  the  office  from  Delos ;  tuiless  «f 
give  this  name  to  the  sacred  possessions  under  the  roanagemcot 
uf  the  treasurers,  which  were  preser\'ed  at  Athens  before  it 
taken  by  Xerxes.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  suppose  that  di 
opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon  is  meant,  in  which  the  tre 
was  deposited  ever  after  the  building  of  tliat  temple.  Tbt 
opisthodomus  as  the  place  of  custody  for  tlie  treasure  occurs 
an  inscription'",  which  I  cannot  err  materially  in  assigning  to 
the  90th  Olympiad;  and  at  this  time  the  Parthenon  alone  was 
existence,  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  not  having  been  as  jll 
built.  It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  in  addition  to  Ha 
public  monies,  treasure  belonging  to  temples  was  deposited  W 
this  building*",  and  also  many  valuables :  others  were  k^ 
in  the  body  of  the  Parthenon  itself,  as  is  proved  by  seT«nl 
inscriptions"*. 

ptlier  precious  articles  were  preserved  in  different  temples: 
among  which  was  perhaps  the  temple  of  Diana  upon  the  Acrw- 
polls,  if  the  opisthodomus  mentioned  in  an  inscription"*  can  be 
referred  to  this  temple.  The  separate  treasure  of  Minem 
Polias'"  was  a  portiiiu  of  the  pubhc  treasure,  wliich  name  may 
have  given  occasion  to  the  error  of  the  Scholiast  to  Aristo- 
phanes. It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  in  what  place  the  public 
monies  were  kept,  when  the  opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon 
was  burned  down  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored^".  The  key  of 
the  public  treasure  and  the  superintendence  of  all  the  monies 
of  the  state,  belonged  to  the  duly  epistates  of  the  prytanes*'. 


*"  Corp.  Inscript,  No.  70. 

"■  Ibid. 

'"  lb.  Not  laa,  HI,  13»,  ISl. 

*"  lb.  No.  150,  %  48,  cf.  §  87.  In 
tlie  temple  of  Minorva  Folka  there 
were  also  certain  preoiouB  ttrticles, 
e,  g.  in  the  time  of  'Pausanias  the 
silver-footed  stool  of  Xerxes  and  the 
^Idcn  sabre  of  MardoninH  (Pauaaa.  i. 
27> 


■■"  Corp.  Inscript.  No,  147,  Ptyt  i. 
which  ioBcription  is  of  Otymp.  K,  t, 

(B.C  410). 

"'  Demostli.  c.  TIniocrat.  abi  mp. 
and  Ulpiftn. 

'"  Bee  the  passages  of  P^iu,  Soi- 
das,  and  Euslathiiu  ap.  JFenrs.  Cecnp. 
20.  The  ailment  to  Demoath.  c 
Androt.  p.  600, 21,  speaks  of  tho  k«7s 
of  \\io  KcnygcAu.   tVw  &iUDwing  arti- 
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But  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  and  of  the  gods  had  alao 
the  right  of  opening  and  shutting  the  doora  of  the  opistho- 
domus"'. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  nny  treasure  was  ever  laid  by  at 
Athens  before  the  time  of  Pericles ;  and  as  prior  to  the  period 
of  Tlteaiistocles  all  the  money  received  from  the  mines  was 
divided  among  the  citizens,  it  is  manifest  that  they  never 
thought  of  making  any  deposit:  besides  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Athens  to  collect  any  large  amount  of  trea- 
sure without  the  aid  of  tributary  allies.  We  do  not  hear  of  the 
public  treasure  until  after  the  transfer  of  the  funds  of  Deloa  to 
Athena ;  hut  when  formed,  its  amount  was  very  large  as  com- 
pared to  the  price  of  commodities,  and  it  produced  considerable 
benefit  t«  the  state.  Although  its  operation  may  have  been  »0 
far  mischievous,  tliat  it  took  a  large  ^uantitj-  of  coin  out  of  cir- 
culation, this  evil  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  conse- 
quent lowncss  of  prices,  and  the  power  of  procuring  much  with 
a  small  outlay  of  money.  At  the  time  when  the  treasure  wai 
brought  to  Athens,  this  fund  had  been  in  existence  about  ten 
years;  consequently  the  sum  paid  into  it  could  not  have  exceeded 
4600  talents;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  must  have  liceii 
again  disbursed  in  time  of  war.  Diodonis'**  is  therefore  unde- 
serving of  any  credit,  when  he  states  that  nearly  8000  talents 
were  transferred  ^m  Delos  to  Athens:  and  speaks  more 
absurdly  in  another  place  of  10,000  or  more"*;  in  forming 
which  statements  he  has  evidently  confounded  other  data  which 
were  alien  to  the  subject.  According  to  Isocrates"',  Pericles 
brought  8000  talents  into  the  Acropolis  exclusively  of  the 
sacred  money.  The  number  7^00,  which  Pausanias  appears  to 
adopt*",  is  perhaps  more  accurate.  If  this  statement  is  correct^ 
the  sum  wWh  was  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens  cannot 
have  exceeded  1800  talents.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  public  treasure  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  which  was  formed  of 

cU  «lw  b«loaga  to  thi*  aabject.  Lex.        ***  xii.  38. 

Beg.  p.  1S8, 32,  tirurranji:  ^vka$  tw        ■<  xii.  M,  xiii.  21, 

tuuurriir.  "*  Bee  note  6SR,  chipi  ID. 

"*  Corp.  Inwript.  No.  7& 
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ll)e  fundR  transferred  from  Delos,  and  whatever  was  auljsequently 
added  to  these,  amounted,  when  at  the  highest,  to  9/00  talenti 
of  coined  sUvor'";  which  number  is  inaccurately  stated  bj 
Isocrates  and  Diodorus  to  have  been  10,000"°.  Demosthenes"' 
reckons  that  during  the  forty-five  years'  ascendancy  of  Atbeni 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  more  than  l0,O0O  talents  were 
brought  into  the  Acropolis:  and  his  statement  is  perfectly  acctt- 
ratc,  for  he  includes  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  of  which  w 
will  presently  speak.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  treasure 
had  undergone  a  considerable  diminution  from  the  expensa 
incurred  in  building  the  propyUca  and  the  siege  of  Potidiea:  and 
according  to  Thucydides  there  was  only  a  surplus  of  6000 
talents,  from  which  in  Olyrap.  87,  2  (b.c.  431),  a  separate  trea- 
sure of  1000  talents  was  laid  by,  together  with  100  vessels  which 
were  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  case  that  Attica  was  threatened 
by  a  hostile  fleet"'.  The  large  expenses  of  the  following  yean 
until  Olynip.  8S,  1,  evidently  consumed  the  whole  treasure  with 
the  exception  of  tliis  deposit;  especially  tlje  enterprises  of  th«  ' 
last-mentioned  year"';  and  hence  about  the  winter  of  thii 
same  year  it  was  found  necessarj-  to  levy  a  war  tax  of  200 
talents  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  siege  of 
Mytilene"*.  It  was  not  until  after  the  peace  of  Nicias  that  the 
Athenians  re-commenced  the  formation  of  a  treasure,  the 
tributes  having  at  that  time  been  considerably  increased,  and 


*^  Tliucyd.  ii.  13.  i  lamb  and  PlaUaa  in  01}-nip.  75,  4,  ud 

**°  Isocrat.  Sj'mniacli.  S3,  Diod.  xii.  i  Olfiap.  93,  4,  which  ia  70   years  in 
40.  round  numbers.    Andocidee  (de  Face, 

'"  Olynlh.  iii.  p.  So,  6,  and  thence  ■  p.  107}  reukona  05  years  for  the  grow- 
in  the  spuiious  oration  )r»pt'<n))Tiif«i«,    ing  power  of  Athens,   i.e.   evidently 
p.  174,2.    He  reckons  from  Olymp.    from  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  Olymp. 
7S,  3,  until  Olymp.  87,   1,   Hince   he    72,  3,  until  Olynip.  94,  I,  nhich  is  not 
■peaks  of  tlieir  hegniionia  while  re-  j  indeed  whut  one  would  expect  from  the 
cognised  by  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  I  context  of  his  narration.  65  years  is  the 
last  longer.     Isocrates   in    the  Pane-  |  moat  conect statement;  see  DodweU 
gyric  reckons  70,  and  in  the  Panathe-  i  AnnaL  Thueyd.  under  Olymp.  77,  ■■ 
aaic   05  years;   Demosthenes  in   the  \  [See  Clinton,  Fast,  llull.  vol.  ii.  Ap- 
third  Philippic  73  yeorB  for  the  dura-  I  pend.  vi. — Tbahsl.] 
lion  of  the  ascendancy  of  Athens,  all        "-  See  book  ii.  ch.  23. 
according  lodiffvrent  views.    73  years  1      "'  Thuoyd.  iii.  17. 
intcrveiied  between  (be  battles  of  6a-  [     "'  Thueyd.  iii.  19. 
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w^moA  extnu  rdinary  preparatioiit  for  war  having  eeased  to  be 


^i  Andocides  in  the  speedi  wtpl  tlpf^vnif  and  iEschines'*^ 
f  widiing  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  peace,  ezhauat  them- 
(  MlTea  in  the  enumeration  of  the  advantages  which  Athens  had 
\  always  derived  from  it:  and  either  with  intentional  perverrion 
I  or  firom  ignorance  of  the  ancient  history  of  their  country,  they 
I  ao  mix  together  all  facts  and  seasons,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
I  dick  the  truth  from  such  a  tissue  of  confused  statements.  The 
I  following  is  the  substance  of  what  they  say  on  the  subject  of 
I  the  public  treasure,  which  is  given  vnth  no  alteration  except  in 
die  dironological  arrangement. 

In  the  thirty  years'  armistice  or  peace  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  which  was  only  kept  for  the  fourteen  years  between  tile 
iBginetan  (Olymp.  83,  3,  b.c.  446)  and  Peloponnesian  wars***, 
1000  talents  were  deposited  in  the  treasury,  which  according  to 
Ibw  were  to  be  laid  by  separately  {ifaiprra) :  100  triremes  were 
added  to  the  navy**',  and  several  other  preparations  made:  this 
however  manifestiy  took  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  war,  and 
not  in  the  beginning  of  the  peace^  as  has  been  already  shown***;- 
which  makes  it  more  singular  that  this  point  should  have  been 
dwelt  upon  by  the  orators,  as  it  would  have  far  better  suited 
their  purpose  to  mention  how  much  Pericles  had  collected 
during  that  time.  They  also  state  that  during  the  peace  of 
Nicias  (which  was  concluded  in  Olymp.  89,  3,  B.C.  422,  for 
fifty  years,  but  was  never  regularly  kept,  and  in  the  seventh 
year,  Olymp.  91,  1,  b.c.  416,  was  completely  broken  by  the 
invasion  of  Sicily),  until  Athens  upon  the  persuasion  by  the 
Argives  again  commenced  the  war,  the  sum  paid  into  the  Acro- 
polis amounted  to  7000  talents***.  Nothing  farther  is  known 
with  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  sum,  but  the  statement 


*'^  Andocid.  p.  01  sqq.     jCcichin.  de    his  statement  of  this  point.     Tliealte- 
Fals.  Log.  p.  334  8t|q.  ration  of  1000  into  2000  talents  pro- 

^^  Diodorus  in  this  year,  and  there    posed  by  Scaliger  is  equally  arbitrary 
Wesseling,  Thucyd.   ii.  2,  Plutarch.  '  and  false. 
PericL  24.  ***  Reiske  propones   to    substitute 

**7  See  Andocid.  p.  03.  700  for  7000. 

*••  Petit  iv.  10,  8,  is  also  correct  in  . 
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appears  nevertheless  to  be  deserving  of  credit.     It  U  not  tiB| 
sibfe  that  about  1000  talents  might  hnve   be«n  laid  byei 
year,  as  tlie  amount  of  tribute  received  was   so  contii 
Tliucydides""  moreover   remarks,   that   during  this  tniee 
state  had  both  increased  its  numbers  of  men  fitted  ^r 
arms,  and  again  begun  to  amass  treasure. 

Lastly,  t)iere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inscription 
to  this  period,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  sacred  monies 
to  be  repaid;  the  3000  talents  which  it  had  been  decreed  ll 
raise,  having  been  again  returned  to  the  Acropolis.  PeridM 
had  proposed  to  the  Athenians  to  make  use  of  the  sacred  tn»> 
sures  in  time  of  necessity,  but  to  replace  whatever  was  borrowdlr' 
This  perhaps  occurred  between  the  S/th  and  89tl)  Olympiadc 
In  Olymp.  89,  3,  they  again  began  to  amass  a  treasure, 
about  Olymp.  90,  J,  3000  talents  had  possibly  been  collectc^^ 
which  sum  they  then  began  to  think  of  devoting  to  the  paymeol 
of  their  debts.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  upon  any  other  niotne:^ 
previous  to  the  Anarchy  which  will  accord  with  this  itiscriptioiw 
and  it  is  evident  that  it  belongs  to  some  period  before 
Anarchy.  Those  '(KUl  talents  were  consumed  in  the  two  first 
years  of  the  Sicilian  war,  the  expenses  of  this  ezpedition  being 
so  enormous  that  this  sum  could  scarcely  have  been  BoflScient 
to  defray  them*°'.  In  the  third  year  of  this  war  there  was  a 
most  urgent  want  of  supplies;  and  when  subsequently  after  the 
defeat  in  Sicily  the  revolt  of  Chios  took  place  (Olymp.  91, 4, 
B.C.  413),  contrary  to  their  law  they  seized  the  1000  talent* 
which  had  been  laid  by  as  the  last  resource  of  the  state*". 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  money  must  subsequcDtiy 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  public  treasure,  but  it  was  again 
immediately  disbursed;  a  subject  which  might  be  followed  op 
in  all  its  details,  if  we  were  in  possession  of  more  complete 
accounts  rendered  by  the  treasurers  than  the  four  fragments  ot 
inscriptions  which  still  remain*.     One  of  these,  of  which  only  a 


••*  vi,  26»  artik^^i  ri  ir6\is  iavrffv — 
it  xPH"'""'  i^Spoitriii.  [Niciaa  in 
Thae.  vi.  18,  bsji,  otA  vStrov  fiiyAtit 
mi  iroXtfHni  J^poX"  t'  XiXu^jia^v, 
wrri  Kill  XPII""'^  Kal  I  ~ 
T^^qoAu.^ — TSAKBL.] 


"'  See  book  ii.  cli.  33. 

"'  Tliuc)i  -rii;.  16. 

*  See  cUbb  ii.  of  the  Attic  iDaerip- 
tioiu  in  the  Author's  Collectioa,  Vpt. 
137  aqq.— TkAKit.. 
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voids  I  t  wanting,  bebngi  to  01ymp.989S  (b.c.  410); 
prol  ly  to  Olymp.  91^  S  (b.o.  414);  tnd  the  other 
are  also  mofe  anoei  than  the  arcbon$hip  of  Euclid. 
Anatophanea  complains  in  Olymp.  92^  4  (b.o.  409)^  that  the 
■ncient  contributions  from  the  spoils  of  the  Pteaians  were  con- 
■amedy  without  being  replaced  by  property  tazea^.  The 
hwtory  of  the  public  treasure  concludes  with  the  battle  of 
^Egospotamos;  subsequently  to  this  engagement  Athens  appears 
to  bsTO  liyed  chiefly^  according  to  the  common  saying,  from 
iMmd  to  mouth.  The  passion  for  the  iheorica  wasted  the  mcme; 
thai  might  haye  been  laid  by  for  future  wants,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  property  taxes  proves  that  the  regular  revenues  were 
not  sufficient.  Whoever  therefore  can  suppose  that  there  existed 
m  huge  treasure  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Lycuigus,  must  be 
Ignorant  of  the  resources  and  political  condition  of  Athens  at 
that  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  public  treasure  and  the  temples 
also  contained  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  of  which  part  was  in 
bars'*%  and  part  worked  up  either  as  vessels  or  ornaments  of 
the  statues.  Pericles,  as  raentioned  by  Thucydides'**,  states 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  were 
upon  the  Acropolis  no  less  than  500  talents  of  uncoined  gold 
and  silver,  in  public  and  private  offerings,  in  sacred  vessels  for 
the  processions  and  games,  in  Persian  spoil  and  other  similar 
articles;  and  he  adds,  that  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  in 
the  other  temples.  There  were  40  talents  of  pure  gold  upon 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  could  be  taken  off:  the  value  of 
this,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  amounted  to  400  talents 
of  silver:  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  40  talents  were 
merely  estimated  in  silver*'*,  as  Thucydides  expressly  speaks  of 


•"  Lymsi.  055. 

'**  For  wliicli  i>oint  nee  Corp.  In- 
script.  No.  145. 

••»  ii.  13. 

*^  This  notion  has  been  brought 
forward  bvHeync  (Antiquarische  Aof- 
Mtze,  ToL  i.  p.  192)  as  a  conjecture, 
but  after  the  expremion  of  Thucydides 


it  appears  to  me  that  no  doubt  can 
exist.  Passing  over  the  Commentators 
upon  this  historian,  and  others  who 
have  treated  this  point  in  greater  length 
than  was  required^  I  onlj  remark  that 
Qnatrem^re  de  Qnincy  in  his  valuable 
work  upon  the  Olympian  Jupiter  is  of 
the  same  opinioii  which  I  have  adopted. 
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gold.  Philochorus  however  appears  to  state  the  quantitj  of 
gold  more  accurately  than  Pericles  as  represented  by  Thncj- 
dides,  for  he  mentions  the  number  of  44  talents;  wtiAf 
according  to  the  proportion  of  1  to  13,  amounts  to  no  less  tbai 
572  talents  of  silver.  The  loss  of  Polemon's  work  upon  Ae 
sacred  offerings  in  the  Acropolis**'  is  much  to  be  lamented:  id 
the  mean  time  the  catalogue  of  valuables  collected  by  Meor- 
sius**'  may  be  much  increased  from  the  accounts  preserved  in 
different  inscriptions.  Lycurgus  added  many  ornaments  of 
this  nature,  and  others  were  melted  down  and  altered,  as  for 
example,  crowns  and  phialee,  of  which  there  were  many  upon 
the  Acropolis***.  In  later  times,  however,  profuse  distribution 
and  plunder  were  not  unfrequent:  thus  we  read  that  Lachaits 
the  tyrant  stole  the  ornaments  of  Minerva  and  the  golden 
shields. 


Chapter  XXI. 

0/  the  Liturgies  in  general^  and  of  the  Ordinary  Ones  in 

particular. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  what  may  be  strictly  called 
the  revenues  [Trpoarohoi)  of  the  state.  The  community  likewise 
derived  an  indirect  benefit  from  the  public  services  or  litur- 
gies {XeiTovpyiaijy  wliich  saved  the  state  great  expenses; 
although  Demosthenes*" °  in  speaking  of  another  subject  observes 
that  the  liturgies  were  not  in  connexion  with  the  revenue. 

This  is  the  only  question  within  the  circle  of  financial 
affairs,  which  has  been  subjected  to  an  accurate  investigation, 
(viz.,  by  Wolf  in  his  preface  to  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leptines**',)  founded  upon  the  testimonies  of  ancient 


With  the  statcmcuts  of  Thucydides  j  Aristopli.  Pac.  604,  which  is  the  an- 
compare  aLjo  Plutarch.  Pericl.  31,  and    thority  upon  which  Scaliger  proceeds 
de  vit.  aer.  alien.  2.     Diodorus  (xii.  ,  in  'OXu/itt.  *Avayp,     Olymp.  87,  1. 
40),  according  to  his  custom,  mentions        '''^  See  Meurs.  Cecrop.  2. 
a  higher  number,  viz.  50  talents,  as  the        ^^  In  the  same  treatise, 
weight  of  the  gold  in  the  statues,  and  |      '^  Cf.  Demosth.  c.  Androt.  p.  616. 
cx>mpa]*e  with  this,  Suidas  in  v.  ^€tbtds.        •'**  C  Leptin.  §  21. 
T7)<»  passage  of  Philochorws  \s  in  ScVio\.       ^'^^  Y v,  Xt.^.-s.n — qxilv . 
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■Rfites.  To  I  rand  points  in  this  dinertation  I  shall  hsTe 
|||peisMm  to  r  *;  but  shall  for  the  most  part  follow  my  own 
ppnne.  Th«  errors  of  my  predecessors  I  shall  generally  pass 
in  silence,  or  only  notice  them  with  a  few  wwds;  and  in 
I  feel  less  embarrassment  with  regard  to  the  editor  of  die 
IDination  against  Leptines,  as  he  has  subsequently  admitt^  that 
1m  has  misconceived  some  parts  of  this  subjeolf  "• 

The  liturgies,  as  I  have  already  shown*,  were  not  pecu- 

Itmt  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  existed  among  this  people  from 

.  wmnte  times.     As  early  as  in  the  histcnry  of  Hippias  the  Ksis- 

tnitid  we  meet  with  chorq^  and  hestiasis,  the  latter  under 

IImi  name  of  phylarchia;  and  also  the  trierarchy"*,  which  is 

.  moreover  the  foundation  of  the  account  of  Themistodes  having 

provided  ships  out  of  the  money  received  from  the  minei^^^ 

although  the  ancient  writers  do  not  mention  it  by  name:  and 

lihe  establishment  of  the  Exchange  by  the  law  of  Solon  proves 

that  the  liturgies  had  been  introduced  even  at  that  early 

period.  * 

The  word  liturgy  signifies  a  service  for  the  community 
(XijiToy,  X^oy,  XciTOK***),  and  also  a  service  performed  by  a 
hired  servant,  or  a  servant  belonging  to  the  state  {Inrrfpirrf^^ 
&rjfi6ai09) ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred^  that  only  services 
performed  in  person,  such  as  choregia,  trierarchy,  &c.,  were 
included  under  the  term  litui^,  and  not  the  property-tax 
(eur^p^),  as  Heraldus  has  already  remarked*'*.  The  ancient 
writers,  wherever  they  speak  accurately,  distinguish  between  the 
liturgies  and  the  property-taxes*".     Orphans  were  exempted 


•>*  Analect  Pari  L  ad  Fin.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  remark  that  my 
investigations  had  been  long  termi- 
nated before  this  confession  and  pro- 
mise to  correct  the  errors  committed 
were  made  known. 

•  B.  iii.  c.  1 . 

•'•  8iH5  Wolf,  p.  Uxxviii. 

*'*  See  book  iv.  ch.  12,  also  b.  i.  ch. 
19,  and  the  diHsertation  on  the  Laa- 
rian  mines. 

••*  Wolf,  p.  Uxxvi.  of.  Lex.  8eg.  p. 


277*    Accrovpyriv  is  explained  bj  the 
grammarians  th  r6  ^ffft6trunf  ipyadtV' 

*>'  Anim.  in  Salmas.  Observ.  ad  I. 
A.  et  R.  vi.  1,  7* 

*>7  Orat  c  Eneiig.  et  Mnenb.  p. 
1166,  32,  where  the  trierarchy  is  in- 
cluded among  the  litnigies;  cf.  p. 
1146,  sup.  The  same  distinction  is 
clearly  made  by  Isocimtes  Symmach. 
40,  ad  fin.  and  de  Antid.  p.  80, 6d« 
OielL 
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from  all  liturgies,  but  not  from  the  property-taxf  ^*.  This  then 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  these  two  expressions  are  totdDy 
different.  Property-taxes  were  only  considered  as  litorgia 
when  advanced  for  some  other  person  {wpo€ia'<t>opaj,  this  being 
a  contribution  essentially  different  from  the  property-tax  itsdL 
Hence  Demosthenes^  client  in  the  speech  against  Polydo 
states  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  pay  the  advance  of  die 
property-tax,  as  he  was  trierarch,  and  the  law  exempted  anf 
person  from  performing  two  liturgies  at  the  same  time*^*.  If 
however  the  property-tax  itself  had  been  considered  as  a  lituigfj 
all  choregi,  trierarchs,  gymnasiarchs,  and  other  persons  sening 
liturgies,  would  have  been  exempted  from  it,  which  was  evidently 
not  the  case.  But  as  the  property-taxes  have  always  been^in- 
eluded  among  the  Uturgies,  even  after  Heraldus,  the  explanatioo 
of  these  contradictions  has  been  rendered  impossible,  and  there- 
fore no  writer  has  willingly  touched  upon  the  subject.  The 
ignorant  Ulpian'*'  is  the  only  witness  who  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  their  identity,  and  there  are  some  ambiguous  expres- 
sions in  the  ancient  writers  which  might  make  it  appear  that 
the  property-taxes  were  called  liturgies;  but  these  cannot  esta- 
blish this  position;  for  where  there  is  no  precise  limitation  of 
the  meaning,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  every  serv'ice  and 
every  performance  of  a  duty;  thus  every  species  of  pecuniary 
aid  or  expenditure  was  by  an  extension  of  the  term  called 
choregia"'. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  liturgies,  they  may  perhaps 
upon  the  whole  be  most  aptly  compared  with  the  personal  ser- 
vices or  contributions  in  kind  of  modem  days,  although  the 
objects  were  very  dissimilar,  and  the  parallel  fails  also  in  many 
other  points.  The  liturgies  of  the  Greeks  were  likewise  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  distinction"*;  and  they  were  thus  produc- 
tive of  public  benefit  to  a  degree  which  could  only  have  been 


•''  See  book  iv.  cli.  1  and  11.  to  any  object,  xopTjyrja-ai   nvt  dardi-uf, 

«'•>  Demosth.   c.  rolycl.  p.   12()9,  2,    &c. 
8ee  also  Oral.  c.    ThaMiipp.   p.    1046,  '      *^"  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  iv.  5.     Xe- 
20—24.  noph.   Off.   Mag.   Eq.    i.   26,    IsocraL 

"**  Ad  Leptin.  §  24,  and  elsewhere.      Areopai^.  20.   See  Wolf,  p.  cxvii.  note. 

"''  TJiufl  it  may  be  said  in  reforoivce  \ 
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jgi0fltilik  in  the  ancient  democracies,  in  whidi  the  efieota  of 
SfMktion  were  so  powerfnlly  felt;  we  find  indeed  that  these 
senrants  usually  performed  more  than  the  lawjHrescribedf 
any  person  who  was  parsimonious  in  his  expenaes  exposed 
Honelf  to  popular  censure.    Another  advantsge  was  that  the 
Male  thus  dispensed  with  the  services  of  many  paid  officeraand 
Mntractors ;  so  that  the  profit  obtained  by  the  latter  of  Aese 
Wis  saved  to  the  nation^  and  neither  dass  received  the  unfidr 
yiivileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  public  functionariea  and 
HMscantile  speculators  of  modern  days.    One  disadvantage  of 
Ae  system  of  liturgies^  vis.,  the  tardiness  in  the  naval  equip- 
■Mnta  which  it  occasioned,  did  not  make  its  appearance  until 
tibe  patriotism  of  the  Athenians  had  much  abated.     In  liie 
better  times  all  impediments  were  speedily  overcome.    But  an 
equable  cBstribution  of  the  burdens  was  unquestkmably  a  matter 
of  great  diflbmlty;  and  it  frequently  happened,  Aat  while  one 
person  exhausted  his  means,  another  made  little  or  no  sacrifice^ 
aUiiough  his  property  was  equally  large.    And,  finally,  it  fur- 
nialied  the  dtixens  with  an  occasion  for  ambitious  and  useless 
expenditure,  and  excited  them  to  aim  after  a  pernicious  popu- 
larity*'*.    Aristotle*'^  justly  recommends  that  expenrive  and 
useless    liturgies,    such  as  the  choregia,    lampadarchy,    &c., 
instead  of  being  encouraged,  should  be  not  even  permitted  to 
those  persons  who  voluntarily  undertook  to  perform  them. 

The  majority  of  the  liturgies  were  the  ordinary  liturgies,  as 
they  were  called,  ue.  returning  in  a  r^ular  succession  {iy/cvKkioi 
X€iToi;p7/at***).  The  trierarchy  and  the  advance  of  the  pro- 
perty-tax furnish  instances  of  extraordinary  liturgies,  although 
we  shall  not  consider  the  latter  in  this  place,  but  combine  it 
with  the  investigation  of  the  tax  to  which  it  belongs.  There  is 
not  any  separate  name  for  the  extraordinary  liturgies; 


*"  Thus  the  expense  of  tlie  chore- 
gUL,  gymnasiarchy,  and  trierarchy,  was 
carried  to  a  great  extent  by  Alcibiadet. 
laocrat.  ircpi  roC  (tvy,  15.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  KoraXfirovpyrlvy  Koraxp' 
fnfY€w  one's  property;  bat  a  penon 
might  Kara{€VYorpoff>€Uf  and  KoBtnwo- 


rpf(fm»  his  estate  without  performing 
any  public  aervice. 

«**  Polit  V.  8. 

*^  This  expression  is  thus  explained 
in  Lex.  8^.  p.  260:  alrar'movr&FyuMi^- 
^A«MUy  oLo¥  xPPty*^  yvfUfoa-tapxUu  nol 
mpiodm  (the  anhitheoria). 
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invented  the  appellation  of  compulsory  litoigies  {irpoartuerti 
\eirovpylai)y  in  order  to  correct  a  passage  in  a  Byzantine  decree 
which  confers  upon  the  Athenians  an  exemption  from  certttn 
liturgies  in  Byzantium*'*:  it  is,  however,  highly  improbable  that 
the  extraordinary  liturgies  are  intended,  for  at  Athens  the  extn- 
ordinary  liturgies  were  the  only  ones  from  which  an  exemption 
was  allowed;  and  moreover  the  alteration,  even  if  the  extnKV- 
dinary  liturgies  were  meant,  must  necessarily  remain  doubtfiiL 

The  most  important  of  the  regular  liturgies^  which  we  are 
now  about  to  consider,  are  the  choregia,  gymnasiarchy,  and 
feasting  of  the  tribes  {iarlaai^**^);  the  archetheoria*"  is  i 
fourth,  but  it  is  too  unimportant  to  be  entitled  to  a  sepante 
discussion,  and  therefore  I  may  with  Wolf  pass  it  over.  I  need 
only  remark  that  the  latter  liturgy  was,  as  well  as  the  trierarchy, 
considerably  lightened  by  contributions  from  the  public***  or 
sacred  treasures*^**,  which  is  also  asserted  by  an  insignificant 
writer,  of  the  gymnasiarchy  and  choregia*^'.  There  were  also 
other  liturgies  of  more  rare  occurrence,  such  as  the  arrephoria 
and  the  trierarchy  for  mock  sea-fights,  which  probably  existed 
only  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  And  lastly  there  were  cer- 
tain degrading  services  performed  in  the  processions  by  the 
resident  aliens,  wliich  belonged  to  the  liturgies. 

The  obligation  to  render  these  several  services,  with  the 
exception  only  of  those  last  mentioned,  was  founded  upon  pro« 
perty.  An  estate  of  4G  minas,  or  even  of  1  or  2  talents,  did 
not  entail  upon  the  possessor  the  performance  of  any  liturgy*'*, 
although  it  was  sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  and  made  him 
liable  to  the  payment  of  property-taxes.  Tlie  smallest  amount 
of  property  which  obliged  the  owner  to  the  performance  of 
liturgies,  was  about  3  talents,  unless  a  person  of  less  wealth 
voluntarily  consented  to  undergo  this  burden*'^.     Companies 


"^  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  256,  10.  dias,  p.  510,  chI.  Reisk. 

"'  Wolf,  p.  Ixxxvii.  '      «"•  IsiouH   de  Hajrn.  Ilorctl.   p.  202, 

^■^  Sot?  tlio  ixiS8ag(«  qiioUnl  by  Wolf,  (concerning  wliich  i^ussage  st?e  book  i. 

p.  xc.  and  frequently  in  inscriptions.  ch.  20,)  Demosth.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  8X1, 

•^«  See  book  ii.  ch.  6.  22. 

••**'  Bee  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  15H.  ^'^^  Cases  of  this  kind  sec  in  book 

"*  The  anonymous  author  of  the  iv.  ch.  15,  of  the  trierarchy,  if  they  are 

argument  to  the  speech  against  Mei-  really  corr(H»t. 


r 
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i^'InrrlXfiai  |  did  not  exist  in  liie  rq^nlar  Ittoigies**^;  except  that 
it.  irOlynip.  92^  1,  in  the  arehonship  of  CSallias  (b.o.  412),  after 
i(.  Ae  national  wealth  had  been  exhausted  by  the  Sicilian  war,  a 
II  'deene  was  passed  to  give       mission  that  two  persons  mij^t 
tf  pisiliiimi  the  chorq;ta  togct    r***.    The  performer  of  the  litai^^y 
\i  was  appointed  by  his  tril   ;  which  shared  the  ftme  of  victory- 
r  irith  the  individual,  and  was  therefore  inscribed  as  conqueror 
i«  Mpoa  the  tripod.     This  appointment  must  have  been  made 
t  aeoording  to  some  regular  succession ;  jret,  if  persons  willing  to 
'0  mdertake  the  office  of  choregus  were  wanting^  one  indindual 
f   could  serve  for  two  tribes  at  the  same  tim^.    The  liturgies  of 
r    lihe  resident  aliens  were  wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  citi- 
aeos.     According  to  Demosthenes**'  the  ordinary  liturgies  only 
reqpred  about  sixty  persons  a  year;  a  statement  which  is  hardly 
credible,  since  ten  hestiatores  were  necessary  for  a  single  feast- 
ing of  the  tribes,  while  for  the  provision  of  every  kind  of  chorus 
there  was  always  the  greatest  emulation,  and  every  tribe  used 
commonly  to  furnish  a  choregus  for  the  sacred  feasts**',  which 
ia  equally  true  of  the  gymnasiarchy. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  if  any  one  who  was  returned 
to  the  state  as  the  performer  of  a  liturgy  thought  that  some 
other  person  should  be  appointed  in  his  stead,  he  could  resort  to 
the  l^al  remedy  of  the  Exchange,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trie- 
rarcby.  In  order  too  that  no  person  might  be  burdened  beyond 
his  means,  it  was  enacted  by  an  ancient  law,  that  no  one  should 
be  bound  to  perform  liturgies  for  two  successive  years***. 
Neither  was  any  person  forced  to  perform  two  liturgies  at  the 
same  time*^*":  whence  it  is  evident  (as  indeed  is  stated  by  the 
orators***),  that  the  trierarchs  were  free  from  the  regular  litur- 


•^  ]>emosth.  c.  Lepi.  §  19. 

**^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  406,  to 
which  may  be  joined  Plaionius  in  Ktts- 
ter*8  Aristophanes,  p.  xi. 

'^  Antiphon  de  Choreuta,  p.  768, 
Corp.  Inscript.  No.  216,  Demosth.  o. 
Lept.  p.  467,  27,  and  the  ancient  com- 
mentators quoted  there  bj  Ulpian. 

"^  C.  Lept.  S  18,  and  there  Wolf. 

*'*  This  maj  be  even  inferred  from 


the  passages  collected  bj  Sigon.  R.  A. 
iv.  9,  and  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
authors  of  the  arguments  to  the  ora- 
tion against  Meidias,  and  by  Ulpian  ad 
Lept  §  24,  in  reference  to  the  great 
Dionysia. 

•>•  Demosth.  c  Lept  |  7  (p.  4M,  12, 
ed.Reiske). 

*^  Demosth.  c  PolycL  p.  1209,  sup. 

•«>  Demoftli.  c  L^  §  16  (p.  462, 
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gies  during  the  time  of  their  trierarchy.     Orphans  went  e 
(aTeXeii)  from  all  liturgies  for  the  period  of  their  tninontr^ 
one  year  over'".     Besides   this  exemption,  an  immunitrta 
the  regular  liturgies  was  also  given  as  a  reward  or  testimonii 
honour;  and  it  is  to  this  that  Demosthenes  refers'",  wfaall 
asserts  that  there  were  ahout  five  or   six  citizens,  and  le»  Ik 
that  number  of  resident  aliens,  exempted,  and  that  he  « 
the  utmost  limit  in  stating  ten.      Leptines  in  Olymp.  IM 
(h.c.  356),  carried  a  law  against  citizens  as  well  as  resideotil 
and  isoteles  possessing  an  immunity  from   litorgies,  and  ( 
prohibiting  that  it  should  ever  agwn  be   either  sought  tat 
granted:  but  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  dehra 
in  the  following  year,  completely  put  an  end  to  this  p 


I 


Chai'teh  XXII. 


The  Chm-egia,  or  furnishing  of  a  Chortu. 


.HOND  the  ordinary  liturgies  which  were  appointed  for  ftf 
celebration  of  festivals  and  the  diversion  of  tlie  people,  the 
choregia  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important. 

The  office  of  the  choregus  was  to  provide  the  choms  in  d 
plays,  tragic  as  well  as  comic  {Tpa/^t^^oli,  Kmfi^Bola)  and  satyii- 
cal,  and  also  for  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  or  boys,  pynU- 
chistce,  cyclian  dancers  and  flute-players  {x'*P'^^^^  avSp^^i  of 
avSpiKoti  ^opois,  irtuBiicolt  x^p"^*'  'Tvppixi'rrati,  kvkXI^  Xftf 
aiXtiraK  AfSpatriv),  and  others.  But  there  is  not  the  knt 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  choregus  defrayed  the  vbok 
eipense  occasioned  by  the  play;  an  error  which  ought  not  to 


St),  wbiok  pBKsge  however,  accord- 
iog  to  the  correct  inlcrpretation  of 
Wolf,  cannot  be  any  longer  taken  h  b 
proof,  Koi  c  Mid.  p.  US,  3.  That 
UuiM  who  MTved  the  trierarchies, 
irtien  the;  were  no  longer  in  the  per- 
fyttOMBue  (rf'  thii  dut^,  might  be  called 
upon  to  serve  other  lilurgies,  ia  evi- 
dmt,  and  naoj  iotlances  occur  which 


cannot  all  be  atlribnled  to  wJimtiaj 
perfomatice. 

"*  Concerning  the  ateMa  im  gw^ 
rat  see  Wolf,  p,  Ixxi.  Kjq.,  bodt  L  A. 
16,  and  where' this  snbjact  ■■  jfMf 
tally  mentioned,  bh  book  iii,  « 
bookiv.ch.  1.  10,11. 

'«  Lqit.  g  17. 

*■*  Dio  Otr^Boat.  Or.  Btrad.  : 
ToL  L  p.  636,  ed  Rebke. 
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been  revived^  as  it  has  been  lately,  after  the  tnith  had 

pcnnt  1  out  by  Heraldns*^*    The  state  itself  contributed 

to  the  1    jM,  as  is  proved  by  several  JMunages  in  ancient 

i|  and  liie  lessee  of  the  theatre  was  also  bound  to  provkk 

expenses,  in  consideration  of  which  he  received  the 

-money.    If  the  actors  had  been  provided  by  the  cho« 

the  state  would  have  allotted  them  to  the  diorqp;  but 

were  allotted  to  the  poets,  and  not  to  the  dior^'^;  con* 

itly  the  chorqpis  had  no  concern  with  them.    It  is  also 

mentioned  that  this  or  that  player  acted  in  particular 

a  certain  poet;  and  moreover  the  poet  taught  the  actors 

jli—hipiiiiiilnnllji  of  the  choregus;  whereas  the  case  was  exactly 

,— vitfsed  with  the  teaching  of  the  chorus.    The  ehoregi  ap« 

pointed  by  the  tribes  were  assigned  by  the  ardhon  to  the  poets^ 

wdiidi  was  called  gMng  a  cAarua**^. 

The  first  duty  of  the  choregus,  after  he  had  assembled  his 
<diorus,  was  to  provide  a  teacher  {xppoBtSdtrKoKof)  to  instmct 


*^  Aniin.  in  Salmas.  Observ.  ad  I. 
A.  ei  R.  VI.  8, 2  sqq. 

*^  Uesjchins,  StiidaSy  Pliotius  in  y. 
mfufo'tis  vnoKpiT&v.  Each  poet  re- 
ceived  three  actors  by  lot ;  and  which- 
ever of  them  obtained  the  victory  was 
taken  for  the  next  time  without  a 
fresh  deciffion.  The  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch. Phoc.  19,  from  which  it  might 
•eem  that  the  choregus  provided  the 
■ctori]  and  their  dresses,  I  have  not 
noticed  in  the  text,  as  in  the  first  place 
it  is  so  confused  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  clear  notion  of  the  story 
related  there,  and  secondly  because 
the  rpaytf^os  is  represented  as  demand- 
ing of  the  choregus  what  could  only 
have  been  demanded  by  the  notfpijs, 
and  the  rpoy^^f  was  never  the  iron;- 
r^,  except  when  the  poet  appeared  as 
an  actor  and  singer  in  his  own  play ; 
and  lastly  the  whole  passage  shows 
that  the  demand  of  the  tragodns  did 
not  refer  to  the  character  of  a  qneen, 
which  would  necessarily  be  present  in 
the  play,  but  only  to  the  KfKwrfUffuvtu 


iroXXal  iroXvrtXiM  ^ira8o2»  which  the 
choregus  it  supposed  to  have  refoaed ; 
these  however  might  have  been  oon- 
sidered  by  the  poet  as  a  chorus^  and 
therefore  he  may  have  required  the 
choregus  to  furnish  them  with  dressea 
in  addition  to  the  chief  choms,  and 
the  choregus  might  refuse  to  oomply, 
not  allowing  that  these  female  atten- 
dants  were  a  chorus,  and  being  only 
willing  to  furnish  that  which  he  wia 
bound  in  strictness  to  supply.  Even 
then  if  the  story  is  considered  as  true, 
it  does  not  prove  anything  against  the 
supposition  of  Heraldua.  With  the 
exception  of  this  passage  it  has  nol 
however  happened  to  me  to  meet  with 
anything  in  fikvonr  of  the  notion  thai 
the  actors  were  provided  by  the  cho- 
regus. 

**^  Xop^v  MAptUf  with  which  x'^P^ 
Xafitw  on  the  part  of  the  poet  corre- 
sponds. Cf.  Plat,  de  Repub.  ii.  ad  fin. 
and  the  Scholiast^  and  de  Leg.  vii.  p. 
817,  D.  Aristoph.  Ran.  94,  GaMnb.  ad 
Athen*  xiv.  p.  888,  F. 
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them  in  their  parts,  whom  he  ptud  for  bis  trouble. 
themselves  were  proposed,  and   the  choregi   received  tin 
W6  learn  from  Antiphon,  by  lotj  which  doubtless  only 
that  these  lots  decided^  as  was  the  case  in  the  selection  of 
flute-player,  the  order  in  which  the  competitors  were  to  cbc 
as  every  tribe   and   choregus  would   naturally   be   dcsiron 
having  tlie  best"*:  an  instance,  however,  occurs  in  which 
choregus  chose  a  chorodidaacalua   who   was    not    pmpo! 
Another  duty  of  the  choregus  was  to  provide   the  siiigen 
musicians  who  were  to  receive  instruction.     In  the  diomwsaf 
boys  Ui is  service  was  often  connected  with  great  tlifficultiea,  tim 
parents  being  unwilling  to  give  up  their  children,  so  that  tie 
choregi  threatened  to  punish  them,  or  sometimes    had  rocaam 
to  violence'";  a  license  which  was  necessary  in  otiier  plaosi  u 
well  as  Athens:  even  in  the  Augustan  age  the  choregi  in  Sti> 
tonicea  of  Caria  were  allowed  full   power  of  forcing    chili 
from  their  parents'".     The  apprehension  of  seduction  was 
cause  of  this  refusal;  for  which  reason  the  age  prescribed  m 
the  laws  of  Solon  for  the  choregi  was  upwards  of  forty  years'": 
but  this  regulation  had  before  the  Anarchy  become  a  dead  letter, 
even  for  the  choruses  of  boys.     Moreover,  the  chorus  received 
pay  for  their  services  equally  with  the  actors,  although  it  has 
been   supposed   without  any   reason,  that  the   native   aitoti 
obtained  no  remuneration"*.     The  Athenian  people  were  u 
well  paid  as  foreigners   for  dancing,  singing,   and   running**'. 
The  choregus  was  hound  to  provide  such  liquid  and  solid  foodi 
as  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  voice*",  as  long  u  hii 
chorus  continued  in  existence,  and  generally  he  had  to 
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M  Demosth.  c.  Bfid.  p.  519,  Aris- 
loph.  Av.  KIMjAatipkoiideChoreula, 
p.  7«7.  708,  cf.  Petit  iii.  4,  2. 

"■  DenvMth.  c.  Mid.  p.  fi33. 

"°  Antipbon  ul  nip. 

"I  Corp.  laaoript.  Gr.  No.  2718. 

***  iCItchin.  o.  TiuuTch.  p.  391. 

•«  Wolf,  p.  zcui.  note. 

"*  Xenoph.  de  Bepubl.  Ath.  i.  13. 

•"  Plutarch  de  Glor.  Ath.  e.  An- 
tiph.  de  Choreuta,  and  the  ugument 


of  the  aame  speech.  ConcemiDg  Iks 
maintenance  of  the  clioraa  Beealaolfce 
anoDfmous  author  of  the  arguincnt  to 
DemoBthenes  againat  Meidiai^  and 
Ulpian  ad  Lept.  §  21.  In  Corcyraaln 
(and  it  was  no  doubt  the  same  vnij- 
where)  the  chonu  and  the  nraskiaM 
were  provided  with  maintenaiioe  ia 
monej  or  in  kind  (cnnj/Wtru);  ■•• 
Coip.  Inacnpt.  Gr.  No.  IMS. 
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dionii  during  the  period  of  their  instruction.    For  the 
itatH  n  itself  he  furnished  (in  the  same  manner  that  the 
liMieori  provided  the  ornaments)  the  sacred  clothes  adorned 
iipWi  gold  for  the  use  of  himself  and  of  the  diorus^  golden 
\^f/tmmia^,  and  the  masks  of  the  chorus^  and  any  articles  of  a 
k^Ubnilar  description  which  were  required  at  the  performance  of 
lillbe  play.    The  choregus  was  also  bound  to  supply  a  place  for 
ii^'H^  school  either  in  his  own  house  or  elsewhere'*^.    AdcUtional 
i:  pcnons  were  required  for  subordinate  offices.    Thus  Antiphon's 
r  cfient  provided  four  men  for  the  management  of  the  chorus^  of 
vliom  one  was  appointed  solely  for  the  purchase  of  whatever 
tfie  teacher  considered  useful  for  the  boys.    Any  person  who 
iffid  not  supply  the  l^al  amount  was  reprimanded  by  liie 
proper  authorities*^. 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  the  chorq^ia  must 
have  occasioned  a  considerable  expense,  though  differing  ac- 
cording to  tibe  nature  of  the  representation.    The  chorus  of 
flute  players  cost  more  than  the  tragic  chorus*^;  whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  chor^us  did  not  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  play:  and  the  comic  chorus  cost  less  than  the  tragic;  it 
was  indeed  considered  vulgar  to  provide  expensive  dresses  of 
gold,  purple,  and  ornaments  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  former'*^ 
Demosthenes*' ',  mentioning  the  donation  which  the  people  had 
made  to  Lysimachus  the  son  of  Aristides,  says,  that  any  person 
would  sooner  receive  the  third  part  of  it  than  immunity  from 
the  liturgies.    The  gift  was  considerable;  but  we  are  too  little 
acquainted   with   the  value  of  landed   property  in  Euboea  to 
determine  with  certainty  what  amount  of  income  he  derived 
from  it.     At  the  same  time  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  third  part 
of  his  income  accruing  from  this  donation  amounted  to  more 
than    1200   drachmas;    and   consequently  the  average  yearly 
expense  of  the  ordinary  liturgies  could  scarcely  have  amounted 
to  so  large  a  sum,  on  the  supposition  that  the  person  serving 


•*•  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  pp.  519,  520, '  «^  Xenopb.  Hier.  9.  4. 

531,  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen.  iii.  p.  103  *^  DemosUk  c  Hid.  p.  565, 6. 

F.  Ulpian  ut  sup.  cf.  Ilerald.  nt  sup.  5.  •  *^  Herald,  vi.  8,  5. 

•^  Antipbon    in     tbe   above-cited  |  **'  Demosib.  c  Lept.  §  95. 
spcecb. 
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them  only  expended  the  precise  sum   required,  or  a  little 
Aristophanes"',  as  we  learn  from  Lysias,  liad   in  the  spneal 
four    or    five    years,  for  himself   and   his    father,    spent 
drachmas  upon  two  tragic  choregias,  three  years  of  wl 
he  was  also  trierarch.     This  evidently  exceeited   the 
fixed  by  law. 

A  brilliant  example  of  an   excessive  expenditure 
afforded  by  another  client  of  the  same  orator"'.     This 
had  been  choregus  in  his  eighteenth  year,  in  the  arcfaonxblpl 
Theopompus  (Olymp.  92,  2,  B.C.  411)  after  the  scrutiny  (1 
Haala),  and  had  given  3000  drachmas  for  a  tragic  chonu. 
the  same  year,  after  an  interval  of  three  months,  he  paid 
drachmas  for  a  chorus  of  men,  witli  which  he  was  vietorii 
In  the  year  which  immediately  followed,  in  the   arclionvlnp 
Ulaucippus  {Olymp.  92,  3,  n.c.  410),  he  gave  SOO  drachmi 
a  chorus  of  beardless  pyrrhichistas  at  the  great  PanathvuRit: 
in  the  same  year,  at  the  great  Dionysia,  5000  drachmas  for 
chorus  of  men,  with  which  he  again  obtained  the  victory;  anJ 
was  tlius  exposed  to  the  farther  expense  of  consecrating  tbi 
tri|Md,  which  v/as  commonly  set  up  in  a  cell  distinguished  by  an 
inscription.     Immediately  afteniards  in  the  archonship  of  Ditv- 
cles  (Olymp.  92,  4,  b.c.  409),  he  paid  300  drachmas  for  a  cyclit 
chorus  at  the  little  Panathenffia;  data  from  which  we  also  gel 
tlic  proportion   between   the   expenses   of  the   different   per- 
formances.    This  same  individual  was  trierarch  for  the  seren 
years  from  Olymp.  92,  2,  to  Olymp.  93,  4   {b.c.411 — 105),  at 
an  expense  of  6  talents;  and  at  this  same  time,  although  absent 
on  his  duties  as  trierarch,  lie  paid  two  property-taxes,  one  of 
30OOj  tlie  other  of  4000  drachmas:  in  the  archonship  of  Alexias 
(Olymp.  93,  4,  b.c.  405)  he  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Prometho, 
and  was  the  victorious   competitor,  at  an  expense   of   ISOO 
drachmas:  a  choms  of  boys  coat  him  soon  afterwards  more  tlm 
1500  drachmas!  and  in  the  archonship  of  Euclid  (Olymp.  94, 
2,  B.C.  405)  he  conquered  with  a  comic  chorus,  upon  wbidi  be 


"**  LjrBiM pro  Ari^toph.  bon.  p.  MS,  i  sBge  with  his  usual  ill  Indc,  fiv  whiil 
cf.  p.  8S3.  I  he  baa  beeu  gnfficiently  eenmred  bj 

'"  'AwoX.  tatfwA.  p.  60a  iqq.    Petit    others. 
Leg.  All.  hi.  4,  l,hH  treated  thiipu-  | 
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1600  dimchmasy  indoding  the  omiiiiBnts  and  dretaaa 
were  consecrated;  in  addition  to  which  he  paid  700 
for  a  chomB  of  beardkaa  pyrrhidiiatSB  at  the  little 
He  conquer^  with  his  trireme  in  a  mock  aea 
off  Sunium,  at  ah  expense  of  1500  drachmas:  and  more- 
^Mmr  he  consumed  above  3000  drachmas  npon  arrhephorii^ 
ijtaldutheoria,  &c     The  sum  of  his  expenses  in  nine  years 
]>lVKmnts  precisely  to  10  talents  36  minas. 
y '      This  person  unquestionably  made  great  sacrifices;  but,  in 
^=OTder  to  avoid  making  any  false  estimate  of  the  public  burthens, 
;  j^  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  whatever  was  bis  motive, 
wlMther  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  obtaining  distinction  by  the 
Mberal  application  of  a  large  fortune,  he  performed  more  than 
was  required  of  him :  the  possibility  of  any  exaggeration  in  the 
poms  I  will  leave  entirely  out  of  the  questioh.    In  the  first 
place  he  was  not  bound  to  serve  any  lituigies  in  the  first  year 
irfker  the  scrutiny:  he  was  not  bound  to  perform  several  ordi- 
nary lituigies  in  the  same  year:  he  was  not  bound  to  devote 
fijwMftlf  to  them  several  years  without  interruption :  he  was  not 
bound  to  perform  ordinary  liturgies  at  the  same  time  with  a 
trierarchy^  the  latter  being  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the 
former :  nor  was  he  bound  to  be  trierarch  for  seven  years,  a 
service  to  which  no  person  was  oftener  liable  than  once  in  three 
years**^:  and  indeed  after  the  trierarchy  he  was  for  one  year 
allowed  an  exemption  from  all  liturgies.     In  short,  this  person 
does  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  when  he  asserts,  that  legally  he 
need  not  have  subjected  himself  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  expenses 
which  he  actually  incurred.     Assuming  however  that  he  was 
legally  liable  to  the  fourth  part,  which  amounts  to  nearly  160 
minas,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  out  of  the  nine  years  seven 
were  burthened  with  the  current  expenditure  of  a  war,  for  which 
two  property-taxes  were  raised,  amounting  alone  to  more  than 
70  minas ;  and  that  the  years  of  peace  were  still  more  impro- 
pitious;  and  again,  that  his  property  must  have  been  very 
considerable,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  amount  of  his  expenses, 
and  above  all  from  the  long  duration  of  his  trierarchy.    We 
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may  therefore  fairly  assume,  without  any  danger  of  ext 
that  his  estate  amounted  to  20  talents :  the  inberitanw  4 
Demosthenes,  by  which  the  possessor  waa  bound  to  -paiam 
the  trierarcliy,  amounted  to  15  talents:  many  other  penm 
were  liowever  possessed  of  double,  triple,  or  many  limes  d* 
sum.  If  then  we  iissume  this  amount,  Aristophanes  must  Dpsi 
an  averse  have  paid  1 7$  minas  a  year  from  an  estate  d  It 
talents;  or,  reckoning  in  our  money,  71'-  from  a  propcrtvrf 
4833/. 

If  this  should  appear  a  heavy  taxation,  I  answer  that  it  ii 
precisely  the  same  as  if  a  citizen  in  modem  days  were  not  oalj 
to  pay  nothing  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  but  were  to  r«cein  ii 
addition  to  this  property  an  annual  donation  of  abaut  fiOOt 
For  if  we  only  reckon  18  (4350/.)  out  of  the  20  talenta  u  [»■ 
ductive  capital,  the  average  rate  of  interest  being  1 2  per  anL, 
the  possessor  raust  have  had  an  income  of  ratiier  more  thui  f 
talents  or  120  minas  (483/.)  a  year;  of  which  he  did  not  payllw 
seventli  part  to  the  public:  whereas  at  the  present  time  iB 
estate  of  4350/,  bearing  interest  does  not  produce  on  an  aver^ 
more  than  an  income  of  215/.,  and  from  the  excessive  lowne« 
of  prices  the  means  of  enjoyment  which  the  remaning  sii- 
sevenths  of  his  income  would  have  afforded  would  have  been 
very  great.  Tlius  the  marvel  of  the  enormous  taxes  paid  b? 
the  Athenian  citizens  is  readily  accounted  for;  in  order  to  show 
which  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  whole  passage  of 
Lysias,  including  that  part  which  docs  not  relate  to  the  choregia. 
Every  age  must  be  judged  from  itself;  what  appears  incompre- 
hensible in  one,  is  in  another  perfectly  natural*'. 

By  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  Peioponnesian  war 
(Olyinp.  93, 4,  B.C.  405),  and  the  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
the  internal  prosperity  of  Athens  received  as  severe  a  shock  as 
her  foreign  power,'  through  the  decline  of  house-rent  and  trade, 
and  the  loss  of  all  foreign  landed  property.  It  is  therefore  eaiy 
to  understand  why,  when  Aristophanes  represented  the  ^oio- 


*  ComparethepaBageof  Antiphanee  j  *H,^ap7)4calfHAlr 

Athen.  iii.  p.  lOJ^  where  the  expenses  |    'ifiana   xptiaa     trofmajfiir  Tf  x'Vf 
of  the  chor^u  are  thus  described :       |  paxot  ^ptu — Tkahsl. 
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I  Mid  the  second  Plutus  (Olymp.  9?,  4,  b.c.  389),  there 
iild  have  been  no  chore^i  for  the  comic  chonis"',  although 
a  were  found  to  fill  this  office  in  the  archonship  of  Euclid 
Olymp.  94,  2,  B.C.  403).  The  parabasis  disappeared  from  the 
Jomedy  from  another  reason:  after  which  the  chorus  only 
lemiuneil  as  an  acting  or  interlocutory  character,  as  it  appeared 
n  the  scctind  Plutus  and  in  the  new  comedy,  particularly  in 
Menandcr.  Tliis  is  doubtless  the  abolition  of  the  choregia, 
ivbich  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes'"  states  to  have  been 
sfiiected  by  Cinesias,  on  account  of  the  censure  he  had  received 
ht>in  comic  poets.  Comedy  however  did  not  cease  with  the 
cessation  of  the  chorus,  which  is  a  fresh  proof  that  the  choregus 
provided  no  part  of  the  performance  but  the  chorus.  Demos- 
thenes in  the  oration  against  Leptines'"  does  not  apprehend 
aoy  want  of  chorcgi:  but  his  own  speeches,  and  even  some 
careumstances  of  his  own  life,  prove  that  in  the  106th  Olympiad 
(the  effects  of  the  social  war  having  probably  been  still  in  opera- 
tion), the  full  number  of  choregi  could  not  be  procured.  The 
tribe  Paiidionis  had  supplied  no  choregus  for  three  years,  until 
a  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  archon  and  the  managers  of 
the  tribes,  Demosthenes  voluntarily  undertook  the  choregia'". 
In  Olymp.  127>  2  (b.c.  271),  we  even  find  the  state  performing 
the  part  of  choregus  for  the  tribes  Pandionis  and  Hippothontis> 
and  it  was  moreover  victorious  in  both  instances,  in  the  chonu 
of  boys  and  men*". 


Ch. 


xxm. 

The  Gymnanarchy,  or  Provision  of  Sacred  Garnet;  ike  Heitiatu, 
or  Feasting  of  the  Tribes. 

TnB  gymnasiarchy  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
performed  at  Athens  by  gymnasiarchs,  whose  office  sometimes 
lasted  for  a  year,  and  sometimes  for  twelve  or  thirteen  months. 


***  'EnXnnn'  ol  x'PTf"'  Plstoniai 
de  Comtedi*,  p.  II,  Ari*U^.  Vit  p. 
U,  with  regard  to  the 

D  TiCpt  \  18. 
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*"  Ubinip. 

**■  Demoeth.  c.  Mid.  pp.  MS,  679- 
DecT««  i.  At  the  end  of  the  Livee  of 
the  Ten  OnUon. 

*"  Cocp.  loKript.  Gr.  Na«.M6,  sas. 
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who  had  the  superintendence  and  care  of  the  training  kjknK 
and  the  exercises  performed  under  the  instroctions  ol  At 
teachers  (yiz/Avacrral,  7raiBoTpifiai)*^\  With  the  later  gynoi' 
siarchy  we  are  only  acquainted  from  inscriptions.  The  ananl 
gyronasiarchs,  however^  at  that  time  provided  for  the  acnl 
games  which  were  performed  by  the  gymnasts^  the  lampMb- 
phoria  for  example'^^  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  tktf 
the  ancient  gymnasiarchs,  with  whom  alone  we  have  any  ooi- 
cern^  ever  had  the  superintendence  of  the  training  schook 
Ulpian'^'^  alone  asserts  that  the  gymnasiarchs  were  boand  t> 
supply  a  full  crater  of  oil  to  such  persons  as  wished  to  anont 
themselves  at  the  public  expense:  but  it  may  be  at  once  po^ 
ceived  with  what  ease  this  negligent  writer  may  have  seised 
upon  some  fact^  and  generalized  what  only  held  good  of  lata 
times.  Or  even  if  the  statement  did  refer  to  an  earlier  period, 
it  was  perhaps  limited  to  those  who  were  training  for  the  sacnd 
games.  We  therefore  make  a  distinction,  which  has  not  alwati 
been  sufficiently  attended  to,  between  the  modem  and  ancient 
gymnasiarchy,  and  limit  the  latter  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
sacred  games. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  what  were  the  expenses  of  the 
gymnasiarch.  lie  provided  the  oil,  we  are  told  upon  the 
authority  of  Ulpian,  a  statement  wliich  I  do  not  object  to. 
altliough  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  oil  was  furnished 
to  the  gymnasiarchs  in  several  places  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
even  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  Hadrian;  and  that  in   manv 

• 

periods  none  but  particular  gymnasiarchs  supplied  the  oil 
voluntarily* '\  Wolf  conjectures  that  they  also  furnished  the 
dust,  and  it  is  ver\'  possi])le  that  such  was  the  practice.  There 
is  however  another  more  important  fact  which  we  know  without 


"'"  Van   Dalo,  I)is*>oit.  ;ul  Mann.  j). 

"''  Inscnpt.  ap.  (irutor,  p.  317,  :i 
(Corp.  Inscript.  (ir.  No.  iM.'i),  7J>,  G 
(and  t'lsowhon?  in  singU'  passii«jji«s), 
concfrning  which  comp.  IJiagi  Monum. 
Or.  et  Lat.  ex  Mus.  Nan.  p.  4!)  sqij. 

""'*  Ad  Lc«i)t.  §  24. 


'"''  Instances  of  which  arc  furnisho>i 
by  the  well-known  Sicilian  inscription 
concerning  the  oil  for  tlio  gjnmnasia, 
the  ordinance  of  Hadrian  with  regard 
to  the  duty  ii]ion  and  the  cx])ortatioD 
of  oil  (Corp.  Insciipt.  Gr.  Xo.  355), 
and  the  decree  of  the  Salaininianv. 
ihid.  No.  108. 
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fell  upon  the  gymnasiarch. 

4L     The  lampadarchy,  as  being  a  particular  species  of  the 

^pnnasiarchy^  deserves  to  be  mentioned*'*.     Hie  lampade- 

plioria  on  foot  was  a  common  solemnity;  it  was  performed  on 

korseback  in  the  time  of  Socrates  for  the  first  time  at  AtS^nt^. 

Tlie  art  consisted  in  running  fastest  without  extinguishing  the 

ftondi:  a  feat  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  pitch- 

toidies  of  modem  days,  but  not  easily  performed  with  the 

waxen  lights  borne  by  the  competitors,  which  were  secured  in 

m  ipedes  of  candlestick  protected  by  a  shield,  as  we  learn  firom 

monuments  of  ancient  art  now  extant.    It  is  possible  too  that 

it  was  necessary  to  illumine  the  course,  as  tiie  race  took  pkoe 

Sift  night.    Ghmes  of  this  kind  were  only  celebrated  to  the  gods 

of  fire;  and  five  of  them  were  held  at  Athens,  one  at  the 

Hephiestea,  the  presiding  deity  of  whidi  was  also  worshipped 

at  the  Apaturia  by  men  in  sumptuous  dresses,  holding  in  their 

hands  torches  which  they  lighted  at  the  sacred  hearth  in  token 

of  thanks  for  the  use  of  fire;  another  at  the  Promethea  in  the 

exterior  ceramicus  in  the  Academy;  another  at  the  Panatheneea, 

perhaps  however  only  at  the  great   Panathenaea;  manifestly 

because  Minerva,  as  being  the  goddess  of  arts  and  companion 

of  Vulcan,  was  also  goddess  of  fire;  she  was  also  honoured  at 

Corinth  with  the  lampadephoria*";  at  the  Bendidea,  in  which 


*^*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Ath.  1,  13,  de  {  sqq.    Schneider  ad  Xenoph.  de  Vec- 
Vwtig.  4,  52  tig.  p.  170. 


•7»  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  «. 

*'*  Plat  de  Rep.  init.  Ito  different 
names  are  Xafinat,  Xa/iKadtfipofiia^ 
XiifjLira^hftpopiajXafiMadovxofayc^p.  Sec 
Meara.  Grecia  Feriata,  Castellan,  de 
Fest.  Greoc.  Van  Dale  nt  snp.  p.  604, 
Ckylus  Recueil  d*Antiq.  T.  I.  p.  17 


'7^  Harpocration  in  v.  Xofiir^r,  and 
there  Yalesins,  Suidas  in  v.  \afiirados, 
Lex.Seg.  p.  277>  Aristoph.  Ran.  1119, 
and  the  Scholiast,  also  Schol.  Ran.  131. 
Concerning  the  lampadephoria  in  ho- 
nour of  Vulcan  as  a  Grecian  custom, 
see  also  Herod,  riii.  98,  of  Prometheus 
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Diana  Bentlis  appears  in  the  character  of  goddess  at  d 
moon*":  and  lastly,  at  the  annual  games  of  Pan  the  godi 
fire"'. 

For  all  these  spectacles  the  gymnaaiarchs  had  to  pKnidl 
and,  as  considerable  emulation  existed,  oac  person  mc  ^ 
pointed  from  each  tribe  for  every  game,  whether  accompani 
or  not  with  lampadeplioria"".  The  gymnasiarchy  was  not  b 
any  means  one  of  the  inferior  liturgies.  A  cyclic  chomx,  nCi 
chorus  of  pjTrhichistfc,  appears  to  have  been  gencmlly  la 
expensive.  An  inscription  of  tlie  tribe  Pandionis,  of  the  tin 
immediately  succeeding  the  thirty  tyrants,  mentions  the  otw 
querors  in  the  gymnasiarchy  for  the  Promethea  and  the  Hff- 
phtestea,  together  with  those  who  had  conquered  at  the  Thar- 
gelia  and  Dionyaia  with  a  chorus  of  men  or  boys.  The  tribe 
confers  the  same  honour  upon  the  one  as  upon  the  other"". 
Isffiua*"  classes  the  gj-mnasiarchy  for  lampadephorin  with  the 
trierarehy,  the  property-taxes  in  the  class  of  the  three  hundred, 
and  the  tragic  choregia.  Aristotle  includes  it,  togetlier  willi , 
the  choregia,  among  the  expensive  and  useless  liturgies:  Aid-' 
biadcs  and  Nicias,  who  were  distingubhed  for  their  great 
expenses  upon  public  litui^es,  performed  the  gymnauarchy'. 


Paosaii.  i.  30,  at  Corinth  io  lionour  of 
Mintrva  SoUoL  Pind.  Oljrap,  xiu.  56. 
Th»t  the  Pftnatheiuio  Lunpadephoru 
was  only  celebrated  at  the  great  Panft- 
thensa  ma;  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  argument 
to  the  oration  against  Meidias,  p.  610, 
M  ha  atatea  that  gytauasiarcha  were 
only  anointed  for  the  great  festival- 
Into  the  inaccuracy  of  this  limitation  1 
shall  not  now  however  inquire.  A 
gymnasiarch  of  the  tribe  Cecropis  oc- 
cnre  in  a  mutilated  inscription,  Corp. 
InscripL  Gr.  No.  2SI. 

'"  Plat,  ubi  sup.  The  lampade- 
phoria  in  this  passage  has  indtied  been 
referred  to  the  lees  Panathenaea,  which 
would  full  immediately  afWr  the  Ben- 
didea;  Cor«ini  has  however  shown  that 
the  teas  m  well  aa  the  great  Panathe- 


Hica  wer.>  celebrated  in  the  month 
Hecatombseon,  and  consequently  srr 
here  out  of  place.  See  the  above-dtsd 
inscription. 

"'  Herod,  vi.  106,  Phot,  in  v.  X^ 
ir^,  and  Lex.  8^.  ubi  nip. 

*"  Argum.  ad  Mid.  ut  sup.  In  th* 
Lex.  8eg.  uta  sup.  the  yvianmapx*^ 
are  simply  called  ol  apjfotrrtt  nnt  ii^ 
trudoApo/uaiv,  which  explanation  ia  Im 


*•'  Corp.  luscript.  Gr.  No.  813. 

"'  Isteus  de  Fhiloctem.  H«i«d.  f. 
164,  where  the  e^ipretnion  nuule  me  at 
is  yviiyairHipx*'^'  \aiuratU,  with  whidl 
comp.  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  nt  tap.  h 
rair  Xo/uratrt  ymufOaiapj^ovpM^ot, 

"^  IsocraL  mpi  tov  ftvy.  Ift,  Ph- 
tarch.  Nic,  et  Crasa.  3. 
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.    ^She  client  of  Isteus  in  the  spe«ch  for  the  inheritance  of  ApoUodo- 
fi  rui^" boasts  of  his  honourable  gj-ninasiBTchy  for  the  Hephsstca. 
According  to  Lysias'"  a  victorious  gymiiasiarchy  for  the   Pro* 
.     inethea  cost  1200  drachmas. 

The  feasting  of  the  tribes  [iirriaa-is),  &  species  of  liturgy 
which  occurred  less  frequently,  was  provided  at  the  expense  of 
^  pwticular  ))ersons  selected  from  the  tribe  (efl-rtaTopet).  Har- 
.  pocration'**  informs  us  that  if  no  person  came  forward  volun- 
^  tarily,  some  one  was  appointed  by  lot;  which  is  stated  as  if 
upon  the  authority  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Mei- 
dias,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs.  It  appears  to  be  an 
incorrect  inference  from  what  is  stated  in  that  speech  respecting 
the  appointment  of  the  choregi,  the  voluntary  choregia  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  the  order  which  was  determined  by  lot  in  the 
election  of  the  chorodidascalus'".  'flie  bestiatores  were  doubt- 
less appointed,  like  all  persons  serving  liturgies,  according  to 
tlie  amount  of  their  property,  in  some  regular  succession  which 
»  unknown  to  us'":  for  no  burthen  of  this  description  could 
hkve  lieen  imposed  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  banquets  which 
were  provided  at  this  liturgy,  were  different  from  the  great 
feostings  of  the  people,  the  expenses  of  which  were  defrayed 
from  the  funds  of  the  theonca.  Entertainments  at  the  festivals 
of  the  tribes"*  {<f>v\eTiKa  Selwa)  were  introduced  for  sacred 
objects  only,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
l>etween  the  citizens  of  the  tribe,  and  also  from  motives  agree- 


**■  P.   181.     This  g^mnatiinrch;   is    chonia  of  boys  at  Ilia  DionjaU  (Cofp. 
alao  mf ntiunpd  by  Andocidi^  (de  Hy^t.     Inscript.  Gr.  No.  213),  ftnd  tigoin  with 
65)  u  having  been  perfonned  by  him,    a  cyclic  chonu  (Vit,   T)ec.  Or»t,  p. 
togelhtT  vith  the  archelheoriii  to  the    239). 
IithmiiB  mid  Olytnpiu:  njid  the  miiic        ***  See  above,  chap.  S2. 
mentiiina  his  having  gained  a  victory  ,      ■"  HarpocnUon  in  v.  iartaTrnp. 
in  a  lain  pad  p|iboria,  and  therefore  by  '       ***   Demoalh.  c.  Mid.  pp.  618,  GI9. 
thegyiniiasiarchy.inliisorationagunat  ;       "•  This  is  <^ptm  iariaropa,       De- 
Ahnbiadcfl,  p.  133,  it  happened  iiow-  :  moeth.  c.  Ikeot.  de  Mom.  p.  096,  34. 
ever  earlier.     Anullicr    victory    waa  ',  The  filling   the  oB^  itMlf  u  called 
also  obtained  Rl  the  Panutheiuca  by  the    Jtrrur  n^  ^X4^>eina*th.  c.  Hid.  p. 
aame  person  with  an  rvartpia,  a  game    6W,  ID. 
which  also  belonged  to  the  lilurgin  |      "*  Athen.v.  p.  ISftC. 
(c.   AlciK   ubi  tup.)   another  with   a 


r 
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able  to  the  spirit  of  democracy*".  Delicacies  were  prdidf 
never  provided;  but  meat  was  given  at  these  banqueU,  Bi 
be  collected  from  Pollux'^*'.  If  we  reckon  2000  guests,  »ai' 
cost  of  eacli  at  2  oboli,  which  is  probablj'  rather  under  A* 
above  the  truth,  the  expenses  of  an  hestiaais  may  be  est 
at  nearly  "iOO  drachmas. 
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Note  [A],  p.  so;; 

The  pment  insoripiion  was  first  pnblbbed  bj  ChMidler  (iL  110)  from  • 
vpfj  inaccurate  tranaeript,  together  with  a  lAtin  Toraioii,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  e3q>fauiation.  It  waa  afterwarda  ghran  1^  P^eMor  Boedkh,  hi  the 
Appendix  to  his  StaaUhauAaUumg  (toL  iL  p^  3M),  where  he  corrected  many 
of  Chandler*8  errors;  and  he  haa  ainoe  repeated  it  with  acme  additional 
improvements  in  hiB  Collection  of  Greek  Inaeriptiona  (No.  108,  voL  L  p.  141 ; 
cf.  p.  900).  As,  however,  after  thia  hMt  editton  aomedifl&enltieaatill  ramained, 
which  the  inaocuniey  of  the  transcript  made  vaa  of  by  Mr.  Boeckh  plaoed  in 
hia  way,  the  translator  has  thought  it  desirable  to  give  in  the  fonn  of  a  note  a 
more  correct  copy,  made  by  himaelfy  from  the  original  inaoription^  which  ia 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Mnaenm  (No.  SOO). 

llie  inscription  oonsiata  of  twenty-four  linai^  with  the  date^  whi«di  ia  written 
in  larger  characters  upon  a  projecting  ledge  of  the  atone*  and  haa  thna  all  ita 
letters  perfect,  while  the  first  letter  of  each  of  the  next  nine  lines  ia  loat.  A 
tnuiBverse  blow  has  destroyed  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  twenty-third  line^ 
and  neariy  all  the  last  line  ;  the  w<urd  OPOAI  appears,  however,  to  have  bees 
the  laat  of  the  inscription,  aa  a  part  of  the  original  under  anrftoe  of  the  right 
comer  still  remains.  It  is  written  (rro«xiy^*  «och  of  the  first  firartesn  Uaas^ 
after  the  date,  containing  forty-three  letters :  but  in  the  sixteenth  Kae  the 
stonecutter  had  written  ETIN  for  EZTIN,  and  the  T  was  afterwarda  chai^ged 
into  a  2,  tlio  I  into  a  T,  and  an  I  was  inserted;  so  that  after  the  correction,  the 
iiuiiiU^r  of  letters  is  forty-four.  The  remaining  lines  contain  only  forty-two 
letters.  Hiere  is  no  difference  between  O  and  B,  and  A  is  frequently  put  for 
A.  In  the  vocancien  for  one  letter  in  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  lines,  the 
hurfa<:c  of  the  stone  api>oar8  to  be  perfectly  preserved,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  letter  having  existed.  In  the  sixteenth  line,  the  nineteenth  letter 
at  firbt  K.     The  whole  inscription  may  be  thus  written  iu  modem  characten. 


'Ex/  ' A^yixxov  oi^yovro^j  ^gvvioifpog  ifffJt^gXfiv. 

[KJara  TaSe  fjna-Oovaiv  Ileipaieh  HapaXiav  Kal'AXfivpi- 
[8]  a  Kal  TO  Qr^aelov  Kol  raWa  TCfiiptf  awavra,  rovs  /it<r[^  «- 
[a]afi€vov9  virep:  Ai  Spa)(jjLa9  /caOiaTavai  airorifiijfia  Tij9  /a- 
5  [i]a0(M}<T€(o^  d^i6xp€(0Vj  T0U9  Si  ivrof  A  Bpax/i&y  iyyvfjTif^ 
[i/]  iiTTohiZofievov  ra  kaurov  Ttjs  fivaOuxreoff.  iwl  ToiaBe  fir 
[a]  aOovaiv  aveir it ifitfTa  /cal  areXij,  iav  hi  rif  eUn^pa  7- 
[i]7Ki;Tat  airo  t&v  x^P^^^  '''^^  Tifii]fiaro^y  roiff  ttifiOTaB  €- 
[l^a^ipeiv.  Ti)v  Bi  6X171/  Kal  rifv  y^v  fiif  i^icrro)  i^dyeiv  ro- 
10  [u]y  fiiaOaxrafiivous  firjre  i/c  rov  Offaelov  /aiJt€  ix  rAv  a\\r 

2  H  2 


4fiS  NOTR    TO    DOOR    til. 

tra/icvoi  TO  8*c^oi/io(3Kji'  <rai  to  toO  X>;oh-oSito»  cm  t- 
aWa  ivvofiia  ttjv  /n'ffflw{<r)ii'  KaraS^aoiMTi.  Ttfv  ft,iv  ^iti«- 
(lav  (V  rm  '£«aT0/i(9oiWK,  r^f  S^  ■ijftlaei.av  ev  t^  Tloai^ 

15  wvt.  o<  fit<x^«au^(vo(  TlapaXCav  icai  'AXftvpiSa  «ai  to  6^- 
o-eloy  «ai  TuXXa  €?  Trow  ti  cariV,  oaa  qIov  tc  «al  ilffiiTW 
eVrtf  ipydat/j.a  irotlv,  xaT/t  raBe  ip-yaaovrttt,  ra  /i 
vv^a  enj  ottid^  av  QovXtovrat,  t^  5e  hetcdrtp  ertt  nji-  t 
/liaeiav  apovu  Kai  fit)  TrXe/oi,  oiroir    av  tqJ    fj.iaomaa^i"' 

20  /ierti    TotJra    ef^    OTTepyd^eadai    htto    rij?    ^jrr»jr    firi  £«- 
a  TOu  'Av8f<rT>)P'^*'os'    iav  Sk  TrXei'w  dpooTj  »;  t^v  ^^iirfi- 
avj  TWk  hrtfiorSiV  taroi  6  tcapiros  o  tr\eiii>y    ti}v  ofciav  n)!"  i 
[iv' A\\]jiup'\i$i,  inifQvcav  •jrapaXa^wv  Ka\  6p8i)V  K<na-!\t- 
V  a'vv6>}icr)v.     waaai  Bi  al  oiictai  vapaBiBoaffyav  opO 


In  the  lliinl  line,  A  ia  !>up|>Iicil  from  tlio  word  'AXfiupi'&i  in  the  fifMvuth 
linp,  where  it  ii  written  quite  dirtinolly':  1.  4,  EITVNTHIN],  and  1.  M, 
ESNI,  for  iyyvtfl^*  and  f'f fl ;  !.  SP,  VAIN  for  ^71-;  1.  12,  X  for  T  (TilXn 
irrifua*,  Ba  in  I.  3,  rilXXo  rtitir^  nTSairra,  and  t.  16,  nJXXn  ti  mu  r<  iirnr): 
1,  6,  APAXMAN  for  ipaxiMf,  1.  19,  IIAEIA  for  irXfi'iu  ;  and  L  la.  ETHI  fi*  I 
'n.,  are  ii(ipareiitlv  mero  errors  of  llip  i-ngrav.T:  liin  li^i<Fiay  in  1.  U  «rd  U, 
ircwiScwn  in  1.  14,  itotiv  in  1.  17.  and  apiatt  in  L  21,  are  probabijp  intentional. 

7'he  only  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  word  which  aucceeds  vXijr  in  the 
eleventh  lino,  The  sense  appears  to  require  the  infinitive  mood  of  a  rerh 
signifying  to  damage,  or  la  cut,  or  some  equivalent  expression.  'Afiar  has  the 
proper  number  of  letters,  but  the  letter  which  follows  the  second  A  appean  to 
be  Q'.  In  the  twenty-first  line  also,  the  sense  seems  to  require  ap6(nici  for 
ap6irn ;  hut  the  participle  irapaKaffi>v  is  evidently  meant  to  r^er  to  one 
}>erson.  Perhaps  the  chief  tenant  occupied  the  house  in  llalmyris.  Hie 
word  is  die  twenty-third  line,  which  Chandler  could  not  rend,  is  opftj* ;   lie 


'  Lex.  ap.  Dekk.  Auecd.  p.  363,  16,  'A^iivpiStt :  ronos  tic  tripi  rot  cirjifanM 
r7t  'ArTtK^r.    'Apiotd^fiie  T^ptl  (f.  T^poi) 

fiki  hi  yi  m  ^\i}6turtiy  tit  aXfivpiAar 

1776'  M  napixftv  y*  trpay^ara. 

'  The  word  iyv6fuii»  is  rendered  in  the  text  by  patlure-land,  according  W 
the  hst  explanation  of  the  author  in  his  work  on  luscriptions.  It  is  used  in 
a  slightly  different  ienae  to  signify  a  fit  Jar  patturmg,  in  an  Orcfaomeaiw 
inscription.  (Corp.  Inscript.  Grcec  No.  IS69 ;  and  see  Boeckh's  note,  *oL  i. 
page  743.) 

'  The  author  hMniggeited  twodifferent  methods  of  ezpkiniDgthiapMMiei 
but  they  afford  no  mistanoe,  as  he  was  not  aware  that  it  waa  nn  imiij  to 
mppJ/A  letter. 


NUTK    TO    IIOUK    III.  4BU 

ettera  are,  however,  quite  distinol :  tlis  last  n-ord  in  tba  ioacriptiun 
ipfioi.  It  is  uaed  in  the  same  sense  b;  Thucydides  (v.  42),  where  he  says  that 
lie  Atheuiaiu  thought  that  they  were  wronged  by  the  deBlruction  uf  PttHBc- 
.Dm,  t  till  ipSiv  irapaivvnai,  and  iu  chap.  46,  Ddi-iunJv  rt  opdir  anoiiiiiiai  Kiii 
Ari^iroXi*.  The  words  inclosed  helwecD  brackets  in  the  bat  |wa  liiim  oiii 
■cstored  ujion  conji.>eture,  hut  [irobubly  are  not  [or  from  the  aenso  of  the 
irriginal.  Ill  (he  place  of  the  ninth  letter  from  the  end,  there  appear,  however, 
«  be  Bome  traces  of  a  N . 

For  airiAiiofitrov  in  I,  fl,  Mr.  Dobree  conjectured  imonSiinrov:    see  htii 
Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Inscriplions,  p.  13. 

Concerning  the  word  inrori)ir)fui  in  L  1,  see  above,  p.  \i3,  Dote  182. 


1 
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OV  THU    KXTRAOFlDrNARY  REVENUES   OF  TUE  ATHKSUK 


Chapteb  I. 

Subject    of  t/ie    Fourlh    Book   stated.      General   nature   of  the     \ 
Properly  Tax  in  Attica. 

Ttie  cxtraordinarj:  revenues  of  the  Athenian  state,  winch  stand 
next  for  consideration,  were  either  provided  for  as  occasjua 
required,  according  to  some  estahlished  law  or  custom,  or  they 
were  rused  by  arhitrarj'  measures,  which,  though  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  tlie  state  was  induced  to  but  I 
recourse  to  in  order  to  relieve  itself  in  pecuniary  distresses. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  modes,  the  imposts  were  of  I 
two  kinds,  the  one  a  fixed  and  direct  tax,  the  other  the  Htur- 
gies.  An  acquaintance  with  both  these  methods  of  taxation 
presupposes  an  investigation  into  the  national  wealth  and 
valuation  of  Attica,  without  which  every  inquiry  of  the  sort 
must  be  considered  imperfect,  obscure,  and  barren ;  yet  the 
writers  on  the  liturgies  up  to  this  time  have  hardly  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  the  subject.  Such  an  investigation  is,  indeed, 
entangled  with  no  small  difficulties,  so  scanty,  incomplete,  and 
indeterminate  are  the  data  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

This  examination  will  be  most  suitably  combined  with  that 
of  the  property  tax  {etatf>opa),  with  which  the  determination  of 
the  national  wealth  is  closely  connected.  For  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  that  the  great  demands  which  were  occasioned  by 
war  could  not  be  satisfied  in  any  better  manner  than  by  taxes 
upon  property;  from  which  very  circumstance  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  these  imposts  did  not  exist  in  very  early  times. 
Before  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Athenians  had  no  occsmon 
to  raise  frequent   and  conavdeiabU  tay.es   on   property;   tbe 
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citiiens  aerred  fbr  a  long  time  without  pay^  die  ihips  were 
equipped  by  the  trierarohei  Ae  n^et  produced  but  fitde 
expense,  as  the  art  of  conducting  them  was  still  in  its  in£Emcy; 
in  later  times,  when  pay  was  introduced,  and  wan  had  become 
more  costly,  the  expenses  were  defrayed  out  of  the  tributes. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether,  befi9re  the 
period  alluded  to,  any  direct  tax  whatever  had  been  imposed  at 
Athens.  If  any  had  been  levied,  it  must  haye  been  under  the 
name  of  a  duty  connected  with  the  Taluation  (r^Xo^);  a  poin^ 
indeed,  upon  which  we  are  almost  wholly  uninformed,  althou|^ 
it  appears  to  have  been  som'etimes  resorted  to,  since  erery 
institution  necessary  for  it  was  in  existence,  and  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  services  due  according  to  the  valuation  was  already  in  use. 
Of  this,  however,  elsewhere*  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  osrtain 
that  the  first  extraordinary  property  tax  {(fta^pdt)  was  oceai* 
sioned  by  the  siege  of  Mytilene  in  Olymp.  88, 1  (b.  o.  488), 
when,  the  public  treasure  being  exhausted,  800  talents  were 
thus  raised.  This  Thucydides'  expressly  testifies ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  he  does  not  mean  merdy  the  first  property, 
tax  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  the  first  absolutely;  for  sudi 
is  the  correctness  of  his  style,  that  he  would  have  more  dis« 


'  iii.  19,  which  pasfiago  should  evi- 
dently be  thus  written :  npoaMfitvoi 
df  ol  ^KBfjvaioi  xpfniar^v  it  rrfv  ndki- 
ofMciap  Koi  airroi  ttrtviyKtwrtt  r&rt 
trpirop  €aif>opay  duucoaia  TaXavrUf 
f^ntfi'i^euf  Koi  an  rovt  (vfifuixovt 
apyvpokoyovs  pavt  dtKa,  ice,  Comp. 
Poppo  Obser.  p.  162.  [Tlie  following 
remarks  upon  this  passage  are  made 
by  Tittmann,  in  his  Dantellung  der 
GrieehUchen  SttuUtverfoMMungenj  p.  41, 
note  31.  ''That  tlie  extraordinary 
property  tax  was  not  introduced  at 
Athens  until  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
cannot,  as  it  appean  to  me,  be  proved 
from  Thucyd  iii.  19,  the  only  meaning 
which  tliis  passage  can  have  is,  that 
the  amount  before  collected  had  never 
been  so  great  as  200  talenU.  We  are 
told  that  the  naucrari  collected  the 


property  taxes  (Pollux  viii.  108,  Hesy- 
chius  in  v.  yavicXapor,  Ammonius  in  v, 
pavKpapoiy  Thomas  Magister  in  t. 
vavickfjpoi^  and  Bockh  himself  remarks 
it  in  book  iv.  chap.  6) ;  but  Uie  appel- 
lation Naucrari  in  this  sense  did  not 
exist  after  the  time  ot  Clcisthenea 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  37,  Ilarpocra* 
tion  in  v.  ^rifiapxoff  Photius  in  v. 
vavKpapia  2,  all  from  Aristotle),  and 
therefore  we  are  compelled  to  mijipose 
that  property  taxes  had  existed  at 
Athens  before  the  time  of  Clcisthenea. 
And  it  appears  also  from  Thucyd.  i. 
141,  tluit  the  extraordinary  property 
taxes  levied  in  war  were  throughout 
Greece  general  before  the  P(*lo|)on- 
nesian  war,  particularly  in  Hpnrta, 
and  proliably  in  Athvus  a»  well.*' — 
Taamsl.) 
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tinctly  signified  the  former  meaning,  had  he  intended  to  coiivtr 
it,  llius  the  property  tax  is  also,  by  its  later  ori^n,  distin- 
guished from  the  liturgies.  In  subsequent  times,  howe»er. 
these  taxes  appear  to  have  recurred  in  frequent  succession,  for 
eren  in  Olymp.  88,  4  (b.c.  425),  Aristophanes'  speaks  of  their 
imposition  as  a  common  event ;  but  for  any  otiier  object  than 
war,  a  property  tax  was  scarcely  ever  levied  at  Alliens,  unlta 
it  happened  that  the  funds  of  the  administration  had  betn 
already  applied  to  the  uses  of  war,  and  it  was  necessary  tlist 
they  should  be  replaced  by  a  property  tax ;  or  that  money  wa 
required  to  pay  off  loans,  as  was  the  case  after  the  goTemmenl 
of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  although  in  other  states  ]>roperty  t«xa 
were  aometinies  imposed  in  time  of  peace  to  provide  even  for 
the  payment  of  salaries*.  For  this  reason  the  generals  were 
not  only  entrusted  with  the  management  and  collection  of  tiiese 
taxes,  under  the  regulation  of  »  decree  of  the  people,  but  th*T 
presided  over  the  court  of  justice,  in  which  the  disputes  cou- 
nected  with  this  subject  were  decided*;  as,  for  example,  when 
any  person  was  too  highly  rated,  which  in  early  timesj  either 
from  hatred  or  revenge,  not  unfrequently  occurred'.  ■ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  citizen  could  he  exempted 
from  tlic  property  tax,  although  this  pri\-ilege  was  once  granted 
to  some  resident  aliens,  who  had  probably  obtained  an  immu- 
nity as  members  of  a  foreign  state  before  the  period  of  their 
settlement  in  Atticii',  According  to  Demosthenes  this  was  ( 
neither  permitted  by  recent  nor  ancient  laws,  not  even  for  the 
descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton'.  The  exemption 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  favour  of  the  merchants  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  at  all  established';  orphans  were  indeed 
exempted  from  the  litur^es,  but  not  from  the  property  taxes, 
as  Heraldus  has  remarked';  for  Demosthenes  pud  them  when 
an  orphan,  and  if  it  had  been  done  voluntarily,  he  would  not 


■  Eq.  922.  '  Demoath.  o.  Lept.  §.  16  (p. 

■  Aristot.  Polit.  vj.  B.  16),  §.  22  (p.  466,  I ). 

'  "Wolf  Proleg.  in  Lept  p.  xciv.  "  See  book  i.  ch.  1ft. 

'  Aristopli.  ut  Bup.  *  Anim.  vi.  1,7- 
'  See  below  chB|>.  10. 
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liATe  failed  to  dwell  upon  sodi  a  circamstance,  where  he  boasts 
of  having  been  the  leader  of  a  symmoria  daring  his  minority'*. 
Even  the  trierarchs  were  obliged  to  pay  this  impost";  and  the 
4nily  payment  from  which  they  could  legally  be  exempted  was 
tlie  adyance  of  the  property  tax'*.  Odier  opulent  persons^  if 
tiiey  had  not  to  serve  the  trierarchy,  were  a  fortiori  liable  to 
tiie  property  tax ;  so  that  all  other  members  of  the  community, 
vfao  were  subject  to  the  performance  of  liturgies,  were  bound  to 
pay  it,  even  if  they  could  not  be  forced  to  serve  the  trierarchy^': 
it  is,  in  fact,  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  all  persons 
who  were  not  completely  destitute  were  subject  to  this  tax, 
#ven  if  they  were  incapable  of  performing  liturgies. 


Chaptbb  II. 

The  Sources  qf  Wtalih  m  Attica,  and  the  Measures  adopted  by 

the  State/or  increasing  it* 

How  much  the  state  took  from  the  property  of  individuals, 
what  sum  could  )>e  supplied,  if  a  fixed  portion  of  it  was 
required,  and  according  to  what  principles  the  taxation  was 
assessed,  cannot  be  clearly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  national  wealth. 

Since  I  sliall  endeavour  to  explain  this  question,  it  will  not 
be  foreign  to  purpose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  inquire  what 
were  the  sources  of  wealth  which  Attica  actually  possessed, 
and  how  far  that  care  for  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth, 
which  has  (no  matter  whether  successfully  or  not)  been 
attempted  by  modem  governments,  was  an  object  much  con- 
sidered by  the  administration  of  Athens. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this  subject  longer  than  is  necessary,  I 


**  C.  Mid.  p.  5fSd.  Anotlier  example  '  ^^po^.  p.  61)8  sqq.  pro  Aristopb.  bonis 
of  a  property  tax  paid  for  wards  occurs  ]  p.  633.  Demosth.  c.  Lept,  §  24  (p. 
in  Imous  ap.  Dionys.  U.  p.  108,  6,  ac-    466,  25). 


cordinf^  to  tlic  correct  explanation  of 
Reiske,  Of.  Gncc.  vol.  vii.  p.  331. 
^*  Xenoph.  GBcon.  2,  6.    Lys.  cmoX. 


>*  Seebookui.  cli.  21. 
**  DemostlL  c*  Lept  ibid. 
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shall  content  myself  with  remarking,  that  in  a  democracy  At 
importance  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  moK 
have  been  more  evident  than  under  any  other  form  of  goven- 
ment.  Poverty  would  either  produce  troubles  and  Tioknt 
commotions,  or  the  burthen  of  maintaining  the  poor  wooU 
press  on  the  community  at  large.  If  the  distress  should  be 
prolonged,  the  possibility  of  enforcing  the  public  lituigin 
would  be  rendered  doubtful.  It  is  thus  that  the  wealth  of  the 
citizens  produced  far  more  immediate  advantage  to  the  sttfe 
tlian  with  any  other  constitution  whatever.  "The  liturgies 
voluntarily  performed  by  individuals  from  their  own  propertr, 
must  be  considered,''  says  a  client  of  Lysias'%  "as  the  surest 
revenues  of  the  state.  If,  therefore,  you  counsel  well,  you  wiD 
take  no  less  care  of  our  property  than  of  your  own  ;  since  you 
well  know  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  all  our  resources, 
as  you  have  done  before.  And  I  should  conceive  that  you  are 
all  well  aware  that  I  am  a  better  manager  of  my  own  affairs 
than  those  who  administer  the  property  of  the  state :  if  you 
make  me  poor,  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  injure  yourselves, 
and  otlicrs  will  squander  away  my  money,  as  has  been  so  often 
tlic  case  before/'  But  altliougli  tlie  prosperity  of  tlie  conmion- 
wealth  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  individuals,  yet  the  remark 
tliat  every  one  is  the  best  manager  of  his  own  property  seems 
to  liave  been  evident  to  the  Athenians,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Sparta,  to  tlie  other  states  of  ancient  Greece :  they  thoui^ht 
that  every  one  could  best  take  care  of  liiniself,  and  tliat  artificial 
assistance  was  unnecessary. 

Again,  in  the  best  times  of  the  Athenian  state,  nothing 
existed  wliicli  could  have  impeded  the  public  welfare ;  except 
that  the  liturgies,  if  they  were  unequally  divided,  were  attended 
with  pernicious  consequences.  The  property  taxes  were  only 
imposed  in  times  of  war,  and  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise 
were  inconsiderable.  Attica  derived  her  prosperity  from 
agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  from  manufactures  and 
commerce.  For  the  encouragement  of  trade  everything  was 
done    which    was    considered    advantai^eous.       Retail-trade   or 
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lahop-kequn  v  noty  indeed^  an  honounble  employment,  bat 
I  aoeordmg  to  it  oonM  not  bring  diagraoe  npon  mny  one'\ 
.  Agriooltore  stood  nigh  in  the  public  estimation,  and  particular 
,  bnuttohes  of  it  were  protected  by  law,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
ooltimtion  of  oUves.  Mining  flourished  as  much  as  circum* 
would  permit:  nor  was  the  breeding  of  cattle  discou* 
by  any  taxes,  as  in  countries  under  a  despotic  government. 
Mo  restraint  was  ever  placed  upon  industry  at  Athens'%  altiiough 
manual  labour  was  considered  unworthy  of  a  citixen.  The  law 
proposed  by  Diophantus,  as  it  was  never  actually  passed,  must 
not  be  quoted  as  an  example  to  the  contrary;  this  person 
wished  to  degrade  the  manual  labourers  to  the  condition  of 
public  slaves  {SfffAocioi);  that  is,  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  the  Cretan  Clarotee,  the  Penest®,  or  the  Helots ;  a  project 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  emanating 
from  the  violence  of  aristocratical  oppression,  by  the  operation 
of  which  Athens  would  have  been  again  degraded  to  that  level 
above  which  she  had  raised  herself  ever  since  the  time  of  Solon. 
This  attempt,  however,  was  just  as  impracticable  as  if  it  had 
been  wished  again  to  introduce  bondage  in  a  state  where  it  had 
been  long  abolished,  or  to  make  the  citizens  in  the  republics 
the  slaves  of  the  nobility*. 

Many  demagogues  particularly  encouraged  manufactures  and 
industry,  as  has  been  noticed  in  different  places;  and  in  few 
states  were  they  so  flourishing  as  in  Athens.  According  to  very 
ancient  laws,  vagrants  who  followed  no  occupation  were  not 
tolerated ;  every  person  was  obliged  to  signify  by  what  means  he 
supported  himself ''.  Against  the  unemployed  poor  the  action 
for  idleness  {Slxtf  apyiasi)  could  be  instituted*':  the  law  did  not 
even  allow  unemployed  slaves  (a^xyol  oixirai)  to  be  kept'*. 
Parents  were  bound  to  cause  their  children  to  be  taught  some 
profession,  or  they  had  no  claim  to  be  maintained  by  them  in 


»*  Petit  Leg.  Att,  v.  6,  6. 
'*  Corop.  book  i.  ch.  9. 
*  Concerning  the  proposal  of  Dio- 
phftnttis,  see  b.  i.  note  178.~Taak8L. 


'7  Herod.  iL  177,  Piod.  L  77. 
»•  Comp.  Petit  v.  6, 1. 
>•  Petit  ii.  e.  12. 
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old  age* '.  Unfortunately  indeed  those  laws,  as  is  ixsiullj  flu 
case,  fell  into  disuse,  as  the  powers  of  the  state  were  mon:  {q!1; 
developed,  and  by  means  of  wars  and  the  svsteni  of  jiidin- 
turc,  many  hands  were  withdrawn  from  labour;  the  wages  in 
the  assembly,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  army  and  nirt, 
were  looked  to  as  professional  rewards,  and  they  appeared  tii( 
less  disadvantageous  to  the  state,  as  the  expenses  were  in  grol 
part  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  suhjet-t  com  muni  tics. 


Chaptkk   III. 

Instances  of  t/it  Propertg  of  Athenian  (Jitizena,  and  of  the  B»- 
trilmlinn  of  the  National  Wealth  among  the  di^rrent  dmaa 
of  the  People. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  national  wealth  of  Attica,  it  b 
first  of  all  necessary  to  adduce  examples  of  the  property  of 
individuals  {though  from  their  nature  they  cannot  be  perfectly 
vouched  for),  so  that  by  a  comparison  of  them  it  may  be  msdi 
evident  what  was  a  sniiill,  and  what  a  moderate  or  a  large  pro- 
perty, pfirticiilarly  with  regard  to  the  inten^al  of  time  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander.  Previously  to  this  period,  property 
when  valued  in  silver,  was  naturally  of  far  less  amount. 

The  Alcmieonidee  were  always  a  noble  and  wealthy  &mily  it 
Athens;  but  their  fortunes  were  chiedy  raised  in  the  age  of 
Solon  by  Alcmseon  the  son  of  Megacles,  Crcesus  having  made 
him  a  present  of  twice  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry".  In 
this  manner  he  might  have  received  about  5  talents  of  gold, 
which  at  the  most  amounted  to  7^  talents  of  silver;  his  former 
property  was  probably  not  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  this  sum: 
and  although  he  may  at  that  time  have  far  exceeded  all  hit 
fellow-citizens  in  wealth,  yet  at  a  later  period  this  would  no 
longer  have  been  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  in  the 
same  age  with  many  instances  of  inconsiderable  properties;  to* 


"  Petit.   U.  4,    13,    16.     [Dionj'sius  I  ait     aiiKOuyrat    ri    toinor    tfyiumt— 
Aut.  Bom.xx.  2.       A^iviui  iilr  Sufiit     Tb*H!>l.) 
!!tvx'"'i  Sti  Toiit  paSvixovt  loi  apyovtl      "  Ucrod.  vi.  I23,und  tfifci 
■ai  nqiiv  iirtT^i<wiirTai  ruv  Jipijirii^av  •  tors. 
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.flMny  persons  were  there  wbo  had  not  so  mach  as  a  talent,  or 
-.mrea  less  than  10  minas;  of  which  it  is  needless  to  quote  any 
.eumplea,  as  poverty  was  generally  prevalent.    The  possessor 
of  a  talent  was  able  indeed  to  live  upon  it,  so  that  he  was  not 
osactly  classed  with  the  indigent;  but  yet  a  property  of  this 
ainoant  was  always  inconsiderable.     Families  of  1  or  2  talents 
.(pLcoi  Tokayruiioi,  BiriXavroi),  which  were  numerous,  did  not 
therefore  senre  any  liturgies'*.    Families  possessing  3, 4,  and  5 
talents  are  frequently  mentioned;  thus  iEschines  the  orator 
inherited  an  estate  of  5  talents,  which  he  farther  increased  by 
his  own  gains;  thus,  for  example,  he  added  to  it,  according 
to  Demosthenes,  2  talents,  which  the  managers  of  the  sym- 
moriae  had  given  him**.    Isnus'^  furnishes  an  instance  of  an 
estate  of  nearly  4  talents,  one  of  whose  clients  states  that  he 
had  land  in  CEnoe  worth  50  minas,  together  with  the  estate  of 
Hagnias  amounting  to  2  talents  40  minas,  to  which  10  minas 
must  be  added  for  some  item  that  has  fidlen  out  of  the  M8S., 
making  altogether  3   talents  40  minas.      Stratodes  and   his 
brother,  according  to  the  account  of  Isaeus**,  received  from 
their  father  a  fortune  just  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  from 
which  however  they  were  not  able  to  perform  any  liturgies; 
Stratocles  by  the  adoption  of  his  daughter  obtained  a  property 
of  more  than  2 4  talents^  and  gained  by  being  in  possession  of 
this  sum  for  nine  years  5^  talents,  partly  in  money,  raw  pro- 
ducts, and  cattle,  partly  in  lands  and  agricultural  implements, 
which,  together  with  the  property  of  his  daughter,  amounted  to 
8  talents.     The  property  of  Critobulus  is  estimated  by  Xeno- 


"  Bookiii.  ch.  21. 

**  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  329,  15. 

**  De  Ilagn.    Ilered.   p.   294.      In 


as  thiB:  ;(a>p(ov  cV  0/m%  ircvroitiOT^c- 
Xio»y,  o^icM  x*^^^^*  The  vpos  df  rov- 
rocr  which  follows  shows  that  two  sc^pa- 


order  to  understand   this  passage    I  .  rate  sums  preceded.     As  to  the  rest 


must  make  the  following  remarks. 
The  speaker's  property  is  stated  to  be 
about  1 10  minas  less  than  the  property 
of  Stratocles.  Now  the  property  of 
Stratocles  amounted  to  330  minas; 
consequently  the  property  of  the  for- 
mer person  must  have  been  220. 
8omet:<ing  must  therefore  have  fidlen 
out,  and  be  restored  In  some  such  way 


the  calculation  is  quite  clear,  and 
though  Reiske  cannot  see  his  way 
through  it,  we  excuse  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  frank  confession  (p.  296) : 
Verum,  fatebor  enimy  ad  ealeulandum  et 
omneM  omnino  arUt  maih^maHcas  invUa 
Min§rva  naiut  turn, 
*"  Ibid.  p.  292  sqq. 
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phon'"'  at  500  minas  (8^  talents)  and  over:  he  was  oonaiderad  i 
rich  man.  Timocrates  was  possessed  of  more  than  10  talent^* 
Dicffiogenes  had  an  annual  income  of  80  minas**,  which  impb 
a  property  of  about  11  talents^  and  this  was  looked  upon  u 
something  considerable.  Diodotus,  a  merchant  in  modente 
circumstances^  was  possessed,  according  to  the  statement  <tf 
Lysias'%  of  5  talents  of  silver,  which  he  paid  down  to  thegotf- 
dian  appointed  for  his  children;  he  had  7}  talents  vested  ii 
bottomry,  and  1000  drachmas  in  the  Chersonese,  and  beudcs 
bequeathed  to  his  wife  2000  drachmas  and  30  Cyzicenic  staten; 
to  this  must  be  added  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  perh^ 
an  estate  in  the  Chersonese,  from  which  his  family  received 
supplies  of  corn  every  year,  amounting  altogether  to  14  talents. 
Demosthenes'  father  left  at  his  death  14  talents,  his  mother  had 
a  dowry  of  50  minas,  so  that  the  property  of  the  son  was  esti- 
mated in  the  registers  of  the  valuation  at  15  talents**.  Under 
it  the  following  articles  were  comprised;  two  workshops  with 
thirty  sword-cutlers  and  twenty  chair-makers,  a  talent  lent  out 
at  12  per  cent.,  together  valued  at  4  talents  50  minas,  the  yearly 
profit  of  whicli  was  50  minas;  moreover,  about  80  minas  in 
ivory,  iron,  and  timber,  90  in  varnisli  and  brass,  a  house  worth 
;3()  minas,  furniture,  cups,  i^old,  clothes,  ornaments,  behnigin:;  to 
his  niotlicr,  wortli  l(X)  minas,  80  minas  in  ready  inonev,  7'* 
minas  lent  out  upon  bottomry,  and  106  minas  lent  out  in  other 
ways,  altogether  about  14  talents:  in  this  enumeration  the 
female  slaves  arc  not  included^'.  Phienippus'^*  had  an  estate  on 
the  borders  in  Cytheron,  of  40  square  stadia  at  the  lowest,  the 
yearly  returns  of  which  were  more  than  1000  niedinini  of  barlcv 
and  800  mctretee  of  wine,  from  which  in  dear  times,  when 
barley  was  at  18  and  wine  at  12  drachmas,  he  received  27.6<)<) 


'■    (Ictni.  2,  ciiinp.  liook  i.clj.  *J0.  (■hei'sonese    iiisti^fid    of    UMH>.      .Tlu- 

■'   Dcnmsili.    V.   <)ii<>tor.    i.    |».    iiGVty  former  iiuTii I kt  luis  Iiowrvrr  l>o<'n  n*- 

vxtv.  cv\\e<\  h\  IJekker  fn>»n  a  MS.,  Or.  Alt 

■"  I>;!M»s  i\v  IMc•J^^>„^  Herctl.  p.  no.  i.  p.  Hiii, — Tk.\nsl.] 

'"  Jii  Diooit.   p.  «|M  s(|<i.     J  I'linnot  ^'^  Doinohtli.  c.  Aphoh.  pp.  814,  8 ij. 

siH*  anv  MHlicicut   n.isou  whv  ('alitor  *'  P.  828,  2. 

and    ravl(»r  (p.    !»02,    I{«Msko)   should  ^-'  8(.h>  tlie  spoeidi  a^inst  I'lui'Dijipus 

wish    to   nad   20(M)   drachmas  in  tho  p.  KUO,  and  thcro  H«Msk«». 


mr 
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Jprochmas:  if  we  take  only  the  fomrth  part  as  the  common  price 
gjffUhoQgh  tl  t  orator  asaumea  the  third  part),  he  receiyed  from  it 
,  jp^gularly  au  income  of  7000  drachmas :  besides  this  he  sold 
'ssood  from  it  every  year  which  produced  40  minas.  He  bad 
therefore  an  annual  income  of  about  110  minas,  whence  his 
Artafte,  according  to  the  usual  interest  of  12  per  cent.,  cannot  be 
estimitfid  at  less  than  15  talents. 

The  owner  of  this  amount  of  property  was  considered  as 
m  person  of  some  opulence,  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  high  and 
tiie  prices  of  commodities  low.  At  the  same  time  many  Ath&> 
fiians  were  far  wealthier.  Onetor,  according  to  Demosthenes^, 
ivas  possessed  of  more  than  SO  talents;  Eigodes  is  also  said  to 
lisve  embeuled  the  same  sum**.  The  property  of  Isocrates 
cannot  have  been  less,  for  he  had  at  one  time  about  100  scho- 
lars, and  received  from  each  10  minas,  from  Timotheus  a  talent, 
from  Euagoras  20  talents'*.  Conon  left  at  his  death  about  40 
talents,  of  which  he  bequeathed  5000  staters,  about  lOO/XX) 
drachmas  to  Minerva  and  the  Delphian  ApoUo,  lOyOOO  drachmas 
to  a  relation,  3  talents  to  his  brother,  after  which  17  talents 
lemained  for  his  son  IHmotheus^':  perhaps  however  only  the 
ready  money  is  intended,  for  the  family  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed much  landed  property  from  early  times^^  Stephanus 
the  son  of  Thallus  passed  for  a  man  worth  more  than  50  talents, 
yet  he  only  left  behind  him'"  1 1  talents,  probably  because  he 
had  squandered  away  much  money  in  the  course  of  an  extra- 
vagant life.  In  the  same  manner  Ischomachus  was  considered 
in  his  lifetime  to  have  possessed  more  than  70  talents'%  yet 
after  his  death  his  two  sons  received  only  2  talents  a  piece;  but 
flatterers  and  parasites  had  consumed  his  substance^%  so  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  he  left  at  his  death  less  than  it  was 
thought  that  he  possessed;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Xenophon*'  should  quote  this  man^  if  the  same  person  is  really 
meant,  as  ati  example  of  economy.     The  property  of  the  cele- 


^^  C.  Chiotor.  |>.  867,  I. 

'«  Lymas  c.  Philocr.  p.  828. 

•*  Lives  of  the  Ten  Oratora. 

^  Ljs.  pro  Artstoph.  boniis  p.  S80. 

=7  riiitarch.  Solon.  15. 


^'  Lynim  ut  8up.  p.  648. 

**  Lys.  ut  sup.  p.  047. 

^  HerBclid.  ap.  Athcn.  xii.  p.  637, 0. 

**  (Eoon.  Ssqq. 
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bnited   banker  Pasion,   a  naturalized  foreigner,  was  of  eqnl 
magnitude;  he  possessed  about  20  talents  in  land,  ineludin;  i 
shield  manufactory,  and  slaves  which  produced  a  talent  a  ynr; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  50  talents  of  money  lent  out  at  inter- 
est, of  which  1 1  talents  were  not  his  own^*.      His  houses  akm 
yielded  a  rent  of  30  minas  a  year;  the  banking-shop  prodnoed 
an  annual  income  of  100  minas.      His  son  Apollodorus,  vIm 
inherited  the  half  of  his  property,  not  only  lived  extravagantly, 
but  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  property  to  the  public  senice". 
It  appears  also   from  the  works  of  Demosthenes  that  he  ms 
involved  in  many  law-suits;  which  will  account  for  his  beiif 
found  to  possess  no  more  than  3  talents^^  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  pay  a  large  line,  although  he  is  said  to  have  received 
more  than  40  talents  in  twenty  years. 

Among  the  wealthy  families  I  should  first  mention  the  house 
of  Nicias.  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  the  unfortunate  general, 
was  remarkable  for  his  large  possessions,  from  which  he  con- 
tributed munificently  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods**.  This  is  the  person  whom  Athcnaeus  calls  the  richest 
of  all  tlie  (ireeks;  liis  property  was  so  considerable  that, 
according  to  Xeiioplion,  he  liad  1000  slaves  of  his  own  in  lii^ 
niines*\  That  this  is  tlie  individual  alluded  to  by  XonoplKii- 
does  not  require  any  ])ro()f,  for  he  is  evidently  sj)eakini;  <»f  a 
person  of  the  age  of  Socrates;  his  ])roperty  was  valued  at  Khi 
talents,  consisting  chiefly  of  moveables*'.  II is  son  Xicoratus, 
wiio  is  called  nearlv  the  most  distini^uished  and  the  wealthiest 
person  in  Athens^",  was  killed  at  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
who  were  tem])ted  by  his  wealth  to  put  him   to   death.     Uc 


**   Dt'Uinsth.  ('.  Plionii.  J))).  IMTi,  lUe».     amnntj    his    own    ')()     tiiKiit**,     ftt'ttrtn. 
'Vhv  words  *Ei/  ovv  Toli  ntin-r]KoiT(i  tu-     thoin,  as  it  wcro  intiTinixiMl  uitli  tiiiMii. 


AiiiToii  (K'casiiHi  in  this  iihico  :i  con- 
KidiMahh*  iliiru'uhv,  \vhirh  th«'  foni- 
nicntators  hjiv»?  not  thoiij^iit  j)roi)cr  to 
touch   upon,     Aci'oiilin^   to  thf  s<»nse 


*'   I>rniosth.  ut  suj).  ]j.  !>.')**  M|«|. 

**  Orat.  c.  Ntar.  j).  \:ioi.  Hi. 

''  Thurvd.  vii.  m. 

*"  Athin.    vi.   p.    272  K,    Xi-ncphon 


thoir  nuanin;,'  must  he,  that  to;;rtlu*r  ;  Mi-uiorah.  ii.  .'»,  'J,  do  ^'l•^ti^^  4,  14, 
with  his  own  oO  taK-ntb  ho  had  also  IMutarc'.i.  Nir.  i  i-onip.  hook  i.  ch.  1:5. 
lent  t)ut  11  lK'h>n^inj;  to  other  jx'opli'.  ,  *'  Lys.  pri)  Ari>toph.  honis,  ]>.  G48. 
lii'ialdus  (ii.  5,  13  s(pi.)  tlu'irl'oiv  pro-  I  '"  Diod.  xiv.  .'» ;  conip.  Xenopli. 
poses  to  read  avv  ovv :  jKMhapH  liow-  j  Ihdl.  ii.  .'<,  IH,  Ias.  v.  Poliucli.  p.  VAV2, 
i'\vr  tv  can  bo  rotaint'd,  in  the  -.onsoof  |  I'lutaroh.  I-X  (.'arn.  ii.  4. 
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""^Ikffinned  that  he  neither  left  behind  him  gold  nor  silver;  but 
^''Vs  son  Nicias  received  14  talents  in  land^  and  other  property^. 
)"*i  eonjecture  therefore  that  Niceratus  had  previously  made  some 
■f^Mcret  transfer  of  his  property,  and  I  find  a  slight  confirmation 
^'^ibt  this  supposition  in  the  account  given  by  Isocrates**  of  a 
U^^Vkias,  who  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  mortgaged  his 
a^^ndsy  sent  his  slaves  out  of  the  country,  and  gave  his  moiiiey 
ii^  wad  furniture  in  trust  to  a  friend.  This  was  probably  the  son 
lit  tf  the  Nicias  who  was  executed,  and  it  is  possible  that  bis 
0  fither  may  have  transferred  the  property  to  him  previously  to 
i^  liiii  voyage  firom  Athens;  the  Nicias  of  Peigase,  who  squandevod 
ifi  inray  his  substance  with  flatterers*^,  is  probably  the  same 
ii  person;  and  Niceratus  of  Acherdus,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  the  demus,  appears  to  be  his  son,  whom  Demos- 
tlienes*'  calls  a  son  of  Nicias,  beloved,  childish,  and  effeminate, 
who  was  still  alive  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  353),  and  since  he 
was  able  to  perform  the  trierarchy,  must  have  still  retained  a 
considerable  property;  with  him  this  celebrated  fiimily  became 
extinct. 

Still  more  distinguished  both  in  rank  and  in  wealth  was  the 


0 


*^  Lya.  pro  ArUtoph.  bouis  ut  sup. 
The  date  of  this  oration  is  Olyiiip.  98, 
which  must  be  observed  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion  between  the  differ- 
ent individuals  of  this  family. 

*'  C.  EuthjTi.  3. 

*»  Athen.  xii.  p.  637  D,  iElian  V.  II. 
iv.  23. 

"  C.  Mid.  p.  6C7,  24,  cf.  p.  568,  24. 
Tlie  same  person  is  probably  meant  in 
Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  634,  15,  c. 
Conon.  p.  1206,  26.  In  this  account 
of  the  family  of  Nicias,  having  paid  no 
regard  to  the  errors  of  modem  scho- 
lars, I  will  now  touch  upon  them 
slightly.  The  confusion  which  8t. 
Croix  (M^m.  do  I'Aoad.  dee  Inscrip- 
tions, t  xlviii.  pp.  165, 172)  has  made, 
is  the  most  singular,  as  he  refers  the 
pawMgfs  of  Xenophon  and  Athensua 
concerning  Nicias  the  genenJ,  who 
executed  in  Sicily,  to  his  graadBon 


Nicias,  and  asserts  of  the  other  that  he 
died  childless,  referring  to  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias,  where  his  great-grand- 
son Niceratus  is  said  to  have  died  with- 
out children.  Markland  (ad  Lys.  pro 
Aristoph.  bonis)  supposes  that  the 
childless  Niceratus  was  the  Niceratus 
who  was  executed  in  Olymp.  94, 1,  and 
by  that  means  involves  himself  in  in- 
extricable difficulties,  from  which  he 
wishes  to  relieve  himself  by  an  absurd 
emendation :  the  truth  however  is  that 
the  one  was  the  grand&ther  of  the 
other.  The  elder  died  in  Olymp.  94, 
1,  the  younger  wis  living  at  the  time 
of  the  suit  against  Meidias.  Thai  the 
former  had  a  son  may  be  also  seen 
from  Lys.  o.  PolinclL  p.  6(M.  Spalding 
also  (ad  Mid.)  and  Beiake  (Ind.  His- 
tor.  ad  Demosth.)  have  confoonded 
these  two  pertons. 
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family  of  Hipponicus  and  CalHas,  which  deriyed  its  origin  bin 
Triptolemus^  and  had  the  hereditary  dignity  of  torch-bearer 
{SaBovxos)  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries*'.  The  first  of  th'u 
family  whom  we  hear  of  was  the  Hipponicus,  who  is  said  to 
have  bought  much  land  with  borrowed  money  a  short  time 
before  the  changes  introduced  by  Solon  in  the  46th  OlympiMl 
(b.c.  594)**.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  as  a  cbarge 
of  having  obtained  his  wealth  unjustly  is  implied  in  this  state^ 
ment,  it  may  have  originated  in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 
Phscnippus,  the  father  of  the  first  CalUas,  was  probably  bis 
brother;  this  Callias  had  large  possessions,  and  he  bought  the 
property  of  Pisistratus  as  often  as  he  was  driven  out**,  expended 
much  money  in  keeping  horses,  was  conqueror  in  the  Olympic 
games,  gave  great  dowries  to  his  daughters,  and  permitted  s!l 
three  the  liberty  of  choosing  among  the  Athenians  whaterff 
husbands  they  wished.  His  son  Hipponicus  the  second,  snr- 
named  Ammon,  is  said  to  have  been  made  still  richer  than  his 
father  by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general  which  Diomnestns 
of  Eretria  had  acquired  on  the  first  irruption  of  the  Persians 
into  Greece  (Olymp.  72,  3,  n.c.  490),  and  which  upon  the 
second  invasion  lie  gave  in  custody  to  Hipponicus;  and  the 
latter,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  were  sent  to  Asia,  was  unable 
to  return  them*®;  a  story,  which  is  deserving  of  credit,  since 
even  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  is  mentioned.  Callias  the 
second,  the  torch-bearer,  called  Laccoplutus  from  liis  great 
riches,  was  the  son  of  this  Hipponicus;  he  was  held  to  be  the 
richest  of  the  Athenians'"",  and  his  property  was  valued  at  2(;0 
talents'";  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Persian  court, 
and  subsequently  paid  a  fine  of  50  talents  to  the  state*^     He 


•'^'  Xono])li.  Hell.  vi.  :i,  2,  Aiuloc.  do  .        •'  Soe  book  iii.  ch.  12.     The  author 
Myst.  J).  ^1^  S(i<i.  and  elsewlicro  in  the  ;  mentions  in   the  Addenda  that  "^im*1' 

Callias  the  second,  tiio  torch-beart^r 
gaintMl  such  fame  hy  the  conclusion  of 
thi»  i»«»ace  of  Cimon,  tlnit  the  Atiie- 
nians  are  sjiid  to  have  erectttl  at  that 
time  an  altar  to  IVaee  (riutarch.  C'i- 
nion.    13),   one  mi',dit  be  inclined  to 

"  Ly<.  ];ro  Aristojdi.  bonis,  p.  r.4JI  I  question    the   reality    of  tlie   fines   to 
PM'l-  wliirli  he  is  said    to  have  been   rou- 


occount  of  Callias  the  stvond. 
"*  riut.  Solon.  15. 
•''*  Herod,  vi.  121. 
^^  lleradid.  Pont.  ap.  Allien,  xii.  p. 

6:ifi  F. 

•'   riut.  Aristid.  2:). 


t. 
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^10  said  to  have  obtained  his  cognomen  from  an  occurrence 

II  vliidi  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Marathon^  at  which  there  can 

fP  be  no  doabt  that  he  was  present:  the  story  is,  that  a  Persian 

1^  pointed  out  to  him  a  treasure  buried  in  the  earth,  that  he  killed 

j;  Ae  communicator  of  the  secret,  and  carried  away  the  money; 

1^  it  it  however  more  probable  that  this  fable  arose  from  his  cog- 

.^   noinen,  and  firom  the  account  handed  down  concerning  his 

^  iUber,  especially  as  the  story  is  differently  narrated,  and  the 

f    battle  of  Salamis  substituted  for  that  of  Marathon**.    His  large 

,    possessions  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son  Hipponicus  the 

I    third,  whose  wife  afterwards  married  Pericles;  iu  family  and 

,    riches  this  one  too  is  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  Greeks' \ 

,    Aooording  to  Xenophon  he  had  600  slaves  in  the  mines,  and  he 

I    is  even  said  to  have  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  from 

P    the  state  to  build  a  house  upon  the  Acropolis,  in  which  to 

deposit  his  treasures,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  secure  at  his 

own  residence;   a  circumstance  which  appears  afterwards  to 

have  vexed  him  when  he  was  reminded  of  it  by  hb  friends**. 

His  daughter,  who  married  Alcibiades,  received  a  dowry  of  10 

talents,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  so  large  a  sum  having 

been  given  by  a  Grecian;   10  others  were  to  be  added  when 

she  had  a  son*'.     Hipponicus  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Delium 

(Olymp,  89,  B.C.  424),  where  he  was  general:  and  Callias  the 

third,  the  torch-bearer,  succeeded  him,  who  must  have  inherited 

his  father's  property  when  a  youth;  he  was  celebrated  for  his 

riches   and  liberality.      Sophists,   flatterers,    and   courtesans, 

helped  to  consume  his  substance.     When  he  filled  the  office 

of  general  (Olymp.  96,  4,  b.c.  393),  he  probably  spent  his  own 


doinncd.     Pausanias  (I,  8,  3)  on  the  '  not  erected  till   later  times,  and  for 
other  hand,  influenced  by  tlio  latter  '  tlmt  reason  cannot  afford  any  deci.sive 
circunistaucC)  appears  even  to  question    testimony  in  his  favour.** 
the  merits  of  Callias  as  merely  relying        *^  The  passages  are  Plut.  Aristid.  6, 


upon  popular  report;  the  Athenians 
indeed  recognised  them  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  metal  statue  to  his  memory, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  the  statues 
of  I^ycurguSy  of  Demosthenes,  and  of 
the  goddess  of  Peace,  together  with 
which  it  stood,  were  unquestionably 


Schol.  Aristoph.Nub.  G5,  Ilesych.Suid. 
and  Photius  in  v.  Xokk^Xovtos. 

*'  Andoc.   de  M^st.  p.   64,  Isocr. 
ircpl  roO  {tvy.  13,  Plut«  Alcib.  8. 

**  UeracUd.  nt  sup. 

^  Plut.  Alcib.   Qt  sup.   Andoc.  c. 
Alcib.  p.  1 17. 

2   I  2 
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private  fortune  instead  of  increasing  it:  the  duties  of  it 
Spartan  proxenia  may  also  have  been  performed  by  him  in  u 
expensive  manner.  About  the  98th  Olympiad  (b.c.  388)  In 
property  did  not  amount  to  2  talents;  aiid  at  an  advanced  age^ 
after  having  gone  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  so  late  as  in  Olympi 
102,  2  (b.c.  37l)>  he  died  in  indigence*\  His  son,  Hippomcu 
the  fourth^  cannot  therefore  have  inherited  much  from  ba 
father.  Whether  Callias,  the  son  of  Calliades^  who  gave  Zno 
100  minas  for  instructing  him*%  and^  as  is  evident  from  this  fact, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  belonged  to  this  family, 
cannot  be  determined;  but  the  rich  Callias  of  inferior  descent, 
who  obtained  his  property  by  mining,  and  who  paid  for  Cimon 
the  great  fine  imposed  on  Miltiades",  was  unconnected  with 
this  house. 

The  property  of  Alcibiades,  who  was  doubly  related  to  the 
noble  Callias,  was  very  considerable.  His  family  estate  onlr 
indeed  amounted  to  300  plethra  of  land,  although  Cleinias  lus 
ancestor,  doubtless  his  great-grandfather,  is  mentioned  among 
those  who  made  a  dishonest  use  of  the  seisachtheia  of  Solon, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  increasing  their  property"";  and  the  onia- 
nients  of  his  niotlier  Deinomache  are  estimated  bv  Socrates,  as 
mentioned  in  Plato  (or  whoever  was  tlie  author  of  the  first  Al- 
cibiadcs),  at  only  50  minas.  '^Tliere  cannot  liowever  be  any 
doubt  that  he  had  much  other  property,  for  his  father  Cleinias 


''  ('oncoming  tlio  rcdiitMnl  circiim-  xiv.   IG,   Larclier  ad    Iloroil,   ^i.    121. 

stances  of  this  Calliiis,  see  Heraclid.ut  Kiister  ad  Aristopli.  Av.  i>84,  and  tlu- 
ynp.  Lvsiias  ut  sup.  (in  Ohinj).  9(>)  \  writei-s  (|uoted  hy  Fisc'her  ad  PL*:. 
.Klian.  Var.  Hist.  iv.  16,  2i»;  and  com-  j  Apol.  4.     I   have  only  here  wi>In.-d  to 

pare  IVrizonius  upon  thelatterpassii^e.  adduce  what  relates   to   thrir  \\eal:h, 

('oncernin«T  liim  as  jrenei-al,  anihassa-  and    to    the    distinction    betn'ocn   tin." 

dor,  daduchns,  and  Spartan  proxenus,  difteront  individuals, 

see  Xenoph.  Hell.    iv.   5,  l.'J,  v.  4,22,  "''  Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  119  A,  and  tht?ri' 

vi.  ;t,  2  stjcj.  and  in  order  to  ol)tain  the  Huttuiann. 

date   of  the  event  mentioned    in   the  ''^  Pint.  Cim.  4,  Xepos  Cim,  1. 

last  i)assage,  Diod.  xv.  51,  and  the  com-  ' '  Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p,  123  C,  Phit.  S«'l- 

mentators.     The  jest  of  Iphiei*at(w  in  l.'».     AVith  rejjard   to   the  double  riva- 

Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  2,  refers  to  the  po-  ti«)nship,   Alcibiades'   mother    wiis  of 

verty  of  this   vain  and    noble   torch-  t\w  family  of  Hipponicus  (Dem.  aJv. 

bearer.     He  is  well  known  from  Plato  Mid.  p.  ofil,  20;  comp.  Sjwilding.  p.  74 

Many  have  written  upon   this  family,  s«|«i.),  and  he  himself  married  the  fr>- 

partieulnrly  Perizon.  ad  .^Jlian.  V.  II.  ter  of  Cullias, 
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Iiad  a  trireme  of  his  own  in  tbe  Persian  war,  which  he  manned 
at  his  private  cost:  and  his  gains  could  not  have  been  trifling 
during  the  four  or  five  years  that  he  was  general^  as  the  different 
states  willingly  gave  him  twice  as  much  as  they  gave  to  others: 
Ilia  property  was  estimated  at  more  than  100  talents,  and  if  we 
fiiid  that  he  left  behind  him  less  than  he  had  received  firom  his 
guardians**,  this  fact  can  only  be  explained  by  his  profligacy  and 
extravagance,  and  the  extraordinary  reverses  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  office  of  general  and  places  connected 
with  the  administration  of  public  money  enriched  the  persons 
who  filled  them.  Themistodes  was  not  possessed  of  3  talents 
before  he  entered  upon  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  he 
had  no  scruples  about  taking  money  when  any  favourable  occa- 
sion offered.  Thus  he  received  30  talents  from  the  Euboeans 
for  an  object  of  great  utility,  of  which  he  embeasled  25,  having 
attained  his  purpose  with  only  5**;  when  he  fled  to  Asia,  he 
saved  part  of  his  property  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends, 
and  yet  what  accrued  to  the  state,  according  to  Theopompns, 
amounted  to  100  talents,  according  to  others  to  still  more,  and 
according  to  Theophrastus  to  80'*.  Cleon  the  leather-seller 
was  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that  nothing  that  he  had  was 
unmortgaged,  before  he  became  a  demagogue;  his  well-known 
rapacity  gained  him  50,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  100 
talents'^  The  account  is  unquestionably  exaggerated  which 
Dinarchus^'  gives  of  Demosthenes  having  by  Persian  and  other 
bribes  gradually  obtained  1 50  talents,  although  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  landed  property,  and  was  not  even  able  to  pay 
the  fine,  when  judgment  was  passed  against  him  in  the  case  of 
Harpalus.  Of  others  who  lived  in  the  same  age  the  last  I  shall 
mention  is  Diphilus,  whose  confiscated  property  produced  160 
talents'*.  Common  report  ascribed  to  Epicrates,  as  Lycurgus 
mentioned,  a  property  of  600  talents'*. 


""  Ly8  de  Aribtopli.  bonis,  p.  654. 
••  Herod,  viii.  4,  5. 
7»  PluU  Themist.  25,  yElian.    Var. 
Hist.  X.  17* 

' '  iElian.  ut  sup.  and  there  Ferizon. 
'•  Adv.  Demosth.  pp.  60,  51. 


73  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  in  the  Life 
of  Lycurgus.  Conip.  above,  book  i. 
ch.  7«  &nd  my  Dissertation  upon  the 
Silver-mines  of  Laurium. 

'^*  Ilarpocrat.  and  Suidas  in  v.  'Eiri- 
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Altliough  these  data  are  not  sui&cient  to  express  the  nxtioiul 
wealth  in  a  delerniinate  number,  yet  they  justify  as  gtrnenll; 
in  asserting  that  il  was  not  inconsiderable,  as  compared  "Tth 
the  actual  circumstances  of  Greece.  Demosthenes",  in  nk- 
rence  to  this  very  point,  states  that  the  resources  of  Aliieu 
were  nearly  equal  to  those  of  all  the  other  states.  It  if- 
pears  that  in  the  better  times  property  was  divided  iiU 
nearly  equal  portions;  that  is  to  say,  most  persons  had  only  si 
much  as  they  used:  no  one  was  so  poor  that  he  disgraced  ^ 
state  by  begging":  the  rich  however  shared  their'  property  witk 
the  poor  in  order  to  obtain  popularity,  as  was  the  case  wilh 
Cimon;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  people  was  poor 
(wewjc)"',  this  statement  refers  to  the  more  recent  times;  nor, 
according  to  the  Grecian  idiom,  does  it  mean  that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  were  wholly  destitute  of  property.  The  land  also 
appears  to  have  been  much  divided;  even  wealthy  cittKenS) 
such  as  Alcibiades  or  Aristophanes",  did  not  possess  moTS 
than  30  plethra,  or  thereabouts.  In  the  age  of  Dentostheoei 
we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  complaints  tli&t  individuals  got 
possession  of  too  many,  or  verv  extensive  estates";  of  which 
Phcenippus  and  Pasion  the  banker  are  instances.  At  the  retura 
of  the  people  after  the  overthrow  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  there 
were  not  more  than  5000  citizens  who  did  not  possess  any 
Iand'°,  and  some  of  these  probably  had  other  property. 

In  later  times,  although  it  appears  that  many  of  the  citizens 
fell  into  great  poverty,  and  that  a  few  only  rose  to  opulence, 
the  wealth  of  individuals  never  reached  such  a  height  as  in  the 
Macedonian  kingdoms,  and  in  the  Roman  state;  whence 
Cicero"  declares  that  50  talents  was  a  great  sum  of  money, 
particularly  at  Athens  in  the  i^e  of  Alexander.  When  Anti- 
pater  in  Olymp.  114,  2  (b.c.  333}  deprived  all  Athenians  of  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  who  did  not  possess  2000  drschmu, 


''  De  Symmor.  p.  106,  2,  cf.  adv. 
Andrat.  J>.  617,  >2,  Thucyd.  i.  80,  ii. 
40. 

"  Inocral.  Areopag.  38, 

"  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  and  de  Rep. 


'»  Mentioned  by  Lyaiaa.  See  I 
i.  cli.  11. 

"  Hook  i.  eh.  12. 

"  Dionj-8.  Ilal.  I.ys.  p.  82,  *4, 
Sylb. 

"  Tunc.  V.  3a. 
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fp  ilSjOOQ  penons*"  are  said  to  have  been  thus  exdaded;  oonse- 
i  ^pently  not  more  than  about  9000  can  have  been  possessed  of 
,1  ttuit  sum;  in  the  time  of  Cassander  10  minas  were  sufficient 
I  qoalification  for  the  foU  rights  of  a  dtisen**:  these  rates  are  so 
low^  that  it  might  seem  preferable  not  to  consider  them  as  esti* 
mates  of  the  whole  property^  but  as  fixed  parts  of  it  with  refer- 
CDoe  to  the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  was  the  nature  of  the 
valuations  of  Solon  and  Nausinicus;  but  this  again  is  impossible, 
ma  in  that  case  too  large  an  amount  of  property  would  have 
been  requisite  to  entitle  the  possessor  to  the  rights  of  citisen- 
ahip;  we  must  therefore  consider  those  rates  as  real  valuations 
of  property^  and  suppose  that  Athens  had  greatly  declined  in 
wealth.  For  the  earlier  times  it  would  be  important  to  know 
how  much  property  qualified  a  citisen  for  admission  among  the 
5000  hoplitee  during  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred;  but 
we  only  know  in  general  that  bodily  strength  and  opulence  were 
requisite**. 

Chapter  IV, 
Approximate  Determination  of  the  National  Wealth  qf  Attica. 

Concerning  the  total  amount  of  the  national  wealth  of  Attica, 
Polybius"  gives  an  apparently  most  satisfactory  statement. 
Phylarchus  had  related  that  Cleomenes  before  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia  collected  6000  talents  from  the  plunder  of  Megalopolis : 
this  sum,  which,  according  to  Polybius,  would  have  enabled  the 
king  of  Sparta  to  exceed  even  Ptolemy  in  civil  and  military 
expenses,  our  historian  will  not  allow  to  be  correct;  at  that 
period,  he  maintains,  when  the  Peloponnese  was  completely 
exhausted,  as  much  unquestionably  could  not  have  been  levied 
out  of  it,  as  in  his  own,  when  the  country  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  yet  that  at  the  actual  time  they  could  not, 
excluding  tlie  inhabitants,  and  counting  in  all  kinds  of  furniture 
and  implements,  make  up  6000  talents :  "  For  what  historian,*^ 


"'  IJook  i.  ch.  7.  I      ••  Thucyd  viii.  SS,  couf.  07. 
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he  pruceeds  to  say,  "  has  not  related  of  tbe  Athenians,  tiiat,  K 
the  time  when  in  conjunction  with  Thebes  they  entered  upoo 
the  war  against  the  Lacedamonians,  they  sent  out  W,W\ 
soidiera,  and  manned  100  triremes;  that  having  then  drtw- 
mined  to  pay  t)ie  war  taxes  from  property  {liwA  Trit  ovoian. 
they  valued  the  whole  country  of  Attica,  and  the  houses,  and  ali 
other  property  as  well ;  and  nevertheless  the  whole  valusdon^ 
the  property  (to  avfiirav  rifitifxa  r^r  afias)  wanted  250  uf  6O0lj 
talents." 

How  Ste.  Croix"  could  imagine  that  Olynip.  103,  2  (aXi 
367)  is  here  meant,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  for  Potybiw 
points  with  sufficient  clearness  to  the  recent  valuation  made  in 
the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  Olymp.  100,  3  (b.c.  3/8).  In 
this  year  the  Athenians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Thebo^ 
after  the  attempt  of  Sphodrins  the  Spartan  upon  the  I^rontf 
had  miscarried,  fortified  this  harbour,  built  new  ships,  ai 
assisted  the  Thebans  to  the  utmost  of  their  means :  Demophi 
was  sent  to  their  assistance  with  5000  hoplitro  and  500 
cavalry;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  Diodorus  (who^ 
pursuant  to  his  UKual  custom,  does  not  mention  it  till  the 
following  year,  and  always  exa^er&tes  the  numbers),  they 
agreed  to  send  out  20,000  hoplitte,  500  cavalry,  and  200  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Callistratus : 
the  first  consequence  was  the  cession  of  the  citadel  Cadmea  to 
the  Thebans". 

A  more  exact  statement  upon  our  subject  hardly  appears 
desirable.  Polybius,  the  most  accurate  and  judicious  of  writers, 
furnishes  us  with  a  determination  of  the  national  wealth  for  a 
particular  period,  and  this  according  to  the  valuation,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  authority  of  public  documents,  which  one 
at  least  of  his  predecessors,  who  drew  from  the  fountain-head, 


**  Recherchea  Bur  Ik  Population  I  transcribed  Troin  IIupocmtioD  ia  in- 
d'Attique,  Mifm.  de  rAcod^mie,  1 48,  sorted  after  the  article  6  KomSfrriiiat, 
p.  148.  The  uate  writer  also  relies  i  and  appears  to  be  united  with  it.  Kil» 
for  the  valuation  of  6000  talents  upon  ter  had  sepatsted  them. 
Apaxiinetie«(  a  groei  emir,  the  origin  ,  ''  Xenoph.  Hell,  v,  4, 34  eqq.  Diod. 
of  which  WM  that  tbe  article  on  |  xv,  2S— 29. 
•£ni>M'x<A"i   in    6uida»    and    Fhotius  | 
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Bunt  have  in  .    Nor  can  there  taist  any  doiibt  that  he 

vieaiiB  every  sort       property;  for  he  calls  it  the  valuation  not 

only  of  the  lanos  of  all  Attica  (xApaf)  and  the  houses^  but  of 

tlie  other  property  also   {rijf  "KovKiff  oiaiof)*    Moreover^  it 

nearly  coincides  with  the  statement  of   Demosthenes,  who 

reekons  the  valuation  of  the  country  (r^fM  r^v  X'^P^^)  ^^ 

COOO  talents**,  as  also  Philochorus  in  the  tenth  book  upon 

Attica**.      Harpocration**   remarks,  that  the  word  valuation 

{rlfMlpLa)  signifies  capital;  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  the 

annual  revenue  can  be  meant,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  it 

never  amounted  to  so  high  a  sum**. 

But  however  weighty  the  character  of  Polybius,  and  how- 
ever specious  the  agreement  of  the  other  authors,  I  yet  hope  to 
bring  forward  such  powerfid  arguments  as  will  convict  this 
excellent  historian  of  error^  by  showing,  in  the  first  place,  that 
6750  talents  are,  as  may  be  collected  from  other  circumstances, 
too  small  a  part  of  the  national  wealth  of  Attica  to  admit  of  our 
•apposing  that  it  was  only  a  valuation  which  was  accidentally  too 
low,  from  the  citizens  having  concealed  much  of  their  property » 
and,  secondly,  I  hope  in  the  course  of  my  investigation  to  point 
out  how  Polybius  fell  into  this  error,  and  how  the  other  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  the  statement  which  he  misunderstood,  are  to 
be  taken. 

Property,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Athenian  law, 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  visible  and  invisible  {ovaia  (fnipepa 
and  a(f>avi)^).  The  latter  of  these  classes  included  money,  funii- 
ture,  slaves,  &c.**  The  former  included  houses  and  lands;  the 
mines  could  not  have  been  comprised  under  it,  because  no  pro- 
perty-tax or  liturgy  was  paid  from  them,  being  held  on  herit- 
able leases  from  the  state.     The  corn-land  alone  amounted  to 


•■  De  Symmor.  p.  183,  6,  p.  186,  18, 
in  Olymp.  lOG,  3  (b.c.  354). 

**  liarpocrat.  ut  sup.  In  tlie  manu- 
script of  Demosthent's,  which  Harpo- 
cration used,  it  was  incorrectly  written 
8000  talents. 

••  In  V.  TifirjfUL 

"  And  yet  Meursius  (F.  A.  p.  51), 
Petit  (Leg.  Att.  iii.  2,  3.1),  balmasius 


(Mod.  Usur.  i.  p.  28), and  even  Wink- 
clmann,  whom  Heyne  has  corrected  in 
his  Antiquarische  Aufsiitze,  i.  p.  905, 
have  thought  that  the  annual  revenue 
was  here  meant. 

*^  liarpocrat.  *A^Miv^r  ovaia  koI  ipa- 
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more  than  90<>,000  plcthra;  and  ns  a  plethron  cannot  Mlla 
luw(!iil  be  estimated  at  less  than  50  drachmas",  the  Tslue  <. 
one  it«in  woa  mure  than  7^00  talents.  If  from  this  su 
deduct  500  talents  for  the  property  of  t!ie  state,  the  ta«!di 
corn-land  alone  exceeded  hy  about  1250  talents  the  ai 
given  by  Folybius;  and  as  the  land  which  grew  corn  did  not 
compose  much  more  than  the  third  part  of  the  area  of  Atba, 
we  may  safely  add  2000  talents  for  the  rest  of  the  countrr,  U 
fur  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals  or  of  us- 
able corporations,  inclusive  of  the  demi;  so  tiiat  the  landed 
property,  taken  at  the  lowest  estimate,  amounted  to  9(MKJ  talenlL 
Moreover,  Athens  had  10,000  houses,  besides  the  buildings  ii 
the  farms,  in  the  villages  and  country  towns".  If  each  ho<m 
is  reckoned  on  an  average  at  10  minas,  which  cannot  acoonbf 
to  their  nscertained  value  be  an  over-estimate,  the  sum 
obtain  exceeds  1 600  talents ;  to  which  400  talents  luay  be  Urir 
added  for  the  buildings  out  of  Athens;  so  that  the  immoveaUt 
property  alone  amounts  to  nearly  twice  Polybius's  statemCDl. 
To  the  value  of  the  immoveable  proiierty  may  next  be  addid 
that  of  the  slaves,  who  may  be  taken  at  360,000;  and  if  t* ' 
assume  the  value  of  each  at  only  a  mina",  we  obtain  the  sum 
of  6000  talents.  The  value  of  the  horses  must  also  have  been 
considerable,  as  there  was  a  body  of  cavalry  which  consisted  of 
1300  men,  and  an  equal  number  of  servants;  and  if  we  then 
take  into  account  the  passion  of  the  young  men  for  horses,  and 
the  expenses  which  many  persons  incurred  for  these  animals, 
that  they  might  exhibit  them  at  the  sacred  spectacles  (as,  for 
example,  Alcibiades,  who  sent  seven  chariots  at  one  time  to  the 
Olympic  games"),  together  with  tlje  number  required  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  our  estimate  rather  errs  on  the  side  of  defi- 
ciency if  we  assume  3000  horses,  and  each  upon  an  average  tl 
5  minas",  which  gives  the  sum  of  250  talents.  To  these  we 
will  add  only  1000  yokes  of  mules,  at  6  minas,  together  making 
100  talents:  and  will  estimate  all  the  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  ami 


"  Bee  book  i.  ch.  IGand  U. 

'  Booki.cli.  li. 

'  Corap.  book  i.  ih.  7  nnd  '■■<• 
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^0Bh  ftt  no  1  n  250  talents.    Again^  the  money  accnma- 

^yJHed  and  leit  out  at  interest  could  not  have  been  inconsider- 
g^jUe  in  amount,  if  a  banker  like  PiLsion  bad  50  talents  of  bis 
^^Mm  placed  out  at  interest,  and  if  Lycuigus  bad  650  talents 
l^pltarasted  to  bim  in  bis  own  bouse*'.    Tben  bow  great  was  tbe 
.  Jldne  of  tbe  materials  vested  witbout  interest  in  implements  of 
'^iDldy  silver,  and  brass,  and  worked  up  in  commodities  of  various 
'yUnds?     Even  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  poet  Aristopbanes  tbe  use  of 
rLfflver  in  articles  of  furniture  was  common,  and  it  gradually 
^inereased  to  sucb  a  point,  tbat  in  order  to  lower  tbe  prices  of 
uHidi  vessek,  wben  tbe  means  of  tbe  purcbasers  bad  been 
-.  dnmnisbed,  tbe  silver  was  reduced  to  an  excessive  tbinness; 
L  whence  a  comic  poet  speaks  of  vessels  wbicb  weigbed  4  or  2 
^  dmdmias,  or  even  as  little  as  10  oboli'*.    Every  otber  descrip- 
,  tion  of  bousebold  furniture  {hrvtrkoy  cmewi)^  even  dotbes  and 
women's  ornaments,  were  estimated  at  tbe  valuation,  as  may  be 
■een  from  tbe  valuation  of  tbe  property  of  Demosthenes;  and 
this  item  must  bave  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  for  tbey 
not  only  bad  conveniences  for  lodging,  eating,  and  sleeping,  but 
in  tbe  bouses  of  the  wealthy  tbey  bad  also  establishments  for 
various  kinds  of  trades,  as  for  weaving,  baking,  &c.***     Demos- 
thenes' father  left  at  his  death  100  minas  in  furniture,  cups, 
gold,  clotbes,  and  his  wife's  ornaments,  which,  when  the  esti- 
mate of  the  son's  property  was   made,  were  included  in  the 
register  of  taxes.     The  furniture  of  another  person  was  worth 
more  than  20  minas.     The  furniture   of  Aristophanes,  which 
vras  forfeited   to   the   state,  was   sold    for   more    than    1000 
drachmas,  perhaps  at  less  than  the  half  of  its  value.     Grold  and 
clothes  in  the  dowry  of  persons  of  a  middling  rank  were  esti- 
mated at  10  minas' ^^     Alcibiades'  mother  had  jewels  worth  50 
minas.     But  without  enumerating  every  trifle,  and  passing  over 
many  statements  of  the  orators,  I  shall  mention  only  the  ships, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  have  been  inconsiderable. 

All  these  different  items  being  added  together,  tbe  national 


^'^  Dook  iii.  cli.  19. 

•»  Athen.  \'i.  p.  229,  F,  sqq. 

"^  Conf.  Xcnoph.  Oilcon.  9,  6. 


>^*  DemostlL  c.  Nicostrat.  p.  1251, 
15,  Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  boniv,  p.  C35, 
Demonth.  c.  Spud.  p.  1030,  10. 
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property,  &s  it  was  estim&ted  in  the  valuation,  cannot  he  t^a 
at  less  than  20,000  talents,  in  which  the  ntonied  capital,  anil  iG 
moveables,  with  the  exception  of  slavta  and  cattle,  havi  nv 
(lenity  been  estimated  ut  an  extremely  low  rate  at  2'ltX>  uJeiA> 
In  every  instance  indeed  I  should  make  a  higher  estimate, bittl 
have  thought  it  better  in  each  successive  case  to  tnke  the  lovBt 
whicli  could  be  thought  possible,  in  order  to  show  that  Polrtnu 
had  deceived  himself,  whatever  hypothesis  be  adopted. 

Gillies"",  who  likewise  was  dissatislied  with  the  cununoc 
acceptation  of  this  statement  of  Polybius,  thought  tlul  iht 
landed  estates  only  were  comprised  in  the  5  "50  talents,  all  odtcf 
property  having  been  so  concealed,  that  an  estimate  of  it  wu 
impossible^  but  this  directly  contradicts  the  words  of  Polybita: 
and  even  if  we  suppose  that  many  persons  concealed  a  portkn 
of  their  property,  yet  on  the  whole  its  amount  cannot  hare  beta 
considerable;  for  by  reason  of  their  Inw-siiils  and  iiihenlaiicci 
the  inhabitants  could  not  have  ventured  to  return  a  sui&Uer  sum 
than  they  possessed;  many  too,  in  order  to  appear  of  oonse- 
quence,  returned  even  more  than  they  were  actually  worth;  antl, 
generally  speaking,  the  valuation,  as  the  instance  of  Demos- 
thenes shows,  was  accurately  made.  Least  of  all  can  I  aecede 
to  the  idea  of  the  writer  just  mentioned,  that  the  national 
wealth  of  Attica  was  about  12,000  talents.  The  number  stated 
by  Polybius  is  too  small  even  for  the  landed  property  alone,  as 
this  might  he  fairly  estimated  at  12,000  talents. 

In  short,  Polybius  states  the  valuation  (rifiijfia)  of  Attica 
with  perfect  correctness  at  j/^O  talents;  but  it  is  the  %'aluation, 
not  the  valuCj  of  the  whole  property:  he  only  knew  how  much 
the  valuation  of  the  whole  property  amounted  to;  but  not 
being  aware  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  had  been  obtained, 
he  erroneously  supposed  that  it  was  the  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty. For  the  valuation  taken  during  the  archonship  of  Nan- 
sinicus  was,  as  will  be  shown,  of  a  certain  and  fixed  portion  of 
the  property,  which  was  considered  as  subject  to  taxation.  This 
portion  varied  in  the  different  classes;  in  the  first  class  a  fifth 


"'  CoMiderations  upon  tlic  History,  Manners,  and  Cliaructer  of  the  Grat^ 
p.  24. 
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put  was  taxable,  in  the  inferior  classes  a  smdto  part:  very 
inconsiderable  properties  were  doubtless  not  admitted  into  the 
"valiiation  at  all*^.  Consequently  the  national  wealth  was  fiiur 
more  than  five  times  the  valuation^  and  exclusively  of  the  public 
property^  which  was  tax-free,  may  be  estimated  at  30,000  or 
40/)00  talents:  the  annual  incomes  obtained  from  this  amount 
of  capital  were  at  the  least  double  what  an  equal  sum  would 
produce  at  the  present  time,  and  consequently  every  tax  was  at 
the  most  only  half  as  large  as  it  appears;  or  rather  even  smaller 
still,  for  the  owner  of  a  moderate  property  of  5  or  6  talents 
could  hardly  have  consumed  the  returns  from  it  upon  his  main- 
tenance, without  very  expensive  habits. 

To  the  view  which  I  have  here  taken,  nothing  can  be 
objected  but  a  passage  of  Aristophanes,  which  has  never  yet 
been  applied  to  this  subject,  in  the  Ecclesiasuso**%  which  was 
produced  in  Olymp.  96,  4  (b.c.  393).  Euripides,  probably  the 
tragic  poet  (but  not  the  celebrated  one,  for  he  was  dead  at  this 
time),  had,  shortly  before  the  representation  of  this  play,  pro- 
posed to'raise  a  property-tax  of  a  fortieth,  which  was  to  produce 
500  talents.  This  proposal  at  first  gained  him  great  popularity; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  rejection  of  the  measure,  the  cry  of 
the  people  was  tiirned  against  him.  Why  it  did  not  succeed 
we  are  not  informed ;  either  the  taxed  were  not  able  to  pay, 
Athens  not  having  as  yet  recovered  from  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  or  he  had  made  the  rate  too  high ;  in  which  respect,  how- 
ever, the  error  cannot  have  been  very  great,  for  experience 
must  have  already  taught  them  what  amount  of  property  could 
in  a  general  way  be  reckoned  upon  as  available:  the  former 
supposition  is,  therefore,  the  most  probable  of  the  two.  He 
had  evidently  estimated  the  taxable  capital  at  20,000  talents ; 
but  that  the  taxable  capital  is  in  this  case  identical  with  the 
whole  property  cannot  be  proved ;  it  may  have  only  been  the 
fixed  or  taxable  portion  of  it,  and  this  may  have  been  estimated 
differently  from  the  valuation  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus; 


'*^  Comp.  book  iv.  ch.  Oynear  the 

end. 

'<*«  Vfl.  818  sqq.     An  income-tax 


cannot  be  meant,  aa  Spanheim  de  U. 
et  P.  N.,  ToL  ii.  p.  651,  and  Bnrmann 
de  Vect.  P.  R.  V.  miiipoeed. 
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for  example,  as  in  the  valuation  uf  Solon,  which  was  so  nrruigti 
that  of  the  first  class  the  whole  property  was  peturtied,  of  At 
second  f,  of  the  third  f ;  a  regulation  according  to  whtcli,  "id 
about  35,000  talents  of  property,  it  would  be  easy  to  arrifti 
a  valuation  nearly  amounting  to  20,000  talents.  But  it  k 
to  explain  with  greater  accuracy  the  system  of  the  Attn 
valuation. 

CnAPTEH  V. 

Tfie  Valuation  of  Proper/if  in  Attica.    Early  Cona/itution,  vUli 
rtfetencv   to  the  Financial  Administration.      VaiualiiM  (^ 
Solon,  and  the  atterationii  in  it  vp  to  the  Archoaakip  ifl 
I        Nautinicus  (b.c.  378). 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  Athenian  taxes,  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  I  consider  it 
as  certain,  that  before  the  changes  introduced  by  tliis  lawgiver 
all  the  four  tribes  had  not  a  share  in  the  governing  power; 
hopletes  were  the  ruling  aristocracy;  under  them  were 
cultivators  (reXeoyTer),  the  goatlierds  (alyiKopei?),  and  the 
manual  labourers  {apydBeis)'";  the  hopletes  being  the  supreme 
and  dominant  class,  the  cultivators  paid  them  the  sixth  part  rf 
the  produce'",  the  same  portion  which  in  India  the  king 
formerly  received ;  and  these  latter  were,  like  the  penests  or 
the  clients,  bondsmen  or  thetes  in  the  original  sense  '•',  without 
any  property  in  land,  which  belonged  solely  to  the  hopletes. 
The  latter  bore  arms,  when  they  served  in  war,  and  took  th^ 
attendants  into  the  field,  like  the  Thessalian  knights ;    for  the 


A 


'"  Upon  tliese  claaBoa  see  my  Tre- 
tatx  to  the  Cal&Iogue  of  tlic  Lectures 
of  the  Univerait)'  of  Berlin,  Suinmer, 
1S12  (reprinted  in  the  Muaeum  Criti- 
cum,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOS).  I  do  not  find 
nifself  induced  to  niter  what  I  have 
there  said,  since  HUlImann  (AiifiLnge 
der  Griecbischeii  Gcscbichtc,  p.  S30 
sqq.)  has  treated  this  subject.  Nor 
can  I,  hy  my  means,  aocede  to  Ilem- 
•terhuig's    siagular     explanation     of 


rfXiovrn,  Prooeret,  Splendiia.  NomM 
of  this  kind  were  not  given  to  dbUii- 
gniah  from  'O^'Xttic,  'A/rydfi(ir,  Aiyixi- 

.  which  all  contain  sometliing  dem- 
and separate,  no  more  than  ol 

ric  was  anywhere  the  mune  of  a 
tribe  fixed  bj  the  state. 

'■  Plut.  Sol.  13, 
These  are  correctly  placed  toge- 
ther by  Diooysius  Arclueol,  ii.  p.  M, 
ed.  Sylb. 
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intenanoe  of  the  state  in  time  of  peace  Uttle  or  nothing  was 
iMoessaiy,  and  the  wars  were  too  inconsiderable  to  require  an 
artificial  structure  of  finance.    The  temples  and  priests  were 
mpported  from  the  sacred  estates^  tithes,  and  sacrifices ;   and 
the  administrators  of  justice  were  remunerated  by  gifts  or  fees 
(ffipa)  upon  each  separate  decision.    The  constitution  of  Solon 
first,  as  it  appears,  wholly  abolished  bondage,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  confounded   with  slavery:   his  laws  gave  to   all 
fireemen,  that  is,  to  all  the  four  tribes,  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, apportioning  their  rights  however  according  to  the  valua- 
tion (rifAVfjAOj  census) ;  by  which  means  the  form  of  government 
was  brought  near  a  democracy,  without  actually  being  one. 
For  Solon,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  instituted  the 
Areopagus,   placed  a  half-aristocratical  counterpoise    in    the 
opposite  scale;  and   also  by  allowing  the  fourth  class  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  assembly,  and  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction, 
but  not  permitting  them  to  fill  any  office  of  government,  he 
gave  an  influence  to  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes,  by  means 
of  which  the  constitution  was  made  to  resemble  a  timocracy,  or 
an  oligarchy  founded  upon  property.     However,  without  wish- 
ing to  develope  the  whole  system  of  Solon^s  institution  of  classes, 
we  shall  inquire  into  its  nature  in  reference  to  the  valuation 
and  the  public  serriees. 

Solon  made  four  classes  {rifi'^fiaray  riXffY^^  a  number 
afterwards  adopted  by  Plato  in  his  work  on  Laws^^*;  the 
methods^  according  to  which  they  fixed  them,  were  however 
very  difierent.  The  first  class  was  the  pentacosiomedimni ; 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  received  500  measures,  either  dry  or 
liquid,  from  their  lands,  medimni  of  dry,  and  metret®  of  liquid 
measure.  For  the  second  class  he  took  those  who  received  300 
measures,  and  could  afibrd  to  keep  a  horse,  viz.,  a  war-horse 
(i7nro9  7roX€/ii<rri7/>io^),  to  which  was  added  another  for  a 
servant,  and  they  must  also  necessarily  have  required  a  yoke  of 
animals:  this  class  was  called  knights  {l7nrrj9,  ImraZa  reXot/in-e^). 


1^  The  Utter  exprcflsion  is  used  by 
narpocration  and  8uidas  in  v.  fanr^, 


and  by  othera;   the  former  i«  very 
common. 
*••  V.  p.  744,  c.  vi.  p.  7M,  E. 
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The  third  class  are  the  zeugitee  {^evyirai),  and  thnr  vali 
is  called  the  valuation  of  the  zeugitie  (XeuyUriov  reXcv);  kf 
which,  however^  is  not  to  be  understood  a  particular  tu  vpn 
cattle  used  in  ploughing,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  aoooot 
given  by  Pollux.  Their  name  is  derived  from  keeping  t  yob 
(^61)709)9  whether  of  common  mules,  or  of  working-horKi  ff 
oxen.  Their  income  is  stated  in  general  at  200  measures  i 
dry  and  liquid  measure.  The  last  class  is  the  thetes,  vfaott 
valuation  was  less  than  that  of  the  zeugitae^**'.  '^The  pentam- 
siomedimni/'  says  Pollux,  "  expended  upon  the  public  w»l 
{avrfKiaKov  is  to  Srjfioa-iov)  1  talent,  the  second  SO  minas,  Ac 
third  10  minas,  and  the  thetes  nothing*  *^" 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  most  authentic  accordiDt 
statements.  Some  grammarians,  however,  only  mention  thice 
classes  {Tu^ei^),  and  entirely  omit  the  zeugitee**%  which  is  evi- 
dently erroneous,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  Aristotle***,  or  of 
some  grammarian  or  copyist  who  has  interpolated  the  words  in 
his  text,  which  makes  the  knights  the  third,  and  the  zeugitc 
the  second  class,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  testimonies  of  all 


'•*'  I'lut.  fc?ol.  in,  AvluTC,  in  sju'alviiii^  all  j,nvo  the  same  order,  the  latter  n- 

of  tin'   third  cliiss,  he  is   iiuulo,  hy  an  forriiijr  to  Aristotle's   State  of  Athi*t.N 

eri'or   of  the    tninscriljer,   to   Siiy,  ou  also  Scliol.  'i'hucyd.  iii.  HJ;   lli»svchiu? 

ft(Tf )oi>    i)v    (Tvi'itfKJioTepuiv    TfnaKoaiatv  (in  v.    iTnras)  is   mutilated  :    als<»,  w^ 

insteadof^mKo(r<W,a.s  Henry  Stephens  Lex.   Sc*r.  pp.  2r»0,  2GI,  267,  269.  an-i 

has    ri'^htly   correeted    from    l*ollux  :  concerning  (€\yy iatov   Pollux  viii.  13i'. 

avi'dfKJmTffxov   means   both    dry    and  132;  Suid.  Phot.  l\tym.  Lex.  Sejr.  pp. 

liquid  nie:usun' :  as,  for  examj>le,  Lex.  2VA),  261;  and  Ilesychius,     In  several 

Se^^   p.   2J)J),    in     7r€VTnK<nTiofx(^ifiuot :  of  tliese  passajjes  it  is  falsely  wriiien 

nfmruKoaia  ^(Tfta    (Tvvuyi(p(t>   ^rjfHi    Kai  ^(vyT](TLov.       That     C^iyoi     generally 

\>ypd.     Plutarch  pives  the  ri«;ht   num-  means  a  yoke  of  mules,  we  learn  fn>m 

her  in  the  Comparison  of  Anstides  and  tlie    orators,  e.  g.   Isieus    de    I)iciis)ir. 

Cato,  cap.  1,  with  the  remark,  that  the  Ilered.   p.  116,  de   Philoctem.  Ilen'd. 

means  of  individuals  were  at  that  time  p.  UO.     'J'he  Ktymologist  and  Pliotius 

Ktill  modenite.     Also  see   Pollux  vii.  in   v.   fcOyoy,    and    Lex.   Seg.  p.  2fK), 
120,  130.     Suid.  in  iinTiii  and   linTfU,  ,  when  combined,  nfer  this  expression 

Photius  in   i-mras,  wliere  in   the   first  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  animals, 

article  tTTTrc If  and   iTTTra?  are  absurdly  '^^  Pollux    is    followed    by    ixhel. 

stated  to  be  different  classes,  Argum.  Plat.  ed.  Huhnk.  p.  164. 

Aristoph.  Equit.,  Scdiol.  Plat.  Ruhnk.  "*  Ktym.  and  Photius  in  v.  f<i7iVioi', 

!>.   184,  Etym.   in  Qr^r^la,   Nicephorus  Schol.  Aristoph.  F^piit.  624. 

(ire/jor.  ad  Synes.,  Zonaras  in  v.  (k  ,  >'^  Polit.  ii.  10. 
Ti^rjfKiTcoVt   Tlarpocrjit.   in   iVTrnr,  who  , 


# 


writQrs"%  who  unwUUy  mention  the  kni^ite  after  the 
mni,  end  abore  ell  to  the  kw  which  will  be 
My  quoted.  Nor  can  any  aigoment  be  drawn  from  a  &ct 
in  an  inaoription  upon  the  Aenqpdlu^  *%  that  Anthemion^ 
■on  of  Diphiloa,  of  the  daaa  of  thetea  (AfTMedv  rtKo^)^  wna 
y  raiaed  to  the  daaa  of  knighta;  ibr  a  peraon  mif^ 
become  on  a  andden  ao  ridi  by  inheritance^  as  to  be 
from  the  loweat  into  the  second  daaa.  Suidaa^ 
aacribea  400  measoies  to  the  kni^ts,  which  appeara  to 
ti  an  error  of  the  tranacriber,  rather  than  of  the  author;  for 
jMm  adioliaata  of  Aristophanea  and  Demosthenes"*,  who  repeat 
IIm  text  of  Snidas,  only  difler  from  him  in  giving  the  ccnract 
J  awmhfii,  Tis^  SOO  instead  of  400;  therefore  Beuke  deserves  no 
'  jMsntion  when,  by  an  alteration  of  the  common  reading,  he 
widiea  to  make  Plutarch  aay,  in  the  life  of  Solon,  that  the 
^  lo^i^  had  400  and  the  aeogitB  SOO  meaanrea.  Syneaiiia"' 
^  even  caUa  the  aecond  daaa  triacoaiomedimni,  inatead  of  'the 
/   wenal  name  of  knights. 

Neverthdeas  I  venture  to  reject  the  atatement  preserved  by 
all  writers,  that  the  number  of  measures  for  the  aeugit®  was 
200,  not  however  because  it  is  incredible  that  all  were  thetes 
who  had  less  than  200  measures :  a  stronger  argument  against 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  than  the  last  would  be,  that  the 
difference  between  the  200  measures  of  the  seugits  and  the 
300  of  the  knights^  is  too  small  in  comparison  with  that  between 
the  knights  and  the  pentacosiomedimni ;  but  my  reason  for 
rejecting  it  is,  that  a  law  preserved  in  Demosthenes***  leads  to  a 
different  conclusion.  This  law  fixes  the  allowance  which  any 
person  of  the  three  upper  classes  was  to  make  to  an  heiress  in 
the  lowest  class,  if,  being  her  nearest  relation,  he  did  not  choose 
to  marry  her.  The  pentacosiomedimnus  was  to  give  her  500 
drachmas,  and  the  knight  300;  thus  both  were  to  give  the 
same  number  of  drachmas   as   they  received   measures:    the 


"*  Far  example,  Thvc.  Hi.  10. 

>»  PoQnx  Tiit.  ISl. 

"«  Schol.  AristoplL  Eqiiit.  eS4. 
Scliol.  Demoilh.  roL  ii.  p.  Sft,  ed. 
Benke. 


>*'  Do  Intomn.  p.  146,  B. 
"'  Demotth.  e.  ICaeut.  p.  1067  tqq* 
comp.  Harpocrition  in  v.  ^rff  and 
p,  DIod.  xii.  la 
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zeugites,  however,  was  to  give  only  150  drachmu.  1 
persuaded,  therefore,  that  t}ie  property  of  the  zeugitw  m\lj 
posed  an  income  of  150  measures:  whoever  had  less  tlutn  V 
measures  heloiiged  to  the  thetes :  whoever  bad  bctweee  I. 
and  300  to  the  zeugit« ;  from  300  to  500  to  the  knighU ;  tai 
from  500  and  upwards  to  the  pentacosiomedimni. 

Modern  writers  relate  with  great  complacency  the 
of  taxes  >vhich,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pollui 
classes  paid  to  the  state,  without  being  aware  of  the  absi 
involved  in  it"*.  The  question  is,  what  notion  shall 
of  these  imposts  of  a  talent,  of  30  minas,  and  10  niino 
we  to  suppose  that  they  were  a  regular  tax  which  was  paid  inlo 
the  public  treasury?  If  so,  the  annual  revenue  of  Atbot 
would  necessarily  have  been  very  large,  whereas  it  at  no 
amounted  to  more  than  2000  talents ;  unless  wc  assume  wi& 
Salmasius  tliat  Athens  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  60OO  talents,  d( 
which  2000  were  derived  from  the  sources  which  Aristophaiica 
enumerates  in  the  Wasps,  and  4000  from  the  valuations  of 
citizens;  an  assertion  which  is  too  groundless  and  absurd 
deserve  a  moment's  attention.  Or  were  those  s 
employed  for  the  liturgies?  The  expression  agrees  very  *«fl 
with  this  hypothesis,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  state  should 
have  fixed  the  exact  sum  of  money  which  each  person  wia  to 
expend  in  his  own  htui^y:  how  much  was  to  be  performed  in 
each  liturgy  was  exactly  defined,  e.g.,  how  many  singers  or 
fiute-players  the  choregus  was  to  furnish,  bow  he  was  to  main- 
tain, how  to  ornament  them,  and  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
liturgies :  to  the  state  it  was  indifferent  what  sum  each  indiri- 
dual  liturgy  cost.  One  person  might,  by  good  matiagemra^ 
supply  at  a  aniall  expense,  what  another,  from  inexperience, 
had  only  been  able  to  provide  at  a  large  outlay;  if,  therefore; 
the  government  fixed  any  determinate  standard,  it  £uled  in 
attaining  its  object;  not  to  mention  that  in  the  age  of  Sokm 
the  liturgies  could  not  have  been  so  expensive,  and  there  is  no 


,: 


"*  Alao Biidsui(de BMeet p&rtibiis 
ejut  V.  p.  530,  Giyph.)  both  npon  this 
point  uid  apon  that  of  the  valuation 
of  6000  talenta,  falla  into  gmt  confii- 


for,  perceiving   Uiat   ha  i*  at 
with  himself,    he   ■eai'dMi, 
though  nasncceaafollf ,  (or  Mme  iiijils 
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ai  to  tubaequent  limes.  Or^  httly,  shall  we  suppose 
ttattbissc  pirmsforthe  rqpiklaonof  the eiiLraiimlinary  taxes? 
Ail  extimordinary^taz^  like  the  eisphora  which  was  first  levied 
in  the  88th  Olympiad  (b.c.  428),  could  not  have  been  so  high 
ID  the  time  of  Solon,  as  the  sums  stated  by  Polluz*  Again,  the 
method  of  its  imposition  could  not  have  been  such  that  all 
persona  in  the  same  class  paid  the  same  sum,  for  example,  that 
tach  pentacosiomedinmus  contributed  a  talent,  whether  he 
received  500  or  5000  medimni,  a  regulation  which  would  have 
been  manifestly  absurd :  neither  can  we  suppose  that  all  persons 
were  excluded  from  the  payment  of  this  tax,- who  were  not  able 
to  contribute  10  minas.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  all  were 
thetes  {agnie  cenri)  who  did  not  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  10 
ndnas ;  that  10  minas  was  the  smallest  amount  of  tax  required 
of  the  citiaens,  and  this  too  from  landed  property  alone? 
Lastly,  in  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes,  it  was  never 
determinately  fixed  what  the  rate  of  contribution  was  to  be 
both  for  the  actual  levy  and  aU  future  occasions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rate  was  appointed  according  to  the  sum  required. 
If  the  amount  was  great,  the  scale  was  higher;  if  small,  it  was 
less. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  ascertain  what  this  large  tax,  of 
which  Pollux  speaks^  is  to  be  referred  to ;  but  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous  of  the  total  want  of  foundation  in 
this  account;  I  will  add  the  following  short  explanation.  In  the 
time  of  Solon  the  medimnus  of  corn  sold  for  a  drachma^ '^;  if 
the  price  of  a  metretes  of  oil  was  higher,  wine  on  the  other  hand 
was  cheaper*'';  so  that  upon  an  average,  a  measure  of  products 
of  the  soil  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  a  drachma,  llie 
pentacosiomedimnus  was  consequently  valued  according  to  his 
landed  property,  at  an  income  of  500  drachmas ;  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  a  talent  was  to  be  paid  out  of  that  sum,  which  is 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  receipts,  and  for  the  others  the  same, 
according  to  their  respective  proportion  ?  Or  is  the  seed-corn, 
and  not  the  whole  produce,  meant  by  the  500,  300,  and  150 
measures,  as  in  the  Mosaic  law,  in  which  the  rates  were  fixed 


«  Book  i.  di.  16.  »*»  Book  i.  ch.  16. 
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according  to  tliia  standard  f  Of  this,  however,  no  uiai 
author  says  one  word,  wliatcver  inaccurate  writers  on  ra 
history  may  assert ;  liquid  measures  are  moreover  cxprwJ 
included,  in  which  no  seed-corn  exists ;  and  a^in,  tliis 
of  seed-coni  would  have  been  too  considerable ;  for  in 
times,  Alcibiades,  who  was  unquestionably  a  pcntacosiomcdiii 
nus,  possessed  only  300  plethra  of  land ;  nor  cjin  any  0 
ima^ne  that  all  were  thetes  who  did  not  use  150  measures 
seed-corn  for  their  lands  ?  In  whatever  way  we  ^o6k  at  it,  til 
statement  of  Pollux  fails.  Is  it  then  to  be  absolutely  rejected! 
or  does  it  contain  a  concealed  truth  ?  Unquestionably;  but 
has  been  made  almost  indiscernible  by  a  gross  misapprel 
of  its  meaning. 

AVe  have  next  to  consider  how  Solon's  inatitutioD  of 
was  arranged  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  citizens.  As  tit 
rights  differed  according  to  the  classes,  so  did  the  burdenia 
Among  these,  the  first  was  the  obligation  to  military  service  in 
its  different  gradations.  The  thetes  were  said,  in  a  lost  passag) 
of  Aristophanes,  to  have  performed  no  military  service'",  liW 
the  liiwcst  class  of  tlie  Romans:  although  this  may  have  been 
the  case  in  ancient  times,  it  may  be  assumed,  without  hesitatifm, 
that  they  soon  served  as  light^armed  soldiers  (^friXoi),  and  u 
sailors:  they  were,  indeed,  sometimes  used  as  hoplibe  uponul 
emergency"',  as  well  as  many  even  of  the  resident  aliens;  but 
since  they  had  no  obligation  of  this  kind,  it  was  donbtlen 
necessary  for  the  state  to  arm  them  on  these  occasions.  Thocr- 
didea'"  mentions  hoplitee,  who  were  of  the  class  of  thetes,  bat 
opposes  them  to  the  regular  hoplitee,  from  the  list  (ovXtTot  it 
KaTokayov).  The  zeugitte  evidently  composed  the  mass  of 
those  who  were  bound  to  serve  as  hoplitee.  Above  them  cama 
the  knights,  whose  name  alone  shows  that  their  duty  was  to 
serve  as  cavalry,  even  if  they  were  not  at  all  times  bound  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness.     Of  the.pentacosiomedimni  m 
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■*  Inow  nothing:  but  it  is  evident  ditt  persons  of  diis  class  mast 
!C'  In  general  ye  filled  the  situations  of  commanders,  as  well  as 
■  Ait  of  trierarbh;  which  was  also  a  military  service;  the  other 
pi  Itugies  were  also  probably  perfermied  according  to  the  valna* 
t.  iio&s  of  the  classes,  although  the  distribution  of  them  is  not 
«  known.  Lastly,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  when  the  valuation 
ti  %fa8  taken,  a  scale  was  at  the  same  time  fixed,  according  to 
li  ipfaidi  an  extraordinary  tax  was  raised  whenever  the  occasion 
k  oecurred ;  but  there  was  no  rq^ular  collection  at  the  time  when 
$  these  assessments  were  made,  since  otherwise  we  should  un- 
i  j|aestionably  have  more  determinate  information  upon  that 
I  point***;  and  the  first  introduction  of  the  property  tax,  at  so 
late  a  period  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  shows  how  unfre- 
qnent  and  extraordinary  were  the  occasions  on  which  imposts 
of  this  kind  had  previously  been  levied. 

The  expression  topojf  a  vahuMom  {rtikti¥  riko^)  in  indeed  of 
90  frequent  occurrence,  that  we  might  infer  from  it  that  there 
ttzisted  a  tax  which  was  rqplarly  raised,  especially  since  the 
more  definite  expression  is  sometimes  used  of /Mryis^  the  vatuo' 
Han  qf  a  knight  w  of  a  zeuffites  {imrd&a  and  Imr^Kov  reKuify 
(evyiciov  reXeiv,  eh  iirwaSa  reXeiv):  it  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  valuation  of  the  thetes,  and  their  paying  a 
yaluation***  {OtfriKOv  riXof,  OffriKov  reKeiv)  are  also  mentioned, 
and  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  paid  no  tax,  even  according  to  the 
statement  of  Pollux.  The  poll-tax  which  was  paid  at  Potideea, 
by  the  persons  who  were  destitute  of  property*"^  was  a  mode 
of  levying  money  entirely  pectdiar  to  that  town,  and  not  derived 
from  the  mother-country,  and  was  moreover  used  only  for 
extraordinary  taxes.  This  idiom,  however,  admits  of  an  easy 
explanation ;  for  the  same  word  which  signifies  valuation,  also 
means  a  rank  or  class,  and  the  words  which  mean  to  pay  a 


1*^  Even  Dadsua  ut  sup.  p.  634,  was 
aware  that  no  regular  direct  tax  (tri- 
buhtm)  was  levied  at  Athens. 

***  See  oonceming  this  expression, 
pssrT*g  over  the  grammarians,  De- 
mosth.  c  Timocr.  p.  74ft,  13.  Isens 
de  ApoUod.  Hered.  p.  185,  an  ancient 


law  in  Demosth.  o.  Macsrt.  p.  1067, 28. 
Inscript.  ap.  Poll.  viii.  131.  Dinarch. 
c.  Aristog.  p.  86,    and    many  other 


)«7  Pteud-Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  ft,  ed. 
Bchneid. 
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valvation,  also  stand  for  merely  belonging  to  a  class'".  Boida, 
the  payment  or  performance  of  a  valuation  (reXtiV  to  rtVw; 
does  not  mean  the  payment  of  a  fixed  regnlnr  impost,  bat  tW 
fulfilment  of  all  those  duties  which  were  imposed  u|Kin  n  dto 
aceording  to  its  valuation,  particularly  military  service  tsA 
liturgies,  together  with  the  extraordinary  property  ttid 
Xenophon'"  mentions  every  expense  which  the  stat«  reqnirai 
at  the  hands  of  a  citizen,  and  which  could  oppress  hiro,  bu  Ix 
is  silent  concerning  a  regular  dnty,  although  he  makes  use  of  u 
expression  which  must  have  instantly  reminded  him  of  it,if  jbj- 
thing  of  the  kind  had  existed.  The  only  circumstance  ttul 
could  justify  us  in  considering  the  valuation -taxes  as  ordinin 
ones,  would  be  the  occurrence  of  some  passage  in  which  thtj 
are  distinctly  opposed  to  the  liturgies  and  the  exCrBordiiian 
taxes ;  hut  I  have  sought  for  one  in  vain.  Where  Antipbon'" 
opposes  the  payment  of  the  duties  [KaTartOevat  rd  reXq) 
the  choregia,  a  Mytilenffian  is  speaking  of  his  father,  who 
one  of  those  deprived  of  their  estates ;  but  these,  although 
paid   to   the  Athenians  a  rent  of  3  minas  for  each   lot'*', 


'"  Thence  < 
■oil  TtXin 
r\.  lOa  Tlienco  ri'Xoi 
i-oops,  particularly  of  c 
B  used  in  Latin  in  tl 
-rXflv  iu  Greek. 


e  same  way  aa 


'  (Ec. 


1.  2,  6,   in   a  J 


7]  aoi  jrpooT 


irav  firyaka  rtXtiVf  ImroTfto^tat  r*  (for 
the  cavalry  at  feativaU)  «al  xopTf^"' 
Kai  yujiKnmi();(iat  ical  irpoirraTtiat  (an 
obecure  expres«ian  which  cannot  sig- 
nify the  patronage  of  the  resident 
aliens,  but  may  refer  to  the  i<rriaais, 
which  waa  alao  called  <}ni\apx!a,  see 
Wolf,  p.  U>«viiL)  {»  bi  Sn  rikifios 
yinjnu,  olfl*  Srt  not  Tpii}papxiia  luaSois 
ml  lUrtJMpac  roo-aurot  aoi  rrpoara^ov- 
trtYt  Sirar  trv  ov  ptftiias  uTFoicttt.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  ""Xot  is  very  well 
explained  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  SOB,  rtXq  : 
o£  pfvov  ri  roll  nX««iit  irarn/SuXXo-  . 
fKH,  oXXi  ml  rll  dtvXafuini.  Xofiffd' 
WTiu  Kai  (Wi  ifrfprKT/Hty  npayiiari  ^  \ 


and   arfktta  of  the   t 
liturgies,  and  itakvr 

>"  De  Uerod.  csede  p.  ^U,     'Bnl 


nXqr.     CoaC  Pboi. 


iv   oiE  oiic   i<f>airfTo   £r  6  iftit  >wr^ 
roTr  S'  oXXdic  MvtiXijvoumt  SStiaw  A«- 

tUey  allowed  them  to  bold  their  land 
on   condition  of  paying  a  rent),  ovk 


tfi^  fTorpi,  ovd^   I 


"po"  avT^ 


i,6yT 


»«'    «. 


V  Knroairm  nm 


Ivitrjt  ytyirTjToi  oBrt  q 
(sic  lege)  olh-t  If  MvriXijKiiiir,  aXU 
«°^  xop'n"'"*  *X°prr"  (t^^  is,  in  th« 
island  of  Mytilene,  divided  UDODg 
cleruchi)  koI  riXri  icarrriSti  (to  tfc* 
A  thenians). 

'''  8ee  book  iiL  cfa.  IS,  conconuan 
this  individual  comp.  book  iiL  ch.  li^ 
note  422. 
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1^  pcrfbrmed  liturgies  for  their  own  oonmranity.  Agun^  the  only 
*  IWMon  which  nato  gives  in  the  Iaws  for  the  fom^fold  division 
ip  of  classes  in  his  state  is^  that  the  offices  of  government,  the 
i  liiphora  (or  extraordinary  tax),  and  the  distributions  (Siayofial), 
n  obnld  be  arranged  according  to  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  what  pur- 
r  pose  Athens  should,  in  the  early  times,  have  raised  a  yearly 
I  ttOL,  when  a  part  of  the  public  revenue,  and  particulariy  of  the 
f  money  received  from  the  mines,  was  divided  among  the  citisens. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

A  tax  according  to  the  valuation  can  therefore  be  only  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  upon  extremdyrare  occasions  under 
Sdon's  institution  of  dasses.  The  imposition  of  taxes  was  only 
a  subordinate  consideration;  the  chief  objects  were  the  obligation 
to  military  service,  the  liturgies,  and  the  apportiordng  of  the  rights 
of  government.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  how  the  scale  was 
iarranged  in  each  case  as  it  occurred,  we  must  premise  an  observa- 
tion upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  vabuUkm  (rifuffAa).  Custom 
has  comprehended  under  this  term  a  coUection  of  very  difierint 
ideas.  Every  estimate  of  the  value  of  any  article  is  so  called; 
the  estimate  of  property,  the  assessment  of  a  fine,  the  estimate 
of  a  tax;  in  short,  everything  that  is  valued.  But  a  part  of  the 
property,  which  serves  to  regulate  the  apportioning  of  taxes, 
might  be,  with  equal  propriety,  called  by  that  name.  Solon 
gave  to  each  of  the  classes,  except  the  thetes,  a  fixed  valuation, 
or  timemay  and  even  the  classes  themselves  are  so  called  {riT^ 
rapa  Tifii^/jMTa)  in  Plato  and  in  most  other  writers  who  mention 
them.  This  valuation,  which  we  will  call  the  tfixable  capitaly  is 
not  absolutely  identical  with  the  estimate  of  property,  and  is 
very  difierent  from  the  tax.  The  grammarians  had  not  formed 
any  idea  of  timcma  as  taxable  capital,  for  they  sometimes  con- 
found it  with  the  estimate  of  property;  while  Pollux  considered 
it  as  the  tax,  and  thus  fell  into  a  most  important  error.  No 
rational  explanation  can  be  given  of  Solon's  institution  of 
classes,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  direct  taxation,  but  by  embracing 
this  view  of  the  question.  Wlien  so  considered,  however,  we 
recognise  his  wisdom.  Solon  estimated  the  value  of  the  me- 
dimnus  at  a  drachma**'.    Now  if  he  had  wished  to  ascertain 
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the  landed  property  of  each  class  from  the  produce,  hii  «df 
way  would  have  been  to  consider  the  number  of  inedimiB,* 
tlieir  equivalent  in  liquid  measure,  as  the  produce  accniin^&n 
the  land,  taking  however  as  bis  standard  only  the  net  procet^ 
which  were  received  as  rent.  We  must  therefore  considcrtlM 
500,  300,  150  measures  as  net  profit,  obtained  from  «h*l 
estate  yielded  as  rent;  a  course  which  was  the  more  lutnnl, 
many  estates,  particularly  those  of  the  wealthy,  were  let  kf 
their  masters  to  thetes  or  to  bond-slaves,  as  we  are  expnalf 
informed  with  regard  to  the  thetes'".  That  the  rent  was 
puted  in  kind,  and  not  in  money,  is  what  might  have 
naturally  expected.  This  practice  indeed  frequentJjr  oeota, 
even  in  later  times;  nor  would  any  other  method  hare 
possible  at  that  period,  on  account  of  ttie  small  quantity  (T 
money  in  circulation. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is,at  what  per-eenta^tl' 
the  value  of  the  property  did  Solon  fix  this  net  produce  ?  Ww 
are  informed  that  rents  were  low  in  ancient  timeaj  so  lateM 
the  speeches  of  Isieus  we  read  of  an  estate  which  was  let  at  8  p 
cent."'  We  have  therefore  good  reason  for  assuminjj  thit 
Solon,  whose  intention  it  must  have  beea  to  encoonge  low 
rents,  took  the  net  proceeds  as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  land,  or  8^  per  cent.,  and  according  to  that  scale  fixed  the 
property  of  a  pentacosiomedironus  at  a  talent,  that  is,  at  » 
twel^  of  his  income.  According  to  the  same  calculation,  the 
landed  property  of  a  knight  amounted  to  3600  drachmas,  of  a 
zeugite:^  to  1800.  Ihe  principle  of  this  arrangement  is  ftr- 
fectly  correct;  for  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  the  incomea, 
the  less  in  proportion  must  the  state  take  from  an  equally  laigs 
part  of  the  income  of  a  citizen:  as  every  man  must  first  pro- 
vide maintenance  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  poor  an 
oppressed  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  rich,  if  they  are  taxed  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  at  the  same  rate.  Now  this  prindpli^ 
so  well  adapted  to  the  philanthropic  lawgiver,  may  have  been 
put  in  operation  by  Solon  in  two  manners;  either  by  the  infe- 
rior class  paying  a  imaller  proportion  of  their  property  than  tha 

w  Plat.  Sol.  13.  <•*  Book  L  ch.  34. 
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Tp  for  cnnipifl^  tii6  nnt  -^  pv  06iit«9  liio  Moond  x  jfct 
Ijiplvthe  liiinl  -^  per  oenM  or  by  tihe  tezable  oqpitel  being  to 

« 

iMtod^  tint  in  tbe  lower  daeaee  only  a  pert  of  tiie  properly  was 
powidered  as  tazaUe.  Hie  first  method  renden  the  ammge- 
iMnt;  difficult  and  oomidicafted;  the  odier  is  ht  more  intd* 
Mlpble:  the  goyemment  knows  the  som  totsl  of  the  tazsble 
and  the  amount  of  its  own  neoesntie%  and  it  osn  be 
at  once  what  part  of  the  tazsble  cajHtsl  mvst  be  demsnded# 
r^golation  qppesrs  to  have  been  invaiisUy  foDowed  at 
t&dienii^  after  it  had  been  once  taught  by  Solon.  The  pentscono* 
^Biidimnns  wss,  according  to  his  rq^ulstion  of  tiie  clsisetij  entered 
In  the  register  with  his  whole  productm  landed  property^  the 
Itilght  with  fiTe-rizths,  the  lengites  with  fire-ninths  of  it;  but 
in  paid  the  same  part  of  the  taxable  capital  when  a  dirty  was 
ftsqposed*  Supposfaig  thst  the  whole  Tshistion,  or  tiie  sum  of 
allthe  tszaUe  capitsls,  amounted  to  9000  taknts^  and  thst  tihe 
iiate  was  in  need  of  00  tslents^  a  fiftielii  would  hare  been 
siisedy  and  the  difimon  was  in  that  esse  msde  ss  the  following 
taUe  shows: — 


Pentaoos. 

Kniglite 
ZeagitsB 


SOOdrachnuw 
aOOdnchmas 
IftOdnchiDM 


0000  draclmias 
8600  drachniM 
1800  dxaohmas 


TuabtoOiVltel. 


0000  dndiiiiM 
3000  dndiiiiM 
1000  dndnDM 


Tuofa  50Ch. 


ISOdnchiDM 
OOdimchniM 
SOdrachmM 


A  more  beautiful  division  is  scarcely  conceivable.  It  j»hould 
be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  possible,  or  even  probable,  that 
there  existed  some  difference  in  the  amount  of  taxes  in  the 
same  class.  We  may  suppose  that,  adhering  still  to  the 
standard  of  property,  they  imposed  the  tax  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  each  class  the  taxable  capital  was  fixed  according  to  the 
same  proportion;  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table: — 
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OUmh. 

■.™ 

Un4«. 

Of  which  wu 
Tuibte. 

^SS!      JTta.*.**^ 

medimm. 

1000  dr. 

J  50  dr. 
MKIdr. 

13000  dr. 
9000  dr. 
6000  dr. 

The  «bol« 
Thu  wholo 
The  whole 

13000  dr. 

SMIOO  dr. 
0000  dr. 

MOir.     , 
ISO  dr. 
Iiodr. 

Mdr. 
BO  dr. 
eodr. 

Knighta. 

450  dr. 
400  dr. 
300  dr. 

6400  dr. 
4800  dr. 
3600  dr. 

FiVB  sUlhs 
five  uxtha 
Five  dxtha 

4600  dr. 

4000  dr. 

3000  dr. 

ZeopUo. 

350  dr. 
aoOdr. 
IfiOdr. 

3000  dr.     1  Five  nioths 
34UO  dr.      Five  muths 
1800  dr.     iFiTeomth. 

l«S81dr. 
13331  dr. 
tOOOdr. 

SUdt 
Midi: 
90  dr. 

Under  Sulon's  institution  of  classes,  the  land  in  culttntiai 
was  alone  estimated:  but  when  in  the  Pelopoiinesbin  wn  ite 
property  taxes  became  frequent,  it  was  no  longer  possible  tlol 
the  landed  proprietors  should  be  exclusively  taxed,  particuUi)} 
as  this  was  the  very  period  at  which  they  nere  in  the  most  dij- 
tressed  situation;  tlie  former  scale  bad  also  ceased  to  be  suit 
able,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  menace  in  tin 
Knights  of  Aristophanes'*'  is  not  intelligible,  unless  we  suppo« 
that  moveables  were  also  subject  to  taxation.  Cleon  tbreateu 
B  person  with  having  him  registered  among  the  rich,  in  onki 
that  he  might  be  ruined  by  property  taxes ;  and  the  proposal  of 
Euripides,  which  was  made  a  short  time  before  Olymp.  96, 4 
(B.C.  393),  to  raise  500  talents  by  imposing  a  tax  of  a  fortieth, 
is  only  compatible  with  a  taxable  capital,  which  not  only 
embraced  all  moveable  property,  but  in  which  the  rates  of  the 
classes  were  also  wholly  changed :  for  if  it  had  been  regulated 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  valuation  of  Solon,  it  would 
require  20,000  citizens,  nearly  all  of  the  rank  of  pentacosio- 
medimni,  for  the  taxable  capital  to  amount  to  so  large  a  sum: 
on  the  other  hand,  a  taxable  capital  of  this  amount  might  have 
easily  existed,  if  all  the  moveable  and  immoveable  property 
were  added  together,  and  the  taxable  part  of  it  taken  accordii^ 
to  the  principles  of  Solon. 

The  ancient  names  were  in  the  mean  time  retuned;  not 
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only  in  Oljrmp.  88,  1  (BX.Hld8)**^9wli«  die  fint  tex  was 
hvied,  but  even  in  later  timet,  ve  meietwidi  pentaoodomedinmi 
and  knights  as  distinct  imnks.  In  the  play  of  Aristophanes 
(Olymp.  88,  4,  b.o.  425)  that  bean  their  name,  tiie  knights  are 
represented  as  a  class  of  the  people,  and  not  merely  as  horse- 
men, as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes;  and  even  in 
Olymp.  93, 3  (b.o.  406)  we  meet  with  a  distinct  mention  of 
the  two  superior  ranks**^  It  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  these  classes  existed  after  the  archon- 
ahip  of  Endid  (Olymp.  94,  H,  b«o.  40S).  In  the  archonship  of 
Nsosinicns  (e.o.  878)  they  were  nnqoestionably  snpprsssed,  if 
they  were  then  in  existence.  Yet  I  am  rather  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that,  like  so  many  other  institutions,  they  were  abolished 
by  die  changes  introduced  in  the  archonship  of  Eudid.  The 
pentaoosiomedimnus  mentioned  in  Lysias***  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  times  anterior  to  Euclid.  In  Demosthmies^** 
the  four  ranks  only  occur  in  an  ancient  law,  which  was  periiqis 
still  in  force  with  regard  to  hdresses,  but  its  original  meaning 
must  have  been  altered,  and  the  names  could  only  have  refSurred 
to  new  classes  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  place  of  those 
instituted  by  Solon. 

If  any  one  passage  could  make  it  probable  that  the  institu- 
tion of  Solon  remained  until  the  year  of  Nausinicus,  it  would 
be  that  of  Isseus'^*,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '^  Apollodorus,  the 
adopted  father  of  the  defendant,  did  not  act  so  dishonourably  as 
Pronapes^  who  only  returned  a  small  valuation,  and  yet  as  if  he 
had  a  knight's  valuation  laid  claim  to  offices  of  government.'^ 
Pronapes  therefore  entered  himself  at  a  lower  valuation,  but  he 
was  a  candidate  for  offices  which  required  the  property  of  a 
knight.  At  what  time  however  he  did  this  we  know  not.  The 
orator  may  be  speaking  of  ancient  times,  anterior  to  the  year  of 


"*  Thucyd.  ill  16,  in  this  year  the 
DAines  of  the  clanes  in  question  occur. 
"^  Xenoph.  UeU.  i.  6, 17. 
"*  Uarpocrat.  in  v.  irfyrcunxTfOfic- 

"'  In  l^Iacart.  p.  1067  eq.  '  ^X^- 

'«'  l>u    ApoUod.    llered.    p.    1S5. 


Reiske  has  wholly  misniKlerrtood  this 
passage.  The  words  are,  Kai  fjjfr  mil 
aMt  *AiroKkidmpof  oi^x*  Armp  IIpo- 
pAmftt  dirr^^po^froro  §»hf  rifuifta  iMtMp^^ 
«*f  hnMa  dc  rcXAp  6p](9w  fi^Unt  riit 
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Euclii).  If  this  be  not  conceded,  I  may  assume  that  aJthoi^ 
the  ancient  classes  were  abolished  in  the  archonship  of  Eudi^ 
new  ones  were  instituted,  one  of  which  again  bore  the  geno^ 
name  of  knights,  which  was  given  to  a  class  of  the  people  ia 
many  states  besides  Athens.  It  la  to  be  also  observed,  thM 
there  ia  another  difficulty  in  this  passage,  viz.  that  a  knight*! 
valuation  was  requisite  for  eligibility  to  offices  of  goTernnienL 
According  to  the  constitution  of  Solon,  these  were  only  open 
to  citizens  of  a  certain  valuation,  and  the  thetes  were  excludot, 
as  we  leam  from  Aristotle  and  others.  The  archona,  at  the 
time  when  Ariatides  filled  this  ofhce  [Olynip.  /3,  1,  e.c.  486), 
were  still  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  pentacosiomedimni'":  hence 
the  question  at  the  Anacrisis  of  the  nine  archons,  and  in  general 
in  all  high  situations,  "  whether  the  candidate  had  the  valuation, 
or  paid  the  taxes'";"  that  is,  again,  whether  he  performed  the 
liturgies,  paid  the  extraordinary  taxes,  and  was  re^ularlv  regis- 
tered in  the  class  to  which  the  archon  was  required  to  belong- 
In  the  same  manner  it  was  necessary  for  the  treasurers  of  tbe 
goddess  and  the  gods  to  be  pentacosiomedimni***.  But  Aril- 
tides,  after  the  battle  of  Platoee,  gave  all  the  Athenians  tbl ' 
right  of  admission  to  offices  of  government'*':  and  therefore  in 
the  case  of  tliese  treasurers  we  cannot  suppose  tliat  this  reatric- 
tioii  was  owing  to  the  highness  of  their  office;  but  that,  as  the 
management  of  money  was  entrusted  to  them,  they  were  s611 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  security,  to  prove  to  a  fixed  amount  of 
propertj'.  Dinarchus  reckons  this  question  respecting  the 
valuation  among  the  antiquated  customs  of  the  state,  nor  it 
there  any  mention  of  it  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
£ubuhdes;  although  indeed  tliis  ia  not  a  conclusive  pitMrf,  for  it 
might  have  been  there  omitted  compatibly  with  the  object  of 


>«>  FluL  AriBtid.  I. 

I"  EI  t4  Tiiififid  tarur  avry,  (I  ri 
n>j)  nXti,  Pollux  viii.  86,  Diamroh.  o. 
Aristog.  p.  88,  who  p.  87,  by  iVXot  evi- 
dentl)'  meuM  the  eitraordiiwry  lax 
{tlctfiopd).  The  Mrring  in  war  is  in 
this  place  excepted  from  the  nXot, 
and  on  account  of  ill  importance  U 


particularly  inquired  after,  which  i 
not  aeem  stiange,  nnoe  the  riiiat 
determined  the  ^>eciea  of  ana^ 
from  that  it  conld  be 
whether  the  indiTJdnal  warn 
thefidd. 

'  **  Book  ii.  ch.  6. 

'"  Plutarch.  Aiiatid.  St. 
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he  8peaker'^\  Theogenes,  of  noble  birth^  bat  of  small  means, 
raa  king-archon  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes'^.  Lastly,  the 
ieedy  and  infirm  man  {aSwarof),  who  is  represented  as  speak- 
tkg  in  Lysias,  manifestly  belonged  to  the  lowest  class  of  per- 
lons  entirely  destitute  of  property,  since  he  dsims  the  allow- 
ance for  the  poor  from  the  state*^'.  This  man  neverthelesa 
isserts,  that  if  his  body  was  not  defective,  his  adversaries  would 
lot  be  able  to  hinder  him  from  casting  lots  for  the  dignity  of 
>iie  of  the  nine  archons,  and  accuses  his  fate  of  depriving  him 
>f  the  highest  honours^^*;  meaning  the  infirmity  of  his  body. 


>*»  P.  1819,  20  sqq. 
"*•  Orat.  c.  Neasr.  p.  1369,  17- 
^^  See  Lysias  ircpc  rov  advv.  p.  7'^> 
■qq. 

•^  p.  749,  Karroi  c?  roOro  ire urc i  riraj 
fi|*MV,  J  /SovX^,  rl  ft€  KuXv€i  KkrjpoikrBai 
rftr  imtta  dpx6rr»¥ ;  and  afterwards  p. 
7S0,  ov  y^  d^irov  r6v  avr^w  vyLtit  flip 
itttvpo^uvaif  a^KU(nia€<r6€  ro  M6ft€vop, 
o2  dc  (his  opponents)  ur  dbwdrop  Hvra 
ackflpoikrBai  K^Xvaovaiv,  p.  7^6,  fircidi^ 
y^,  <J  /SovX^,  tS>v  firyi<m»v  dpx&v  6 
9€Ufus»  antartprjatv  fifiiitf  and  afler- 
wiunds,  nuts  ovv  ovfc&ydciXaic^arorruyv, 
€<  rw  /mV  fcaXXioTwv  Kai  fuyiar^v  dia 
rffv  (TVfiXf>opiiy  antOTfprjfitvot  tirjv. 
Petit  iii.  2,  on  the  Uw  concerning  the 
Anacrisifl  of  the  archons  (p.  239  sqq. 
of  the  old  edition)  shows,  that  freedom 
from  all  bodily  defects  was  necessary 
for  the  office  of  archon ;  doubtless  on 
account  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  had 
to  perform.  But  it  is  singular  that  he 
did  not  perceive  that,  according  to 
Aristides,  there  might  have  been  an 
archon  out  of  every  cla««  of  property, 
and  should  imagine  that  the  law  of 
Aristidt's  was  repealed;  of  which  I  do 
not  find  any  proof.  In  ancient  times 
the  archons  were  chosen  not  by  lot, 
bat  by  cheirotonia,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  intricate  passage  in  the  ora- 
tion against  Newra,  p.  1370,  19.  [The 
author  mentions  in  the  Addenda, 
**  that  he  had  inferred  from  the  ora- 
tion against   Nespra  that   in   ancient 


times  the  aichoDB  were  ohoten  by  cfaei* 
rotonia.**  He  then  proceeda  to  say, 
that  *'it  hardly  desenres  mentioning, 
that  what  the  orator  asserts  of  the 
king'^rchon  in  the  democracy,  which 
according  to  common  report  he  com- 
mences with  Theseus,  may  be  taken 
generally  of  the  ancient  election  of 
the  nine  archons.  In  order  however 
to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  ap- 
parently inconsistent  aoconnt  of  the 
election  of  the  archons  by  lot  from 
among  the  pentaoodomedimni  (see 
above  p.  508),  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  election  of  the  archons  was 
frequently  changed  with  the  progress 
of  freedom  and  equality.  The  office 
of  king  was  after  the  time  of  Codrus 
clianged  into  that  of  archon,  by  merely 
compelling  the  king  to  give  an  account 
of  his  official  proceedings  (Pausan.  iv. 
5),  but  the  office  remained  by  inherit- 
ance in  the  royal  family  of  the  Nelei- 
dsD  or  Codridfl}.  The  next  step  was 
the  limitation  of  the  time  of  holding 
the  office  to  ten  years.  It  remained 
nevertheless  in  the  ancient  royal  family 
until  the  time  of  Eryxias,  who  was  the 
last  in  the  uninterrupted  series  of  the 
MedontidiB,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers.  The  annual 
archons  wliich  then  tocoeeded  were 
chosen  by  cheirotonia  from  among  the 
nobility,  in  which  the  ancient  royal 
family  was  included  (ipt^tfirap  f( 
VlvwarpMp  Enseb.  Clut>n.  p.  41),  of 
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which  impeded  him  from  standing  for  the  office  of  archon,  and 
not  the  want  of  property.  Accordingly  we  can  at  the  moit 
refer  the  statement  of  Isceus  to  situations  such  as  those  of  the 
treasurers,  for  whom  a  certain  valuation  was  agreeably  to  xeasoo 
always  requisite,  in  order  that  the  state  might  have  a  pledge  of 
their  honesty' **• 

Chapter  VI. 

Public  Registers  in  Attica.    Register  of  Lands.     General 

Register  of  Property. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  public  valuation,  registers  {airoypa^i) 
were  generally  used  in  Greece,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  and 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  in  different  places  were  arranged 
according  to  different  principles. 

The  method  adopted  in  Attica  was  that  each  person  valued 
his  own  property,  and  returned  the  amount;  after  which  they 
were  doubtless,  as  in  Potidaea,  subject  to  the  check  of  a  counter- 
valuation  {v7roTi/ir}ai9y^°.     In  early  times,  however,  there  «ras 

which  8oric»8  Solon  the  Codridcs  is  to  I      '*'  I  must  hero  make  an  adilitional 
bo  considered  the  lai»t  (ef.  rUitarcii.     remark  upon  the  qualification  to  puL- 
Solon.  \4y  Tjf}€6rf  opxcov;  (iif}€Tus  is  the     lie  office  arising  from  the  valuation  in 
same  x^ *poT"»'»7''<>f)'     Solon   then  sub-    reference  to  I Icrmogenes.    This  writer 
Ktituted  a  timocracy  in  the  phice  of  the    says,  {nxv.  ftrjTop.  p.  35,)  Tr^cr.-icioJT.ii 
ancient  aristcwracy,  and  from  this  time    tov  7r(ui]Tos  6  n\ov(rios  €\$poi  wr  uir:- 
eligibility   no   longer   deiKMuUHl    upon     v^yKt  vofiov,  tov  fio-oi)  nivrf  T(ikdvr^'. 
birth,     but   upon    property,    and    the     oitriav  KfKrrjfxivov  ^rj  noXirfifnOm  ^r^'f 
archons  were  chosen    by  choirotonia    X«y€ti/,    from    which     he     afttrwan]? 
(Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  0,  where  the  words    draws  farther  inferences.      Svv  ajjiin 
dpXovTcav  «t/)fo-tff  should  be  thus  under-    p.  3(»,  and  the  passiiges  of  Marcrllinits 
stood).     Cleisthenes  however  probably     quoted  by  Meursius   F.    A.   iv.     TI:i> 
chaug(?d   this   mode   of  election    into    exj>ression  Meursius  has   n-ferrtnl  i«' 
choosing  by  lot,  but  left  the  right  of    Athens,  and  converted  into  an  hi>ti»r.- 
eligibility  unchanged;    and  with    this  i  cal  fact :  it  is  however  evidontlv  a  cav 
the  arrang(Mnent  under  which  Aristides  .  supposed  by  llermogenes,  and  even  it 
held  the  office  of  archon,  and  the  case  .  in   inventing  it,   his   mind  was  inriu- 
mentioned  in  Ilercnlotus  vi.  10f>,  cor-    enced  by  some  histoncal  fact,  we  c:iii 
respond.     Lastly,    Aristides   gave  all    derive  no  benefit  from  it,  since  neiiher 
the  Athenians  the  right  of  filling  the     the  time  nor  place  of  this  occurnmro 
situation   of  archon    by   casting   lots,  ■  can  be  assigned. 

without  any  distinction  of  pro|)erty,  a  !       ''"  Soe  concerning  this   expri»»«wiiin 
right  which  the  people  had  earned  in  i  Schneider  ad  Aristot.  (Econ.  2,  ft. 
liattle  with  their  blood.]  I 
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ittle  apprehension  of  low  returns,  for  every  one  was  glad  to 
ppear  wealthy,  as  Isocrates'^*  tells  us  of  the  time  of  his  boy- 
lood,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war:  when  on 
lie  cx>ntrary  he  wrote  his  oration   concerning  the  exchange 
[Olymp.  106,  3,  b.c.  354),  the  appearance  of  riches  led  to  great 
losses;   and  although  the  concealment  of  property  might  be 
attended  with  total  ruin,  many  persons  returned  the  smallest 
amount  possible.     But  the  property  of  individuals  being  sub- 
|ect  to  reverses  of  fortune,  the  citizens  were  necessarily  often 
translated  from  one  class  to  another;  consequently  a  new  valua- 
tion was  made  in  some  states  every  year,  and  in  larger  nations 
every  two  or  four  years  *^%  and  the  translation  from  one  class  to 
another  (avacrvvra^ifiy^*  took  place.     Again,  if  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  nation  varies,  the  rates  of  the  classes,  and  the  whole 
division  becomes  ineffectual,  more  particularly  if  the  quantity 
of  gold  should  be  augmented,  for  which  reason  Aristotle  recom- 
mends the  legislator  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  whole  valua- 
tion (to  ir\r)0o9  Tov  koivov  TLfirniarosi)  with  the  rates  of  the 
classes,  and  to  rectify  the  latter  according  to  it.     Lastly,  either 
landed  property  alone,  or  sometimes  only  the  productive  land 
(as  was  the  case  in  the  classes  of  Solon),  or  property  of  every 
sort,  was  returned  to  be  taxed,'^nd  according  as  the  valuation 
was  made  upon  these  several  principles,  either  a  register  of 
lands  or  a  general  register  of  property  was  formed.     Plato  in 
the  Laws'**  proposes  two  registers;  in  the  first  place,  a  cata- 
logue of  all  estates,  and  secondly,  a  separate  list  of  every  other 
description  of  property,  in  order  that  all  disputes  on  the  sub- 
ject might  be  easily  decided,  and  be  free  from  all  obscurity. 

Besides  the  register  of  lands  Athens  had  a  general  register 
of  all  property;  the  former  was  the  more  ancient,  and  cannot 
have  been  introduced  later  than  with  the  constitution  of  Solon. 
Neither  in  Athens,  however,  nor  in  the  ideal  state  of  Plato  was 
the  object  of  this  register  of  lands  the  same  as  of  the  registers 


'^>  Isocrat  de  Antidosi,  p.   85,  sq. 

Orfll. 

»*'  AriBtot  Polit.  v.  8. 

'**  It  was  80  called  in  the  Athenian 
Kymmoriro  according  to  Saidas,  ncc 


Lex.  Seg.  p.  184,  31,  Zonaras  p.  186, 
Harpocration,  Suida8,aiid  Zonarua  (p. 
206,)  in  V.  ciMurvyrri^r. 
'**  V.  p.  741,  c  p.  746  A. 
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of  mortgages  in  use  in  Germany;  for  it  cannot  be  proved  tint 
at  Athens  the  debts  upon  landed  property  were  entered  in  a 
public  book,  but  the  creditor  was  ensured,  if  he  required  it,  by 
piltara  or  tablets  (a-r^Xai,  opoi)  set  up  on  the  boundary  oif  Ow 
mortgaged  estate.  In  no  place  but  Chios  do  we  hear  of  rio- 
ters of  debts'".  Tliere  could  have  been  no  inducement  to  enter 
the  property  of  the  state  in  the  register  of  lands;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  property  of  other  corporations,  particularly  of  dM 
demi,  and  at  least  of  such  temples  as  were  only  small  corpotfr 
tiona  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  state,  were  neceaaariljr 
included  in  it;  for  the  property  of  corporations  was  always  tax- 
able according  to  its  proper  scale  (at  least  about  the  It  4th  or 
1 15th  Olympiad)'"  upon  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes. 
The  mines  were  also  a  part  of  the  public  property,  which  ynstt 
granted  in  perpetual  lenses;  consequently  these  too  could  not 
have  been  entered  in  the  register  of  lands. 

The  formation  as  well  as  the  custody  of  this  register  ]>t»« 

^b•bly  belonged  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  to  the  forty-dgfat 
teucrari,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  collection  of  the  tues 
{tur^paiy" ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  duty  of  these  offieen  to 
collect  the  taxes  imposed  according  to  the  valuation,  on  thoae 
rare  occasions  when  in  the  ancitnt  time  of  Athens  it  was  necc*> 
sary  to  reaort  to  this  method  of  rusing  money.  When  they 
were  replaced  by  the  demarchs,  the  latter  made  the  roisters  oi 
the  landed  estates  in  each  demua"*.  From  a  false  reading  in 
the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes,  by  which  the  word  debtt  has 
been  substituted  in  the  place  of  lands,  it  might  appear  that  the 
demarchs  entered  the  latter  in  the  register;  but  nothing  hither 


"*  Ptend-Arirtot.  <£eon.  ii.  11. 

"*  'Air4  ri*  x'V'*"  ^^  n/i^/uiTos, 
Cofp,  Intcript.  No.  103.  Above,  b. 
iii.  note  A.  (Alao  in  another  inacrip- 
lioa,  coDlaining  a  lease  b;  an  AtUo 
deiniu,  ill  OljmpL  108,  4  (b.c.  346),  tar 
Tu  tlaifxifiii  vvip  rov  >;«ipLov  yiyrtfrai  lit 
t4>  irAiv.     Ibid.  No.  93.— Tmrti..J 

>*)  Baiych,  in  t.  rmiAapat. 

"*  BarpoonL  in  t.  Uniapxpi :  oSrw 
ii  rit  Anypai^is.  hmoOwrtt  nw  Juwry 
(1.  A>  JnivTv)  i^/Uf  x^pitir:  thence 


awpooAimfiitir 


Suidas,  who  reada  n 
Ttf  0qftf>  xw/Niw  1  he 
because  i»  tbb  likewise  wanting  in  tha 
manuBcript  which  he  naed.  The  BdM>- 
liaat  to  Aristoph.  Nab.  37,  baa  a  blat 
reading  :  ol  9(  Hifiapyat  oEroi  roc  dw- 
ypapit  nrwoirrro  rm  n  inwrf  ^VT 
XP<3i» :  who  must  have  tnnacribed  it 
(rom  an  indistinct  MH.  of  some  Lexi* 
con,  and  probably  from  Harpoa«tiia, 
whoM  wotd*,  with  the  e 
this  error, 


i 


T 
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■ 

^||i  known  from  any  other  paasage,  of  registers  of  debts  bdng 
l^lsept  in  the  demi;  and  even  if^  as  is  stated,  the  demarch  as  an 
jl^^fsffioer  of  police  put  the  mortgagees  in  possesnon'**,  no  frurtber 
H^^Bferenoe  can  be  drawn  from  this  circttmstanoe.  The  demar^ 
|g  ]Md  no  concern  with  debts,  except  that  he  enfinroed  the  pay- 
li>«MBit  of  the  debts  owing  to  the  demns'**,  and  mig^t  have  been 
^  jMBployed  for  the  collection  of  monies  whidh  individaals  owed 
:tothestate'«'. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Tal  r  *  of  property  v 

introduced,  and  on  this  the  va       i  m        of  Na      nic 

.was  foundedi  in  which  the  02  it  of       »perty         p     - 

Bised  to  a  great  extent'*',    lie  n  '  0     ip 

Jbuids  and  houses,  but  all  iplo^       a  ^       ca|     1, 

■laves,  raw  and  manufiustu  ;        1,      tie,  fi    d- 

tore,  in  short  all  money  and      \    y^s     r    1  » as 

may  be  esnly  seen  by  coi  pi        ty        by  ] 

.thenes  the  fitther'^,  with  t      val  »         1  pn        y. 

It  is  evident  that  the  res         ali<  ire  «     •  ed  in 

ngister,  although,  with  the  excepti<  pro3    li  a 

they  were  not  included  in  any  register  of  landed  property;  1  b 
they  were  undoubtedly  entered  in  a  separate  raster,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  symmoriaB  of  the  property  taxes 
were  introduced,  the  resident  aliens  composed  separate  sym- 
morice*:  for  they  were  taxed  upon  a  different  scale  from  the 
citizens. 


*^  lUrpocrat.  Said.  Ilceych.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Lex.  Scg.  p.  242. 

'•*  Ikwkiu  ch.  3,iii.ch.2. 

'*'  It  is  to  be  olmerved  also  that  Ihc 
demarch  had  tho  duty  of  delivering  in 
an  account  of  the  property  of  public 
debtors  with  rcferonce  to  ^the  confisca- 
tion. Etym.  in  v.  drffuipxpt :  *Airc- 
ypax^ftro  ra£  owriat  iKoar^  frp6r  r& 
6flfi6aia  ^Xij/iom,  conf.  Lex.  Seg.  p. 
i37.  Zonaras,  p.  4S4,  who  goes  upon  the 
authority  of  Chrysippus.  The  Lex.  Seg. 
is  more  explicit  p.  1 1 9,  in  v.  oiroypd^iy: 
Tov  fjJf  /3ovXo/Af  rov  txru^Uf  t6  itfikriiJta, 

^fiopxot  <rvy  roU  fiovXivraU  rovroir  I      *  See  below,  note  99S. 

2  L 


cloirparrci  xai  anoypa<l>€T<u  avrov  n^r 
owriaif  k£U  crr^'Vpuifci.  Ktd  touto  naXci- 
rm  awoypdtfHtp,  In  the  mean  time  it 
is  well  known  that  any  other  citizen 
was  free  to  do  tho  same,  and  tho  de- 
march  probably  had  only  to  perform 
this  duty  if  no  other  person  took  it 
upon  himself. 

**'  Out  of  many  pa— gcs  only  comp. 
Ismns  de  Apollod.  Ilered.  p.  187,  do 
Dicseog.  Hered.  p.  110,  111,  iCsch.  c. 
Timarch.  p.  117.' 

^'  Demosth  e.  Aphob.  i.  p.  810. 
Concerning  slaves  see  IsocraL  Timpex. 
25.    Of  cattle  it  is  erideni. 


S14 


■  (iKoteTefi*. 


mesvncl 
pudtual 
tnoroUtl 


It  deserves  a  iwrticiilar  cousideration  how  the  dowries 
entered  in  the  register  of  property,  and  who  it  was  that  paid 
for  them;  they  composed  a  considerable  part  of  the  tnoniiib 
property,  even  with  poor  people  they  amounted  to  10,  20,18^ 
25  minas,  not  unfrequently  to  30  (which  sum  the  state  gan  to 
the  daughters  of  Aristides),  and  even  to  40,  50,  60,  80,  10U,« 
120  minas'".  The  daughter  of  Hipponicus  received  10  talnf 
at  her  marriage,  and  10  others  were  promised  her.  Yrt. 
according  to  Demosthenes'",  an  Athenian  seldom  ga%-e  so  mndi 
as  5  talents,  which  sum,  however,  Pasion's  widow  asicerud  iW 
she  brought  to  Phornjion.  Dowries  of  5  or  lO  talents  ii 
Ltictan"'  and  the  comic  poets  must  be  ascribed  to  thelibcnl 
donations  of  comedy.  If  it  is  considered  that  generally^ 
husband  was  obliged  to  give  security  by  a  pledge  for  the  dowry, 
when  it  was  made  over  to  him'*',  and  that  the  person  who  heU 
the  security  used  to  receive  the  income  arising  from  it,  it  mij 
be  thought  that  it  was  the  kinsman  who  endowed  the  wife,  awl 
not  the  husband,  who  paid  the  tax  for  the  dowry.  But  this 
view  of  the  case  is  untenable.  The  very  reason  why  the  hm- 
band  received  the  dowry  was  that  he  might  have  the  usufruct  of 
it;  if  it  was  not  made  over  to  him,  he  received  the  interest  from 
it'";  if  then  he  gave  a  security  for  it,  the  interest  of  this  secu- 
rity he  must  have  still  retained,  and  therefore  have  paid  the  tax 
for  the  dowry.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  which  tie 
dowry  bore  to  the  property  of  the  son.  If  the  mother  lived 
after  the  death  of  the  father  in  the  same  house  with  the  son. 
the  law  was  that  in  case  of  the  avriSoaiv  or  exchange,  the  do<n7 
followed  the  property  of  the  son"';  consequently  it  belonged  to 


"*  IssBUB  de  CiroB.  Hored.  p.  199, 
de  Ragn.  Hered.  p.  293,  de  MenecL 
H«red.  p.  21S,  213,  ed.  Orell.  EpUt. 
Plat.  xiii.  p.  301  £,  Grot.  c.  Nesr.  p. 
1368,  9,  Lys.  Apol.  pro  Klantith.  p. 
lift,  Deinoath.  c.  Bpud.  p.  10S9,  24, 
lueuB  de  Dicffiog.  Uered.  p.  104,  Lys. 
c.  Diogit.  p.  896,  897,  Demoslh.  c. 
Aphid),  i.  p.  8U  sqq.  c.  Onetor.  i.  ii. 
jMiLia.  e,  Bomt.  de  Dote,  p.  1009, 28. 
c.  Aplioli.  de  SUm  Totiin.  p.  866,  IS, 
c.B<Mt.  dsDoM,  p.l0lB,2.<l,c.  Aphob. 


i.  p.  834,  13,  ii.  p.  840,  13  aqq.  Con- 
ceToiag  Aristides'  daughters  bm  book 
ii.  ch.  18. 

I"  C.  Stophan.  p.  1110,  4,  p.  IJM, 
2,  p.  1113,19. 

'**  Dial.  Meretr.  4. 

"'  Harpocrat.  io  v.  (nroriii^/io.  Lei. 
Seg  p.  2111. 

'"  Demoath.  c.  Onetor.  i.  p.  8tMt  4 

"*  Drat.  c.  Phnnipp.  p.  I04J,  !•- 
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taxable  property  of  the  son.  In  like  maimer  in  the  esti* 
of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  amoonting  to  15  talents, 
rMaobrding  to  which  his  Taluation  was  fixed,  the  dowry  of  the 
■isnolher  was  indoded"*. 


■I  Chaptbb  VII. 

The  Valuaium  in  the  Archoneh^  o/Nauiinieui  (b.c.  378). 

'  Aftbb  these  observations  upon  the  different  rq;isteTS  of  pro- 
^  party,  we  come  to  a  new  Taluation  made  in  Olymp.  100,  S, 
■    during  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (b.c.  378);  oonceniing 
^    whidi,  although  a  point  of  the  first  importance  in  the  Athenian 
Bjstem  of  taxation,  we  have  nothing  but  obscure  and  uncon- 
nected accounts,  like  the  legends  of  m3rthical  history.    Nerer- 
thdess,  by  a  comparison  of  the  scattered  information  now 
extant,  although  there  appear  at  first  to  be  some  contradictions 
in  the  statements,  it  will  nevertheless  be  found  that  the  question 
sidmits  of  historical  precision. 

At  the  banning  of  the  investigation  I  will  set  down  a  pas- 
sage from  the  oration  against  Aphobus,  in  which  Demosthenes, 
in  order  to  prove  that  his  father  had  left  him  a  considerable 
property,  makes  use  of  the  following  words:  ''My  guardians 
returned  me  to  the  symmoria  as  contributing  500  drachmas  for 
every  25  minas,  as  much  as  Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon  and 
those  who  had  the  highest  valuations  contributed;''  a  declara- 
tion which  is  several  times  repeated,  but  in  rather  a  concise 
manner,  and  expressed  in  less  accurate  words*'*.     From  this 


'7*  gee  above,  chap.  3.  I  rfiaaf,  ovk  cVi  fiucpoU  ryifffiafruf,  iiXX' 

'"'  C.  Aphob.  i.  p.  815,  10,  Eh  yhp  '  cVl  TfjkiKoxjroity  wrrt  Kara  rits  wivrt 
ri)r  ovfAfiopiaw  virip  ipov  avp€ra(airro  I  Kal  cuecKri  /mi£  vtyraKoaiat  ^loifiipttw, 
Kara  rat  wivrt  xoi  tUwri  fji^as  ntwoKo-  ^  C.  Aphob.  de  Fals.  Tesiiin.  p.  862,  7» 
alas  d/xi^M^^  tl(r<l>4p€tVf  Saomrtp  Ti/io-  |  "Ori  frtyTtmaiitKa  rakditrmw  ovviat  fioi 
Bw£  6  K6¥iavot  Ka\  ol  rh  iiiytara  Kturrf-  learaXci^^/oi/ff  r6¥  ftiw  o&or  ovk  tfiur- 
/Mvoi  TtfirnAora  tlat<f>«poy*  it  p.  836, 25,  ^tMTc,  dUa  8*  Inf  furh  r«y  ovytinTp6' 
'Ert  8€  Koi  aMs''A<f>ofiot  fitrh  r&v  crv-  |  irwr  dcaycip^af  wp6s  fiiwr^v  atfiftopiap 
v€WtTp&K^t¥  rj  iroXfi  T^  frX5^  rw  '  vwip  waMt  3yrof  tftov  wtrrt  fiwat  awrt- 
«miXfi^'yrMrxP7/Mn-(ttv  c/i^ovcf  riroi-  nSfor^  MW^p^w^  Svw  wtp  TifMtos  6 
ifOfP,  i^fi^M  fit  rrjs  avfifiopias  Korwr-  '  K6mm>t  Koi  ol  rA  piywra  KtKnuuvoi 
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statement  it  has  been  inferred  that  tlie  giiartlians  of 
tbenes  returned  as  a  property  tax  {flvifiopa)  either  the  fifth 
of  his  property,  or  the  fifth  |}art  of  his  yearly  income"'.  Iht 
former  upon  a  superficial  view  might  appear  to  be  the  mc«iiii( 
of  the  passage;  the  latter  is  wholly  devoid  of  all  foundation,  (> 
the  orator  speaks  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  ]jropcrty,  and  nirt^ 
the  income.  The  time  moreover  in  which  this  tax  may  \t 
supposed  to  have  fallen,  has  heen  fixed  at  about  the  lOSil 
Olympiad,  the  orations  against  Aphobus  hai-ing  been  spoba, 
in  Olymp.  104,  1  (ii.c.  3C-i).  But  this  is  incorrect.  Demo*' 
thenes  epeaks  of  the  contribution  to  the  symmoriee  as  hann| 
been  made  by  his  guardians,  at  a  time  when  his  property  s^ 
amounted  to  15  talents,  which  could  only  have  been  the  caaen 
the  beginning  of  the  guardianship.  If  tlie  return  had 
place  later,  they  could  not  have  rated  it  so  high,  since  titsj 
gradually  either  squandered  away  the  property,  or  got  frautWt 
lent  possession  of  it.  Moreover  Demosthenes  was  for  ten 
of  his  minority  the  leader  of  a  symmoria"',  viz.,  of  a  symmori* 
of  the  property  taxes,  and  not  of  the  trierarchy,  for  orphans  diil 
not  serve  any  trierarchy:  and  in  the  second  oration  against 
Aphobus  he  expressly  speaks  of  being  leader  of  a  symmoria  of 
tlie  property  taxes  during  his  minority.  Now  Demosthenes' 
father  died  when  his  son  was  seven  years  old;  the  son  vu 
bom,  according  to  tlie  correct  statement  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators  and  in  Photius,  in  Olymp.  98,  4  (B.C.  38/1),  duril^ 
the  archonship  of  Dexithcus,  and  not,  as  is  supposed  byothei^ 
in  Olymp.  99,  4  (h.c.  381)'".  Consequently  the  son  lint 
became  an  orphan,  and  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  gaardians,  in 
Olyrop.  100,  j  (B.C.  377)>  at  the  same  time  also  he  became  the 
leader  of  a  symmoria,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  ten  years. 
This  return  made  to  the  symmoriee  coincides  therefore  exactly 
with  the  period  at  which  the  valuation  in  the  year  of  Nausinictu 
had  been  just  taken,  and  it  is  to  this  impost  that  the  statement 
of  Demosthenes  evidently  refers. 


Tiitqiiafattiri<lMpoy  xpi^vvSiroiTinrTOV  |        '"  Herald,  vi,   I,   7.      Wolf,  p,  BO, 
ri*  JCP'll""'''  ravra  mrpoiriCaat,  inrlp     porlicuUrly  in  note  HO. 
£r  n)XiKavTJir  aMt  iia^par  ii^lvaiv         "'  Deiiiosth.  in  Mid.  p.  66ft,  IS. 
-ilmpiptit;  *c  <      "■  8oe  Wolf,  p.  03  Bq. 
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^  But  who  can  imagine  that  at  that  time,  or  indeed  in  any 
%tate,  and  at  any  time,  a  property  tax  of  20  per  cent,  was 
-jevied!  If  such  an  event  occurred  frequently,  the  property  of 
'the  citizens  must  in  a  short  time  have  either  been  entirely  anni- 
I,  or  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount,  as  was  actually  the 
in  Syracuse,  during  the  reign  of  Dionysius,  who  in  five 
'years  nearly  reduced  the  citizens  to  indigence,  by  means  of 
taxes''^.  Without  therefore  stating  those  conclusions  which 
the  reader  himself  will  be  able  to  deduce  from  what  follows,  I 
only  remark,  that,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians 
did  not  willingly  pay  large  property  taxes,  and  that  an  immense 
sum  would  have  been  raised  if  the  tax  had  been  a  fifth  part 
of  the  property;  whereas  that  imposed  in  the  year  of  Nausi- 
nicus  did  not  produce  much  more  than  300  talents* '*• 

Demosthenes,  in  fact,  returned  to  the  symmoria  a  fifth  part 
of  his  whole  property  {etcri^epev  els  r^v  avfjLfioplav),  which  he 
inaccurately  caUs  to  contribute^  or  to  pay  taxes  {eicr^ipetv)^  the 
sum  returned  was  not  however  his  tax,  but  his  taxable  capital 
(rlfjLfffjLa):  "  for  a  property  of  15  talents,**  he  says,  "  the  taxable 
capital  or  the  valuation  amounts  to  3  talents:  a  tax  of  this 
amount  is  what  I  ought  justly  to  have  paid;**  i.e.,  whatever  was 
the  proper  per-centage  of  this  sum^".  The  valuation  {TlfirjfjLa) 
is  here  accurately  distinguished  from  the  property,  and  just  as 
distinctly  from  the  tax.  For  how  many  taxes  did  Demosthenes 
pay?  His  guardians  had,  according  to  their  own  staten^nt, 
paid  18  niinas  in  the  ten  years  of  their  guardianship  for  extra- 
ordinary taxes*"':  therefore  the  taxes  of  these  years  amounted 
altogethery  and  not  merely  for  one  year,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the 
valuation,  or  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  property. 


'^*  Aristot.  Polit  V.  11.  \  TTii  ovulai  flfT<^p6iuvov  irap*  iKcurroVy 

•'•  Deniosth.  c.  Amirot.  p.  (JOG,  27.  for  example,  in  Phutius,  p.  433,  ed. 
''*  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  .  Leips. 
the  wonls  in  the  first  HiK'iH.'h  against  |  '""  C.  Aphob.  i.  p.  825,7*  El<T<f}opas 
AphubuM,  p.  Rio,  2G.  A^\ov  fiiv  toiwv  I  S* €i(rtvrfuo)^iV(u\oyt{opT(u  dvolvitovaas 
Kiii  €K  TovTtoi/ iorl  TO  7r\^6os  TTJs  ovaiaS'  \  itKoai  fiuas-  I  may  remark,  by  the 
ir€yT€Kai^€K(i  TaKtivrtov  yap  rpia  niXavra  way,  tliat  in  the  accounts  of  the 
rifuitin.  TuOrrjv  rj^iovv  €la<^ipfiv  rf)v  gnanlianH  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
(ia<f)opdy.  It  is  to  this  that  the  useless  regular  |»a}'mcnt  of  a  duty  according 
iiiteri)retation  in  the  grammarians  re-  to  the  valuation  (rcXof) ;  a  strong  proof 
fere,  tliat  rlprjpa  was  also  calletl  t6  €k    that  no  such  tiling  existed  at  Athens. 
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Frtim  this  simple  explanntioii  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  v»i» 
ation  taken  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus,  the  principlt 
Solon's  valuation  was  followed  in  three  points,  viz.,  in  the 
tration  of  the  property  itself  [oiaia],  the  taxable  part  of  it,« 
the  valuation  {Tifitj fio),  and,  lastly,  the  tax  fixed  tttrtirdini  Ij 
the  valuation  {fivifiopa  in  the  limited  sense).  TTie  euhaiuz 
the  property  was  obtained  by  a  valuation  of  all  moveaMei  mt 
immoveables;  the  valuation,  or  the  taxable  capital,  wa 
certain  part  of  this  general  census,  and  in  the  highest 
to  which  Timotbeus  and  Demosthenes  lielonged,  was  the  fiBi 
part;  in  the  others,  however,  it  was  a  smaller  portion;  for  D* 
mostlienes  expressly  says,  that  only  those  who  had  the  higbnl 
valuations  were  rated  at  500  drachmas  for  each  2a  minas.  I( 
for  example,  we  reckon  four  classes,  the  ^'aluatioii  of  the  seooad 
may  perhaps  have  been  one-sixth  of  the  property,  of  the  tiaii 
one-eighth,  and  of  the  fourth  one-tenth,  in  order  that  the  poof 
might  be  taxed  in  a  fair  proportion.  It  should  be  also  oU 
served,  that  those  persons  in  the  same  class  whose  property 
different  did  not  contribute  an  equally  high  valuation,  but  only 
the  same  part  of  their  property;  in  the  first  class  it  was  5  for 
every  25  minas;  thus  the  possessor  of  15  talents  contributed  3, 
of  25  contributed  5,  of  50  contributed  10;  for  the  reason  that 
the  estimate  of  the  whole  property  of  Demosthenes  amounted 
to  3  talents  was,  that  for  25  minas  5  was  in  his  class  the  rate  of 
the  taxable  capital.  But  of  the  taxable  capital  each  [jerson  paid 
the  same  part,  whenever  any  tax  was  imposed;  and  how  larce  » 
part  was  to  be  taken  could  he  easily  determined,  as  the  aum 
total  of  all  the  valuations  was  known,  which  in  the  aarcbonshqi 
of  Nausinicus  amounted  to  5750  talents. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear,  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  four  classes,  and  in  the  second  one-sixth,  in  the  third 
one-eighth,  in  the  fourth  one-tenth,  as  the  portion  on  which  the 
tax  was  imposed :  farther,  as  the  least  property  from  which 
taxes  were  paid,  25  minas;  so  that  the  latter  is  the  lowest 
estimate  of  property  in  the  last  class ;  as  the  lowest  estimate  in 
the  third  class  2  talents,  in  the  second  class  6,  in  the  first  12; 
which  are  arbitrary  assumptions,  except  that,  as  we  shall  remark 
below,  25  minas  were  probably  taken  as  the  lowest  property 
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^hich  was  subject <o  taxation.  If^  then^  a  twentieth  was  to  be 
i^raised,  the  tax  would  have  fallen  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
^lloTi-ing  table : — 


First  of  12 
talento  and 
over 


Second  of  6 
talents  and 
over,  under 
IS  talents 


Third  of  a 
talenu  and 
over,  under 
6  talents 


Fourth  of 
25  minas 
and  over, 
under  2 
talento 


Property. 


500  talents 

100  talents 

50  talents 

15  talents 

12  talents 


II  talents 

10  talents 

8  talents 

7  talents 

6  talents 


5  talents 
4  talents 
3  talento 
2i  talento 
2  talento 


1|  talents 

1   tolent 

45  minas 

30  minas 

25  minas 


Of  which  wai 
Taxable. 


One  fifth 
One  fifth 
One  fifth 
One  fifth 
One  fifth 


One  sixth 
One  sixth 
One  sixth 
One  sixth 
One  sixth 


One  eighth 
One  eighth 
One  eighth 
One  eighth 
One  eighth 


One  tenth 
One  tenth 
One  tenth 
One  tenth 
One  tenth 


Taxable  CapiUL 


100  talento 

20  talento 

10  talento 

3  tolento 

2  taL  24  min. 


Propcrtjr  Tucof 
One-Twontieth. 


I 


5  talento 

1  talent 

30  minas 

9  minas 

720  drachmas 


1  tal.  50  min. 
1  taL  40  min. 
1  tal.  20  min. 
1  tal.  10  min. 
1  talent 


550  drachmas 
500  drachmas 
400  drachmas 
350  drachmas 
300  drachmas 


37 1  minas 
30  minas 
224  minas 
18f  minas 
15  minas 


1874  ^nch, 
150  drach. 
1124  drach. 

93f  drach. 

75  drach. 


900  drachmas  ' 
600  drachmas 
450  drachmas 
300  drachmas 
250  drachmas 


45  drachmas 
30  drachmas 
224  drachmas 
15  drachmas 
124  drachmas 


An  arrangement  such  as  this  cannot  be  considered  as  very 
skilful  for  a  state,  in  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  many  experiments  might  have  been  made  as  to  the 
collection  of  property  taxes:  the  mismanagement  of  its  finances 
must  not,  however,  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  political  know- 
ledge, but  to  the  endeavours  of  the  government  to  eflFect  more 
than  it  was  able ;  while  the  passions  of  individuals  and  of  the 
populace  interrupted  the  most  beneficial  measures,  and  the 
whole  state  was  frequently  blind  to  its  real  interest;  at  the 
period,  however,  of  this  valuation,  there  was  no  want  of  good 
intentions  either  in  the  Athenian  state  itself  or  among  foreign 
powers  towards  it. 
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Chai'teb  VIII. 

iVJial  2»'oportioH  of  tlie  Proptrly  and  the  V'aiuatimt  K<ati(fd| 
09  an  Extraordinary  Tax,  in  the  year  of  NoHaitdcnt. 

Since  in  tlie  two  valuations,  concerning  which  nomc  s^' 
ciently  accurate  accounts  are  extant,  that  of  Solon  in  'it 
46th  Olympiad,  and  that  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  iu  tto 
1 00th  Olympiiid,  a  distinction,  as  has  bet^n  already  shown, 
rnadc  between  taxable  capital  and  pro]jerty,  we  may  infer  tlal 
this  vas  a  fixed  principle  at  Athens,  and  that  the  rate  uf  dm^ 
was  the  only  thing  that  varied.  If  in  Olymp.  88,  I  (n.c.  4!^ 
the  total  of  the  taxable  capital  of  Attica  was  that  which  Euri- 
pides assumed  as  the  basis  of  his  proposal  for  the  levying  oft 
property  tax,  viz.,  20,000  talents,  the  first  jiropertv  tai,  v 
Thucydides  states,  must  have  been  a  100th  {iKaTotrriD,  sinnil 
produced  200  talents,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  CBlcuiatcil  1^ 
Euripides  to  produce  500  talents  was  a  fortieth  (reaaatpaKaTr^ 
In  the  Ecclesiazusffi  of  Aristophanes"*,  which  was  acted 
Olymp.  U6,  4  (n.c.  VJi),  a  5U0th  {-rvevraicoatoarii)  is  meiitioned: 
this  was  probably  a  small  property  tax  levied  at  that  time  m 
order  to  meet  the  public  expenses,  and  its  h^hest  produce 
could  not  have  exceeded  40  talents.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  taxable  capital,  if  it  really  amounted  to  so  high  a  sum,  came 
much  nearer  to  the  whole  property  than  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinicus,  since  in  that  year  it  amounted  only  to  5750  talents. 
Demosthenes"',  estimating  the  taxable  capital  in  round  num- 
bers at  6000  talents,  reckons,  according  to  this  new  method  iA 
taxation,  the  100th  at  60,  and  the  50th  (ttci/t^i^koot^)  at  120 
talents.     "  Shall  1  suppose,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "that  you  will 


'"  Vb.  999.  Although  ihis  passage 
IB  extremely  obscure,  the  reading 
unquestionablj  correct :  EI  fii)  ri 
inuY  Ttiy  ntyraitoijuHrniv  KariBrjKnt  i 
nikii,  and  ran  irar,  wliich  woa  pro- 
posed by  Tyrwhitt,  U  liiglily  abe 
In  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  uf  ihcee 
yitstia,  Bometliiiig  appears  to  be  waut- 


JDg  to  us  fmni  tbc  Adieniaii  latr,  opm 
which  the  coDcluEJon  is  founded  whidt 
Aristophanes  supposes  tbc  yoang  tnaa 
to  draw.  I  have  intentionally  omitted 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  interpretatioD 
of  tbc  scbuliast. 

'"  Ma  Symmor.  p.  Iflj,  IS. 
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Mitribute  a  twelfth   {Smietcdrrf),  which  would  produce  500 
alents  ?   but  a  tax  so  high  as  that  you  would  not  endure/' 
fhom  this  passage  it  is  plain  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Athe- 
at  that  time,  never  taxed  tfaemselYes  so  high  as  a  twelfth 
of  the  Taluation,  which,  however,  for  the  most  wealthy 
^Mdj  came  to  1}  per  cent,  and  for  other  persons  far  less, 
p.. '*    Two  property  taxes  are  known,  which  can  be  calculated 
..1iM&  great  accuracy  from  the  valuation  in  the  year  of  Nausi- 
r  :irieiis.    The  one  was  imposed  a  year  after  Demosthenes*  speedi 
*  .i^poii  the  symmorin,  in  which  the  taxable  capital  is  stated  at 
'iflOOO  talents;  and  occurred  when  the  Athenians,  in  Olymp. 
i  MS,  4  (b.c.  S5S),  in  the  month  Maimacterion,  on  account  of 
^  VUMp's  siege  of  the  Hereson  Teichos,  decreed  to  send  out  forty 
sliips^  and  to  raise  a  property  tax  of  60  talents*'*.    It  was  a 
100th  ( jjcoTOtfT^),  which  the  orator  states  to  have  been  charged 
at  that  predse  rate,  that  is,  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  the  pfoperty 
ci  the  most  wealthy.    The  other  is  the  tax  in  the  aidionship  of 
If nsiiiicus,  which  produced  rather  more  than  SOO  talents ;  this 
must  consequently  have  been  a  20th  (e^roon^*'*.    It  might, 
indeed,  be  thought  improbable  that  the  100th  produced  any 
more  than  57^,  or  the  20th  more  than  287^  talents,  since  the 
valuation,  according  to   Polybius,  amounted  exactly  to  5750 
talents ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  resident  aliens 
also  were  taxed,  who  are  not  included  in  this  valuation ;   and 
they  not  only  made  good  what  in  the  former  case  was  wanting 
to  the  60,  in  the  latter  to  the  300  talents,  but  were  obliged  to 
contribute  a  large  additional  sum;  with  this  addition,  there- 
fore, the  whole  taxable  capital  would  doubtless  have  amounted 
to  6000  talents.     Demosthenes  also  imquestionably  contributed 
to  the  tax  of  a  20th,  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus ;  those  18  minas 


*'^  Demosth.  Olyntli.  iii.  p.  29,  20.     |  the  collection  of  taxes  by  a  vittipera- 

'•'  IK^mosth.  c  Aiidrot  p.  617,  22,    tive  term.     If,  however,  any  person 

iMCS  the  word  dcicfirf  vc ik  with  reference  .  should  wish  to  attribute  to  this  word 

to  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  the  I  its  literal   sense,  ho  should  bear  in 


archonsliipof  Nausinicus,  and  the  same 


mind,  tliat  the  orator  also  says,  diirXuf 


word  in  tlio  oration  aguiubt  Timocrutes,  nparrotmf  rhs  €laif>op^f,  and  that  a 
p.  7&8, 4.  'iliis,  however,  is  a  geneml '  tax  of  a  SDth  twice  collected  makes  a 
cxpnsibioD,  when  thu  object  is  to  denote  '  lUth. 
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which  the  guardians  charged  in  their  account  were  hotrcTct, 
he  himself  says,  for  several  taxes;  to  that  lax  be  could  not  tan 
contributed  more  than  9  ininas,  which  n-as  tlie  20tJ]  part  of 
taxable  capital ;    the  other  9  were  either  for   another  tsi 
20th,  or  two  of  a  40th,  or  for  two  SOths  and  one  lOOth. 
property  taxes  were,  therefore,  by  no  means  excessive;   i 
years    Demosthenes  only  paid    the    lOth    part    of   his   tuabb 
capital,  or  tbe  50th  part  of  his  property,  and  indeed  at  the 
tax  in  the  archonship  of  Nnusinicus  only  half  this  rate,  or  I  pa] 
cent.  J   his  property,  however,  even  if  we  deduct  a  fith  part 
paying  no  interest,  must  have  returned  a  premium  of  10  pa 
cent. :  1  per  cent,  of  his  property  is  consequently  the  10th 
of  his  income.     Or,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  in  a  t 
striking  light,  while  in  ten  years  he  only  jjaid  2  per  cent.  I 
his   whole  property,  the  same  brought  in,  if  it  was  tolerably 
managed,  KX)  per  cent. 

This  clearly  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  assertions  respecting 
the  exorbitant  taxes  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  more  particularly 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  low  rates  of  the  custom  duties, 
and  the  tbcapness  of  tiie  chief  necessaries  of  life,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  live  upon  very  small  means.  If  notwith- 
standing this  there  was  a  great  disinclination  to  pay  property 
taxes,  as  may  be  plainly  seen  from  the  Olynthiacs  and  tbe 
oration  concerning  the  Chersonese,  the  fact  cannot  cause  any 
astonishment,  as  no  one  willingly  taxes  himself;  and  as  to  the 
decrease  of  the  national  wealth,  the  causes  originated  in  other 
circumstances,  the  consideration  of  which  does  not  belong  to 
this  place. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  we  find  instances  of  large  property 
taxes,  as,  for  instance,  one  mentioned  in  Lysias  of  30,  and 
another  of  40  minas;  but  the  great  expenses  of  the  payer  prove 
the  large  amount  of  his  propeity'";  in  proportion  to  which  the 
tax  may  have  been  very  moderate,  particularly  since  it  only 
occurred  twice.  Aristophanes,  as  is  mentioned  in  tbe  same 
orator,  likewise  paid  40  minas  as  his  share  of  the  property  tax, 
although  this  was  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  father  also; 


I 


^ 


"'  See  book  Hi.  ch  Ki. 
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I  nor  upon  one  occasion,  but  for  several  taxes,  and  in  times  of 
I  the  greatest  exertions,  during  the  four  or  five  years  after  the 
battle  of  Cnidos  (Olymp.  96,  2,  B.C.  395) ;  and  that  Aristo- 
phanes (Lysias  may  conceal  it  as  he  will)  must  have  been  very 
wealthy,  is  proved  by  the  choregias,  which  he  served  for  his 
father  and  himself;  the  three  years'  trierarchy,  upon  which  he 
expended  80  minas ;  by  his  having  given  5  talents  for  land^ 
and  being  possessed  of  much  furniture ;  and  also  by  his  having, 
even  before  the  times  of  the  Anarchy,  subscribed  100  minas  to 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,  and  subsequently  30,000  drachmas 
to  the  auxiliary  fleet  for  the  Cyprians  and  Enagoras,  which  sum 
was,  without  doubt,  paid  by  Euagoras  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  his  father  was  settled  *'\ 

At  the  same  time,  I  will  not  deny  that  many  persons  volun- 
tarily contributed  more  than  their  means  allowed,  and  that 
many  were  oppressed  by  too  high  valuations,  while  others  con- 
cealed their  property ;  as,  for  instance,  Dicsogenes,  mentioned 
in  IsflBus,  who  from  an  income  of  80  minas  contributed  nothing 
to  many  property  taxes,  as  he  concealed  his  property,  except 
that  he  once  voluntarily  gave  3  minas***;  nor,  lastly,  that  a 
frequent  repetition  of  these  taxes  at  short  intervals  of  time, 
particularly  when,  as  was  the  case  after  the  Anarchy,  the 
channels  of  industry  were  blocked  up,  was  a  great  national 
calamity^ ** :  from  which  fact  the  complaints  as  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  property  taxes  are  sulBSciently  explained. 


Chapter  IX. 

8ymmori4e  of  the  Property  Taxes  after  the  Archonship  of 
Nausinicus.  The  Advance  of  Property  Taxes,  and  other 
Regulations  relating  to  the  Payment  of  them. 

In  the  year  of  Nausinicus,  the  symmorice  (classes  or  compa- 
nies*'') were  introduced  with  reference  to  the  property  taxes. 


^**  Lysias  pro  AiiBtoph.  bonis,  p. 
SI2  sqq.  cf.  p.  SSS  tqq.  and  p.  S37. 

^**  I«eiM  de  IHcwog.  Hered.  pp. 
109—111. 


***  Cf.  Ljt.  c.  FjqgocL  pp.  818,  819. 

^  See  UeraldnsTi.  %  4,  concerning 
the  namey  which  also  is  frequentW  ap- 
plied to  other  sorts  of  conipanicif. 
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These  are  what  Harpocration""  means  when  he  quotes 
Philochoms  the  institution  of  the  symmoriw  in  the  arrliui 
of  Nausinicus,  since  the  symmorife  of  the  trierarchy  were 
introduced  till  afterwards;  and  Demosthenes  became 
diately  after  his  seventh  year  in  Olymp.  lOO,  }  (b.c.  37")i 
leader  of  a  symmoria'":  at  that  time,  therefore,  they  had 
already  estabhshed.  After  they  had  heen  once  introduced,  th^ 
continued  unhiterruptedly  until  the  108th  Olympiad.  TbetKl 
of  Demostlienes  having  been  for  ten  years  a  leader  in  the  syi» 
niorisc  of  tlie  property  taxes,  proves  their  existenee  up  B 
Olymp.  103,  A  {b.c.  367):  they  were,  however,  still  in  existcoa 
in  Olyrap.  lOB,  4  (b.c.  353),  which  is  the  date  of  the  sj 
against  Meidias,  since  Demosthenes  says  of  this  person,  tU 
"up  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  speaking  he  had  never 
the  leader  of  a  synimoria"*"."  Whether  they  weix;  stiD  k: 
existence  in  Olymp.  I07>  4  {n.c.  349),  has  been  questioned' 
because  Demosthenes,  in  the  second  OI jmthiac' ",  says  to  El 
Athenians,  that  "  formerly  they  paid  taxes  by  symmorite,  bA 
now  they  administered  the  state  by  symmoritc;"  these  worcfai 
however,  distinctly  prove  their  existence  at  tliat  time.  For  an 
institution,  like  the  symmoria;,  might  very  easilv  obtain  ■ 
powerful  influence  upon  the  public  administration,  as  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  property,  and  above  all,  the  divisions  of  people 
created  by  them,  would  produce  political  parties,  and  parties 
could  only  retain  their  activity  so  long  as  the  division  existed. 
Since  then,  as  Demosthenes  ironically  says,  the  state  was 
governed  by  symmoriee,  the  symmoriEe  must  have  been  estab- 
lished  by  law.  The  custom  of  paying  taxes  by  symmorice  they 
had  disused ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  no  one  will  pay  taxes 
if  he  has  any  means  of  avoiding  them.  The  object  of  Demos- 
thenes  evidently  is,  as  the  whole  oration  proves,  to  raise  a  tax; 


™  In  V.  avitfiopla,  and  thence  Pho- 
tiue,  Suidae,  Schol.  Deniosth.  voL  ii. 
PL  05,  BeUkeiuid  Scaligcrinliu  oKviar. 

"■  Sec  above,  book  iv.  cli.  7. 

Tijfttpmi    oufi/iopi'.it    ityi/iiir    yiyuity. 


Demostli.  c.  Mid.  p.  5G5,  19, 

'•'  "Wolf,  p.  xcviii.  note. 

'''  P.  26,  21,  np6T<pov  fihi  yip,  J 
Sritt  'Aftjimtoi,  tlvt^ptrt  Kirti  avfi- 
/lO/Ji'ot,  ruri  H  iroKiTfitafit  nord  m/ft- 
fioitint.  Aud  llicnco  in  (he  oratioa 
ntpi  ovfTo^fus,  p.  173,  I. 
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^  -.but,  seeing  the  dimndinalbn  of  hii  hearen,  he  says  to  them 
.ifonically^  that  the  institatioii  of  the  symmoria  had  lost  all  its 
'meaning,  and  instead  of  taxes  being  raised  according  to  it,  that 
•they  only  used  it  for  political  purposes.    If  the  oration  against 
BeDotos  w€pl  ToO  ov6funo9  belongs  to  the  first  year  of  the  108th 
OIym{nad  (b.c,  348),  as  has  been  supposed,  we  should  have  a 
•psbof  that  at  that  time  the  symmorin  of  the  property  taxes 
.were  still  in  existence,  since  they  are  there  mentioned**'  in 
opposition  to  the  trierarchy.    The  date  of  this  speech  may, 
however,  be  placed  with  much  greater  probability  in  Olymp. 
107»  1  (b.c.  352) '*^s  yet  I  entertain  no  donbt  that  this  consti- 
tution of  taxes  was  still  in  existence  at  the  later  period. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Petit,  and  those  who  follow 
bim,  have  not  recognised  any  connenon  between  -the  sym- 


»»  P.  997t  I. 

■*^  Ooraiiii  F.  A.  t.  iv.  p.  90,  tnd 
Wolf,  p.  dx.  aq*  note,  lappooe  this 
qwedi  to  belong  to  Oljmp.  108,  I, 
■Her  Dionysiiit:  bot  preponderating 
rcMoni  compel  me  to  di«ent  from  this 
opinion.  Dionysins  places  the  birth 
of  Dinarchus  about  the  archonship  of 
Nicophemus,  in  Olymp.  104,  4,  and 
states  that  at  the  time  of  the  oration 
against  Boootus  wtpl  MfioTot,  Dinar- 
chus  was  thirteen  years  old,  as  this 
oration  belongs  to  the  archonship  of 
Ooviiffiot  or  6f <$/iyi7rof ;  the  latter 
because  in  the  oration  trtpi  3i^/urroffthe 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  against 
PylsD  is  mentioned  as  having  lately 
taJcen  place.  No  such  fact,  however, 
is  mentioned  in  this  oration  :  Diony- 
sius  clearly  meant  the  expedition 
against  Tamynie,  p.  900,  and  Diony- 
sius  should  evidently  be  corrected  from 
this  passage,  r^c  ctr  Tofivras  t(6dov 
yr/fvfjfuvrity  and  the  hiatus  ^  fT  tls  »  ,  . 
*KBij[¥al^¥  ((odo£  should  be  supplied 
with  Tafiwas  and  not  with  Uvkas, 
The  probability  is,  tliat  there  was  also 
an  hiatus  formerly  in  the  former  words 
r^f  fftf  .  ...  f £<$dov  yfyn^fMinjf,  the 
copyist  being  unable  to  read,  in  either 


plaoe,  the  name  Ti^MPot^  of  wfaioii  he 
was  ignoiBai.  Some  corroetor  tlm 
inserted  USKn  In  the  Ibnner  plsoi^ 
who  had  some  vagne  notion  of  the 
well-known  expedition  against  Pjrlie. 
Now  Dionysins  was  only  acquainted 
with  the  expedition  and  the  battle  of 
TamynsB  from  the  oration  against 
Meidias,  which  speeoh  he  falsely  attri- 
butes to  Olymp.  107,  4,  allowing  him- 
self to  be  mbled  by  the  Olynthian  ex- 
pedition there  mentioned ;  and  from 
that  he  places  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes four  years  too  late.  For  the 
same  reason  he  also  places  the  battle 
of  Tamynas  four  years  too  late ;  since 
it  probably  was  fought  in  Olymp.  106, 
4  (comp.  below  chap.  13).  That  the 
date  he  assigns  is  108,  1,  whereas 
agreeably  to  his  calculation  it  should 
have  been  Olymp.  107, 4,  is  in  fret  no 
objection,  as  two  successive  civil  years 
are  alwaysoonfonnded  from  their  being 
included  in  the  same  natural  year, 
reckoned  from  spring  to  spring.  Con- 
sequently, on  account  of  the  Knboean 
expedition,  and  the  battle  of  TamynsD, 
the  oration  against  Iksotus  ntp\  696- 
futrot  must  be  |daced  four  years  earlier, 
viz.,  about  Olymp.  107,  I. 
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moriffi  and  the  property  taxes.  Wolf  has  the  raerit  of  hu 
remarked  after  Heraldus  the  introduction  of  the 
and  of  having  distinguished  between  the  passages  which  tra 
the  symtnorise  of  the  property  taxes,  and  the  symraoritr  of 
trierarchy.  But  after  we  have  examined  all  the 
concerning  the  property  taxes  and  the  valuation,  nnd  altbcn^ 
the  solution  will  appear  to  possess  sufficient  clearness  and 
plicity,  the  chief  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ij» 
morite  of  the  property  taxes  were  arranged,  w  ill  not  he  an; 
in  a  manner  at  all  satisfactory. 

The  only  detailed  account  of  their  constitution  occ 
the  ignorant  interpreter  of  Demosthenes'*',  whom  we  tutudhf 
call  Ulpian,  in  a  passage  upon  the  second  Olyiithiac,  vhersi 
we  may  follow  Wolf  in  separating  the  first  from  the  secood 
part,  as  lieing  more  ancient.  "  Each  of  the  ten  tribes,"  bl 
says,  "was  obliged  to  specify  120  of  its  own  members  who 
were  the  most  wealthy.  These  120  then  divided  theniselrei 
into  two  parts,  so  that  there  were  60  whose  property  was  raf< 
large,  and  the  other  60  less  rich.  They  did  this  in  order  ttut 
if  a  war  should  sudderdy  break  out,  and  the  less  wealthy  should  1 
not  Itappen  to  have  any  money  at  their  disposal,  those  whi> 
were  more  rich  might  advance  the  taxes  for  them,  and  be  after- 
wards repaid  at  the  convenience  of  the  others.  This  body  of 
60  was  called  a  symmoria,"  In  the  second  part,  which  is  the 
work  of  a  different  hand,  it  is  stated,  that  "since  each  of  the 
ten  tribes  specified  120,  the  whole  number  of  liturgi  (as  they 
are  here  called)  was  1200:  that  these  were  distributed  into  two 
divisions,  each  of  600  persons,  or  ten  symmorite;  that  these 
two  great  divisions  were  again  sub-divided  into  two  smaller, 
each  of  which  was  composed  of  300  persons  of  five  symmorin. 
One  of  these  bodies  of  300  was  made  up  of  the  most  wealthy, 
who  paid  the  taxes  either  before  the  others  or  for  them  (irpoet- 
ffiipfpov  To}v  aWtov),  the  other  300  being  in  all  things  subject 
to  them."  So  far  the  account  is,  in  some  measure,  intelligible; 
that  which  is  further  added  is  both  absurd  and  foreign  to  our 
purpose. 


'  P.  33,  ed.  BiePOD.  Wolf.    See  F.  A.  Wolf,  p.  j 
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According  to  this»  then^  it  appears  that  two  claaaea  of  800, 
under  aimilar  arrangemeDts,  were  inatitiited,  the  members  of 
winch  were  of  nearly  equal  property,  and  advanced  money  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  for  two  others  equally  poorer.    There  is, 
however,  no  intelligible  reason  why  the  600  most  wealthy  were 
to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  if  in  all  other  respects 
they  were  similarly  constituted ;  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  first  300  were  a  higher  dass ;  therefore  to  jMry  iojfes  among 
tie  300,  means  the  same  as  io  pay  iase$  among  thoie  who 
eamiriiated  the  large$i  anumnt^^.    The  only  passage  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  there  existed  two  classes  of  300 
persons  similarly  constituted,  is  that  already  quoted  from  the 
second  Olynthiac"'  (and  it  is  frt>m  this  that  Ulpian  has  princi- 
pally formed  hb  view  of  the  subject,  and  drawn  many  other 
erroneous  conclusions):  ^Now  you  administer  the  state  by 
symmorisB,  an  orator  b  the  leader  of  both,  and  under  him  a 
general,  and  the  300,  who  are  always  ready  to  clamour,  while 
the  rest  of  you  are  assigned,  some  to  one  and  some  to  the 
other.^'     I  confess  that  I  do  not  entirely  understand  this 
passage,  but  I  can  only  explain  it  by  supposing  that  two  classes 
of  different  degrees  of  wealth  were  the  highest,  since  the 
immediate  effect  of  a  different  scale  of  property  would  be  to 
create  a  spirit  of  party  between  the  classes ;   while  the  contest 
which  in  ancient  days  always  existed  between  the  superior  and 
inferior,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  would  necessarily  be  combined 
with  it,  although  in  a  less  degree.     Upon  this  point,  however, 
we  need  give  ourselves  no.  trouble;   but  that  1300  was  the 
entire  sum  of  those  who  paid  taxes  is  wholly  incredible,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  assumed  upon  the  testimony  of  such  a 
writer  as  Ulpian. 

The  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  and  of  the  grammarians 
bearing  on  this  subject  are  extremely  indefinite;  in  several  of 
them  we  do  not  even  know  whether  they  refer  to  the  Twelve 


***  Imbus  de  Philoctem.  Hered.  p. 
164,  Oimt.  c  PlMBBipp.  p.  1046,  20,  p. 
1030,  17*  The  aoeonnt  given  in  Lex. 
8^.  p.  SOS,  it  too  Tagne  to  be  of  any 
[Thai  the  SOO  were  the  moet 


wealthy  appears  from  Demosth.  de 
Corona,  p.  2S5,  17.  See  below,  note 
304.— TmAVtL.] 

^^  P.  iS,  and  thenee  in  the  speech 
mpa  vvrrd^fMff  with  mrnie  alterations. 
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Hundred  of  the  property  taxes,  or  of  the  trierarcliy" 
Thousand,  whom  Ilarpocratioii  quotes   froru  Lysias  tmilii 
and    considers    as    identical    with    the    Twelve    HuDdrtd,  a 
neither  be  referred  to  tlie  synimoria:  of  the  property  uiaift 
the  year  of  Nausinieus,  nor  to  the  symmoriic  of  the  t/ierariy*,l 
since  Lysias  died  in  Olynip.  100,  J  (o.c.  37S)*".      Pliilniall 
treated  of  the  syinmono!  in  the  arehonship  of  NauaJDJoBiM 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Atthis'"',  but  of  the  Twelve  lluiiilndW 
the  sisth  book"":  they  were  therefore  wholly  distinct,  m  ll 
he  rather  nppears  to  have  mentioned  the   latter  in  cook 
with  the  trierarchy  according  to  symmoricD  which  was  i 
quently  introduced.      Isocrates'^'  however  calls  those  wbii  p 
taxes  and  performed  htui^iea  "  the  Twelve  Hundred;"  wha 
from  the  context  all  hturgies,  and  particularly  the  1 
may  be  understood;  so  that  twelve  hundred   must  hare  I 
all  the  property  taxes  and  all  liturgies,  including  the  tri 

But  this  passage  again  proves  nothing,  aa  it  is  perfectly  El 
to  suppose  that  an  orator  might  express  himself  in  such  b 
in  speaking  of  an  exclusive  class  like  the  rich,  who  paid  i 
largest  portion  of  taxes,  and  to  whom  the  state  on  everr  oca-  ] 
sioii  first  looked  for  assistance.  And  although  similar  stat^ 
ments  are  highly  embarrassing  to  the  writer  who  endeavoan  In 
reconcile  alt  contradictory  statements,  yet  the  reasons  for  con- 
sidering that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  not  included  in  the 
Twelve  Hundred,  whose  property  was  at  all  considerable,  were 
subject  to  taxation,  are  so  preponderating,  that  it  is  inipossilik 
to  refuse  our  assent  to  them.  If  we  supposed  that  only  twelve 
hundred  ridi  persons  paid  the  property  taxes,  the   result  would 


""  As  e.  g.  of  Ilarpocration  in  v. 
aviiiiopla  (although  in  this  passage  the 
Bjmmorite  of  Nausiniciia  are  tlio  Bjm- 
niorira  of  the  property  taxes)  and  in  v. 

'  •"  The  latter  ia  the  opinion  of  Wolf, 

»'  Taylor,  Vit.  Ljb.  p.  ISO,  vol.  vi. 
Iteiske. 

*"  llarpocration,  and  lh<^nce  Phot. 
Buid.Bod  Etyniol.  in  v,  (mf^iopuL 


"'  Ilal-pocrat.  in  v.  xiXum  & 
•"^  De  Antidoii  p.  80,  edOi^L  Eu 
5<  Tovs  iiuxo^iovf  Ktu  ^iXt'ovf  roirt  «<V- 
tfaporras  eul  XttTavpyovrrai  ao  jiinm 
ttVTov  trapixiit,  uWa  Kal  rir  v'aSf  rpJt 
fiir  ^7  TTrptTipapxiKoTt,  r4t  If  uUoc 
XtiTOtipyi'af  tr(AvTM<rrrpor  XtXtirotfi- 
y^KOTt  nai  KoXXuir  uv  d(  dEpii  irfnf- 
rdrrouo'ir.  Similarly  Borpocnlion  in 
V.  x^'oi  Ki 
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^7be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     In  the  oration  against 
si:  Leptines^  which  was  delivered  in  Olymp.  106^  2  (d.c.  355), 
>9  when  the  symmoriee  of  the  property  taxes  were  in  existence, 
xf  the  rich  both  served  the  trierarchy  and  pud  property  taxes**\ 
-j;  Thus,  if  there  were  only  twelve  hundred  who  contributed  to  the 
'  property  taxes,  none  but  the  trierarchs,  as  they  were  twelve 
i>  hundred  in  number,  would  have  paid  this  impost ;  which  is  evi- 
ri>   dently  absurd.     Demosthenes  says  himself  that  thoise  also  paid 
J   taxes  who  were  too  poor  for  the  trierarchy.    And  how  could  it 
^    have  happened  that  no  more  than  twelve  hundred  possessed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  property  to  enable  them  to  pay  taxes, 
since  in  the  94th  Olympiad  there  were  only  five  thousand  citi- 
zens not  possessed  of  some  landed  property,  and  so  late  as  in 
Olymp.  114,  2  (b.c.  323),  nine  thousand  citizens  had  more  than 
2000  drachmas*^'?      And    moreover  how  liberal    would  the 
assembly  have  been  with  property  taxes,  if  all  the  burden  fell 
upon  twelve  hundred!     Lastly,  as  has  been  proved,  the  pro- 
perty tax  was  a  fixed  part  of  the  total  valuation  after  the  year 
of  Nausinicus,  and  it  is  frequently  considered  as  such  by  De- 
mosthenes, in  the  oration  concerning  the  symmorite***;  but  at 
that  time  (Olymp.  106,  3,  n.c.  354),  the  symmori®  of  the  pro- 
perty taxes  were  in  existence.     The  total  valuation  of  5750  or 
6000  talents  was  not  the  property  of  only  twelve  hundred  citi- 
zens, but  the  valuation  of  the  whole  country  {Ti/Mrj/xa  r^y  ^(opasjy 
according   to   the   statements  of  Demosthenes   and  Polybius; 
although  Ulpian'*^  infers  from  the  obscure  and  difficult  expo- 
sition of  Demosthenes  in  the  speech  concerning  the  symmorice, 
that  it  was  only  the  valuation  of  the  twelve  hundred  trierarchs. 
It  might  indeed  be  easily  proved  by  calculation,  that  twelve 
hundred  could  not  be  the  possessors  of  the  whole  valuation,  if 
an  assumption  which  has  already  involved  the  supporters  in 
such  evident  contradictions  needed  farther  refutation.     Demos- 


^*  See  above  cha|>.  1 .  will  returu  again  to  this  Knbjcct  in  lln» 

••*  See  chap.  3.  '  twelfth  chapter,  when  Hpeakin^  of  the 

•^  StH»  cluipters  4,  7>  an<l  H.  trierarchy.     nmhriis  in<!et'<l  ut  ttup,  p. 

***'    P.  141.      rrfv  fii  oviFuiv  ttiv  rutv  .VtO,  considei*s  tho  WMMI   tuU-iitH  a.s  the 

;^tXita»v  Kiii  fkaKrHTtiav  Tpirj^mpx^*^  rrri-  whole  valuation,  and  in  p.  r)40  H^\^[.  an 

^rfaOiil  (fttffTi  ruAovro)!'  (^iicia-;(cX(a>i'.    I  |  the  valuation  of  the  Twelve  Hundred. 
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thencs  was  in  the  highest  clnss,  to  which  tliosc  who  had  the 
lai^^est  valuations  heh>ngcd;  his  valuation  however  only 
amounted  to  3  talents.  Assuming  now  that  there  were  four 
classes,  which  together  made  tip  twelve  hundred  jwrsons,  and 
that  each  class  contained  about  three  hundred  taxable  n>eia- 
bers;  that  moreover  the  valuation  of  the  highest  class  was  upon 
an  average  greater  than  that  of  Demosthenes,  for  example,  5 
talents  (which  supposes  a  property  of  50  talents  for  each  per- 
son, and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  be  too  high  than  too  lovj. 
the  total  valuation  of  the  first  three  hundred  oidy  amounted  lo 
1500  lidents.  Now  e4-idently  the  three  other  classes  could  mit 
have  had  three  times  1500  talents,  because  not  only  was  their 
property  less,  but  the  valuation  was  of  a  smaller  part  of  tliat 
property'"'.  Let  any  person  reckon  as  he  pleases,  let  him 
assume  a  greater  or  less  number  of  classes,  he  never  cnn  obtain 
eOUO  talents  for  twelve  hundred  men,  if  in  the  Iiigliest  class 
there  were  persons  whose  valuation  only  came  to  3  talents, 
Unless  indeed  assumptions  altogether  groundless  are  admitted. 
'  The  calculation  of  Budoius  is  wholly  unfounded''.  He 
considers  the  Twelve  Hundred  alone  as  the  superior  class  to 
which  Demosthenes  belonged,  and  assumes  that  others  had 
higher  valuations,  for  example,  four  hundred  upon  an  avenge 
3  talents,  another  four  hundred  4  talents,  and  another  four 
hundred  8  talents,  which  altogether  gives  6000  talents.  But  if 
twelve  hundred  individuals  were  the  sole  owners  of  the  whole 
taxable  property,  the  classes  of  valuation  must  have  referred  to 
these  alone.  If  the  class  of  Demosthenes  was  that  which  had 
tiie  highest  valuations,  there  must  have  been  inferior  classes; 
and  in  fact  if  twelve  hundred  possessed  the  whole  valuation, 
the  lower  classes  must  have  been  classes  of  the  twelve  hondred; 
thus  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  writer  falls  to  the  ground. 

It  is  therefore  far  more  probable  that  many  others  besides 
the  Twelve  Hundred  paid  taxes,  who,  although  their  property 
was  less  considerable,  were  assessed  in  the  total  valuation;  and 
this  supposition  receives  considerable  support  from  a  fact  men- 
tioned in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes.     Androtion  was  employed 

"■  Book  iv.  ch.  7.  "  *  Ut  nip.  p.  548. 
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to  collect  some  outstanding  taxes  which  Ijelonged  to  the  impost 
laid  on  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus^  7  out  of  14  talents; 
they  were  however  small  sums,  not  one  amounting  to  a  mina, 
as  Demosthenes  says,  but  a  little  more  than  70  drachmas  from 
one  person^  and  from  another  34*'*.  That  these  were  the 
arrears  of  payments  which  had  been  made  by  instalments  is 
very  improbable ;  we  are  nowhere  informed  that  the  payments 
were  ever  made  in  this  manner;  nor  is  it  indeed  credible^  since 
the  necessities  of  the  state  required  prompt  payment.  We 
should  not  therefore  be  justified  in  assuming  that  such  a  liberty 
was  granted  by  the  state;  and  even  if  it  did  exist,  what  rich 
roan  would  have  remained  34  drachmas  in  debt?  It  follows 
therefore  that  these  were  taxes  due  from  persons  of  small  for- 
tune, who,  from  their  inability  to  pay  them,  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  be  insultingly  treated  by  Androtion,  and  to  be  unjustly 
thrown  into  prison;  and  since  Androtion  collected  7  talents, 
and  as  no  one  paid  a  whole  mina,  he  must  have  collected  taxes 
from  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  persons.  Now  if  we  reckon 
that  the  other  7  talents  were  in  like  manner  chiefly  made  up  of 
small  sums  (which  is  the  only  probable  supposition),  it  gives 
about  twelve  hundred  people  whose  taxes  were  in  arrear;  these 
however  cannot  have  been  the  twelve  hundred  wealthy  per 
sons,  but  citizens  of  a  lower  valuation,  who  paid  even  such 
small  sums  as  these  with  difficulty.  In  addition  to  this  the 
lands  of  corporations  were  subject  to  the  property  taxes,  as  an 
inscription  of  the  114th  or  115th  Olympiad  shows*":  the  cor- 
porations however  cannot  well  have  been  among  the  Twelve 
Hundred.  Or  shall  we  assume  that  the  symmoriee  had  been  at 
this  period  for  the  second  time  abolished?  For  that  however 
we  should  t>e  compelled  first  to  assume,  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility, that  the  property  of  the  corporations  had  not  been  before 
subject  to  taxation. 

From  the  whole  of  this  argument  it  follows  that  a  number  of 
persons  with  small  fortunes  or  valuations  were  distributed  into 


*'^  Domo8tIi.  c.   Aiidrot.  p.  (i06  sq.  i  other  n^iccU  nearlj  the  eamo  account 
particularly  p.  61 1,  21.     In  tlio  siioech  '  is  given  in  both  places, 
oguin&t  Tiiuocmtes,  p.  751,  4,  only  5  ,      **'  See  above  note  166. 
talents  are    mentioned,   although    in  ; 
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synimorite,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  equal  parts  of  tbe  nl 
tion  were  contained  in  them  (in  the  same  way  that  I 
projKtsed  to  distribute  the  valuation  with  regard  to  tbe  b 
rarcby)'",  and  that  the  Twelve  Hundred  composed  the&lt 
class.  There  were  according  to  Ulpian  twenty  symmons,  •■ 
of  these  each  one  must  have  made  up  300  talents,  each  t 
he  again  subdivided  into  a  fifth,  and  each  fifth  into  a  third,B 
as  to  make  three  hundred,  in  the  same  manner  that  Denwt- 
thenes  makes  one  hundred  divisions.  The  three  hundred  a 
wealthy  can  only  have  been  the  presidents  of  these  diriuai||j 
nest  to  these  would  come  three  hundred,  whose  wealtb  eotidd 
them  to  the  second  rank;  and  after  these  two  other  divisions  w 
three  hundred  classed  in  like  manner  according  to  the  value  dl 
their  property;  and  these  twelve  hundred  together  composed* 
body  tliat  managed  the  affairs  of  the  symmoria^,  which  du^ 
however  fell  chiefly  upon  the  first  three  hundred.  The  me 
bers  of  less  property  who  were  assigned  to  these,  were  i: 
taken  mto  consideration,  as  the  more  wealthy  were  always  con^ 
pelled  to  bear  the  chief  part  of  the  burden,  and  to  manage  dM 
business  of  the  whule  body.  Thus  at  least  the  conslitiiiion  of 
the  symmoriie  assumes  an  intelligible  form,  and  the  statementa 
of  the  ancients  can  be  in  some  measure  reconciled.  If  however 
any  other  person  can  explain  the  subject  in  a  more  satisbctoiy 
manner,  to  no  one  would  it  be  more  acceptable  than  to  myself. 
That  the  Three  Hundred  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  managers 
of  the  symmoriee  there  can  he  no  doabtj  but  whether  those 
who  are  called  the  leaders  of  the  symmori^  {^e/tove^  wft/to- 
piav)*"  are  the  same,  or  whether  they  were  only  included  in 
them,  is  a  point  which  I  shall  leave  undetermined.  Whicheva 
we  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  they  must  hav^  been  the 
most  wealthy,  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  trierarchy  the  second 
and  the  third  classes  are  opposed  to  the  leaders'".  The  sym- 
moriarcbs'"  were  either  the  same  with  the  leaders,  or  with  the 


'"  Bee  ctiap.  13. 

■"  Goncerning  whom  see  book  ii 
ch.  7,  and  Harpocrat.  Suid.  in  i 
^liim   minpopiat,    Blthough    i 


ris  connected  with  the  trienrchjan 


'"  Demoath.  de  Corona,  p.  960, 34. 
Hf  perides  ap.  Foil.  iiL  S3.    He- 


latter  place  the  leadare  of  the  symmo- 1  reldus  (vi.  3,  8)  undentanda  the  ^n; 
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B  saperintendents  of  the  symmorice  {hrifieXtfral  r&v  ovfifAopi&y), 
i  who  occur  in  connexion  with  the  trierarchy^  and  without  doubt 
they  also  belonged  to  the  symmoriee  of  the  property  taxes.  Of 
I  the  manner  in  which  these  persons  conducted  the  afiairs  of  the 
symmori®  we  are  entirely  ignorant:  it  is  however  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  presided  over  the  meetings  and  proceedings 
of  the  symmorites.  It  is  certain  that  they  kept  the  diagramma 
of  their  symmoriee,  which  was  a  register  of  the  properties  of  the 
members,  and  of  the  amount  which  each  one  was  respectively 
required  to  pay,  in  the  symmoriffi  of  the  property  taxes  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  trierarchy:  but  whether  the  persons  who  kept  this 
roister  {Bi€iypa<f>€i9y  iiri^pa^eh)  were  again  different,  or  were  a 
committee  of  the  superintendents  of  the  symmoriie,  is  unknown* 
If  the  speech  of  Hyperides  against  Polyeuctus  coticeming  the 
diagramma,  or  that  of  Lysias  concerning  the  property  taxes^ 
which  however  is  anterior  to  the  institution  of  the  symmoriie, 
had  come  down  to  our  days,  we  should  be  better  informed 
with  regard  to  the  valuation  and  all  the  subjects  relating 
to  if»«. 

The  chief  persons  were  moreover  compelled  to  pay  the  taxes 
in  advance  {Trpoeta^opa)y  which  obligation  Ulpian  ascribes  to 
his  two  bodies  of  three  hundred  under  similar  arrangements : 
this  however  may  be  with  more  probability  understood  of  the 
first  three  hundred**':  in  the  same  manner  as  in  modern  times 
forced  loans  have  been  taken  from  the  rich,  with  which  this 
advance  of  taxes  may  be  aptly  compared,  although  the  differ- 
ences of  the  two  are  manifest.  The  advance  of  taxes  was 
always  claimed;  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  the  duties 
were  collected  by  the  state  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  Androtion^s  gathering  the  taxes  that  were  still  unpaid; 
whereas  in  cases  where  the  taxes  were  to  be  paid  in  advance. 


monarch  to  be  the  }>er8on  who  contri-  i  }fari)ocrat  in  v.  circypa^ir,  Zonaras 
bute<l  the  most,  for  which  there  is  not    in  vv.  iiaypafifia  and  firiypa<f>€U, 
stifiicient  foundation.  "'^  Orat  c.  Phronipp.  p.  146,  20  sq. 

"•  Ilarpocrat. in  v.^uiypaf4i«, where  This  Demosthenes  ircpi  ov/xfiopi^v,  p. 
obaerve  the  words  npos  rriv  rifirjaiv  185, 14,  calls /xcpor  rur  ovro»y  6frcp  rov- 
rrjs  ovirias,  and  thence  Suidas  in  w.  rot)  jcai  r»y  Xoiirwy  npotiatyfyMiv.  The 
fUaypofAfjMj  dioypdfifWTa^  dcoypcM^vr,  akkrjkryyvop  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
dutypaffnif  also  Lex.  8eg.  pp.  236,  241,  i  was  of  the  same  nature. 
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the  payer  had  afWrwards  to  recover  the  money  wlticli  he  faal 
ndvanced'".  For  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  be  paid  in  ftdnuict, 
a  decree  of  the  people  was  necessary"*,  and  sometimes  rven  (ht 
persons  were  appointed  hy  tlie  senate^  who  were  to  advanu  tiic 
taxes  for  their  fcliow  demotw,  as  well  as  for  all  others  who  f» 
sessed  landed  property  in  the  deiuus  (o/  eyKftcnj/i^oi),  Ik 
client  of  Lysias  in  his  oration  againot  Polycles  had  landed  ^ 
perty  in  three  demi,  and  was  rated  for  all  tiiree  to  the  odmia 
of  taxes,  although,  as  he  was  trierarcti,  he  was  under  no  ohligs- 
tioii  to  pay  them. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  r^ation  with  r^ard  to  ttiii 
point  which  existed  between  the  demi  and  the  symmoriw  cannot 
be  accurately  explained,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  for  our 
inquiries;  but  so  much  is  clear  from  this  example,  that  tlte 
landed  propert}'  was  taxed  according  to  the  demi,  a  fact  vhieh 
is  not  irreconcileahle  with  the  otlter  regulations  respectai^ 
property  taxes.  In  the  same  way  in  Potidtca  the  owDcn  o( 
more  tlian  one  estate  paid  taxes  for  each  respectively  to  tlmJ 
demus  in  which  the  land  lay,  and  not  collectively  for  all  to  tW^ 
demus  in  which  he  was  himself  entered;  as  this  was  the  only 
method  of  determining  with  certainty  whether  the  less  wealthy 
had  been  justly  taxed"'.  It  is  manifest  that  there  was  a  right 
of  action  for  recovering  the  money  which  had  been  advanced*". 
The  whole  property  was  liable  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  the 
state  having  the  power  of  confiscating  it  in  case  of  failure"*. 


■"  Demoath.c.  PoXycl.  p.  1209,  4. 

•»  Ibid.  p.  1201),  25. 

"°  I'send-AriBtot.  CEUmh.  2,  5,  and 
there  Sclnicider. 

"'  This  is  ttie  meaning  of  Demosth. 
C  Pdntenpt.  p.877i  I0,ap  irporiurpopaii 
Iti)  KoniCrfrai,  if  a  person  was  not  repaid 
the  monej  which  lie  had  advanced. 

"'  Demoslh.  c.  Androt.  p.  609,  S3, 
and  c.  TimocntL  p.  762.  To  this  Pho- 
tius  and  Suidaa  in  v.  frwATnir  also  re- 
imiiaaiTO  ii  roic  tniKtfrai 


in  Corp.  IiiH:ri|>t  Gr.  No.  354,  nfat 
to  nn  (iin^pii  The  inscriptioD  be- 
lougs  to  the  tiine  of  the  Romans,  siuca 
apyvporaiUiu  was  not  the  name  of  asj 
Athenian  authority  bvfore  their  rule, 
which  it  was  in  th?  reign  of  Hadrian 
(see  the  law,  lb.  No.  355),  and  (conir- 
ruiM(  rtijiDiis  evidently  a  tranalatioB  of 
the  Latin  phrase  luwit  Cwntttima,  M 
in  the  Basilica,  ix.  3,  Q7,  and  IB  ZoiM- 
ras  GloM.  p.  650,  and  thra«f«n  Um 
'iiT0opa  may  be  something  totally  dif- 


mrot  rii  ihaypa^y  diryvpior  ir  jroXifUf    ferent  from  the  ancient  pn^terty  tl 
fi4  tiin<f>tpop.    I  tnay  obeerve  in  tliis    as  the  word  signifies  any  contributioa 
place  tliat  a  fragment  <rf'Mi  inscription  {  or  direct  tax  whatever.    W«  may  ob- 
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MonowtT^'U  any  penon  ihoii|^  that  he  omdd  show  Aat  he  had 
been  nnjoatiiy  mdaded  among  the  three  hundred  who  paid  the 
taxes  in  advance,  and  that  aome  odiar  conld  with  greater  justice 
be  sabstitated  in  his  {daoe,  the  kgal  remedy  for  the  aggrieved 
party  was  the  irriSoa't^  or  exchange,  to  which  the  speech 
against  PhsBnippus  refers. 

Ttiere  still  remain  two  points  to  be  discnsaed,  the  explana« 
tion  of  which  we  have  intentionally  deferred  to  the  end  of  tfiis 
inTCstigation. 

In  Che  first  place,  it  appears  singular  that  in  the  valuation 
made  in  the  year  of  Nausinicusafixed  sum,  via.  2500  drachmas, 
jwas  taken  as  the  taxable  c^>ital  for  aU  persons  indiscriminately) 
and  that  it  was  then  determined  what  portion  of  this  amount 
waa  in  eadi  dass  to  be  paid  as  a  tax**.  For  this  I  can  find  no 
other  reason  than  that  this  amount  of  property  was  the  lowest 
mbkik  came  into  consideration  on  the  impoaition  of  the  tax;  it 
being  fixed  how  much  the  valuation  of  fadi  person  should 
amount  to,  if  his  property  was  only  2500  draehmas;  and  for 
properties  of  greater  amount,  what  the  proprietor  was  to  pay  for 
every  2500  drachmas.  When  Antipater  made  the  rights  of 
citizenship  depend  upon  the  amount  of  property,  the  lowest 
rate  was  2000  drachmas,  which  agrees  weU  with  our  assump- 
tion. Demosthenes*'^  indeed  asserts,  that  ^^  whereas  his  fiamily 
used  formerly  to  perform  trierarchies,  and  to  pay  laige  property 
taxes,  now  that  he  had  only  received  from  his  guardians  SI 
minas  and  his  father^s  house,  by  means  of  their  shameless  frauds 
he  could  not  even  afford  to  pay  small  property  taxes:*'  but  an 
expression  of  this  kind,  spoken  in  the  feelings  of  bitterness,  and 


serve  tliat  from  what  is  to  a  certain    Xmwrai wpmrw  fwV  iKorwr" 


degree  intelligible  in  this  inscription  it 
may  he  seen  that  at  this  period  who- 
ever did  not  paj  this  cur^p^  was 
obliged  to  pay  interest  for  it  and  pro- 
Tide  sureties,  and  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  the  property  might 
be  confiscated  which  had  been  giTen 
as  security;  *]fiim'tfuor4pi{crtMrav  ou- 
rmf  Kork  rijp  rift  ihrfitftat  o^ior.  [«aF 
dc]    tla^ptuf  fU^  /Jew- 


rijtf  c2o{<^/Wk]v  ovff  twrnfffrarroy  fuxP^ 
fupmtf  SKkmif  duo  Tfjf  rfXcvroiar  awod6' 
(TfMf.  fi^rh  dc  rovf  f^i^vor]  rtfvrovt  ft 
fupoitp  /u^  mMfntpotf  amMrSmnw  ol 
dpyvpoTOfuiU  lurit  rov  n|pvicof  r^  viro* 
#j|«if  —  —  —  —  wprnfTfrnfUw  TAr  [/u^] 
MmtBStmify  tlra  jcol  T<dr  ^yywifritr,  &e« 

**  See  book  W.  eh.  7« 

^  a  Aiiliob.Lp..S3S,S4,cf.Si6,a. 
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ill  the  cunsciousness  of  the  injury  whic))  he  had  siuUinci 
cannot  be  understooJ  literally  to  mean  that  no  taxes  UTicii* 
))osed  on  a  property  of  this  amount;  especially  as  it  canncii  l» 
denied,  that  a  property  tas  ujion  so  small  an  estate  was  uppr» 
!sive,  and  consequently  a  person  might  sajr  tliat  he  could  uC 
hear  it,  even  if  he  was  bound  to  pay  it. 

Tlie  other  question  is,  for  what  reason  Demosthcnn" 
should  propose  in  two  places  that  all  should  pay  taxes,  tvaj 
one  in  proportion  to  his  property,  if,  ns  we  have  assumed, 
was  already  the  case  according  to  the  actual  regulations:  hit 
is  the  unpleasant  duty  of  the  inquirer  into  ancient  history  U 
collect  every  expression  that  may  be  accidentally  thrown  wil| 
he  is  often  unable  to  eicplain  such  indistinct  allusions  as  thoe, 
since  the  author  wrote  for  contemporaries,  and  not  for  postcrilj. 
At  the  same  time,  our  orator  gives  thus  much  to  l>e  underwood, 
that  the  public  administration  was  left  to  some;  while  othoi 
were  compelled  to  perform  the  trierarchy,  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
to  serve  in  the  army;  and  he  proposes  that  it  should  not  bepo' 
mitted  that  one  party  should  be  always  passing  decrees  merely 
for  the  disadvantage  of  the  other,  as  the  injured  one  would  be 
always  indolent,  and  never  perform  as  much  as  was  required  oS 
it"*.  But  who  then  arc  these  who  administered  the  public 
affairs  ?  They  can  have  been  no  others,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  than  the  three  hundred  in  the  symmoriEe,  who  composed 
the  political  parties.  If  then  there  were  some  who  did  not  pay 
taxes,  these  appear  to  have  been  the  very  persons;  and  if  this 
was  in  fact  the  case,  the  irregularity  was  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  It  almost  appears  as  if  the 
wealthiest  in  the  symmoria;  had  at  that  time  unjustly  thrown 
the  burden  upon  the  poorer,  exactly  as  was  the  case  in  the 
symmoriee  of  the  trierarchy"'.  Let  any  person  who  may  hope 
to  find  a  clue  suggest  some  other  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


'"01)11111.1.11.16,1,  'EirriB^Xui- 
iroi",  oliiat,  trayrot  tiatfitptiv,  &  troXXwi' 
it'g  (ToXX^  nv  i^iyaw  SKlya.  Olj'nth. 
ii.  p.  27,  particularly  in  tlio  words 
Xi'yta  d^  n^aXnuw,  irdtrur  tta<f>iptw 


fore  llje  meauing  of  ro  iaow  of  course 
is,  one  perttm  like  another,  in  f^ual  pn- 
poTlion. 

'"  Olf  ntli.  ii.  ubi  sup. 

■"  8eeLiclow,<^]iap.  IS. 
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Chaptbb  X* 

Tke  Property  Tamm  m^H^ied  tipam,  mid  the  LUmrgki  performed 

kg,  ike  reaidemi  ABeme. 

IYb  have  hitherto  been  treating  of  the  liturgies  and  the 
taxes  of  the  citizens^  which  fell  upon  (though  only  for  the 
property  which  they  possessed  in  Attica),  eren  if  diey  lived 
abroad'".  That  those  who  had  been  created  dtiaens  (S^/mh 
'woliriTo£)y  suchj  for  instance,  as  P^on  the  rich  banker,  and 
ApoUodorus  his  son,  paid  taxes  and  were  in  the  symnuMrifls 
(unless,  like  Leucon,  the  king  of  the  Bosporus,  they  had  an 
immunity),  is  hardly  worth  remarking;  and  the  only  reason 
that  Harpocration"*  quotes  out  of  Hyperides  that  the  Si^/ao- 
mroCfiTo^  were  in  the  symmorise  of  the  trierarchy  is,  that  they 
were  not  admitted  into  the  genea  and  phratrise,  but  only  into 
the  tribes  and  demi. 

But  the  resident  aliens  {jitroucoi^  and  the  isoteles  {jUroueot 
taorrtkw)  also  performed  public  services  which  were  different 
from  the  liturgies  of  the  citizens'**,  and  paid  property  taxes. 
The  resident  aliens  could,  asi  well  as  the  citizens,  obtain  an 
exemption  from  the  liturgies,  particularly  the  choregia'";  and 
not  only  this,  but  there  even  occurs  a  case,  apparentiy  in  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  of  some  Sidonian  citizens  resident  a 
Athens  having  been  allowed  an  exemption  from  the  property 
taxes*";  at  the  same  time  we  have  but  Uttie  knowledge  of  these 
liturgies  of  the  resident  aliens.  Their  choregia,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes'**,  took  place  at 
the  Leneea:  Lysias'*^  speaks  of  the  chor^ias  which  he  had 
performed;  but,  since  he  was  an  isoteles  (though  from  what 


*^  Demoeth.  c.  Lept.  §  31,  (p.  469, 
6^)  cf.  §  25,  (p.  46G,  10  iqq.) 

'**  In  V,  avfifutpltu 

***  Thence  furoUtnf  XtvnvijyUu  and 
iroXirueal  XttrovpyUu. 

**^  Uemfmih.  o.  Lepi.  §  16  sqq.  (p. 
463,  13  sqci.)  §  60,  (|>.  476,  23  a^.) 
Corp.  Inacript  Gr.  No.  87  ad  fin. 


"'  Inaoript.  ubi  sop.  Concerning 
the  iSrr Xcif  /Mroupoi,  aa  PoUnx  (ilL  66,) 
calls  them,  also  see  book  m.  ch.  7  and 
81. 

***  Pint.  964,  where  the  donbU  of 
Uemsterimis  are  of  no  importance. 

•*'  C  Eiatosth.  p.  306. 
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time  we  are  ignorant),  tliis  does  not  prove  that  the  cimuumiI 
resident  aliens  perfortued  several  choregiaa.  Of  tfic  trifnotif 
and  gyranasiarchy  of  the  resident  aliens  notliing  ia  known: 
fact  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  existed.  Oa  tic 
other  hand,  an  account  in  Ulpian*",  taken  from  Kontc  aiiatnt 
commentator,  that  tliey  provided  a  banquet  (^(rrt!<i<r{()  in  thr 
same  manner  ns  the  tribes,  Itas  every  pruhability  on  its  ait, 
since  they  had  their  own  Jupiter  (Zev<;  fieroiKtos),  nnd  sepuife 
rehgiuus  rites,  and  consequently  their  own  festivals,  at  wlii^ 
banquettings  of  this  kind  used  to  he  given.  Lastly,  tkn 
remain  to  be  mentioned  the  scapliephoria***,  the  hydiiaj^orai 
and  sciadephoria,  which  were  inferior  and  dishonoarabte  Kf- 
vicea  imposed  upon  the  resident  aliens. 

With  regard  to  the  property  taxes,  Lysias"*,  a  resident 
alien  or  un  isoteles,  boasts  of  having  paid  several  j  and  they  in 
often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  resident  aliens'",  tto 
class  of  settlers  composed  distinct  aymmorite  (jieroiKtieai  tvft- 
Hopiat)"',  which  had  treasurers  of  their  own,  and  a  fixed  co»  J 
tribution  was  settled  for  each  one  by  persons  appointed  forthrf^ 
purpose  (irTiypaij>Eh)"°,  which  was  of  course  only  to  Ijc  jiaid 
upon  the  moveable  property  in  Attica,  since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  proxeni  and  isoteles,  no  resident  alien  had  the  rigbt 
of  possessing  land.  What  however  was  the  average  amoimt  of 
this  tax  for  any  given  rate  cannot  be  determined ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  total  valuation  of  the  resident  aliens  waa 
very  diiferent  at  different  times,  as  they  were  not  domiciliated 
in  Attica.  Probably  the  larger  number  of  them  were  poor. 
As  examples  of  rich  aliens  we  may  mention  Dinarcbus  the 
orator,  Cephalus,  and  his  sons  Polemarchua  and  Lysiaa**':  the 
latter  not  only  had  three  houses  and  120  slaves,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  vesseb  of  silver  and   other  articles  of  fumitore  and 


"Ad  Lcpt.  §  la.  j      '"■  IlarpocmtioD   in 

"*  hex.   Scg.   p.  280,  p.   304,  and  ]  Isocrat  Trapeiit.  21. 

Iiera.  I      **'  Concerning  Dimrchua  tee  THo- 

*  '  Ubi  sup.  i  iiyKJus  llalicamaaseiuia  in  the  lifeof 

"*  E.  g.   LjiHiBs  c  Fromentar,  p.  |  DinarchoB,  nnd  of   the  otbers   Flat. 

».  I  Rep.  init.  Ly%.  c.  Enrtoeth.  p.  386  tqq. 

'''  UfperideB  ap.  Poll.  viii.  1-14. 
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^^manufactured  goods,  was  possessed  of  3  talents  of  silver^  400 
(icysicenics,  and  100  darics,  in  ready  money.     Other  rich  aliens 
^  are  mentioned  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for 
^the  sake  of  their  property.     It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  large 
sum  could  ever  have  been  collected  from  them,  however  strict 
■^  the  laws  may  have  been  against  concealment,  as  their  property 
^  was  easily  concealed,  and  they  were  naturally  ill-inclined  to  the 
state'^'.    They  were  besides  more  severely  pressed  for  money 
tlian  the  citizens;  hence  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  unfortu- 
nate aliens :  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  tax  levied  during  the 
archonship  of  Nausinicus   they  contributed  the  sixth   part'^^ 
which  is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  plain  that  this 
was  a  higher  rate  than  that  which  the  poor  citizens  paid.    The 
tax  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus  was  a  twentieth,  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  while  the  citizens  paid  a  twentieth,  the  resident 
sliens  contributed  the  sixth  part  of  the  valuation?     This  cannot 
sppear  probable.     If  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  citizens,  a  larger  amount  could 
not  have  been  raised  from  the  resident  aliens,  as  the  injustice 
and  severity  of  such  a  measure  would  have  been  too  evident. 
To  understand  with  Ste.  Croix"*  the  sixth  part  of  the  property 
itself  iS  not  less  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  the  citizens  paid  a 
fifth  part.     To  contribute  (€la(f>ip€iv)  does  not  merely  mean  to 
pay  taxesy  but  to  enter  a  certain  taxable  capital  into  the  sym- 
moriac**\    Tlie  citizens  of  the  first  class  returned  the  fifth  part 
of  their  property  as  taxable  capital;  tHe  other  classes  a  smaller 
part:  the  resident  aliens  however  appear  upon  an  average  to 
have  been  rated  with  the  sixth  part  of  their  property,  which 
probably    in    the    far    greater    number    of    cases    was    very 
oppressive*. 

Of  the  aliens  who  were  resident  in  Attica  there  was  a  par- 


***  Lys.  c.  Fniinoiit.  uM  sui>.  turns,  t.J  xlviii.  p.  I[W,  in   his  Memoir 

**'*  DemoNth.    c.     Androt.   p.    612,    upon  tho /irroijcoi. 
iTfHHTTiKtiv  (ivTM  TO  tKTov  fUpos  ficT^'-        *^  Seo  al>ovo  cliap.  7>  particularly 
^r<y    ^itrii   ri>¥  furoiKav,     Cf.  p.  (M)0,    note  171* 

I'xtr.   where   he  usoh  the  expn^on,  \      *  In  I'lnj^Uiud  the  rates  of  tiixation 
Toi'v  raXfun^povv  fitroiKovs,  u\tou    aliens    weru    formerly    double 

***  Mem.  do  TAcad.    dcd    luticri|>-  \  thosv     upon     natives,     niackstone's 

i  CoinmentarioSyVoL  Lp.310. — Tran»l. 
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ticular  portion  that  enjoyed  certain  rights  and  prinl«^ 
Isotelia,  the  nature  of  which,  on  BCX!ount  of  tli*  unmtj 
information,  ia  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  tsotclct  (i 
rekeZs,  oft-oTeXeis)"',  after  the  proseni,  were  next  in 
citizens,  without  being  in  fact  citizens;  ihey 
entered  into  the  tribes  and  demi,  nor  into  the  pi 
genea;  and,  like  other  foreigners  and  resident  aliens,  tfifTWB* 
together  with  the  pro x en i,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  udk 
arcbon  Poiemarchus*",  Hence  it  may  be  justJy  wondered  W 
so  acute  a  writer  aa  Wolf  could  imagine  that  they  had  thei^ 
of  voting,  and  were  eligible  to  public  offices'**.  No  one  boti 
citizen  could  vote  in  the  Assembly,  and  for  this  it  was  ncceuvr 
that  he  should  have  been  entered  into  a  tribe  and  demos:  i* 
like  manner  no  isoteles  could  sit  in  a  court  of  justice,  TV 
testimony  of  Ammonius  and  Thomas  Magister,  who  assert  dul 
tliey  had  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  tl* 
offices  of  government,  is  wholly  undesen'ing  of  credit,  units 
among  the  offices  of  government  (to  apj^etv)  they  include,  coo* 
trary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  rights  of  roting  and  judginj  (™ 
€KKXr}(7id^eiv  leal  BiKii^eiv}.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point, 
indeed,  they  certainly  had  some  privileges;  for  they  could  be 
appointed  difctetfc"':  it  is  however  by  no  means  probable  that 
they  could  have  been  appointed  by  lot  public  diiEteta;;  since 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  no  patron  (irpoaTii-njt}, 
which  is  evident  without  any  express  testimony;  they  could 
transact  business  directly  with  the  people  and  the  proper  autho> 
rities,  without  it  being  necessary  for  that  reason  that  tliey 
should  have  the  right  of  voting  in  the  public  assembly.  They 
had  moreover  the  right  of  possessing  both  land  and  mines"*. 
With  regard  to  the  liturgies  and  taxes,  they  were,  as  their  name 
shows,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  cidzens;  they  neither  pud 


■•'  roUux  iii.  60.  Concerning  them  i  2,  who  in  pp.  40  Bqq.  mAkes  it  |ffO- 
in  general  see  alao  the  Memoir  of  Bte.  bable,  from  the  oullioritj  ot  Suidu, 
Croix  above  cited.  that  alienscould  not  be  public  duelels. 

*"  Pollux  viii.  91.  An  isoteles  was  however  onl;  ft  fum- 

**■  Wolf,  p.  Ixix.  sq.  mt,  and  so  fiv  an  alien. 

'<*  Ih.'ina*tb.c.  I'horm.p.Ol^'jexU'.       *>*  Book  i.  ch.  24,  iii.  d).  3. 
beo  Uudtwalckei  vim  den  Uiitvtcn,  p.  | 
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jmy  protection-money^  nor  were  they  subject  to  the  same  obli- 
., gallons  as  the  resident  aliens*^*,  but  were  upon  the  same  level 
.with  the  citizens'^';    and  from    these  taxes  they    could   be 
exempted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  citizens,  for  the  law  of 
.  Leptines  expressly  mentions  the  exemption  of  the  isoteles. 
*  Their  valuation  must  therefore  have  been  entered  in  the  register 
"  of  the  citizens,  more  particularly  as  they  possessed  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  was  according  to  this  rate  that  they  paid  property 
taxes,  and  not  according  to  the  scale  of  the  resident  aliens. 
With  regard  to  the  liturgies,  they  were  unquestionably  exempted 
"'  from  the  degrading  services  performed  by  the  resident  aliens; 
and  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  well  as  to  the  military  service, 
they  may  have  been  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  tribes. 
"    Moreover,  as  to  whether  the  isoteles,  as  is  asserted'^',  were 
oompelled  to  give  a  larger  sum  for  these  distinctions,  or  whether 
they  gave  less  than  the  resident  aliens*^,  a  determinate  judg- 
^    ment  appears  impossible,  since,  according  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  case,  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  have 
existed.     It  is  however  evident  that  in  the  property  taxes  the 
majority  of  the  citizens,  with  whom  the  isoteles  were  equal, 
were   rated  lower  than   the   resident  aliens.    A  more  exact 
account  as  to  the  obligations  of  the  isoteles  with  regard  to  tlie 
liturgies,  was  contained  in  the  speech  of  Isccus  against  Elpa- 
goras,  which  is  unfortunately  lost' 
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Chapter  XL 
General  Nature  of  the  THerarchy. 

Wr  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  extraordinary  liturgy,  the 
trierarcliy,  which,  although  it  has  been  frequently  treated  of  by 


*^'  Harpocrat.  in  V.  t(roTfXi7r.  Lex.  Scg.  p.  207   upon  this  8iil>j(H;t  is 
*^  This  ia  the  rc'Xof  i^piafitvov,  of    quite  correct :  'la-ortXf'it :  fifroiKoi  ra 

which  Suidas  (in  v.  la-ortXris)  speaks,  /i€v  (fvuca  rcXiy  fiiy  rt XoCn-cr,  ra  dc  laa 

i.  e.  a  duty  determined  according  to  vols  daroU  rcXoOvrcf.     Sec  also  Plio- 

the  valuation,  wlien  the  time  occum^d.  tins. 

The  other  passages  of  the  gramma-  *"  Wolf,  p.  Ixi. 

rians  and  uuNleni  writers  may  be  seen  .      *^*  See  8te.  Croix,  p.  190. 

in  Wolf,  p.  Ixx.    Tlic  article  in  the  *"  Ilarpocrat.  in  v.  lo-orcX^r. 
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general  gave  out  no  pay  to  the  sailors^  and  also  if  the  shipUj 
run  into  the  Pirceus,  as  then  it  was  not  possible  to  keq>  tk 
crew  together**'.  In  general  no  person  was  bound  to  scntij 
liturgy  for  more  than  the  alternate  years'**;  but  in  the  btej 
times  of  Iseeus'*%  the  citizens  could  only  be  compelled  to 
serve  the  trierarchy  after  an  interval  of  two  years^  althoo^ 
many  made  no  use  of  this  immunity. 

Exemption  from  the  trierarchy  was  prohibited  by  an  anciot 
law,  which  was  still  in  force  in  Olymp.  106,  2  (b.c.  355),  wta 
Demosthenes  spoke  against  Leptines ;  nor  was  it  even  allowed 
to  the  successors  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, granted  to  the  nine  archons,  as  being  the  highest  puUit 
officers'''^;  whence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  nothing  but  necessity 
induced  them  to  except  those  whose  property  was  below  the 
amount  required  for  the  trierarchy.  Demosthenes  also  evi- 
dently leaves  out  of  his  consideration  those  exemptions  which 
were  not  personal,  but  founded  upon  causes  sanctioned  by  law; 
the  abolition  of  which  appears  not  to  have  even  come  within 
the  scheme  of  Leptines,  since  the  orator  would  not  have  fidled 
to  toucli  upon  this  point.  Demosthenes,  in  the  speech  con- 
cerning tlie  syninioriic'^'',  Avhich  was  delivered  in  Olymp.  Kid. 
3  {i\,c.  35  1),  mentions  the  circumstances  under  whidi  a  citizen 
was  exempted  from  the  trierarchy.  These  were  if  a  j^erson  was 
incapable  [ahvvaros) ;  by  wliich  we  certiiinly  must  not  under- 
stand bodily  incapacity  (which  could  only  have  exempted  from 


p(ip)(Oi  TTfpiacrov  fii5o)(7i  roty  vavrnn  ; 
an  extrcnu'ly  incorrect  explanation, 
but  not  too  incorrect  for  the  conij)iler 
of  this  Lexicon.  The  proper  w.xww  is 
nion^over  €Vtr/><r;^m'/)\r;/xn,  and  not 
Tf}iT)pdj})(^T}fjLa.  Photius  in  v.  Tpirjpdp- 
X^ym  gives  a  somewhat  better  inter- 
pretation. 

*"'  Deniosth.    ibid.    p.    12t>fK      Cf. 
Is(K'rat.  c  C'allini.  2,S. 

*' "  ^Y.vuwTuv  ^trtXiTTwi',  savs  T>enios- 
thenes  aj^^ainst  Leptines.     See  book  iii.  i 
eh.  2L 

*■'  Isjrus  de  Apollod.  Ilered.  \\  1«4, 
t^i'o  iTT)  /cnrdXiTTo)!/.   See  also  b.  lii.  c.  22. 


'^'^  Demostli.  c.   Lept.  §  lo  {\\  4C2. 
15),  §  22  (p.  4r»4,  29),  §  23  (p.  4fM,  18). 

^'  r.  182,  14.  That  the  follouinij 
words  are  neuter  is  shown  l»v  the  ex- 
pression  <)p<P(wiKwv,  which,  if  the  mas- 
culine gender  were  meruit,  would  be 
op(f)(iva)v.  Pollux  understood  this 
point  correctly,  as  well  as  Harj^xra- 
tion  in  v.  KXrjpovxoi ;  but  tho  snme 
grammarian  in  v.  Koivan'iKUii'  inaccu- 
rately considers  this  word  a.s  masculine, 
Cf.  Poll.  viii.  1.34,  VMl  Photius  in 
Kkrfpnvxoi  and  ictnvtoi'iKov  ha.s  only 
tninscribcd  llurpocration. 


If 
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Impersonal  services,  and  not  from  contributions  to  the  symmorieQ), 
•  but  insufficiency  of  property,  since  a  man  of  sufficient  property 
for  the  trierarchy  might  by  misfortune  be  reduced  in  his 
circumstances;  also  the  property  of  heiresses  {iirUXripoi)^  of 
wards  [op^viKa)^  of  cleruchi  [Kkripovxi'ica)^  and  of  companies 
ijcoiv&vLKd)\  for  which  exemptions  he  deducts  altogether  800 
persons  from  the  2000  whom  he  proposes  to  bring  into  the 
symmori®  of  the  trierarchy.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
heiresses  could  only  be  exempted  so  long  as  they  remained 
unmarried ;  if  the  heiress  was  married,  the  husband  bore  the 
burdens  and  obligations  attached  to  the  property,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  dowry.  Wards  were  free  from  all  liturgies  during 
their  minority,  and  one  year  over*'*;  hence  Demosthenes,  for 
the  ten  years  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  guardians,  paid 
property  taxes,  but  no  liturgies;  nor  did  he  perform  any 
trierarchy,  although  his  family  was  capable  of  supporting  the 
expenses  of  that  service*^',  and  he  himself  became  a  trierarch 
after  the  expiration  of  his  minority.  By  the. property  of 
cleruchi,  Harpocration,  perhaps,  rightly  understands  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  were  sent  out  by  the  state  as  cleruchi,  or 
colonists,  and  while  they  were  absent  upon  the  public  service 
could  not  perform  the  trierarchy,  I  should,  however,  conjecture 
that  the  exemption  was  limited  to  the  property  which  they  liad 
taken  with  them.  What  kind  of  property  is  meant  by  the 
property  of  companies  admits  of  some  doubt.  Pollux*'* 
states  that  it  was  a  legal  term,  and  classes  it  with  other  words 
which  signify  a  property  in  common,  and  not  of  individuals ; 
by  which  explanation  little  is  gained.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is  that  in  Harpocration,  viz.,  that  the  property  of 
brothers,  which  had  not  yet  been  divided  among  them,  is 
meant,  from  which  the  father  might  be  able  to  perform  the 
liturgy,  although  the  sons  were  not  sufficiently  rich  separately 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  trierarchy*'*.     Perhaps,  he  adds,  it 


^.  w*  Lysias  c.  Diogit.  p.  908. 

"'  Demostlu   c.    Aphob.  p.  833.  26. 


^^  Cf.  Orat.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mncsibul. 
p.  1 149,  20,  TjpofiTjv  avT6vt  nortpa  fif^if- 


Cf.  I.ucian.  Deinosth.MCulog.  11.  ■  purfitvos  (irj  irpos  tov  afi*X<^v,  §  Koivrf 

*^*  viii.  134,  wliore  it  is  joined  with    ouo-ia  ciij  auToIy,  and  immediutely  aAer- 
u¥€fujra  xpflt^ara^  Koi  KOit^j  cVucoii^,  ov    wards,  ori  ycwfu^ftcyof  tuj. 
fUtfprjfitya,  2   N 
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may  refer  to  person§  who  had  entered  into  a  volnatary 
tion  for  trade,  or  for  any  other  object,  each  raember  of  nbkh 
was  pcissessed  of  less  than  tlie  whole  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  company.  Is  it,  however,  conceivable  that  pereons  in 
this  situation  could  have  ever  obtained  an  exemption  by  such 
means;  since,  had  it  been  the  case,  every  person  would  have  so 
disposed  of  his  property,  or  have  vested  it  in  similar  associ^ 
tions,  in  order  to  exempt  himself  from  the  liturgies  ?  LbsUt, 
it  hardly  deserves  to  he  obser%-ed,  tfiat  mines,  since  they  coold 
not  be  exchanged,  did  not  impose  upon  their  possessors  tlt« 
duty  of  serving  the  trierarchy. 

A  peculiarity  with  respect  to  the  trierarchy,  which  must  not 
be  passed  over,  is  the  liability  of  the  trierarchs  to  render  an 
account  of  their  expenses'",  which  naturally  excites  our  asto- 
nishment, when  we  find  it  remarked  in  ^schines  that  the 
tricrarch  applied  his  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  public;  yet  our  surpri« 
is  diminished,  and  we  perceive  that  the  provisions  of  the  Wti 
were  both  wise  and  necessary,  when  we  consider  how  manifold 
were  the  relations  in  which  the  trieru^h  stood  to  the  state  vitli 
regard  to  money  and  money's  worth.  The  ship  he  always 
received  from  the  state,  and  at  times  ready  equipjied ;  and  are 
we  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  required  to  account  for  this 
public  property?  He  also  received  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  whether  it  was  for  the  payment  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers,  or  other  expenses.  Tlius  we  find  in  Demosthenes  30 
minas  paid  to  each  tricrarch,  and  an  equal  sum  is  stated  in  an 
inscription,  the  date  of  which  is  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.c.  410),  to 
have  been  given  to  a  trierarch'''.  Thus  even  in  the  age  of 
Thcmistoclcs  the  receipts  from  the  mines  were  distributed 
among  a  number  of  rich  men,  at  the  rate  of  a  talent  apiece,  in 
order  to  build  and  equip  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  stat«.  The 
trierarch  supplied  pay  and  provision  money  to  the  whole  creir, 
which  the  general  was  bound  to  provide  him  with*",  or  be 


'"  JEechia.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.   407   "q.  i  p.  1231.   13,  Corp.  Iiucript.  No.  14J. 
Demoeth.  r.  PoljcL  p.  1332,  II,  I'rjt.  3. 

"f  Pemmtb.  de  Trierorcb,  Coron.  I     *>*  DemoBth.  c.  Pol^rL  p-  1900,  !>■ 
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anomished  the  necessary  stores*'*,  which  were  paid  for  at  the 
•lablic  cost. 

Those  also  who  were  appointed  to  manage  the  accounts 
^saanrere  called  treasurers  of  the  trierarchs'*%  although  we  are 
B  ignorant  whether  all  vessels,  or  only  the  sacred  triremes,  had 
BBsOfficers  of  this  description;  nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  the 
f  j^tetement  of  Demosthenes'  client  in  the  oration  against  Poly- 
jaedes***,  who  himself  kept  the  accounts  of  his  expenses  in  the 
stftrierarchy,  that  he  had  no  treasurer,  yi  the  case  of  the 
ffitrierarchs  of  the  sacred  triremes,  it  was  still  more  natural  that 
they  should  be  responsible  for  their  expenses,  as  the  state  was 
;ii  tiiere  the  party  that  performed  the  liturgy"".  The  fund  be- 
jir  longing  to  these  triremes,  which  was  under  the  management  of 
0  the  treasurer,  and  from  which  all  the  expenses  were  defrayed, 
51  was  a  public  fund.  Trierarchs  of  this  description***  were  only 
f!  tiie  representatives  of  the  state  in  the  character  of  commanders 
ff  and  officers;  and  how  large  the  sums  were  which  they  received, 
r:  we  see  from  the  instances  of  the  trierarchs  of  the  trireme  Sala- 
r  minia,  and  of  the  Delian  theoris,  which  latter,  for  the  voyage  to 
f  Delos  alone,  received  7000  drachmas  from  the  funds  of  the 
temple  in  that  island. 

Supposing  however  that  the  trierarch  paid  everything  at  his 
own  expense  (tliough  he  was  by  no  means  bound  to  do  so,  and 
it  was  an  event  of  rare  occurrence),  even  then  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  inform  the  state  of  his  course  of  proceeding,  and 
deliver  in  an  account,  which  would  merely  have  stated  that  no 
public  money  had  been  advanced  to  him,  and  would  have  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  if  any  one  called  his 


*^*  Plutarch,  de  Gloria  Athenanim, 

a 

"■*  Eapolis  ap.  ILirpocrat  in  v,  ra- 
fiim,  and  the  grammariiuis  who  tran- 
scribe him-  [Meineke,  Fr.Com.  Or. vol. 
ii.  p.  505].  Compare  too  {Nirticularly 
book  ii.  ch.  6,  note  94. 

""*  Demosth.  c.  Polycl.  p.  121fJ,  15. 

**  Ulpian  ad  Demostli.  c.  Mid.  p. 
636,  tMl.  Wolf. 

*"*  In  oi*der  that    then*  mav  bo  no 


doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the  sacred  tri- 
remes having  trierarclis,  I  may  men- 
tion the  trierarchs  of  the  Salaminia  in 
Plutarch  Themist.  7y  of  the  Paralos  in 
Isn^us  de  Dicseog.  Uered.  p.  90,  and  of 
the  Delian  theoris  in  Corp.  Inscript. 
No.  158.  No  ship  of  war  could  be 
without  a  trierarch;  for  he  not  only 
provided  for  the  expenses,  but  albo 
commanded  the  vessel. 

2  N  2 
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statement  in  question.     And,  lastly,  it  was  probably  m 

for  the  trierarch  tu  sliow  that  he  had  performed  the  rcquiid 

services  correctly. 

Chapter  XII. 

first  Form  of  the  Trierarcky,  or  the  Trifrarchy  oj  a  «t^ 
Perton.  Second  Form  of  the  Trierarcky,  or  the  7Wrrurd| 
in  part  of  a  single  Person  and  in  part  of  two  Syntrierankt 
from  Olymp.^2',\  (b.c.  412)  lut/iV  0/ymp.  105,3  (B.c.3ie)i. 

The  trierarchy  is  &s  ancient  as  the  regular  constitutioa  i- 
Athens,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Hippias"*,  ami  S 
probably  belonged  originally  to  the  forty-eight  naucrviis  rf 
Solon  and  the  fifty  naucrarias  of  Cleisthenes,  according  to 
fixed  regulation,  since  each  naucraria  was  obliged  to  equip  • 
ship'";  so  that  the  trierarchy  of  each  tribe  would  have  heen  of 
5  vessels.  But  when  the  naval  force  waa  gradually  increaitd 
to  200  vessels,  which  was  the  number  at  sea  at  the  time  of  tk> 
battle  of  Salamis,  the  trierarchs  also  became  more  numeroiu. 

For  a  long  time  each  ship  had  only  one  trierarch;  subse- 
quently it  was  allowed  that  two  persons  should  fill  the  office 
together  [a-vvrpitjpapxoi,  avvrptiipap^ovPTes),  in  order  to  diviiJe 
the  expenses,  and  either  of  them  commanded  on  board  the 
vessel  for  different  portions  of  the  year,  as  they  agreed  with  one 
another'".  When  this  was  first  permitted  we  are  not  informed; 
since  however  in  Olymp,  92,  1  (b.c.  412),  after  the  defeat  id 


•**  Psend-Ariatot.  CEcon,  2,  4. 

***  Bee  book  ii.  ch.  21.  yaiKpapoi 
■re  properly  ship  proprielors  {wunXif- 
pet)  or  their  deputies  ;  the  following 
appeani  to  have  been  the  method  bj 
which  it  happened  that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  numagen  of  the  political 
aaaociatioos,  which  were  afterwords 
replaced  hy  the  demi.  The  Albenijui 
citisens  were  fint  distributed  into 
forty-eight,  and  afterwards  into  fifty 
corporations,  and  to  each  of  these  a  ship 
WM  allotted,  which  they  were  bound  to 
man.     They  then  selected  some  one  I 


member  of  the  coiporate  body,  «bo, 
either  alone,  or  with  the  snppart  of 
the  rest,  had  in  hia  turn  the  duty  ct 
equipping  the  ship,  and  thus  was  for 
the  time  being  poaseeeor  of  the  ship 
(rmmXtjpot,  mCupapot),  and  the  con- 
pany  allotted  to  him  was  the  nanearia 
or  naucraria  (oaucleria),  of  whidi  he 
naturally  was  the  principal  povob 
Photius  properly  compares  the  nan- 
crsrias  with  the  symmorim. 

•^  Demoath.  c.  Polyd.  p.  I219,s»p. 
p.  1239,  extr. 
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ji  Sicily,  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the  choregia  was  allowed"^ 
K  the  same  may  have  been  permitted  at  the  same  period  for  the 
more  expensive  trierarchy.    The  most  ancient  account  of  a 
trierarchy  performed  jointly  by  two  persons,  or  a  syntrierarchy, 
is  later  than  Olymp.  92,  3  (b.c.  410),   since  Lysias  speaks 
of  the   syntrierarchy   which   the   guardian   accounted  for  to 
nc    the  brothers  of  Diogiton,  who   perished  at  Ephesus  under 
'»    Thrasyllus  in  Olymp.  92,  3  (e.c.  410)***:  th^  next,  which  is  in 
li    Isocrates*'*,  belongs  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos 
li-    (Olymp.  93,  3,  B.C.  406) ;  and  the  same  form  of  the  trierarchy 
is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  in  Xenophon'*%  which  refers  to  some 
time  anterior  to  Olymp.  95, 1  (b.c.  400).    This  usage  continued 
for  a  very  long  period :  for  when  Demosthenes  instituted  the 
suit  against  Aphobus  (Olymp.  104, 1,  B.C.  364),  we  still  meet 
with  the  syntrierarchy'**;  also  in  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.c.  361)"", 
and  even  so  late  as  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358).    ^Fhe  latter 
year  is  that  of  the  Euboean  war,  in  which  the  Athenians  sup- 
ported a  party  against  the  other  states,  and  against  Thebes'*'; 
and  there  were  then  at  Athens  for  the  first  time  voluntary 
trierarchs,  the  terms  of  service  for  those  appointed  by  law 
having  expired"*.     Demosthenes,  who  was  one  of  them,  had  a 


^^  Book  iii.  ch.  21.  Manso  (Sparta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  501)  also  supposes  that  there 
were  four  trierarchs  to  one  ship,  by 
erroneously  combining  different  ac- 
counts which  liave  no  connexion  with 
c»ach  other. 

*■  Lys.  c.  Diogit.  pp.  907—909.  The 
date  may  be  seen  from  pp.  894 — 897 
compared  with  Xenoph.  llelL  i.  2. 

"•  Isocrat  c.  Callimach.23. 

**®  See  chap.  1 5,  at  the  end. 

»'  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  584,  20,  cf. 
c.  Aphob.  iL  p.  840,  28,  sqq.  c.  Mid.  p. 
539,  extr. 

*»«  Demosth.  c  PolycL  p.  1218,  14, 
cf.  p.  1219  sup.  and  1.  18,  also  p.  1227. 

*•*  Diod.  xvi.  7.  The  following  pas- 
fiagcs  in  Demosthenes  also  refer  to  this 
fact,  c.  Androt.  p.  597,  18,  pro  Mega- 
loji.  p.  205,  25,  de  Cherson.  p.  108,  12, 
c.  Mid,  p.  570,  *-^3,  OTf  Trju  riri  Brj^iovs 
€^odo¥    ctf    EO/Soiov   tnouwBt    v/mIf, 


where  Ulpian  correctly  notes,  rycKcro 
yap  fcai  dta  rov  UXovrapxov  irtpa :  for 
the  expedition  made  for  the  sake  of 
Plutarch  is  not  alluded  to,  concerning 
which  see  chap.  13,  but  that  which 
took  place  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358). 
For  in  the  expedition  of  Olymp.  106^ 
4  (B.C.  35H),  Meidias  was  trierarch  of 
his  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  but  in 
the  earlier  expedition  was  treasurer  of 
the  Paralos.  Spalding  (ad  Mid.  p. 
131)  corrects  the  passage  of  Ulpian 
without  any  reason  ;  for  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  be  understood  is,  that 
he  supposed  that  more  than  one  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
Plutcut;h  ;  he  does  not  however  appear 
to  have  had  any  clear  notion  of  the 
question. 

***  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  259, 12, 
c.  Mid.  p.  566,  23. 
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syntricrarch  by  name  Philinus"';  and  alllioiigh  this  was 
voluntary  service,  yet  there  can  tie  no  doubt  that  it  fuUc" 
upon  the  whole  the  regulations  which  were  then  in  existence 
for  the  regular  trierarchy.  Also  in  the  oration  against  Euei^ 
and  Mnesibulus'",  mention  is  made  in  connexion  with  an  event 
of  Olyiup.  1U5,  4  (B.C.  357)»  of  two  syntrierarchs  by  name 
Tlicophemus  and  Demochares,  who  were  indebted  to  the  stale 
for  fillip's  furniture  belonging  to  a  prior  trierarchy,  and  thm 
this  syntrierarchy  could  only  have  been  performed  a  short  lime 
before,  for  instance,  in  the  second,  or  more  probably  in  tiie 
third,  year  of  the  lUoth  Olympiad  (b.c.  359— ft);  nor,  lasllj, 
can  it  appear  strange  that  eren  after  the  introduction  of  the 
synimoriie  two  syntrierarchs  should  have  been  employed  f»3t 
tlie.  immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  syntrierarch? 
of  two  persons  was  at  most  only  a  means  of  relief,  in  case  there 
did  not  happen  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy  cidzeni 
who  could  singly  hear  the  exitense,  and  numerous  ezamplca 
occur  between  Olymp.  92,  1  and  105,  3  (b.c.  412— 358),  d 
trierarchies  performed  by  one  individual;  of  which  I  willonl]r 
mention  that  of  ApoUodorus  in  Olynip.  104,  3  (b.c.  362)"'; 
and  in  two  passages  of  Isteus,  which  refer  to  this  period,  the 
trierarchy  of  individuals  and  the  syntrierarchy  are  mentioned  m 
contemporaneous"".  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  during  this  period  about  400  trierarchs  may  have  been 
employed  every  year,  which  is  the  number  stated  by  Xenophon 
(or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  State  of 
Athens)  as  being  annually  appointed. 

Concerning  the  services  to  which  the  trierarch  was  liable 


1 

"I 


■"  Deniosth.o.  Mid.  p.  5GG,  ai. 

"'  P.  11*5,22  fmii- •ahere  iToXiv  xp«- 
vav  (p.  lUC,  20)  muBl  onl;  be  taken 
relatively,  for  it  caoDOt  mean  any  long 
period  of  time. 

■*'  Deinoath.  c.  roljclem, 

*■  De  Dicajog.  Uered.  p.  1 10,  liXXa 
liiiv  Tpiipapxi"  Twrotrwv  tarairradir- 
fafoh'avTisiTpiT,p,lpxn<Tt''oiff  iripif  ^ 
avp^ffK7,K,y  iu  ■    ' 


(ufter  the  Anarcliy).  XviiffaUuir  '» 
mid  of  Uie  Bjiilrierarchy,  cf.  m-i^ 
\taSai  ap.  LjB.  c,  Diogit.  pp.  908,  989, 
also  Is^os  de  ApoUod.  Ilercd.  p.  IM 
6  fiiii  yap  irarlip  almv — Tpujpapjfurrir 
Trdirra  j(ptifov  Sim'XtiTii',  ovk  tic  rniipe- 
plar  T^i-  travr  trouirrdiiivot  Ctnrtp  oi  ri* 
(ftftei-  Olynip.  105,  4,  ».c.  367),  oXA'  « 
imc  iiurou  Bcura™*,  oiBt  dtvrtpat  aint 
ay  dXXu  Kara  fuItiK. 
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^^pveriously  to  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358),  there  cannot  exist  the 
ikidS^test  doubt.  The  state  always  supplied  the  vessel.  When 
f  I^TIieniistoc  built  ships  for  the  JBginetan  war  out  of  the  funds 
^MXTuing  from  the  mines,  the  building  and  the  entire  equipment 
^  of  them  was  delivered  in  charge  to  100  wealthy  individuals, 
^  who  were  the  trierarchs  appointed  for  that  service;  but  they 
^  irare  indemnified  for  the  building,  since,  according  to  Polyaonus, 
^  tfiey  each  received  a  talenti  This  law  of  Themistodes  enacted 
^  that  twenty  new  ships  should  be  built  every  year,  and  the  ship- 
^  building  was  continued  on  the  part  of  the  state,  as  fur  as  we  can 
^  ascertain,  during  the  independence  of  Athens'**.  All  the  ships 
in  the  public  docks  belonged  to  the  state :  private  individuals 
of  great  wealth  had  indeed  triremes  of  their  own,  for  example, 
Cleinias,  who  fought  in  hia  own  vessel  at  Artenusium;  but 
■inoe  it  is  particularly  remarked***  that  he  went  out  with  a 
trireme  of  his  own,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  state  was  bound 
by  law  to  provide  it.  Those  which  were  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals,  they  either  built  voluntarily  for  the  public 
service,  or  for  their  own  use  in  privateering  or  similar  objects,  or 
dse  for  sale.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  Peloponnesian  war* 
The  100  triremes  which,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  people, 
were  to  be  kept  in  readiness  from  Olymp.  87^  2  (b.c.  431),  in 
case  Attica  was  threatened  by  sea,  were  evidently  ships  pro- 
vided by  the  state,  and  trierarchs  were  appointed  for  those  in 
readiness'*^  In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes'**  (Olymp.  88,  4, 
B.C.  425),  Cleon  threatens  to  make  his  adversary  a  trierarch, 
and  to  contrive  that  he  should  receive  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten 
mast,  upon  which  he  would  be  forced  to  spend  much  money  for 
the  necessary  repairs;  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  hull  and 
mast  were  at  that  time  furnished  by  the  stete.  In  the  expe- 
dition against  Sicily  in  Olymp.  91,  2  (b.c.  415),  the  stete  pro- 
vided nothing  but  the  pay  of  the  crew,  and  the  body  of  the 
vessel;  the  trierarchs  supplied  the  entire  equipment  of  the  ship, 
and  also  gave  voluntary  contributions*^;  and  when  a  trierarch 


Concerning  the  building  of  the 
ahipsy  see  book  iL  ch.  19. 
^  Uerod.  viil  17,  Plntarch.  Aid- 
u 


**>  This  is  the  only  manner  in  which 
Thuoyd.  iL  S4  can  be  underBtood. 
■"  V8.0e88(|q. 
•^  ThtK^d.  vi  31. 
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bonstss  of  having,  after  the  buttle  of  -Egospotamos  (Olynip. 
93,  3,  B.C.  AOfiY",  saved  his  ship,  it  is  clear  that  the  vessel  rauit 
have  been  public  property,  as  otherwise  lie  n-ould  have  gained 
nu  credit  liy  saving  it.  The  same  person  also  states  that  he 
and  his  brother  had  voluntarily  contributed  the  pay  and  pro- 
vision of  the  crew.  We  may  conclude  then  that  at  tliis  time 
the  state  furnished  both  the  pay  and  provision,  as  well  as  the 
hull  of  the  ship  together  with  the  mast;  the  trierarcli  howeta 
had  to  equip  the  vessel,  and  was  also  bound,  as  the  threat  of 
Cleon  shows,  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Wc  may  likewise  infer  that  the  same  regulations  were  in 
force  until  Olymp.  105,  3  (d.c.  358),  although  the  inaccurate 
expressions  of  the  ancients,  who  always  presuppose  more  in 
their  readers  than  they  have  the  means  of  knowing,  have  deceived 
all  modem  writers  from  the  ignorant  Ulpiau  down  to  the  acute 
editor  of  the  oration  against  Leptines.  Demosthenes  in  his 
8j)eech  against  Meidias'"'  says,  that  when  he  was  trierarcb  b 
Olymp.  104,  1  (B.C.  364),  the  trierarchs  prorided  everything  at  ] 
their  own  expense,  and  had  to  furnish  the  crews  (Tr\t}p<ofAa7a)i 
and  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  remarks  of  Ulpian  upon  dm 
passage'"",  the  state  must  frequently  have  supplied  both  the  ship 
anil  the  seamen;  and  in  fact  in  many  instances  have  provided 
notliin<5,  but  left  it  to  the  trierarch  to  supply  the  ship  together 
with  tlie  pay  and  provision  of  the  crew.  Tlie  real  state  of  the 
case,  however,  is  as  follows.  Ulpian,  as  usual,  has  no  authority 
for  his  statement,  but  by  a  singular  process  of  logic  draws  all 
these  conclusions  from  the  words  of  Demosthenes.  The  orator 
however,  in  speaking  of  the  whole  expenditure,  refers  to  the 
later  form  of  the  hierarchy  in  symraoriae;  when  these  were 
instituted,  the  state  equipped  the  vessel  and  provided  the  crew, 
in  addition  to  which  the  trierarch  who  commanded  the  ship 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  symmoria;  it  follows 
therefore  that  the  whole  expense  did  not  fall  upon  hira.  Again, 
when  the  orator  speaks  of  the  whole  expenditure,  it  is  evident 
that  he  can  only  mean  the  entire  amount  of  expenditure  which 

""  Isocrat.  c.  CoUimacb.  23.  "*  P.  6M,  38. 
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customary  at  any  time;  the  state  however  always  provided 

jifhe  pay  and  provision  together  with  the  hull  of  the  ship,  as  well 

ijcbefore  the  trierarchy  of  Demosthenes,  as  in  the  time  of  the 

y;9ymmoriee.    Thus  no  one  of  the  hearers  of  Demosthenes  could 

^,have  thought  that  these  expenses  were  alluded  to.     In  short, 

g  when  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  whole  expenditure,  he  means 

^,  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  vessel,  and  the  keep* 

^  ing  it  in  repair,  as  well  as  procuring  the  crew,  which  last  was 

^.  frequently  attended  with  much  expense,  as  the  trierarch,  not 

being  allowed  to  employ  foreign  sailors,  was  obliged  to  select 

^  the  crew  from  the  native  population,  which  produced  consider- 

,    able  trouble  and  vexation,  and  subjected  the  trierarch  tothe 

^    necessity  of  giving  bounties  to  induce  persons  to  serve.    Even 

in  Olymp.  104,  i  (b.c.  361),  the  state  was  bound  by  law  to 

equip  the  ship. 

That  this  must  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  orator  is 
partly  evident  from  the  expenses  of  his  trierarchy,  and  partly 
from  the  speech  against  Polycles.  When  Demosthenes  had 
attained  his  majority,  and  begun  to  prosecute  his  guardians^ 
Thrasylochus,  the  brother  of  Meidias,  wished  to  compel  him 
either  to  the  exchange  of  property,  or  else  to  take  the  trierarchy. 
Demosthenes  was  willing  to  adopt  the  former  course,  reserving, 
at  the  same  time,  his  claims  upon  his  guardians;  it  being  how- 
ever necessary  to  confirm  this  agreement  by  a  judicial  decision 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  short  time,  he  voluntarily 
undertook  the  trierarchy,  which  was  let  to  a  contractor  for  20 
ininas'*®^:  it  was,  however,  a  syntrierarchy'"%  so  that  the  whole 


^^  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  639  sq.  C.  bers,  each  of  whom  contributed  20 
Aphob.  ii.  p.  840  sq.  This  Thrasy-  minas,  iii  order  that  he  might  make 
lochuN  was  himself  trierarch  thrive  the  sum  a  talent,  since  it  is  stated  in 
years  later,  Olymp.  104,  4,  Orat.  c.  one  other  place,  tliat  a  person  had  let 
Polycl.  p.  1222.  his  trierarchy  to  a  contractor  for  a 

'*'"  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  564,  20.  talent.  As  if  this  had  been  a  fixed 
Kayu  flip  icar*  cVc/vovr  rovs  ^povovs  price,  and  Demosthenes  did  not  dia- 
fTpir)pdpxovv,  (u^u(  €K  naidwv  f(€\6u>v,  tinctly  say  that  there  were  only  two 
art  vvv^vo  fjfuv  ol  rpii^papxpi^  &c.  trierarchs  I  8palding  also  ad  Mid.  p. 
From  this  passage  too  Ulpian  has  de-  43,  has  been  led  into  error.  It  may  be 
duced  some  ingenious  conclusions  ;  ;  observed  that  the  words  in  the  speech 
thus  (p.  Wn  E~G)  he  supposes  that  \  against  Meidias,  p.  640,  18,  o<roi  r^y 
there  existed  a  syntelia  of  three  mem-  |  rpiijpapx'uo^  i^o^  luiiurBwc&rts,  refer 


r 
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txierarchy  only  cost  40  minas.  Can  it,  however,  be  conceived 
that  this  was  tlie  whole  expense  of  a  trierarchy,  if  the  ship, 
pay,  and  provision  were  supplied  by  the  trierarch,  the  cost  of 
pay  and  provision  for  one  month  alone  being  as  much  as  that 
Buni?  Moreover  the  speech  against  Polycles,  which  belongs  to 
Olymp.  li>l,  J  (a.c.  361),  contains  the  best  inforraation  con- 
cerning the  services  which  were  required  by  law  at  that  time. 
There  is  not  however  the  slightest  mention  of  any  obligation  to 
supply  tlie  vessel,  but  the  trierarchs  were  only  bound  to  launch 
it  ^KodiXxeivy".  The  crew  was  appointed  out  of  the  deraos, 
bnt  since  a  few  only  were  obtained,  and  those  inefficient,  Apo!- 
lodorus  waa  glnd  tu  hire  some  sailors  of  fais  own"°:  he  also 
voluntarily  paid  them  their  wages,  the  generals  having  only 
given  him  provision-money,  and  two  months'  pay  out  of  seven- 
teen'": he  also  subjected  himself  to  many  other  voluntary 
expenses,  such  as  having  fresh  seamen  in  different  ijlaeea'":  be 
also  equipped  the  vessel  himself*";  nor  was  he  single  in  tlii> 
respect,  for  others  had  likewise  supplied  the  ship's  fumitore"', 
and  let  it  to  their  successors:  other  trierarchs  however  at  this 
period  received  their  vessels  ready  equipped  from  the  state;  and 
in  the  oration  concerning  the  crown  of  the  trierarchy'",  which 
refers  to  the  same  form  of  this  service,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
tliat  the  state  equipped  the  ship;  and  this  is  also  evident  froia 
the  fact  that  in  Olymp,  105,  4  (d.c.  357),  ships'  furniture  which 
hail  not  been  formerly  paid  for,  was  claimed  from  the  trie- 
rarchs"''. Apollodorus  having  supplied  the  furniture  of  hisovn 
ship,  had  it  in  his  power  to  demand  of  his  successor  to  bring 
new  with  him,  or  to  purchase  the  old  from  himself*'^:  with 
regard  to  the  ship  itself  there  is  nowhere  any  trace  either  of 
selling  or  letting,  but  Apollodorus  only  requires  of  his  successor 


to  both  TbnwylochuB  and  Heidias,  the 
Utter  of  wham  vaa  only  coimected 
vitii  it  as  assistant  to  his  brother,  and 
liad  no  share  or  partoership  in  tlie 
trierarchy.  Meidiaa  was  not  trierarch 
before  the  introduction  of  these  com- 
jMLtiioB,  aa  we  learn  from  Demosthenee, 
p.sa. 

="  P.  1207,  13. 


"•   P.  1208. 

'"  P.  1209. 

"»  P.  12IOsqq. 

'"  P.  1208,  17,  p.  1217,  1*. 

"'  P.  1219,  exit. 

»"  P.  1229,  15. 

■"  Orat.  c.  Euen;.  et  Hoe 
146. 
*"  C.  Pol)-cL  p.  1S18, 
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^  receive  it  from  him  according  to  law,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  at  length  relieved  from  his  trierarchy,  which  he  had  already 
performed  beyond  the  legal  time. 

It  is  therefore  hardly  worth  repeating  that  at  that  time 
nothing  but  the  repairing  and  preservation  of  the  ship  and  ship's 
furniture  was  required  of  the  trierarchs  by  law,  all  other 
expenses  being  merely  voluntary;  although  these  were  by  no 
means  trifling,  as  the  state  frequently  furnished  damaged  ships, 
and  on  voyages,  and  particularly  in  battles,  great  losses  were 
experienced. 

This   Apollodorus,   the   son  of  Pasion,  Ls   a    remarkable 
instance  how  harshly  a  man  could  be  treated,  if  he  was  rich  and 
ambitious,  and  moreover,  like  him,  a  new  citizen :  for  his  state- 
ments bear  the  stamp  of  truth  in  a  greater  d^ee  than  the 
assertion  of  Phormion,  that  Apollodorus  in  the  offices  of  trie- 
rarch  and  choregus  had  not  even  expended  as  much  from  his 
own  property  as  was  required  of  himself  mth  an  income  of  20 
minas'^'.     Such  extreme  contradictions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
same  orator,  provided  that  both   speeches  are  the  work  of 
Demosthenes.    Ottiers  again   performed   their  duties  at  less 
expense,  and  only  supplied  what  was  absolutely  necessary :  and 
even  before  the  institution  of  the  symraorice,   the   trierarchs 
began  to  let  their  trierarchy  for  a  certain  sum  to  a  contractor,  of 
which  Thrasylochus  is   the   most  ancient  among  the  known 
examples,   in  Olymp.  104,   1  (b.c.  364).      Another    instance 
occurs  in  Olymp.  104,  4  (b.c.  361),  of  the  same  person  again"*, 
and  about  what  amount  was  given  at  that  time  we  have  already 
seen.     It  is  evident  that  they  transferred  their  trierarchy  to 
whoever  required  the  lowest  sum'*",  a  custom  detrimental  to 
the  state,  not  only  on  account  of  the  insufficient  performance 
of  the  duties,  but  also  because  the  contractors  by  their  priva- 
teering practices  gave  occasion  to  reprisals  against  the  state"**. 
Upon  occasions  of  defeat,  the  guilt  therefore  justly  fell  upon 
those  who  had  let  their  trierarchy,  the  letting  being  considered 


*'*  Dcinosth.  pro  Phorm.  p.  956  sq. 
»»•  Deinoetli.c  PolycL  p.  1222,  2a 


*"  Demosth.  do  Trieiurch.  Corona 
p.  1*230,  5. 

>**  Ibid.  p.  1231  84. 
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as  a  desertion  of  tlieir  post  (Xiirorii^iovy",  since  the  tricnuti  I 
was  bound  to  be  on  board  his  ship  and  to  command  it  ' 
person. 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  even  after  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c.  358),  the  hull  of  the  ship 
was  not  suppbed  by  the  trierarchs  or  the  syroraorite,  but  thtl 
the  ships  of  war  were  in  general  the  property  of  the  public, « 
Xenophon  expressly  says  in  his  Essay  upon  the  Revenues"; 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  individual  citizens  ocr»- 
Bionally  presented  their  triremes  as  a  free  gift  to  the  state. 
For  since  at  these  later  times  the  trierarchy  was  often  not 
announced,  and  the  trierarchs  not  appointed  till  the  campugn 
was  already  at  hand'",  it  was  not  possible  that  the  trieraich 
should  build  a  new  ship;  if,  however,  it  was  expected  from  him 
to  buy  one,  a  delay  of  this  kind  would  have  been  most  unwise, 
aa  the  possessors,  in  order  to  vex  or  defraud  him,  would  have 
been  able  (unless  a  maximum  was  fixed  by  the  stat«)  to  demand 
an  exorbitant  price;  not  to  mention  that  of  a  sale  of  this 
description,  which  must  have  occurred  almost  every  year,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  any  ancient  author.  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  person  who  had  built  a  new  ship,  delivered  it 
to  his  successor  gratis  ?  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  such 
an  inequality  as  this  existed  in  the  distribution  of  the  burdens 
of  the  trierarchy.  To  what  purpose  moreover  had  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred,  together  with  the  trireme-builders,  the  duty 
of  inspecting  the  ship-building'"?  To  what  purpose  did  the 
latter  receive  their  funds  ^m  the  state,  if  the  trierarchs 
supplied  their  own  ships  ?  To  what  purpose  was  it  that  about 
Olymp.  106,  2  (b.c.  355),  new  triremes  were  buitt  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  (as  we  see  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Androtion),  and  that  it  was  even  enacted  that  the 
senate  should  not  receive  its  crown,  if  the  ships  were  not  in 
readiness  ?     Do  we  not  know  that  Eubulus  superintended  the 


"•  DcmoBth.  de  Trierarch.  Carana 
I.  1330. 
*"  Lbap.  3,  iiiii6aiai  rpiifptit. 

u  Phili|>p.  i  p.  W,  19. 


"\See  book  ii.  ch.  19,  comp.  sIm  3. 
ch.  S.  Tliat  the  building  itm  pud  for 
hy  the  public  is  pArticularlji  shown  bj 
Demuatb.  c.  Androl.  p.  A09,  13. 


J 
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^ijhip-building  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer  of  state'**!  and  that 
jiwiycargus  provided  400  triremes,  partly  by  repairing  old,  and 
Murtly  by  providing  new**^  ?  Still  further ;  in  the  proposal  of 
,j[>emosthene8  respecting  the  symmoriee,  the  ships  are  supposed 
^fo  be  ah-eady  prepared,  and  together  with  the  furniture  were  to 
^^be  assigned  to  the  symmoriee  by  lot"*.  This  proposal,  how* 
.JBvety  only  had  in  view  a  better  regulation  of  the  vessels 
^actually  in  the  possession  of  the  state. 

There  are  only  two  passages  which  could  seem  to  favour 
,,€tke  supposition  that  the  state  supplied  the  hull  of  the  ship. 
^The  first  is  where  Ulpian  asserts"*  that  the  trierarch  had  at 
.  times  only  supplied  the  ship;  this,  however,  is  an  erroneous 
,  conclusion  from  the  oration  against  Meidias,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  institution  of  the  symmoriee,  the  state 
famished  the  crew  and  equipment*'*;  whence  he  infers,  and 
with  him  the  modem  writers  on  the  subject,  that  the  trierarchs 
supplied  the  ship.  But  as  to  this,  what  I  have  already 
remarked  upon  the  subject  again  applies,  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  bestow  on  it  a  particular  examination.  The 
expression  used  by  Iseeus"*,  of  an  Athenian,  might  appear 
more  doubtful,  "  who  did  not  make  the  ship  {rrfv  vavv  iroirjad' 
fjLevos)  by  the  assistance  of  a  symmoria  like  the  trierarchs  of 
the  present  day,  but  at  his  own  expense ;"  so  that,  according 
to  this  passage,  as  well  before  as  after  the  institution  of  the 
symmoriee  the  trierarchs  furnished  the  vessel.  But  the  expres* 
sion  '^to  make  a  ship''  must  have  another  meaning  in  this 
passage;  because,  as  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  trierarchs  supplied  the  hull  of  the  ship 
before  the  establishment  of  the  symmoriee.  Although  to  make 
a  ship  may  signify  to  build  a  new  skip***,  it  does  not  necessarily 


»*  Book  ii.  ch.  7.  I      ■**  Demoeth.  p.  564  extr.  and  p.  6C5 

•*^  iii.  19.  sup. 


•**  Dcmosth.  p.  183  sup.  eira   avY- 
ickripwrai  avfifiopitf  ao»futnav  iKoarrj  rrfv 


"*  De  Apollod.  Herod,  p.  184. 

"*  8o  in  the  speech  against  Andro- 


trfKTtKcud^Kayatcuf,  1.  24,  roc  TpiTip€is,  I  tion,  where  r^K^pccff  nottla^ai   is  the 
At  ap  tKaoToi  Xd;(OKriy  napfCKtvaafifvas  j  same  as  Koivas  rpirfpfit  irocclo-^ai,  as 


•«•  Ad.  Mid.  p.  682  A. 


there  the  orator  is  speaking  of  new 
triremes ;  and  elsewhere. 
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bear  that  meaning;  but  the  expression  is  general,  ind  kl 
extent  of  its  significatioTi  must  I>e  determined  from  the  coobil 
Now  the  trierarch  never  received  a  ship  actually  fwfy  Wl 
sailing:  the  hull  was  given  to  him,  and  he  then  built  npmil 
reptdred  what  was  damaged,  supphed  the  furniture  and  dM»l 
tions'",  and  put  the  whole  in  perfect  condition.  Tliis  labovriil 
so  considerable  that  I  know  no  reason  why  it  may  nctkl 
signified  by  the  words  "to  make  a  ship"  or  "to  build  a  ikip™f  I 
for  by  these  means  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a  6t  condilion  UiflLl 
Without,  then,  being  liindered  by  this  passage  (whki  « 
account  of  the  indetimte  nature  of  the  expression,  cBDOotli| 
considered  as  sufficient  proof  against  us),  we  assert  l!ml  At  | 
state  always  furnished  the  pay  and  provision,  in  addition  H 
the  empty  vessel,  and  that  all  the  alterations  in  the  services^ 
the  trierarchy,  merely  refer  to  the  equipment  of  the  vessel,  u 
to  the  method  of  le^-j-ing  the  crews. 


Chapter  XIII. 


e  vessel,  u4| 


Third  Form  of  the  Trierarchy,  Syntelite  and  Symmorut,jTon 
Olymp.  105,  4  (b.c.  35?)  to  the  end  of  the  109/A  Olyji^tui 
(B.C.  341). 

From  the  account  of  Ulpian'",  who  states  that  besides  the  two 
trierarchs,  sometimes  three  or  even  sixteen  persons  combined  to 
defray  the  expenses,  it  has  been  incorrectly  supposed  that  this 
must  have  been  a  peculiar  kind  of  trierarchy,  whereas  Ulpian's 


■"  Cf.  Thucyd.  vi.  31. 

"*  It  might  with  equal  justice  be 
called  vauntjyijiTaaBai,  in  the  sense  of 
a  tliorough  repair  and  refitting,  and 
yet  this  enpression  is  also  applied  to 
new  ships.  Merely  repairing  b  orin- 
tcroaZtui,  a  g.,  in  the  decree  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Oratots,  p.  278,  and 
Xenoph.  Bep.  Ath.  3,  «  nt  r^»  mir 
filj  iituTictvd(ii,  which  is  also  to  be 
nnderstood  of  trierarchs,  i,  e.,  tliese 
words  rehkte  to  the  duties  of  (lie  trie- 
rarchs already  appointed,  and  after- 


wards mention  is  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  nca-  trierarchs,  and  of  thtir 
lawsuits.  T^K  ravr  with  the  ariiele, 
signifies  a  well-known  ajid  detemiinale 
servici-,  with  re^rd  to  a  fixed  Teasel, 
which  is  assigned  to  an  individual,  and 
shows  thai  it  relates  to  the  trierarehs. 
"*  C.  Mid.  p.  GOl,  G,  p.  682,  B. 
ilalion  of  Fetit,  i 


Kali,^, 


,  for  d<  * 


.    &'di 
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jmrda  only  t       1 1    t  symmoritt  of  the  Twelve  Hundred 

■ometimes  H    e^  nzteen^  or  any  other  number  of 

jpenons,  nuumgcu  the  trie  "archy  of  a  ship*^;  it  would  be  fiur 
jnoie  consistent  with  his  statement  to  refer  these  unions  to  the 
ajmmorisB ;  a  supposition  which  indeed  can  hardly  be  avoided, 
as  the  symmori»  were  instituted  immediately  after  the  double 
sjntrierarchy,  as  will  be  presently  shown;   and  indeed  at  the 
first  establishment  of  the  symmorin  we  find  that  two  persons 
beld  the  trierarchy  together,  according  to  the  andent  method,  a 
fust  which  we  learn  from  the  oration  agunst  Euergus  and 
Mnesibulus*'^    In  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  proof  that  three 
persons  ever  performed  the  trierarchy  together:   and  it  is 
'  evident  that  Ulpian  has  merdy  fixed  upon  the  latter  number,  in 
'  order  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  that  Demosthenes  should 
'  have  paid  only  20  minas  for  a  trierarchy^  as  he  himself  con- 
'   ndered  it  certain  that  the  lease  of  a  trierarchy  always  cost  a 
talent ;  notwithstanding  that  in  the  first  place  there  could  not 
have  been  any  fixed  price,  as  it  must  have  varied  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  expectations  of  the  contractor;  and, 
secondly,  Demosthenes  unquestionably  performed  the  trierarchy 
with  one  person  only,  and  not  with  two'**,  and  moreover  long 
before  the  introduction  of   the    symmoris,  viz.  in   Olymp. 
104, 1  (b.c.  364). 

The  introduction  of  the  symmorise  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  form  of  the  trierarchy,  which  has  been  already  treated 
of,  according  to  which  this  liturgy  was  borne  either  by  one 
alone  or  by  two  syntrierarchs.  For  in  Olymp.  105,  3  (b.c. 
358),  it  being  found  impossible  to  procure  any  or  a  sufiicient 
number  of  trierarchs  according  to  the  legal  forms,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  summon  voluntary  trierarchs.  As  these, 
however,  could  only  suffice  for  the  current  year,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  of  some  new  regulation  for  the  ensuing 


***  P.  682,  B,  x^«<M  yap  Koi  duun^ 
014M  ffoxuf  ol  roiff  rpiffpapxiau  oKfHtpur^ 
iUpou  Ttnnwf  dc  Xocir&r  ^  avPiKKoUkica 
Tff¥  Tpiripfj  inkrfpovp  ^  avrrpftSf  ^ 
oaoMiwoTt,  The  remainder  of  his 
aceonni  is  mixed  with  absordities. 


""^  P.  1162  eztr.  cf.  pp.  1140—1 164, 
in  reference  to  the  connection  of  the 
hci  and  the  time. 

***  See  above  chap.  12,  and  particu- 
larly  note  SOS. 
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year,  iind  as  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  the  public  semce 
according  to  the  actual  system,  they  agreed  to  appoint  13(fO 
partners  {trvyreXels)  distributed  into  syinmorijE,  who  were  Xo 
perform  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy.  In  the  case  to  which  the 
oration  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus  refers,  the  trierarchj 
had  been  already  regulated  according  to  the  symmoriie;  the 
trierarchy,  however,  of  the  person  for  whom  this  speech  was 
written,  which  was  performed  after  the  establishment  of  thf 
Bymmorire,  took  place  in  tlie  arclionship  of  Agathocles,  OliTup, 
105,  4  (b.C.  357)"'.  Yet  even  at  that  time,  two  persons  were 
sometimes  appointed  trierarchs  out  of  the  syninioriee,  in  order 
to  perform  their  duties  in  person.  In  earlier  times  no  trace  of  1 
symmoriaj  exists,  but  of  the  syntrierarchy  alone.  It  is,  thcie-  j 
fore,  highly  probable  that  this  year  was  the  first  in  which  the 
symmorite  came  into  operation.  In  the  oration  of  Isarus  con- 
cerning the  inheritance  of  ApoUodorus'",  the  date  of  which  ' 
might  bo  placed  further  back,  but  cannot  be  brought  Io\«i 
down,  in  the  oration  against  Leptines"',  which  was  delivered  in 


'"  Deraoeth.  C.  Euerg.  el  Mnreib. 
p.  Il.t2,  IS,  cf.  Pflit.  Li.g,  All.  iii. 
4,  10.  Concerning  Ibe  ajntrii'tai-clis, 
sei:  p.  1102,  extr.  The  exponsca 
which  were  then  entailed  upon  tha 
IHTSon  for  whom  tliuBpci.'cliifuvritlen, 
liy  Ilia  Bjntriernrcliy,  were  so  greal 
that  he  consumed  the  money  appointed 
for  tlie  fine  to  be  paid  lo  hia  odversaiy, 


IIM.       I  I 


it  might 


away  a  passage  from 
appear  tlmt  aymmoriH>  were  in  exist- 
ence before  Olymp.  t06,  4.  It  is  the 
pQMmgQ  quoted  above  on  the  subject 
of  llie  trierarchy,  in  the  oration  against 
EuiTguB  and  Itnesib.  p.  IMG,  21. 
AtifiojiilfHii  St  6  Haiariivs  iV  rff  avfiita- 
fi'ttf  £iv  Kai  o^iXqjv  t^  noKtt  rjKtvrj  fitra 
Buxpijiiav  TovToii,  mirrptjipiipxot  yivo- 
licuas.  It  hoi  been  already  remarked, 
thai  Ibe  syntrierBTchy  of  these  two 
j«raonfl  must  have 'taken  place  in 
Olymp,  I0I>,2  or  3.  Now  Duniochores 
I'w  a  member  of  the  syuimoriiu   in  , 


Olymp.  ItH,  4,  and  lie  may  thus  appw 
lo  have  seired  the  former  synlrii''»i* 
cliy  in  tiio  symmoriie,  which,  if  il 
wei-o  true,  would  give  iin  earliir  dit? 
to  the  symmoriie.  llul  what  pn'vpn> 
us  fruill  supposing  that  I>eiiiurluun 
WHS  Byiitrienirch  before,  and  did  not 
boiling  to  the  symmorite  uulil  OhiDl' 
106,  4  t  What  rendera  tliia  the  mora 
probable  iit,  that  ht-  otone  Ls  stated  U 
Imve  been  in  the  symniurin;.  while 
'Jlieophenius  is  not  nic^ntioned  as  a 
member  of  one,  and  if  they  luul  both 
been  members  of  a  Hyiniiiorue  whrti 
they  performed  that  trierairJiv,  Theo- 
pheiiius  must  have  been  in  the  s 
aymmoria*  as  DemDchart<s;  whenai 
the  contrary  must  be  inferred  ina 
the  words  of  the  orator. 

'«  P.  184,  comp.  Wolf,  p.  cix. 
supposes  the  speech  to  belong  lo  lh« 
lOSlh  Olympiad.  If  it  was  noi  deli- 
vered in  Olymp.  109,  i,  its  date  i> 
Olymp.  lOe. 

"'  5  19,  p.  4KS,  it. 


,  >'^-  '^ 
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Olymp.  106,.  2  (b.c.  355),  in  the  oration  upon  the  symmoriaB 
which  was  spoken  in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.o.  354),  and  in  the 
oration  against  Meidias,  which  belongs  to  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c. 
353),  this  institution  is  recognised  as  existing.  The  law  of 
Periander,  by  which,  according  to  the  account  contained  in  the 
oration  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus*^*,  the  symmoriae  of 
the  trierarchy  were  introduced,  was  evidently,  as  may  be  seen 
from  its  agreement  with  what  has  been  stated,  the  primary  and 
original  enactment  upon  this  subject. 

The  1200  Partners  (awreXeU)***  were  properly  the  most 
wealthy  individuals  according  to  the  valuation,  and  among 
these,  as  was  the  case  in  the  symmoris  of  the  property  taxes, 
there  was  a  separate  body  of  three  hundred,  which  was  still  in 
existence  when  Demosthenes  abolished  the  symmorias'^^;  the 
whole  number  was  divided  into  twenty  symmoriae  or  classes'^:  in 
these  classes  a  number  of  members  combined  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  ship,  which  body  was  called  a  Synteleia  {ovvriXetaY^. 
A  body  of  this  kind  often  consisted  of  five  or  six  persons*^^,  so 
that  a  symmoria  could  furnish  ten  or  twelve  ships;  but  there 
were  fifteen  persons  to  each  ship,  and  therefore  only  four  ships 
were  provided  by  a  symmoria  of  sixty  persons.  A  division  of 
this  kind,  which,  according  to  Hyperides"',  was  itself  called  a 
symmoria,  was  at  certain  times  appointed  by  law:  the  most 
singular  fact  however  is,  that  before  Demosthenes  introduced 
the  new  law  of  the  trierarchy  according  to  the  valuation,  when 
the  institution  of  the  symmoriae  was  still  in  existence***, 
according  to  the  actual  law  sixteen  persons  were  appointed  out 
of  the  syntelias  for  each  ship,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years***. 


'*^  P.  1 146.  tintMB  as  above,  Harpocrat  aud  Etymol. 

•*•  Domoeth.  c.  Mid.   p.  564,  extr.  '  in  v.  (rvvriKtii, 
do  Synimor.  p.  182,  19,  and  the  gram-        ''^  Hypfridos  ap.   Ilarpocrat.  in  v. 
marians  pamim.  Harpoonition,  Suidas,    avfifiopia,  comiptcHl  by  Petit  iii.  4,  7* 
Photius,  Lex.  Seg.  pp.  238,  SOO,  alftop.  i      '^'  Ibid. 

192,  3,  which  latter  article  is  however        •*•  This  is  evident  from  the  Rpeech 
▼cry  incorrect.  for  the  Crown,  p.  S29»  17,  p.  260,  21. 

"**  Pinarch.    c.    DemoAth,    p.    33;        •*•  Law  in  Demo«th.  pro  Corona,  p. 
comp  below,  ch.  14.  j  261,  extr.     KaraXoyos,    Tovr  rpirjpdp' 

**^  Demosth.  de  Symmor.  p.  183,  19.  .  ;(ovff  miXcta^c  iwiriiPTpiriprj  <rvv€iucal' 

*^  Concerning  thin   word  see    De-  i  lifKo  cV  t»p  tv  rocr  \6x''^^  avyrikttmp 
mosthenes  against  Madias  and  Lep-    mrh  tUoat  ml  Wyrt  irw  tU  rrrrapdi' 
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and  these  sixteen  bore  tlie  burden  in  equal  shares.  Since  thii 
number  does  not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  twenty  sym- 
Qioriic  of  sixty  persons  each,  we  must  either  suppose  an  entire 
change  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  1200  Partners,  which 
is  by  no  means  probable;  or  an  increase  in  their  number  to 
1280;  or,  if  neither  of  these  conjectures  appears  probable,  dis- 
cover some  other  method  of  explanation.  Might  we  not  assuiae, 
since  a  part  only  of  the  law  has  come  down  to  ub,  that  there 
were  other  material  additions  to  it,  which  made  the  meanin; 
clear!  It  is  possible  that  the  syntelias  did  not  consist  only  ei 
fifteen  persons,  as  they  are  stated  by  Hyperides  (althot^  be 
calls  thera  symmoriiej,  and  that  to  these  fifteen  another  mem- 
ber was  purposely  added  from  a  different  syntelia,  in  order  w 
prevent  any  unjust  proceeding  among  the  other  fifteen  memben, 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  comptroller  over  them.  The 
superintendence  of  the  whole  business  was  performed  by  tb« 
most  wealtliy,  upon  whom  the  burdens  of  the  trierarchy  duefiy 
fell,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriee  {^eftoi/tt  ri* 
trvfifiopiiiii' )"",  and  the  managers  of  the  symtuoriEC  (evi^^ 
XTfTai  Tuv  WftliopiMv)'". 


1 

hill 

"1 
at 

ich    I 


.„«■„.  (771  (crot  T.I  x"i"iy'9  XP'-I"'"'^'- 

LT,  i>.  200,  27,  ]'.  201,  3,  If!.  XopTjyia 
hero  means  any  public  service  in  the 
gpni'iikl  aensc.  But  the  di&icully  in 
llic  expression  iv  roit  }i6x""  cftnnol  be 
Holved,  nor  hns  F.  A.  W<ilf,  it  112, 
been  able  to  remove  it.  It  is  cenaiii 
that  XdxDt  may  mean  a  civil  as  well  us 
n  military  division,  and  if  net  fiom 
Xcnophon  (Ilicron,  9,  6),  whore  it 
may  be  rcfernd  to  a  military  divigiou, 
it  is  evident  from  Aristotle  (Polit.  v. 
8)  :  ipS  fiii-  oJv  /It)  «X(-frT.oflc..  to  jto.^ 
ij  irapdtoais   yi-fiiTOm    raiv  xP7fia'™c 

^vXoc  TiSiaOuiiav.  Tlie  lochllte  also 
occur  in  Eustathius  in  a  passage  where 
the  context  is  of  a  similar  nature.  See 
the  passage  quoted  by  F.  A.  Wolf 
from  Salmaaias,  Misc.  Defena.  p.  Sal- 
mas,  ad  L  A.  et  R.  p.  135,  where  how' 
aver  the  infonustion  given  is  extremely 


confused  and  ansatisfactory.  IlietV' 
nymus  Wolf  Is  of  opinion  that  liitth« 
TGGeurches  are  neceseaiy  as  la  C)w 
meaning  of  tlie  iraXiruoi  and  rpvfftBf- 

Xitol  Xcijifoi,  and  con).id.>«  thai  rteiine- 


<    tliit 


r   ll.? 


symniorite,  vhich  is  the  only  metbod 
of  overcoming  the  difficalty.  I  may 
likewise  mention,  that  at  that  time,  ■> 
is  seen  Irom  note  349,  the  symmori« 
were  actually  in  existence,  and  ik 
only  reason  why  in  DemoBth.  adr 
UiBol.  de  Nom.p.897, 1,  about  Olynf 
107,  !>  the  trierarch  is  opposed  to  Iks 
Bymmoriie,  is  that  the  ayiiuiioria  d 
the  property  taxes  were  looked  apga 
as  the  more  ancient  and  impt^tatf, 
although  there  were  at  that  time  rpt- 
mori(e  of  the  trierarchy. 

"'  DemoHth.  de  Co^olu^  p.  339,  j;, 
p.  260, 81. 

•"  Orat.  c.  'B.at'tg.  et  Unenb.  f 
1145,  IS,  p:  1H«,10.  . 
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In  treating  of  the  amount  of  the  services  required^  we  may 
fMss  over  the  passages  concerning  the  hull,  anj  the  pay  and 
provision,  which  have  been  already  examined;  with  regard 
however  to  the  equipment  and  the  levying  of  the  crew  we  find 
the  most  satisfactory  accounts.  For  even  before  the  introduc* 
tion  of  the  symmoris,  the  state  provided  the  ship's  furniture, 
although  some  trierarchs  supplied  it  at  their  own  cost*''; 
whence  it  happened  that  in  Olymp.  105,  4  (b.o.  358)  there  was 
none  in  the  storehouse,  the  old  ship's  furniture  not  having  been 
paid  for  by  the  former  trierarchs;  and  even  in  the  Pirseus 
tfiere  were  neither  sails  nor  tackling  to  be  bought  in  sufficient 
quantities;  therefore  by  a  decree  of  Chsredemus  the  payment 
of  the  money  due  was  required,  and  the  names  of  the  debtors 
were  delivered  in  by  the  overseers  of  the  docks  to  the  leaders 
of  the  symmoris,  and  to  the  trierarchs  whose  ships  were  then 
about  to  sail'*^.  By  the  law  of  Periander  it  had  been  enacted 
that  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriss  should  receive  the  names  of 
those  who  were  indebted  for  the  ship's  furniture,  and  distribute 
among  the  several  trierarchs  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  restitu- 
tion of  it  for  their  own  use.  The  names  of  the  debtors  were 
engraven  upon  tablets,  and  all  disputes  arising  between  the 
parties  were  brought  before  the  court  of  justice  by  the  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dismiss  the  fleet  (airoaToXeU)  and  by  the 
overseers  of  the  docks.  Any  person  who  had  received  ship's 
furniture  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  up  according  to  the  inven- 
tory {Bui^pafifia  tqSk  a/ccvwy),  either  at  Athens,  or  to  his 
successor  who  was  sent  from  the  symmoria'^.  At  this  time 
any  person's  property  could  be  confiscated,  if  he  did  not  sur- 
render the  ship's  furniture,  or  transfer  his  own  by  sale  to  his 
successor,  who  probably  had  power  to  distrain  the  property  of 
the  former.  From  all  these  circumstances,  which  are  stated  in 
the  oration  against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus'^',  it  is  evident 
that  the  vessels  were  equipped  for  the  symmoriee  by  the  state. 


**'  Orat.  c.   Euerg.  et   Mnesib.  p.    absurd. 
1146.  '^^  Concerning  this  expression  see 


*•*  Toir  rpuipapx^is  roU  ^icirX/ov<n 
r^rt .     ReiBke*8  o^  inrX/ovcrc  is  liigfaly 


Lex.  Beg.  p.  236. 
•»•  Pp.  U4»^1163. 
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In  the  same  manner  Demosthenes,  in  his  speech  conctnif 
the  symmorite"',  proposes  that  the  money  still  ow 
ship's  furniture  should  be  collected  according  to  tbe  inTeW 
belonging  to  the  great  symmoriie;  that  these  classes  shoukl  & 
tribute  the  money  thus  received  among  their  several  divuwH 
which  should  then  send  out  the  ships  ready  eijuipjieii.  Kt 
learn  from  the  same  orator,  in  the  speech  against  MeidiB*! 
that  the  state  furnished  the  crew  and  equipment  of  the  TessdM 
the  ayntehas. 

The  trierarch  therefore  had  only  to  take  care  thjit  the  nai, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  in  proper  repair  and  order  tait 
received  it.  Yet  the  trierarchs  withdrew  themselves  even  &0* 
this  duty;  for  the  most  wealthy,  who  were  to  perform  the  «^ 
vice  for  their  syntelia,  let  their  trierarchy  to  a  contntctur  Ibr 
talent,  and  received  the  whole  sum  from  their  colleaguH; » 
that  many  in  reality  paid  nothing,  and  ytt  were  exempted  bythi 
trierarchy  from  all  other  liturgies'".  Why  the  leases  shonH 
have  been  higher  in  more  recent  than  in  earher  times,  when  tta 
services  required  of  the  trierarchs  had  been  increased,  m^ 
appear  singular;  but  of  this  more  will  be  said  presently. 

The  irregularities  which  soon  prevailed  in  the  symmonc 
appear  to  have  prevented  them  from  attaining  their  end.  On 
this  account  Demosthenes""  in  Olymp.  lOG,  3  (b.c.  354),  made 
a  proposal  to  improve  the  constitution  of  the  symmoria:  tiie 
essential  points  of  which  plan  are  as  follows.  Instead  of  1200 
he  proposed  to  take  2000  persons,  in  order  that,  subtracting 
all  who  had  any  possible  ground  of  exemption,  there  wonld 
remain  without  fail  1200.  These  were,  as  before,  to  be  distri- 
buted into  twenty  symmorite  of  sixty  members,  and  each  again 
into  five  divisions  of  twelve  persons,  every  person  being  suc- 
ceeded by  another  less  rich  than  himself;  and  upon  the  whole 
there  were  to  be  100  small  symmorite"'.  The  number  of  tri- 
remes was  to  be  300,  in  twenty  divisions,  each  of  fifteen  ships; 
so  that  of  each  hundred,  either  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third 


'*>  P.  183,  17  sqi].  CoronH,  pp.  3i;0— CKi. 

•*•  1',  6M  extr.  p,  fififi  wip.  |      ■'"  X>o  Syniuior,  p.  182  sqq. 

D"  Dtmoatli.  c.  Midi  ubi  sup.  cf.  da        "'  Cf,  Phot,  in  v,  mvupapia. 
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ii(8o  called  because  they  were  to  be  successively  summoned  at 

^different  times),  each  great  symmoria  was  to  receive  five^  each 

imnall  symmoria  one  ship.     Upon  the  whole  each  great  was  to 

jhmve  fifteen  and  each  small  symmoria  three  ships.     Moreover 

rthe  whole  valuation  of  the  country^  amounting  to  6000  talents, 

fWas,  '^in  order  that  the  money  also  should  be  well  regulated/' 

I  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  each  of  60  talents,  of 

:  which  five  parts  would  come  to  each  large,  and  one  to  each 

small  symmoria,  in  order  that  if  100  triremes  were  required, 

there  should   be  60  talents  of  the  valuation  to  supply  the 

expenses,  and  that  there  should  be  twelve  trierarchs  to  a  ship. 

If  however  there  were  200  triremes,  he  proposed  that  there 

should  be  allotted  to  each  vessel  SO  talents  and  six  trierarchs; 

and  if  there  were  300,  that  20  talents  should  be  given  to  meet 

the  expenses,  and  that  there  should  be  four  trierarchs. 

Here  is  a  difficulty  with  reference  to  the  valuation,  which 
has  been  passed  over  by  most  of  the  commentators,  and  which 
can  only  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  Since  6000 
talents  were  the  valuation  of  the  whole  country  and  of  all  the 
ritizens  whose  property  was  valued  (and  not  only  of  the  Twelve 
Hundred,  as  Budaeus  assumes  in  his  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage)***,  and  as  in  the  symmoriae  of  the  trierarchy  there  were  in 
reality  only  twelve  hundred,  the  division  of  the  valuation  among 
the  symmoriae  cannot  have  been  made  for  the  expenses  of  the 
trierarchy,  but  only  for  that  which  the  state  supplied  for  the 
equipment  of  the  fleet,  and  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the 
crew.  Tlie  orator  also,  if  the  6000  talents  had  been  the  taxable 
capital  of  the  Twelve  Hundred,  must  necessarily  have  spoken  of 
it  more  distinctly,  when  he  mentions  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  distributed:  he  would  doubtless  have  said,  that  they  were 
to  be  so  divided  tliat  each  of  the  symmoriae  was  to  receive  an 
equal  sum  of  money;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  small  sym- 
moriae 60  talents;  although  the  arrangement  could  not  have 
been  made  precisely  in  this  manner.  Consequently  the  orator 
only  sketches  out  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  property 
taxes  according  to  the  valuation,  parallel  to  the  symmoriae  of 


**'  f  )c  assc  et  partibus  ejus,  v.  p.  534  sqq.    Comp.  above  chap.  0. 
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the  trierarchy,  in  order  that  out  of  the  part  t^  t 
which  belonged  to  each  symmoria  of  the  trieiudtf  til  4 
expenses  should  be  defrayed  which  the  trierarch*  &A  i 
undergo;  a  proposal  by  which  the  system  of  nar&l  affiuna 
first  firmly  organized,  since  there  was  so  frequently  t  i 
ciency  of  pay  and  provision,  and  of  the  other  articles  wbich*) 
furnished  by  the  state. 

r  the  pnblic  equipment  was  to  be  fumiahed  t>dl 
3cording  to  the  same  proportion,  at  tfar  f 
cost.  The  generals  were  abo  to  divide  the  dodu  iola  I 
parts,  in  order  that  ships'  stations  to  the  number  of  tnirlil 
should  be  situated  near  to  one  another ;  that  each  part  d 
be  assigned  to  a  tribe  or  two  symmoriro  of  sixty  members,*! 
thirty  ships,  and  a  trierarch  be  appointed  to  each  ahip, 
place  which  each  tribe  received  by  lot  -n-as  to  be  furtjier  di 
in  the  sauie  manner  among  its  third  part  (TpiTTur},  so  that  a 
should  receive  ten  ships.  The  levying  of  the  crews  wu  toV 
effected  in  the  same  manner. 

Whether  these  good  counsels  were  ever  put  into  eXM 
we  are  not  informed,  but  we  know  that  this  liturgy  continued 
to  dechne  iintil  Demosthenes  passed  the  law  concerning  die 
trierarchy  according  to  the  valuation,  as  he  saw  that  naTiI 
affairs,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  companies  of  sixteen, 
were  totally  mismanaged ;  that  the  rich  exempted  themselrei 
from  the  moderate  contribution  which  was  required;  that  the 
property  of  the  middling  or  poorer  classes  was  gradually  sacri* 
ficed,  as  they  contributed  an  equal  sum  with  the  wealthier, 
without  any  distinction  of  property;  and,  finally,  that  the  pre- 
parations were  never  ready  at  the  right  time,  and  the  state  lost 
its  opportunity"'. 


■"Demosth.dQCoroiia,p.360.  The  I  the  trienrch}'.  But, in  the  firet  plMt^ 
expression  drtXiLc  airi  fUKpai'  avoKa-  the  words  contradict  one  another;  to 
ftoTtay  admits  of  a  two- fold  explana-  if  thesepersoDBContributed  smaUsBiM 
tioa.  In  the  flrst  place  it  might  mean  i  the;  were  not  entirel;  free ;  also  it 
tliat  thej  had  obtained  an  immunity  !  would  have  been  necewaryto  mentiin 
by  meaOB  of  Bmall  paymenU,  as  by  this  J  the  burden  from  which  tfaey  exempted 
small  contribntioo  to  the  trierarchy  tbemBelvee,  and  ita  would  liave  been 
they  were  exempted  from  liturgies  |  better  than  itri:  I  therefore  nnder- 
during  the  time  that  they  were  serving  I  standthe  words  thus:  "  they  exempted 
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,^      This  last  consequence  of  mismanagement  is  censured  by 

^jPemosthenes  as  early  as  in  Olymp.  107,  1  (b.g.  352)**%  and  it 

,jW9m  partly  to  this  reason,  and  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  their 

jPtrength,  that  a  fresh  necessity  for  the  existence  of  voluntary 

•  trierarchs  was  owing.    The  first  voluntary  trierarchy  {iwlBoai^) 

has  been  already  noticed,  the  second  was  used  for  the  fleet 

against  01ynthus'*%  and  the  third  for  the  war  in  Euboea,  in 

.  which  the  Athenian  army  at  Tamynee  was  supposed  to  have 

been  surrounded,  which  account,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  only 

originated  in  a  stratagem  of  Phocion;  at  that  time  some  citizens 

made  free  gifts  of  triremes'^,  perhaps  together  with  the  hull; 

although  it  is  possible  that  to  make  a  free  gift  of  a  trireme 

(r/>*f7/>iy  iiriBovvai)  only  means  to  equip  a  public  trireme  lying 

in  the  docks,  and  to  manage  it  at  the  individual's  expense* 

This  third  voluntary  trierarchy  occurred  immediately  before 
the  time  when  Demosthenes  was  insulted  by  Meidias  at  the 
Dionysia,  and  composed  the  speech  against  that  individual"*'. 
Now  Demosthenes,  according  to  the  correct  view  of  Corsini, 
was  bom  in  Olymp.  98,  4  (b.g.  385),  and  not,  as  Dionysius 
aupposes,  in  Olymp.  99,  4  (b.c.  381),  and  when  he  wrote  the 
oration  against  Meidias  was  thirty-two  years  old**',  which  there- 
fore falls  in  Olymp.  106,  4  (b.c.  353)***,  and  not,  as  Dionysius 


ihemselvefl  from  the  expense,  wliich 
was  proportionally  small  for  their  pro- 
perty ;**  for,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
the  whole  expenses  were  often  de- 
frayed by  their  colleagues,  and  they 
themselves  contributed  nothing.  The 
common  expression  is  indeed  arfXris 
rtyor,  but  in  an  unusual  phrase  like 
the  present,  with  the  addition  of  the 
words  /i(«tpo>v  dvaXtifidrtay  the  orator 
might  have  added  avo  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness.  [The  first  of  these  two 
explanations  is  preferred  by  Schiefer, 
Apparatus  ad  Demosthenem,  vol.  ii. 
p.  IftS. — ^Transl.] 

^*  Philipp.  L  p.  60. 

*«'  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  566. 

^"  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  pp.  666—568. 

**'  P.  666,  28,  where  obser\e  irvr, 
and  p.  667,  16. 


"•  P.  664,  19. 

•••  See  Wolf,  p.  cviii.  cf.  p.  Lxii. 
Petit  iii.  4,  7>  ^ith  less  accuracy  as- 
sumes Olymp.  106,  3,  not  reckoning 
the  thirty-two  years  complete.  My 
statement  may  be  also  supported 
against  that  of  Dionysius  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Demosthenes  agaiast  Mei- 
dias, p.  611.  Demosthenes,  after  the 
suit  against  his  guardians,  had  brought 
an  action  against  Meidias  for  libellous 
words  (dtiti;  Ka>crjyoptas)y  on  account  of 
the  insult  which  Meidias  had  offered 
to  him  at  the  very  time  when  the 
cause  against  Aphobus  was  to  luive 
been  brought  before  the  court.  Mei- 
dias was  condemned  in  contuvnaciam 
(tlXov  ffffifufp,  says  Demosthenes);  af- 
terwards however,  as  he  did  not  pay 
his  fine,  Demosthenes  brmight  against 
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thinks,  in  Olyrap.  I07,  4  (s.c.  349),  and  the  Enbaon 
like  manner  in  Olymp.  106.  4  {n.c.  353),  or  a  short  time 
since  some  interval  had  elapsed  between   the  offenre  a 
composition  of  the  speech,  as  several    passages  of  the 
show,  and  must  necessarily  be  the  case   from    the  cm 
judicial    proceedings.      1    remark   besides,    that    the    batllt  ll 
Taniynffi"",    and   other  events   connected    «ith    tlte   Eulw 
expedition,  Iiave   nothing  to  do  with   the   expedition  uffi 
Eubtea  in   Olymp.  lOEl,  4   (b.c.  ;!41),    with     which    it  ni»j 
easily  confounded.     Plutarch  of  Eretria  bad    called  uimd  ' 
Athenians  for  assistance'",  and  having  a  party  in  Atheiu,!! 
which  moreover  Meidias  belonged"*,  he  was  supponed 
the  advice   of   Demosthenes,  (who,  in   the    oration   eoucenun|. 
Peace,  delivered  in  Olymp.  108,3,  8.0.346'^%  boasts  uf  hannr] 


liim  ail  aclia  ret  jn-licalir  (8iifi|  i'foi^ijt) 
tight  years  U^fure  tlie  irfjoffokri  against 
Meidiaa  on  account  of  the  insult  al  the 
PionjBia.  One  cannot  however  well 
reckon  that  bo  taimy  vearB  intprvenpd 
belween  lliP  action  agiiinst  Apliobus 
and  tlie  inBlilution  of  llie  8iitij  (foi'Xijt, 
HS  lo  nioke  tho  latter  fall  iu  Ol^iiili. 
105,4;  it  would  le  more  convei  lie  inly 
placed  in  Olymii.  104,  4 ;  according  lo 
which  8ii|)puBitii>u  the  oratiou  ogitiDst 
Meidiaa  was  written  in  Olymp-  106,4. 
Taylor  (Fnef.  ad  Mid.)  aiid  Wolf  (p. 
cviii.)  ore  indeed  of  opinion  that  evunts 
are  mentioned  in  tlie  orallon  against 
Heidioa  which  happened  latei-;  liut 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  none  but 
the  expeditions  atn>ady  mentioned  are 
ttUnded  to,  which  are  evidently  of  ear- 
lier date,  and  Iiave  bcun  euufoundcd 
with  tho  aubeeqnent  wars,  tho  Olyn- 
Ihian  expedition  evea  having  been 
iniataki'n  by  Ulpian  ad  p.  S7K,  Reiak. 
Upon  the  whule  there  is  do  reason  for 
Nuppusiiig  that  Dcnioathcnea  wrote  the 
apeeeh  againat  Kleldias  a  conaidentbte 
time  after  tlie  event  itself  took  placo; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  he  distinctly 
xhown,  for  wliieh  at  present  I  Iiave  no 
room,  that  tlll>  speech  was  written  snun 


after  the  irpa^oX^,  and  befcml!h(M 
position  wilhMddiaa,f(iririikkn 
it  was  left  by  him  iid&im 
Clinton's  F^t.  Bellen.  vd.  n. 
c  20,  ed.  3.— Transi..] 

"»  £schin.  de  FaJs.  Ij^.  p.  33f 
sqt].  (delivered  in  Olymp.  109,  %)  tui 
c.  t^lesipli.  p.  480  sqq.  Plutarch.  ITwe. 
IS,  13,  is  mrst  explicit  upon  Ihispcnnt ; 
the  date  however  cannot  be  ivUt- 
mined  from  his  account,  as  the  ev««tt 
that  follow  are  narrated  very  briefly: 
1  only  remark  tliat  the  diamisdon  of 
Chares  to  the  Uellesponl,  mentjueei 
in  the  Life  of  Pliocion,  cliap.  16,  miat 
not,  for  the  purjMJse  of  refondling  it 
with  my  acoiunt,  be  referred  to  that 
which  took  place  in  Olymp.  lOS,  4 
(Diod.xvi,  U),  but  the  hislorion  pacMS 
over  to  occiirreiices  of  far  later  dale  i 
of  which  elsewhere.  Of  the  paa^* 
in  the  speech  against  Bnootus  de  NonL 
p.  OiK),  with  regard  to  the  biutle  el 
Taniynte,  I  have  already  treated  la 
note  I  SI. 

"'  ^.Echin.   p.  480,    Plnlareh.   tAi 


■  Demoetli.   c.  Mid.   p.  A79,  a,  nL 
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K  imposed  him^)  and  Phocion  being  sent  as  general  was  successful 
1 0m  the  battle  against  the  mercenaries  of  Philip  and  those  from 
^fPhocis.     Subsequently  Plutarch  the  Eretrian  was  himself  again 
p^^briven  out  by  Phocion''%  for  having  in  conjunction  with  Hege- 
irtsilaus  the  Athenian  deceived  the  people,  and  stimulated  Euboea 
(3 to  revolt;  on  which  account  Hegesilaus  was  brought  before  a 
2:  court  of  justice'^*;  the  free  constitution  of  Euboea  was  re-esta- 
0  blished;  and  the  people  were  for  a  time  their  own  masters, 
J.  until  dissensions  arose,  which  ended  with  the  setting  up  of  three 
^  tyrants  favoured  by  Philip;  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
.    tmrchus,  and  also  of  Philistides  in  Oreus,  as   Demosthenes*'* 
P    relates  in   the  third  PhiUppic,  which  was  spoken  in  Olymp. 
109,  3   (B.C.  340);  these  same  tyrants   were  however  finally 
driven  out  by  the   Athenians,  at  the  persuasion   of  Demos- 
thenes*'',  and    Cleitarchus   was  slain  by  Phocion  in  Olymp. 
109,4   (B.C.  341)*'*.     80  much   with   regard  to   the   Euboean 
expedition. 

With  reference  to  the  second  voluntary  trierarchy,  for  the 
expedition  against  Olynthus,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  did  not  occur 
long  before  the  third;  for  the  war  of  Olynthus  was  still  going  on 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Eubcean  war,  as  the  cavalry  which  had 
served  at  Euboea  went  from  thence  immediately  to  Olynthus"*. 


*7«  Plutarch,  in  Phoc.  j  16,  p.  324, 16.     Concerning  Philistides 

•^*  Demosth.  tie   Fals.  Leg.  p.  434,  see   Deniosth.   Pliilip.   iii.    p.  119,  22, 

14,  and  there  Ulpian  p.  390  I).     To  p.  126,  3  sqq.   de  Corona  p.  248,  15, 

this  war   the   passage  in   Orat.    adv.  p.  252,  17  sqq. 

Neicr.  p.  1346,  14,  refers.     Schneider  '7"  Demosth.  de  Corona  p.  252. 

ad    Xenoph.   de   Vectig.  p   151,  con-  *^*  Diod.   xvi.   74.     Wesscling,  in 

founds  with  it  the  war  of  Olymp.  105,  his  note  upon  this  passage,  was  aware 

3.  concerning  which  see  above  chap.  12,  of  the  difference  between  the  two  bat- 

and  particularly  the  iiassages  in  note  ties  won  by  Phocion,  but  he  himself, 

^93.     The  passage  there  quoted  from  as  well  as  the  commentators  upon  Plu- 

the    speech    for    the   Megalo|M)litan8,  tarch,  are  in  error,  when  they  proi)ose 

which  was  delivered  in  Olymp.  10(»,  4,  to  write  KXtirapxop  for   nXovrapxop 

might  indeed  be  referred  to  the  war  of  in   Phoc.  13,  not  to  mention   others, 

the  latter  year ;  the  oration  however  who  confound    the    totally    different 

appeani  to  have  been  spoken  before  accounts  respecting  Plutarch  and  Clei- 

the  beginning  of  the  war,  otherwise  tarchus. 


more  mention  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  made  of  it. 

"^  See  p.  125,  cf.  de  Corona  p.  248, 


*'*  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  p.  678  sup.  Cf. 
Orat.  c.  Nenr.  ubi  sup. 
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We  cannot  therefore  underatand  tlie  auxiUary  troops  wliick 
Athens  furnished  tu  the  Oly^ntbians  ag^nst  Philip  in  OIjiii|k 
107,  4  (u.c.  Sid),  nlthough  a  body  of  cavalry  was  also  wM 
from  Athens  on  that  occasion"';  nor  can  the  war  of  TimotliMi 
against  Olj-nthus  be  meant'",  which  this  general  still  canicd  m 
«-ith  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians'",  and  which  most  tfaoi 
occur  even  before  tlic  first  voluntary  trierarchy  (Olymp.  105,  J| 
D.C.  358),  probably  in  Olymp.  104,  I  (b.c.  364),  when  Tano. 
theus  took  Torone  and  Potidjea'**,  cities  which  were  of  tbi 
greatest  importance  to  the  Olynthians'".  This  expedition  bkob 
probably  belongs  to  the  times  subsequent  to  Olymp.  lOS,  3 
(n.c.  35U),  in  which  year  Philip  made  an  alliance  with  tlie 
Olyiithians,  and  gave  them  Pydna,  with  the  promise  of  Potida 
as  well*";  Athens  and  Olynthus  were  afterwards  engaged  ia 
hostilities'",  for  which  in  the  106th  Olympiad  tlie  second  Tolan- 
tary  trierarchy  was  doubtless  necessary,  after  the  Athenians  had 
exhausted  themselves  vnih  the  Social  war. 

Chapter  XIV. 

7%e  Foftrik  Form  of  the  Trierarchy.  Tritrarchy  according  h 
the  Vahiat'ion,  as  prescribed  by  the  Law  of  Dcmaitkaus, 
after  Olymp.  110,  i  (b.c.  339). 

Demosthenes,  being  well  aware  of  the  defects  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  symmorifc,  at  the  time  when  he  held  the  office  of 
manager  of  naval  affairs  {eTnoTdvis  rov  vauriKov),  brought  for- 
ward in  a  new  law  an  improved  and  rational  constitution  of  the 
trierarchy,  having  rejected  the  bribes  which  the  leaders  and 
other  wealthy  members  of  the  symmorite  offered  him,  and  with- 
stood the  action  for  illegal  proceedings  {ypatfii}  -jrapapo^v) 
wliich  Patroclus  of  Phlya  had  brought  against  him"'. 


""  Philocbonii  ap.  DioDTS.  Holicar- 
nftBs.  vol.  ii.  p.  1B3,  ed.  Sylb. 

"^  Concerning  the  latter  person  sea 
IxKik  ii.  ch.  SI. 

"'  ncmoHlh.  Oljmth.  ii.  p.  22,  sii|i. 

'"  Oiod.xv.  Bi. 


•"  niod.  ivi.  8. 

•"  Diwl.  [bid. 

'"  I.ibBiiiua   Argum.   ad 
Otynlb.  1. 

""  DemoBih.   de   Corona,  pp.  tH 
261.    Concerning  the  «fi 
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r        The  symmoiin  and  sjrntelia  then  in  existence,  the  members 

bof  which  had  even  given  up  the  names  of  trierarchs,  and  called 

jriihemselves  partners  or  sharers  {avyreXeif),  were  abolished^  and 

c  the  services  were  again  brought  back  to  the  valuation.    The 

If  trierarchs  were^  according  to  the  words  of  the  law^  rated  for  a 

I  trireme  according  to  their  property  as  stated  in  the  register,  in 

I  such  a  manner  that  one  trireme  was  required  from  10  talents; 

I  iHioever  was  valued  at  a  higher  sum  was,  according  to  the  same 

r  proportion,  returned  to  the  trierarchy  as  being  bound  to  furnish 

three  triremes  and  one  auxiliary  vessel  {tnrffperucov);  while  all 

tiiose  who  had  less  than  10  talents  were  to  unite  in  syntelias 

until  they  made  up  that  sum'".    The  terms  of  the  law,  although 

towards  the  end  they  are  not  expressed  with  precision,  distinctly 

show  that  the  10  talents  were  not  merely  property,  but  the 

property  according  to  the  valuation,  or  the  taxable  capital,  as 

Budieus  before  understood  it"*.    Thus  if  the  valuation  of  the 

year  of  Nausinicus  was  still  in  force,  which  was  the  foundation 

of  the  proposals  made  in  the  speech  concerning  the  symmoriae 

in  Olymp.  106,  3  (b.c.  354),  whoever  was  possessed  of  50 

talents  was  obliged  to  provide  one  trireme;  of  150  talents  and 

over,  as  in  the  case  of  Diphilus,  was  to  supply  three  triremes, 

and,  to  preserve  the  proportion,  an  auxiliary  vessel  besides:  for 

the  sake  however  of  preventing  the  burden   from  being  too 

oppressive,  this  was  the  highest  rate  even  for  the  most  wealthy; 

so  that  if  a  person  was  possessed  of  500  talents,  the  number 


mosihenes  held  wlion  he  put  his  pro-  j  6vc»v  h  ovtrla  uiroTfTifArffitinf  ^  XPVM""^"* 
ject  into  execution,  see  ^sch.  c.  Cte-  i  Kara  rhv  auakoyio-fibv  iots  rpudv  nXolw 
nph.  p.  6U.  The  Uw  first  came  be-  i  kcH  vwrjptrucov  17  Xtirovpyia  Harw  tarn 
fore  the  senate,  who  referred  it  to  the  rr^v  aMiv  di  dvaikoyiav  Hmo  koI  oU 
people.  Instead  of  tiat^vfyKt  vofiov  tKarrtav  oltrla  itrri  tS)v  dcica  lOLXavruv 
th  r6  TpiripapxiK6v  in  the  speech  for  the  '  tit  frvvrfkfiow  crvMryo/i/vocf  tit  ra  ^ko 
Crown,  should  be  read,  €l(nfV€yK€  vofiov  '  raXio^tL  On  account  of  an  observa- 
rptfipapxuc6v ;  which  I  mention  in  order  i  tion  of  the  last  editor,  I  may  mention 


that  it  maj  not  be  supposed  that  there 
existed  a  Kparate  office  called  t6  rpuj* 

papxucAf. 

*"*  Demoeth.  ibid.  p.  262,  sup.     Ka- 
rdXoyof.     Tovr  Tpirjpdpxpvs  alptta^M 

fuyinvy  <M  TokwfrtMf  dcxa*  mr  dc  irXfi* 


that  the  ancient  form  is  Tptrjpcipxos 
and  yvfMtmtriapx^^  and  not  rpifjpapxfft 
yvfAyaatapxiiSf  as  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions, for  example,  Corp^  Inscript,  Nos. 
147  and  I5& 
•••  Ubi  sup.  p.  643. 
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which   he  was  bound  to  furnish  wu  the  same:  all  who 
po&«esHed  uf  lui  inconsiderahle  property  euntributed  acmrdog 
to  their  TKluation,  and  diminished  in  a  corresponding  ndo' 
the  diminution  in  their  property. 

By  tilts  law  a  grrAt  slteratiou  was  effected.  All  pemwt 
paying  taxes  were  rated  under  the  new  regulations;  while  (hr 
poor,  who  had  been  rcry  much  oppressed  during  the  time  of  tiie 
Twelve  Hundred,  received  some  relief,  which  was  the  intentiai 
of  Demoathcncs"';  and  those  wlto  formerly  contributed  a  la- 
tcenlh  to  the  trierarchy  of  one  vessel,  were  now  trierarcbs  of 
two'";  that  is  to  say,  if  their  taxable  capital  amounted  to  IB 
talents.  Of  persons  whose  valuation  was  still  higher  than  Ihi* 
■  um  Demostltrnes  1183^5  not  a  word,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  no  higher  valuations  had  been  then  in  existence,  althou^ 
they  are  allowed  for  in  the  law;  and  if  the  statements  of  the 
pr()perty  were  correctly  made,  there  must  have  been  some  0/  1 
higher  amount. 

The  consequences  were,  according  to  Demosthenes,  higUf 
bencticial)  during  the  whole  war,  which  was  carried  on  under 
the  rt^lations  of  the  new  law,  no  trierarch  threw  himself  w 
the  protection  of  the  people,  or  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Dians 
of  Munyclna,  or  was  thrown  into  prison;  no  trireme  was  lost 
to  tlie  state,  or  remained  lying  in  the  docks,  from  there  being  no 
means  to  send  her  out  to  sea,  which  had  formerly  been  the  case, 
as  the  poor  were  unable  to  perform  the  necessary  services. 

^Vhat  portion  of  the  expense  the  trierarch  was  forced  to 
sustain,  we  are  not  informed ;  probably  the  same  as  under  tie 
syramoriffi:  and  if  the  distribution  was  really  made  as  the  law 
dircirted,  and  the  trierarchy  was  performed  in  turn  through  the 
whole  valuation,  without  ever  falling  a  second  time  upon  the 
same  person,  however  rich,  it  could  not  have  been  oppressive. 
If  we  reckon  that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  toul 
expense  of  the  trierarchs  for  100, 200,  or  300  triremes  amouninl 
to  an  equal  number  uf  talents,  or  a  sistieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  » 
twentieth  of  the  valuation ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  first  class  one- 
third,  two-thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property;  for  tbe 

"°  Dv  CoroDB,  i'|>.  2«l-2ii2.  "'  Ibid.  p.  Ml.  J 
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oorer  a  proportionally  less  amount:  and  of  the  annual  incomes, 
:  they  are  only  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  property^  3^^  6f , 
nd  10  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy.  But  we  may  reckon  that 
t  that  time  Athens  had  not  more  than  between  100  and  200 
riremes  at  sea;  at  least  the  occasions  on  which  there  were  300 
oust  have  been  extremely  rare,  although  the  orators  in  exag- 
^ration  speak  of  that  number:  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not  for 
he  richest  class  amount  on  an  average  to  more  than  one-third 
md  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property. 

The  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  upon  this  occasion, 
18  in  his  former  proposal  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
lymmorise,  calculated  for  300  triremes'*';  and  for  this  number 
100  trierarchs  serving  in  person  must  have  been  necessary, 
rhe  chief  burden  therefore  naturally  fell  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmoriee,  and  upon  the  second  and  third  symmo- 
rites  who  were  next  in  order  (of  whom  Demosthenes  says  that 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  him  large  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  law'*'),  or  upon 
the  Three  Hundred,  according  to  an  earlier  form  of  trierarchy, 
as  is  proved  by  Hyperides  making  mention  of  them'*^;  but 
whether  the  Three  Hundred  continued  to  exist  as  a  corporate 
body,  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law,  cannot  be  ascertained, 
although  it  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  news  ymmorifie  and  new 
leaders  were  created. 

Demosthenes  boasts  of  his  resistance  to  bribes  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  law;  while  Dinarchus  reproaches  him  with  the 
most  disgraceful  and  rapacious  conduct  in  the  proceeding: 
Demosthenes  extols  the  fortunate  consequences  of  his  mea- 
sures; but,  as  ^schines  thinks  that  he  has  proved,  he  deprived 


»•*  JEech.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  614. 

••»  De  Corona,  p.  2«0,  21,  cf.  I)i- 
narch.  c.  Demosth.  p.  33,  where  the 
bribery  of  the  Three  Hundred  is  men- 
tioned. Wolf  p.  cxv.  after  Coreini 
was  aware  that  Dinarchus  and  Demot- 
ihenet  allude  to  the  same  thing ;  the 
points  in  which  we  disagree  I  leave  to 
the  oontideratioD  of  the  reader. 


•**  Hyperides  ap.  Harpocrat  in  v. 
OTz/i/iopta,  compare  Pollux  viii.  lOO. 
The  Three  Hundred  mentioned  hy 
Demosthenes  de  Corona,  p.  285,  17,  in 
a  narration  belonging  to  Olymp.  110, 2 
(B.C.  339),  appear  to  be  the  three  hun- 
dred of  the  symmoria)  of  the  property 
taxes. 
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the  state  of  the  trJerarchs  of  sixty-five  swift-aailing  triremw". 
Which  shall  posterity  believe,  when  it  wishes  to  form  i 
judgment  from  the  accounts  of  deceitful  orators?  It  appcui 
to  me  that  the  statement  of  Demosthenes  is  defended  bj 
:  the  fact  itself,  and  the  general  opinion  concerning  his  wliole 
'  public  hfe.  But  instead  of  entering  more  largely  into  thii 
aubject,  I  nill  only  attempt  to  &x  the  period  at  which  thb  lav 
was  proposed. 

According  to  a  document  still  estant  it  was  passed  nii  the 
I6th  of  Boedromion  in  the  archonship  of  Polyclea'";  but 
unfortunately  no  year  bears  his  name.  Corsini"'  places  him 
in  Olymp.  109,  4  (b.c.  341),  whicli  is  caUed  the  year  of  Nico- 
machua;  hut  if  his  arguments  are  closely  examined,  their  wedi- 
Dess  is  soon  perceptible.  In  Olymp.  1011,  4,  in  the  archoniliip 
of  Neocles  or  Nicocles,  which  falls  in  the  year  of  Nicomachnt. 
it  was  proposed  hy  Aristophon  in  the  prytaiicia  of  tlie  Irilw 
Hippothuntis  on  the  last  day  of  Boedrominn,  to  claim  from 
Philip  the  ships  which  he  had  taken  away"";  the  law  of  Demos- 
thenes was  however  passed  on  the  16th  day  of  Boedromion 
during  the  presidency  of  the  same  tribe;  consequently,  says  he, 
Polycles  must  have  been  archon  in  the  same  year.  This  con- 
clusion is  perfectly  unwarranted.  Nothing  more  follows,  than 
that  in  the  year  in  which  Polycles  was  archon,  the  tribe  Hippo- 
thontis  had  the  third  prytuneia,  and  likewise  in  Olymp.  109,  4; 
only  however  in  case  both  were  common  years:  if  the  year  in 
which  Polycles  was  archon  was  an  intercalary  year,  this  agree- 
ment could  not  have  existed,  but  the  same  tribe  must  have  had 
the  second  prytaneia  in  that  year;  but  even  supposing  it  was  ■ 
common  year,  why  should  not  the  tribe  Hippothontis  have 
been  allotted  the  same  prytaneia  in  two  successive  years? 
Do  we  not  find  that  the  tribe  Aiantis  often  held  the  first 
place,  although  there  was  no  necessity  that  it  should  be  so'"? 


"'  Sec  Dinai'chus  and  .£scUiiic«  ae 

'■"'  Dcmosth.  de  Coroiia,  p.  261. 

'"  F,  A.  vol.  i.  p,  362.  He  con- 
fiiscB  himself  hdirever  in  his  inquiry, 
and  this  confusion  led  Wolf 


the 


error  of  suppodng  tliKt  Coreini  meant 
Olj'Dip.  IDU,  3,  wlien  SosigeueB  km 
archon  Eponymua.  p.  113  sq. 

"'  Uemosth.  de  Corona,  p.  250. 

"'  The  tribe  Aiantia  had  indeed  w 
for    the  preference   that   Ita  t^ont 
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iWEteoondly,  Corsini  asserts  that  Demosthenes  passed  the  law 
itibefore  tlie  war  with  Philip,  which  broke  out  in  Olymp.  110,  1 
iJtf(B*c,  340),  consequently  it  must  belong  to  the  year  mentioned 
bibefore.  But  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  proof  that  the  law 
0WRS  passed  before  the  war. 

«f  Petit^**  on  the  other  hand  places  the  archon  Polydes  in 
iiiOlymp.  110,  2  (B.C.  339).  For  in  Olymp.  110,  1,  Philip 
attacked  Byzantium  and  Perinthus;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
01  Athenians,  according  to  the  account  of  Philochorus,  equipped  a 
/j^  fleet  upon  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  the  author 
^  of  the  decrees,  and  also  continued  their  preparations  in  the 
^f  tacceeding  year.  Now  Demosthenes,  after  having  related  that 
^  Byzantium  and  the  Chersonese  were  saved  by  his  counsel,  men- 
^  lions  the  law  concerning  the  trierarchy  as  the  next  service 
j  which  he  had  rendered  the  state^^*.  The  supposition  of  Petit 
J    Aerefore  appears  to  be  well  founded. 

I  But  it  might  be  assumed  with  greater  probability  that  the 

,  Iswwas  passed  in  Olymp.  110, 1,  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
,  that  is  in  the  autumn,  about  the  month  of  September.  Philip, 
according  to  the  account  of  Philochorus,  made  an  attack  upon 
Perinthus  in  the  archonship  of  Theophrastus  in  Olymp.  110,  1, 
and,  when  this  undertaking  had  failed,  upon  the  city  of  Byzan- 
tium: it  appears  however  that  this  either  took  place  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  civil  year,  or  at  the  end  of  the  former  year, 
viz.  in  the  summer  of  Olymp.  109,  4,  and  Olymp.  110, 1,  which 
is  signified  by  the  new  archon  of  the  civil  year  which  began  in 
the  middle  of  this  summer,  and  not  by  the  archon  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  which  ended  in  the  middle  of  the  same  summer. 
For  the  historians  reckon  the  natural  year  from  spring  to 
spring:  if  then  they  wish  to  express  the  same  year  by  the  name 
of  the  archon,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  compare  it  with 


oould  DCTer  be  the  last  (PluUrch  Qn.  !  *^  Leg.  Att.  iii.  4,  8. 
Symp.  i.  10).  In  the  allotinent  of  the  ^'  Philochor.  pp.  75,  76,  of  the  col- 
prjrtaneias,  it  was  however  on  pre-  lection  of  his  Fragments  published  by 
eiaely  the  tame  footing  as  the  rest,  -  Lenz  and  Siebelis.  Demosth.  dc  Co- 
and  might  be  the  last :  of  which  an  in-  !  rona,  p.  200,  4,  povkofuu  roiwv  tnavtX' 
•Unoe  occnn  in  Demosth.  de  Corona,  |  ^Ir,  ^*  A  rovrwy  i^  iwoktTfvofirjr. 
p.  S80L  I 
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tlie  cH-il  year,  the  natural  method  would  be  to  ohoosB 
year  of  which  three-fourtha  coincided  with  the  natural  om,a4' 
not  the  preceding  year,  which  has  only  three  ruontiiiinoH 
mon.     If  this  is  true,  and  the  next  sumuier  of  Olyuip.  1 1'l.  i 
not  meant,  the  preparations  must  have  been  made  in  thesss 
autumn,  in  the  beginning  of  Olymp,  110, 1,  and  Demiisiltn«! 
carried  through  the  law  concerning  the   trierarchy  aitoui  ii# 
September  of  Olymp.  110,  1,  in  order  that   in   the  foiJuwa* 
campaign  the  war  might  be  carried  on  in  the  spring  with  hetia 
success;  the  archon  Polycles  must  therefore  be  placed  in  IW 
year   in   which  Theophrastus   was  archon  Kponymos.    Thoe 
cannot  however  lie  any  doubt  between  any  other  yean  exotfi 
Olymp.  110,  l.and  2. 

Of  the  duration  of  this  law  we  know  nothing,  as  we  hs*v  M 
accounts  concerning  later  times.  In  the  oration  for  the  Citi«i 
(Olymp.  112, 3j  n.c.  3.30),  in  which  so  much  is  said  upon  tiifi 
subject,  it  ia  neither  mentioned  that  this  law  was  utiLI  ni 
existence,  nor  that  it  had  been  repealed,  nor  that  anything 
had  been  substituted  in  its  place;  it  appears,  however,  thtt' 
^schines,  influenced  by  the  bribes  of  the  Ictdcrs  of  the 
symniorise,  succeeded  in  procuring  its  abrogation'"'. 

Chapter  XV. 

Genera!  Ohsen'ations  upon  the  Expense  of  a  Trierarc/iy. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  trierarchy,  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  necessarily  oppressive, 
if  the  regulations  connected  with  it  were  fairly  and  properly 
arranged,  though  on  the  other  hand  no  tas  was  more  intolerable, 
if  the  burthens  were  unequally  imposed  and  distributed:  for 
thus  it  frequently  happened  that  the  property  of  those  who 
from  motives  of  ambition  or  patriotism  were  induced  to  incur 
greater  expenses  than  were  necessary,  was  exhausted  by  it. 
Accordingly,  not  only  were  the  rich  impoverished  by  the 
liturgies"',   but   they   corrupted   the   people    by   their   lavish 


'  Deinosth.  dp  Corona,  p  32S.  '"  Xenoph.  Rep.  Alh.  i.  13. 
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r  expenditure,  as  the  sailors  are  said  to  have  been  by  Apollo- 

,  dorus,  the  son  of  Pasion,  when  trierarch***;  we  most  not  there- 

,  fore  be  surprised  at  the  exa^erations  of  the  comic  poet^''^  who, 

,  in  order  to  show  the  insecurity  of  all  property  which  a  man  did 

not  hold,  as  it  were,  between  his  teeth,  says  that  the  payer  of 

property  taxes  might  be  utterly  ruined  by  them,  the  choregus 

could  furnish  his  chorus  with  golden  dresses,  and  leave  himself 

afterwards  in  rags;  and  the  trierarch  hang  himself  in  despair. 

But  similar  measures  have  also  been  employed  in  our  days, 
though  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  a  somewhat  different 
form.  If  the  ancients  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
pressure  of  armies  living  at  free  quarter,  of  war  supplies  and 
forced  loans,  as  we  in  the  present  time  are  with  their  liturgies, 
they  would  have  had  more  to  apprehend  from  the  introduction  of 
our  system  than  we  could  have  of  theirs;  especially  as  the  means 
of  l^al  redress  were  then  far  more  accessible  than  in  modern 
times  If  we  (in  Germany)  had  the  same  publicity  of  govern- 
ment and  freedom  of  discussion  as  existed  in  Greece,  as  many 
■tories  to  our  prejudice  would  descend  to  our  posterity  as  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  works  of  their  orators  on  the 
subject  of  the  liturgies;  and  if  the  persons  who  were  liable  to 
war  taxes,  or  who  had  soldiers  quartered  on  them,  were  allowed 
to  challenge  an  exchange  of  property  with  any  one  who  might 
appear  better  able  to  bear  these  burdens,  the  same  number  of 
courts  of  justice  as  existed  at  Athens  would  hardly  suffice 
to  decide  the  disputes  which  would  arise  in  a  city  of  equal 
extent*. 

With  regard  to  the  trierarchy,  although  the  expenses 
required  were  very  different  at  different  times,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  all  lead  to  the  same  result,  viz.  that  a  whole 
trierarchy  did  not  cost  less  than  40  minas,  nor  more  than  a 
talent;  and  that  a  half  trierarchy  cost  between  20  and  30 
iiiinns,  except  in   such  a  case  as  that  of  ApoUodorus,  where 


*••  Demoetb.  c.  Polyclem. 
**^  Aotiphanes    ap.   Athen.  iii.  p. 
103  F. 

*    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 


the  original  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  I8l7y  a  time  when  the  re- 
flections in  the  text  might  naturally 
occur  to  a  German. — ^Teansl.] 

2  P 
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the  tricrarch  supplied  the  p»y,  or  sabjected  himself  to  oiha 
unnecessary  expenses,  or  ronnaged  his  aSairs  without  MonoB^ 

A  trierarchy  which  lasted  for  three  years  after  the  honlecf  I 
Cnidos,  cost,  according  to  Lysias,  80  minas*",  that  i»,  upon  u 
average,  36f  a  year,  which  iras  doubtless  only  a  half  or  sn- 
trierarchy;  in  the  later  times  of  tlie  Petoponnesiaa  wif  * 
trierarchy  of  two  partners  cost  48  minas,  24  a-piece*".  Tli( 
half  trierarchy  which  was  let  by  Demosthenes,  cost  20  minai. 
the  state  neither  providing  the  e<)aipcient,  nor  even  mppljrtni 
the  crew. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  lease  of  a  whole  trierarchy  ooU 
s  talent,  although  the  vessels  were  both  manned  and  cquippeil 
by  the  state"*,  which  may  be  explained  by  supposing  thai  ti« 
contractors,  who  had  before  reckuned  upon  captures,  and  there- 
fore required  less  assistance,  had  been  taught  by  former  looa 
to  raise  their  demands;  the  ship's  furniture  might  also  hare 
been  damaged  and  imperfect,  and  the  vessels  themselves  in 
want  of  much  repair.  A  whole  trierarchy  for  seven  years  ia 
,  earlier  times  (from  Olymp.  92,  2,  until  Olymp.  93,  4,  b.c.  411 
—5),  had  cost  a  client  of  Lysias  6  talents,  that  is,  51^  minu » 
year'". 

But  the  proportion  which  the  services  bore  to  the  propertj. 
before  a  correct  allotment  had  been  enforced  by  law,  cannot  be 
ascertained,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  fair  scale  foundB) 
upon  fixed  principles.  The  only  question  therefore  of  which 
we  can  offer  any  solution  is,  what  was  the  amount  of  properlr 
which  obliged  the  citizens  to  the  performance  of  the  trierarcbr;  J 
even  upon  this  point  however  we  are  unable  to  state  a  detenoi-  ' 
nate  sum,  although  some  fixed  rate  must  have  existed,  ■ 

ApoUodorus    the    trierarch   had   an   annual    income  of  2 
talents"";  the  family  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  liable  to  tiur 
performance  of  the  trierarchy,  an  estate  of  15   talents' 
produced   at  the  least  an  income  of  90   minas   a    Vfar,  vi 


""  Pro  Arislopli.  bonis,  p.   633,  p.  I  ""  Book  Ui.  ch.  32. 

13.'  •"  Book  iv.  ch.  3. 

""  Lyniua  c.  DiogiU  pp.  907— WO.  •"  Book  iv.  ch.  » 
*"  8«c  chap.  13  and  13.                       I 
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Iseeus^'*  complains  that  a  person  with  an  income  of  80  minas^ 
"which  supposes  a  property  of  about  11  talents,  had  not  per- 
formed any  trierarchy.  Critobulus,  as  mentioned  in  Xeno- 
phon^^%  had  a  property  of  more  than  500  minas,  which  would 
subject  him,  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  among  other  expenses 
to  the  pay  of  more  than  one  trierarchy,  in  case  a  war  should 
break  out;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  be  forced  to  perform  the 
syntrierarchy,  which  had  been  introduced  about  twelve  years 
before  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  which  was  in  existence  when 
Xenophon  wrote  this  passage.  The  word  pay  is  used  because 
a  trierarch  who  did  not  command  his  own  vessel,  made  a  pay- 
ment to  the  other  trierarch  who  served  in  person,  which  appears 
to  be  in  strictness  a  remuneration  for  services  performed.  I 
am  aware  of  no  instance  of  liability  to  the  trierarchy  arismg 
from  a  property  of  less  amount  than  this;  and  since  an  estate  of 
1  or  2  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  performance  of 
any  litargy^'%  what  shall  be  said  to  the  assertion  of  Is«us^*',  that 
many  had  borne  the  expensive  office  of  trierarch,  whose  property 
did  not  amount  to  80  minas  ?  If  this  is  not  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration, or  a  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  who,  by  concealing 
their  property,  wished  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  a  greater  sacrifice, 
while  they  only  performed  their  just  share,  these  must  have  been 
services  performed  by  ambitious  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  contribute  to  a  syntrierarchy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  small  property.  The  same  judgment  may 
be  formed  on  the  case  of  another  client  of  the  same  orator*'*, 
who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a  gymnasiarchy  from  a  supposed 
fortune  of  about  83  minas. 


*"  De  Dicaeojf.  Hered.  p.  110.  was  never  bound  to  furnish  the  pny, 

^"  (Econ.  2,  6y  Tpirjpapxias  fna0ovs,  and  if  pay  were  meant,  the  expresttiou 

Pay  for   the   nailors  cannot   be  here  used  must  have  been  fua$ovs  vavriov 

meant.     lieckoning   the  \my  without  and  not  rpujpnpxiat. 

the  provision  at  20  minas  a  month,  al- '      ^'^  See  book  iii.  ch.  21. 

though  30  were  often  given,  the  result  ***  De  Dic»K>g.  Uered.  ubi  sup. 

would  be  such  a  sum  as  no  trierarch  *'*  DeMenccl.  ilere<l.  pp.  211) — 2£i. 

ever  {laid  or  could  i>ay;  we  liave  also  Orell. 

sufficiently  proved  that  the  trierarch 
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Chaptrr  XVI. 
e  Aniidosis,  or  compuhortf  Exchange  of  Propertif. 


■i 

HPSlF  the  conclusion  of  our  researches  concerning  the  litap<^' 
it  vill  be  necessary  to  say  something  on  the  subject  oi  ib 
exchange  (ovrt'Soo-t?). 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor,  und  particiUarly  thae 
whose  property  had  been  diminished  by  reverses  of  fontmc"', 
from  the  oppression  of  an  unfair  burden,  and  in  order  la  pr- 
vent  the  wealthy  from  escaping  the  liturgies,  it  was  enacted  by 
law  that  whoever  named  another  person  to  &  litui^,  whom  ta 
thought  to  have  been  passed  over,  though  better  able  to  1IDde^ 
take  it  than  himself,  was  empowered  to  transfer  it;  a»d  in  O 
the  latter  party  refused  to  take  it,  he  could  demand  an  exchan^ 
of  property,  with  the  condition  that  he  should  then  perform  the 
liturgy  from  the  property  received  by  him  in  exchange;  ud 
the  party,  to  whom  the  exchange  had  been  ofTcred,  could  nft' 
longer  he  called  upon  to  perform  it"".  Solon  was  the  author 
of  this  regulation,  which,  though  obviously  subject  to  maiij 
difficulties,  was  neither  unjust  nor  absurd'",  and  it  provided » 
ready  means  of  redress  against  arbitrarj-  oppression.  To  assist 
every  man  in  obtaining  his  right,  and  to  afford  protection  to  the 
poor,  were  the  predominant  objects  of  the  legislation  of  Solon, 
which  he  pursued  without  jJaying  any  regard  to  the  inconve- 
niences which  might  arise  from  the  means  employed  in  attaioing 
them. 

The  exchange  most  frequently  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
trierarchy,  and  not  uncommonly  in  that  of  the  choregia"';  it 
existed,  however,  in  the  other  liturgies,  and  could  also  be  had 
recourse  to  as  a  relief  from  the  property  taxes,  if,  for  example 
any  one  complained  that  bis  means  were  not  greater  than  thow 


*''  Orat.  c.  Plitenipp.  pp.  1039, 1040. 1  ***  Xeooph.  <Econ.  7, 3,  Ljni  wtfi 
*"  Suidas  in  v.  drritixru.  Lex.  Bf^;,  roS  ddinnr.  p.  74S,  DemoBlk  c.  Ifl- 
I.  197.  Ulpian  ad  Mid.  p.  660  A.  U  109  (p.  49S,  SO),  c.  Hid.  n.  fi6S,  S. 

•"  Orat.  c.  Phnnipp.  inil.  I 
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of  some  other  person  who  was  rated  to  a  lower  class,  or,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  that  persons  could  prove  themselves 
unfiEurly  included  m  the  class  of  the  Three  Hundred^".  This 
proceeding  was  allowed  every  year  to  the  persons  nominated 
for  the  liturgies  by  the  regular  authorities,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  trierarchy  aijd  property  taxes  were  the  generab^*',  to  the 
great  delay  of  military  aflfairs.  The  offerer  immediately  laid  a 
sequestration  upon  the  property  of  his  opponent,  and  sealed  up 
his  house,  if  he  refused  to  accept  the  liturgy;  the  house  was 
however  free  to  the  first  party.  The  next  step  was  that  both 
the  parties  undertook  upon  oath  to  give  an  account  of  tlieir  pro- 
perty, and  were  bound  within  the  space  of  three  days  to  deliver 
in  an  inventory  {a7r6(f>avai9)  to  each  other.  Then  the  cause 
was  decided  by  the  court***.  If  the  decision  was  unfavourable 
to  the  party  who  made  the  offer,  the  proposed  exchange  did  not 
take  place;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Isocrates  gained  his 
cause  by  means  of  his  son  Aphareus,  against  Megacleides,  who 
had  demanded  to  exchange  property  with  him.  If  however  the 
decision  was  in  favour  of  the  offerer,  the  opponent  was  free 
either  to  accept  the  exchange,  or  to  perform  the  liturgy.  On 
that  account  Isocrates  undertook  the  third  of  the  three  trie- 
rarchics  performed  by  himself  and  his  son,  when  Lysiraachus 
had  claimed  to  exchange  with  him*'*;  and  it  is  to  this  the 
oration  concerning  the  exchange  refers,  a  speech  of  great 
length,  but  barren  of  information.  Lastly,  the  party  to  whom 
the  offer  was  made,  could  not  bring  the  cause  irito  court, 
after  the   seal  had  been   once   imposed;    but    he   was   then 


*••  Orat.  c.  Phajnipp.  particularly  p. 
1046,  24,  from  whence  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  (|uei*tion  in  the  speech 
relates  to  the  advance  of  the  taxe^. 
Concerning  translation  from  one  class 
into  another,  compare  also  the  argu- 
ment to  this  oration. 

**  Orat  c.  Phwnipp.  p.  1040,  De- 
mosth.  Philipp.  i.  p.  60,  20,  Xeuoph. 
Rep.  Ath.  3,  4 ;  comp.  Suidas  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  Matthio),  AliscelL 
Philolug.  vol.  L  p.  249. 

«*J  Oimt.  c.   Pbseuipp.  c£  Xeuoph. 


ubi  sup.  (unless  it  be  thought  tlmt  law 
suits  with  regard  to  ship*s  furniture 
are  here  meant,  see  the  speech  against 
Kuei^gus  and  Mnesib.  p.  1148,  17  sqq.) 
Suid.  in  v.  diadtKaaia. 

*^  Isocrat.  de  Antid.  8,  ed.  Hall,  p. 
00,  ed.  Orell.  Comp.  the  inaccurate 
account  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators, 
p.  240,  and  the  more  correct  one  in 
p.  244.  Dionys.  Ualicam.  \'it.  Di- 
narch.  ad  fin.  Aphareus  is  abo  men- 
tioned as  trierarch  in  Orat.  c.  Kuei^. 
et  BInetib.  p.  1148. 
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obliged  to  take  the  liturgy;    as   was   the    case    willi 
thenes'". 

All  immoTeable  and  moveable   property  was  Irwuifentii 
the  exchange,  with  the  exception  only  of  mines*",  whid  « 
exempted  from   the  extraordinary    taxes    and   the   litorgiet, 
being   already   taxed.     On   the  other   hand,   Wesseling  nf 
Petit  maintains  that  all  actions,  and  Wolf  that  all  citi!  turn 
of  the  parties  making  the  exchange,  were  transferred  from  I 
one   to   the   other.     Both  regulations   are    too   absurd  to 
imputed  to  the  Athenian  law.    With  regard  to  public  actioni 
is  evident  at  first  sight  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  pn> 
tice.     We  will  suppose  that   Demosthenes    and  Thnuylixii 
eschangcd  their  property,  and  that  Demosthenes  had  nn 
for  illegal   proceedings  pending  against   him;   if  then  Denn* 
thcnes  was  afterwards  condemned   to  death,  is   Thmsyloc)"* 
to  be  executed?     No  one  indeed  imagined  this  pussibli 
supposing  Demosthenes  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  50  tokm 
is  Thrasylochus  to  pay  the  tine,  and  in  case  of  failure  to 
thrown  into  prison,  and  to  suffer  whatever  were  the  other  «* 
sequences  of  such  omission  ?     A  regulation  of  tliis  kind  wuuU 
be  impossible,  for  the  law  could  only  punish  the  person  wiw 
actually  committed  the  offence.     The  case  is  precisely  the  same 
with  civil  or  private  cases.     If  Tlirasylochus  struck  Callias,  or 
injured  his  property  in  any  manner,  and  an  action  was  briioglit 
against  him  before  the  exchange  took  place,  and   after  it  h«! 
been  completed,  was  condemned  to  pay  to   CaUias  a  certain 
sum  for  damages,  Demosthenes  is  evidently  not  bound  to  paj 
this  sum;  for  the  liability  is  personal,  and  necessarily  continues 
so.     Or  if  Thrasylochus  had  a  private  law  suit  relating  to  some 
mining  affair,  the  mines  being  a  species  of  property  which  was 
excluded  from   the  exchange,  it  is   manifest   that   when   the 
exchange  was  made,  the  law  suit  could  not  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Demosthenes. 

Now  let  ua  suppose  another  case.     Demosthenes  brings  ui 
action  against  Aphobus  for  having  damaged  his  property,  and 


>  C.  Aiihob.ii.  p.H41,c.Mid.  p.540.  i  my  Dissertation  upon  the  Silver  Hi>M 
•  Orat,  c  Pbaiiiipp.  p.  1044.  Com.  |       " 
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^^lemands  a  compensation  of   10  talents:   while  the  case  is 

lending^  he  exchanges  his  property  with  Thrasylochus;  in  this 

^^iiistance  it  is  agreeable  to  common  sense  that  the  cause  should 

^^ptum  over  to  Thrasylochus,  who  is  at  liberty  either  to  proceed 

^,with  it,  or  allow  it  to  fall  to  the  ground;  and  if  he  adopts  the 

;fonner  course,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  for  the  issue  of  it  but 

himself.    In  other  words,  the  parties  making  the  exchange 

■  transferred  their  property,  mines  being  excepted,  with  all  claims 

and  obligations  attached  to  it,  and  particularly  all  debts,  as 

may  be  seen  from  the  speech  against  Phsenippus.    This  holds 

J  good  of  every  other  transfer  of  property,  even  when  there  was 

[  no  interchange:  whoever  received  an  estate  by  inheritance, 

received  also  the  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  it:  and  with 

regard  to  the  exchange  the  same  rule  obtained. 

The  single  case  firom  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  law 
suits  were  transferred  in  the  exchange,  exactly  proves  what  has 
been  stated.  When  the  action  of  Demosthenes  against  his 
guardians  (from  whom  he  claimed  compensation  for  the  pro- 
perty of  which  they  had  defrauded  him,  and  thus  in  fact 
demanded  restitution  of  what  had  formerly  belonged  to  him, 
as  of  an  unpaid  debt)  was  to  have  come  before  the  court  in  a 
few  days,  Thrasylochus  oflFered  to  exchange  property  with  him, 
having  a  secret  understanding  with  the  guardians,  that  if  Demos- 
thenes accepted  the  oflFer,  he  (Thrasylochus)  \^ould  not  proceed 
with  the  cause  against  them;  because  these  law  suits,  as 
the  orator  expressly  says,  were  transferred  to  the  party  who 
made  the  exchange**'.  Demosthenes  accepted  the  exchange, 
reserving,  however,  his  claims  upon  the  guardians,  in  the 
hope  of  a  judicial  decision,  by  which  the  reservation  would 
be  granted  to  him:  failing,  however,  to  attain  this  ol)ject, 
and  as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  he  cancelled  his  agree- 
ment to  the  exchange,  and  performed  the  trierarchy,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  give  up  the  cause  against  his  guardians,  to 
whom  his  opponent  had  already  yielded  the  dispute^ 


k4tt 


*"  C.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  840  ext.   u^'  ci     avrMvroi  ytyvofitvav, 
fupdrrid^tf,  firf  t^irj  fu>t  npot  avrovs  j      **•  Ibid.  p.  841,  c  Bfid.  p.  o3U  mn\. 
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Emtraordinary  meant  employml  hy  the  Greek  State*  to 
peainmry  difficuUtei:  namvly,    fhrriffit   Su&MuSa, 
Captures,  farced  mut  vohtntary  ConiribtUions. 

NoTwiTHSTANnmo  the  extensive  resources  ai  Athens  k 
variuus  means  of  raising  money,  she  shared  the  common 
the  Grecian  states,  and  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  sTeaUtf 
difficulty  by  an  inability  to  pay  comparatively  trifling 
arising  from  the  want  both  of  foresight  and  economy 
management  of  the  revenue*".  Thus  Athens,  after  tte 
iinarcliVi  at  a  time  wlien  the  state  was  completely  exhauitel 
was  driven  into  hostilities  with  the  Bceotians,  by  an  inability  ti 
raise  2  talents"';  and  subsequently  the  Thebans  thcmwlwi 
were  prevented  from  recovering  their  citadel  from  the  fonigncn 
by  being  in  like  manner  unable  to  raise  5  talents;  and  an  es{ 
dition  of  all  the  Arcadians  failed  in  attaining  its  object  frdin  i 
want  of  U  talents'".  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  ik  ' 
states  of  Greece  resorted  to  other  means  of  raising  money  ihaii 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  particularly  for 
defraj-ing  the  expenses  of  war. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Persian  subsidies, 
which  were  chiefly  obtained  by  Sparta  for  the  pur]>ose  of  boinf 
einpluyed  against  Athens'".  The  occasions  upon  wbicii  llie 
latter  state  received  support  from  the  king  of  Persia  or  ht> 
satraps  were  rare,  as  for  example,  through  Alcibiades  and 
Conon;  in  the  contests  against  Macedon,  when  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Persian  king  to  assist  the  Athenians  with  money,  be  at 
tirst  refused  it  in  a  coarse  and  barbarous  epistle;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Athenians  no  longer 
ventured  to  accept  any  aid,  he  offered  them  300  talents. 


'**  lulancea  of  embamstnieat  see  *^  More    than   6000    talents;  kc 

ia  Thucyd.  viii.  4,  and  above  book  iiL  book  i.  cb.  3.    Tbia  look  pfatoe  bUr 

cli-  Iff.  than   Olynip.  01,  *   (b.c.  413),  »  > 

*'"  Ljg.  c.  Nicoinach.  p.  860.  sbown  by  Andoc  de  Pace,  p.   103,  rf. 

"'  Kk\i.  c.  Ctesipb.  p.  633.  Tbucyd.  viii.  6. 
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Another  productive  source  of  revenue***  was  the  plunder 
>btained  in  war;  for  according  to  the  international  law  of  the 
incients,  the  bodies  of  all  prisoners,  together  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  slaves,  and  their  whole  property,  moveable  and 
.mmoveable,  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror;  and  it 
PFas  only  by  particular  stipulations  that  milder  conditions  were 
obtained;  for  example,  that  the  free  population  of  a  conquered 
sity  should  be  permitted  to  go  out  with  a  single  garment  each, 
JT  to  pay  a  large  contribution,  or  to  cultivate  their  own  lands 
upon  the  payment  of  a  rent.  The  troops  were  also  frequently 
paid  out  of  the  plunder;  and  the  conquered  land  was  then 
immediately  sold.  The  Athenian  generals  also  in  one  instance 
received  60  talents  for  nine  triremes,  which  had  been  captured 
from  Dionysius*'*.  For  reprisals  against  the  enemy  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  prisoners  {avSpoXriyp^la^  dvSpo\i]^^iov)^*y 
and  granted,  both  against  states  and  individuals,  permission  to 
privateer  (crSXa,  avkai)*^.  A  prize-court  decided  upon  the 
plunder  which  was  taken**';  the  tenth  part  of  which  was  allotted 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva*",  and  the  rest  must  have  belonged 
to  the  adventurers:  under  certain  circumstances  however  it  fell 
to  the  state*",  and  the  proceeds  were  frequently  considerable. 
Thus  a  ship  of  Naucratis,  which  the  court  had  adjudged  to  the 
state,  was  estimated  at  9^  talents**®. 

The  contributions,  which  were  imposed  upon  conquered 
states,  were  sometimes  of  large  amount;  Pericles  raised  80  and 
at  another  time  200  talents  from  the  island  of  Samos  as  a  fine 
and  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  which  indeed 
they  were  not  sufficient**';  at  times  they  were  taken  not  from 
the  whole  state,  but  from  individuals  whose  principles  were  not 


***  iCschin.  ubi  mip.  p.  632  sq.  cf. 
Dinarch.  c.  Demosth.  p.  14,  where  the 
tame  occurrence  is  probably  alluded  ta 

♦»*  IMod.  XV.  47,  xvi.  67. 

*»»  Bee  Petit  Leg.  Att  vii,  L  17, 
Lex.  Beg.  p.  213. 

*^  Conccniing  the  avkat  M6¥tUf 
comp.  e.  g.  Demoath.  c.  Lacrit  p.  931 , 
2:1. 


^  Cf.  Sabnas.  M.  U.  p.  211  8()q. 
Liban.  Argum.  ad  Demoeth.  c.  Timo- 
crat.  p.  694, 20. 

*^  See  book  iii.  ch.  6. 

***  Demoeth.  c.  Timocrat.  and  Liba- 
nius  ubi  sup. 

**•  iXcmoAtli.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  6!MJ,  ft, 
14,  p.  703, 15. 

*••  Died.  xii.  27,  28,  Thucyd.  i.  1 17. 
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agreeable  to  the  ruling  power'".  In  general,  however, 
contribiitiuns  had  tbe  character  of  mere  arbitrary  extottioM 
alike  from  friends  and  foes;  vessels  were  dispatched  in  ordtrtl 
collect  money  [apyvpoXo'/elv,  SafffioXoyeZv)'",  and  not  Icgsl 
butes  alone  but  additional  contribution  s>  which  inipovehaM 
the  ill-fated  inhabitants  of  the  islands;  Alcibiades,  who  hull 
particular  dexterity  in  business  of  this  description,  and  V 
whom  they  were  most  willing  to  give  contributions,  Tutsed  tHO 
talents  in  Caria  alone*".  The  Athenians  went  about  as  pinO^ 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  war;  and  this  even  in 
earlier  and  better  times  of  Athens,  for  wo  lind  that  Miidate 
undertook  an  expedition  for  plunder  against  Paros,  in  order  H' 
raise  KX)  talents'".  They  also  imposed  fines  upon  dittetat 
states  for  particular  offences;  thus  for  example  the  Meluni9,(«t 
according  to  another  reading,  the  Tenians,)  were  required  U 
pay  a.  6ne  of  10  talents,  for  having  harboured  pirates  in  tbor 
island,  which  sum  was  collected  with  violence'". 

Lastly,  a  source  of  revenue  by  no  means  unprodnetivo 
existed  in  the  calls  frequently  made  in  the  assembly'"  for 
voluntary  contributions  (eiriSoaeis).  either  in  money,  arms,  or 
ships;  and  these,  as  they  smoothed  the  way  to  jK>pular  favour, 
and  as  many  were  either  willing  to  sacrifice  all  they  had  to  the 
good  of  their  country,  or  expected  advantage  to  themselves 
from  its  prosperity,  were  bestowed  largely  by  citizens  and 
foreigners,  especially  such  as  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  voluntary  trierarchies  and  the  great 
sacrifices  which  were  made  in  the  earlier  times  for  the  expe- 
dition to  Sicily,  have  been  already  mentioned;  Pasion  the 
banker  furnished  1000  shields  from  his  own  manufactory, 
together  with  five  triremes  which  he  manned  at  his  own  cost*"; 
Chrysippus  presented  a  talent  to  the  state,  when  Alexander 
moved  against  Thebes,  and  afterwards  the  same  sum  for  the 

•"  An  inslonce  occiira  in  Diod.  liiL  i  *"  Oral,  e,  Tlieocriu.  p.  1339,  S 
■17.  —38. 

•"  TImcyd.  iii.  lO.andfrequentlyin  *"  Deinosth,  c.  Mid  p.  W7.  P'"- 
tUo  UUtanaoB.  tareh.  Aleib.  10,  Th<.>o|ihTast.  Citar.tl, 

"*  Xi'nuph.  Hellen.  j.  4,  j.  Athen.  iv.  p.t6a,£.  riu(an:h.  Phoc.9. 

•"  Uarod.  VI.  13lt.  "•  Deraosth.  c  Steph.  p.  1 137, 11 
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purpose  of  purchasing  com***;  Aristophanes,  the  son  of  Nico- 
phemus,  gave  30,000  drachmas  for  an  expedition  against 
Cyprus**';  Nausicles,  general  of  the  hoplitee  in  Imbros,  sup- 
plied 2000  men  with  pay  without  requiring  any  compensation 
from  the  state;  Charidemus  and  Diotimus,  two  other  comman- 
ders, made  a  free  gift  of  800  shields**^;  Demosthenes  not  only 
performed  voluntary  liturgies  and  contributed  money  for  the 
public  works,  but  gave  on  different  occasions  three  triremes, 
and  also  at  one  time  eight  talents,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
three  more  for  the  building  of  the  walls,  one  talent  after  the 
battle  of  Chceronea,  and  another  for  the  purchase  of  com*". 
As  they  were  accustomed  to  give  presents  upon  so  large  a  scale, 
Isceus***  might  well  reproach  Dicceogenes,  who  was  possessed  of 
,  mn  income  of  80  minas,  with  having  given  no  more  than  300 
drachmas,  even  less  than  Cleonymus  the  Cretan.  It  is  singular 
that  voluntary  contributions  were  not  claimed  for  wars  only,  or 
to  assist  the  people  during  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  even  for 
sacrifices***. 


Chapter  XVIII. 
Public  Loans. 


Of  the  other  measures  by  which  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  any  temporary  difficulty  of  the  state,  and  of  which 
the  second  book  of  the  (Economics  attributed  to  Aristotle  fur- 
nishes a  considerable  collection,  I  will  now  mention  some  of 
the  most  remarkable,  although  many  are  not  better  than 
common  tricks  of  roguery  and  s>^andling. 

Of  these  the  most  frequent,  and  indeed  the  least  objection- 
able, is  the  borrowing  of  money,  which  was  not  so  extensively 
practised  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  both  because  credit 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  also  because  the  high  rate  of  interest  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a  national  debt;  besides 
which  their  system  of  finance  had  not  the  solidity  nor  was  of 


***  Dcni06th.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918,  iuf. 
*^  Lys.  pro  Ariftoph.  bonis  p.  644. 
^'  Demottth.  do  Corona,  p.  265. 


*^  Decret  ap.  Vit.  x.  Orat.  p.  27r»  pq- 
♦*»  I>e  DicflDog.  Hered. j).  111. 
**^  Plutarch.  Phoc.  0. 
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the  artiticia!  nature  which  this  method  of  rais 
reqiiires;  hence  they  preferred  procuring  the  necessaryti 
immediately  hy  a  property  tax,  to  borrowing  the  necvaatrfm 
and  aftenvards  repaying  it  at  a  high  interest-  We  do  hooww 
find  esamples  of  loans  of  various  kinds  (either  from  foropi 
states  and  individuals,  or  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  stib 
itself),  as  of  property  sacred  or  not  sacred,  paying  or  no*  p«j- 
ing  a  rent,  with  or  without  security,  voluntary  or  compalMrr, 
and  sometimes  with  a  certain  allowance  of  a  currency  of  tol/n. 
The  loans  of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  those  obtainol 
by  a  state  from  its  own  citizens,  as  they  required  the  least  crcdil 
and  were  most  easily  effected:  rich  aliens  at  Athens  under  the 
protection  of  the  state  sometimes  made  a  voluntarv  oficr  of 
lending  money'":  a  loan  to  one  state  from  a  citizen  of  another 
occurs  in  an  Orchomenian  Inscription*.  Sparta  furnished  the 
Samiansj  who  endeavoured  to  reconquer  their  native  counlrt, 
with  8  sum  of  money  whicli  they  raised  by  a  public  decree  b  n 
a  manner  wliich  seems  more  amusing  to  us  than  it  could  hart  I 
been  agreeable  to  the  Spartans.  It  was  effected  by  the  inha-  \ 
bitantH  fasting  fur  one  day  together  with  their  slaves  and  cattle 
andeach  person  was  ohHged  to  contribute  to  the  state  the  same 
quantity  that  he  would  have  consumed"',  for  which  probably 
no  repayment  was  required.  This  state  also  lent  100  talents  to 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens;  which  the  people,  whether  fnm 
love  of  justice,  as  Demosthenes  affirms,  or  through  fear  of  the 
Spartans,  redeemed  by  a  general  property  tax,  though  some 
persons  required,  and  not  without  an  appearance  of  justice,  that 
those  who  had  incurred  the  debt  should  pay  it"'.  In  this  loan 
there  was  doubtless  neither  interest  nor  security.  Loans  of 
money  belonging  to  the  temples  frequently  occur,  and,  for  the 


"*  It  was  however  necessary  for 
them  to  avoid  committing  any  eolecism 
in  th«ir  languuge  which  could  Bhock 
the  Athenian  ear,  if  tiiey  wisheil  their 
proposal  to  be  accepted.     Fliolius  in 

•  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  No.  1689. 
"'  AriBtot.  <Econ.  ii.  2, 8,  Plularcb. 
(de  Diacrim.  Amic.  et  Adul.  33),  relates 


the  Bame  story  of  a  prueot  of  com 
sent  hy  the  Spartans  to  the  Smyr- 
namna.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Ihii 
goDerouH  action  waa  reputed,  or  thai 
one  of  theaccouDtais  untroe? 

■"  Demoeth.  c.  Leptin.  §  ID,  II, 
Isuvi-at.  Areop.  28,  Lyuas  c  Nicon. 
p.  860,  Xenopb.  BdL  iL  4,  19,  Pli.> 
larcb.  Lysand.  ^1. 
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most  part  without  interest^**.  Besides  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  Athens  borrowed  from  its  temples,  it  may  be  also  men- 
tioned, that  the  temple  of  Delos,  which  was  under  the  power  of 
Athens,  had  lent  money  upon  interest  to  private  individuals, 
and  even  to  many  states^*.  The  money  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  Lycurgus,  and  advanced  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  adminis- 
tration, may  be  considered  as  a  loan  of  private  individuals 
without  interest. 

Of  a  security  or  pledge  in  the  case  of  public  loans  there  are 
but  few  examples:  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  the  governor  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  assigned  to  the  creditors  the  national  revenues  which 
were  next  due ;  Tachus,  the  king  of  Egypt,  did  the  same,  upon 
the  advice  of  Chabrias^';  the  Oreitee  of  Euboea  are  stated  to 
have  pledged  the  public  revenues  to  Demosthenes  for  a  debt 
bearing  interest^**;  and  at  Orchomenus  the  cattle-pastures 
appear  to  have  been  given  to  an  Elatean,  as  a  security  for  a 
loan  of  money**'. 

Compulsory  loans  are  all  those  which  were  imposed  upon 
certain  persons  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  or  the  command  of 
a  tyrant,  either  because  they  were  particularly  rich  or  in  the 
possession  of  those  objects  which  were  required.  The  advance 
of  taxes  made  by  the  wealthy  Athenians***  belongs  generically 
to  this  class,  although  there  is  a  difference  in  the  form,  for  the 
state  was  not,  in  this  instance,  the  debtor,  but  the  poorer 
citizens,  who  escaped  the  equal  proportion  of  the  taxes.  The 
Chians  obtained  a  forced  loan,  which  fell  solely  upon  the 
capitalists,  in  the  following  manner:  they  ordered  that  all  the 
money  lent  out  to  private  individuals,  which  in  this  island  was 
entered  in  a  public  register,  should  be  delivered  up  by  the 
debtors  to  the  state,  which  then  undertook  their  obligations, 
and  engaged  itself  to  pay  the  interest  out  of  the  public 
revenue  until  it  was  able  to  redeem  the  principal***.  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  and  Tachus,  required  all  the  uncoined  gold 
and  silver  to  be  lent  to  the  state :    the  Mendecans,  wishing  to 


^  Corp.  Inscript.  Nos.  76  and  144. 
**•  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  168. 
^  Aristot  CEcon.  ii.  2,  20,  26.    Cf. 
Poljrsni.  V.  11,  5. 


*•'  JEschin,  c.  Ctouiph.  p.  41X5. 
*^  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  I66J». 
*•■  See  book  iv.  ch.  9. 
^  Arutot.  (Econ.  ii.  2,  12. 
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nisc  money  fur  the  war  against  Olytithus,  decreed  that 
perbuik  should  seli  all  his  slaves,  with  the  exception  of 
female  nnd  one  male,  in  order  to  lend  to  the  state  the  inontf 
which  accrued  from  the  sale :  the  Clazontcniaiis  passed  n  decnc 
compelling  private  individuals  to  advance  all  their  stock  of  oiL 
a  commodity  which  was  produced  in  that  stAte  in  groi 
lundance,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  moMyi 
w  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  corn  :  tlie  Kpbesiui 
prohibited  the  women  from  wearing  goltl  ornatnents,  and  ooot- 
pelled  them  to  deliver  what  they  had  as  a  loan  to  the  state'. 
The  ClaEomcnians  owed  20  talents  to  their  mercenaries  bl 
arrears  of  pay,  for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  interest  of  i  talent* 
to  the  commanders ;  thus  they  were  continually  making  usclrM 
payments,  without  arriving  any  nearer  to  the  redemption  'if 
the  debt.  They,  therefore,  coined  20  talents  of  iron  money,  i" 
wliich  they  arbitrarily  gave  the  value  of  silver,  distribatol  il 
proportionally  among  the  most  wealthy,  and  received  an  eqoal 
quantity  of  silver  in  return,  by  which  they  redeemed  the  debt*". 
The  iron,  which  waa  thrown  into  circulation  by  the  pussei^un 
replaced  the  silver  as  a  currency  of  tokens,  and  tlierefore  du 
quantity  uf  money  in  circulation  was  not  diminished  j  the  iron 
money  performed  the  same  servire  at  home  as  the  silver 
formerly,  and  whatever  silver  they  possessed  besides  thai 
furnished  to  the  state,  could  be  used  for  foreign  exchanges.  So 
far  then  this  iron  coinage  stood  to  them  in  the  same  relational 
the  paper  money  of  modem  days.  But  the  state  also  paid  an 
interest  to  those  persons  whose  silver  it  had  received,  and 
gradually  redeemed  the  iron  for  silver:  thus  these  iron  conii 
also  served  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  of  debt.  It  is  manifetf 
that  the  interest  must  have  been  small;  for  they  probably  gan 
less  than  the  common  rate,  as  the  creditors  also  possessed  the 
current  tokens :  if  the  state  paid  10  per  cent.,  with  the  4  taleuB 
which  were  formerly  given  to  the  commanders  every  year,  il 
might  have  both  paid  the  interest  and  redeemed  the  principJ 
in  about  eight  years. 


*"  AHstot.  (Econ.  IL  S,  SO,  2ti  (cf.  [      ■"  ArisMt.  (Ecoii.  i 
Polymu.v.  ll.fi),!!,  18,  10.  I 
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IS  It  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  states  as  well  as 
{£  private  individuals  gave  bonds  of  debt,  which  were  sometimes 
1(2  deposited  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals^*^  particularly  of 
g2  bankers,  and  sometimes,  if  the  money  had  been  borrowed  from 
sacred  corporations,  in  temples,  &c^". 


K 


Chapter  XIX. 

Alterations  in  the  Currencyy  as  a  Financial  Expedient. 

A  FRAUDULENT  method  of  assisting  the  finances,  which  was 
only  effectual  for  the  moment,  and  in  the  sequel  produced  the 
most  pernicious  consequences,  was  the  coining  of  base  kinds  of 
money. 

Many  Grecian  states,  even  in  the  time  of  Solon,  openly 
made  use  of  silver  money  alloyed  with  lead  or  copper*"*,  which, 
although  it  was  not  productive  of  any  disadvantage  to  the 
inland  traffic  of  the  country,  was  either  wholly  or  nearly  devoid 
of  value  in  foreign  exchanges.  It  happened,  however,  but 
seldom  that  the  state  was  an  intentional  coiner  of  false  money; 
a  charge  which  nevertheless  falls  with  justice  upon  Dionysius 
the  Elder,  who  left  no  evil  means  untried  of  putting  his  tyran- 
nical projects  into  execution.  In  order  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  citizens  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  ship-building,  he  compelled  the  creditors  to  receive 
a  coinage  of  tin,  which,  according  to  Pollux,  who  probal)ly 
follows  Aristotle  in  the  constitution  of  the  Syracusans,  passed 
for  4  drachmas,  and  was  only  worth  1*^*.  The  same  person,  on 
another  occasion,  being  unable  to  repay  a  loan  which  was 
claimed  of  him,  commanded  his  subjects  upon  pain  of  death  to 
produce  all  their  silver,  which  he  coined  and  reissued  at  twice 
its  former  value,  and  then  paid  the  debt  at  this  standard*' ^ 


**^  Corp.  Inscript  No.  1609.  here  meant,  is  »hown  by  the  sn^ge  of 

*^  Ibid,  No.  76.  the   He^ni,    the    date    of   which    is 

Olymp.  9«,  2  (i.e.  387).     Cf.    Diod. 


^»  Demoeih.  c.  Timocrat  p.  766, 10. 
Cf.  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  3. 

♦T*  Aristot,  (Econ.  ii.  2,  20;  Pollux, 
viii.  79.    That  Dionysius  the  Klder  is 


xiv.  111. 

*^^  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
in  the  (Economics.   The  two  accounts 
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An  (iction  of  similar  dishonesty  had  been  before  cemmittoil  il 
Atliens,  by  liippias  the  Pisistratid.  He  called  in  all  the  n) 
in  circulation,  which  was  taken  at  a  fixed  value;  and 
wards,  a  new  device  having  been  agreed  upon,  he  reisaucd  tlw 
silver  at  a  higher  value  Uian  that  at  which  it  had  been  puj 
in'".  Republican  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  anxiously 
tained  the  purity  of  her  silver  coin ;  and  although  the 
of  the  standard  was  latterly  somewhat  diminished,  the  state, 
which  had  made  the  forging  of  coins  a  capital  offence''*,  neve 
ehose  to  derive  any  profit  from  the  debasement  of  her  silxtt 
coinage. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  Athens,  in  the  arclionship  of 
Antigcnes  (Olymp.  93,  2,  B.C.  407),  there  being  at  that  times 
great  difficulty  in  raising  money  for  the  extensive  mihtary 
preparations  in  progress,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
coining  gold  with  strong  alloy  from  the  statues  of  Victory"''; 
and  in  the  year  which  succeeded  the  issuing  of  this  adulterated 
money,  in  the  arcbonship  of  Callias  {Olymp.  93,  3,  b.c.  406), 
a  coinage  of  copper  was  struck'",  which  was  soon  afterwarda 
recalled'-'.  This  copper  was  doubtless  intended  to  suposedc 
the  silver  oboli,  and  must  have  been  issued  below  its  real  valuer 
jis  otherwise  ihere  could  have  been  no  reiison  for  recalling  it 
from  circulation:  Athens,  however,  had  some  copper  coins 
which  were  always  current,  viz.,  the  chalcus,  having  the  valuf 
of  an  eighth  oholus,  and  also  the  lepta,  it  being  impossible  to 


a.re  lolally  dift'iToiil,  although  Ihey  i  '''  Schol.  Arisloph.  Ran.  J37. 
havu  bo^n  roiiroundcil  by  the  sajne  *^'  AriBlopli.  Ecol^s.  810  sqi).  TW 
writer.  Salmasius  (M.  U.  p.  24T)  con-  .  Commpntatore  upou  Artetuphone*  tai 
founds  tliEin  w[ih  oue  another,  and  Eclihcl  (see  book  i.  ch.  6,  note  !t) 
arbitrarily  mutilates  the  words  of  i  have  confounded  the  gold  coins  illajreJ 
rollux.  with   roppcT  and    the   copper  rain; 

*"  This  is  the  manner  iu  which  j  and  if  the  vorda  o{  A  ristophaiue  *>* 
Aristnt.  CEcoD.  ii,  2,  4,  should  be  un-  '  correctly  explained,  it  will  be  wa 
derstood.  |  that  the  poet  speaks  of  the  former  ii 

•''  Domoslh.  c  I^ept  p.  608,  13,  c  |  the  Frogs,  and  of  the  Litter  in  th< 
Tiiiiocrat.  p.  765  extr.  EcclesiosuNe  :   the  distiuction  i*  akn 

■7'  See  book  i.  e.  6.   It  is  to  this  (luit    sliown  by  the  diflVrencc  in  the  ynn, 
Demetrius  itUudiw,  irtpi  ipfiqr.  §281,    which  the  Schutiost  st&l«s  opon  (^ 
and  tEicucc  Quiutilion  1,0.  is.  2,  92,    authuriiy. 
"  \'icloriis  utPnduin  iiteti."  \ 
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oin  silver  in  such  minute  pieces.  These  copper  coins  were 
lerhaps  introduced  by  the  statesman  and  elegiac  poet  Diony- 
ius  sumamed  the  Brazen^  who  in  Olymp.  84,  1  (b.c.  444), 
irent  as  leader  of  the  colony  to  Thurii^'%  and  consequently  can 
lardly  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  these  monetary 
q^lations,  which  were  made  in  the  93rd  Olympiad.  Lastly, 
mssing  over  the  copper-money  of  Athens,  in  the  times  of  the 
imperors,  I  may  mention  the  coinage  in  that  metal  issued  by 
[Imotheus,  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  himself  from  a 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  this,  however,  must  be  considered 
n  the  same  light  as  paper-money,  and  not  as  a  false  coin,  since 
ts  value  was  secured  by  the  engagements  of  the  general  to 
ake  it  in  the  stead  of  silver,  and  to  redeem  whatever 
eniained^^'. 

The  employment  of  base  kinds  of  money  derives  its  origin 
ither  from  fraud,  a  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  or  from  the 
lotion  that  the  precious  metals  are  a  source  of  corruption,  and 
hat  therefore  their  home  circulation  must  be  prohibited.  From 
his  latter  cause,  Plato  in  his  second  State  imagines,  according 
o  the  Doric  model,  a  money  circulating  in  the  country,  and 
tevoid  of  value  abroad  {vofuc/jLa  iinx<opt'Oy)y  deriving  its  cur- 
ency  from  the  countenance  of  the  state ;  and  together  with  this 
nother  coinage,  not  in  circulation,  but  kept  in  the  public 
offers,  of  universal  currency  {koivov  'EWtjvikov  vofiiafia),  for 
he  uses  of  persons  travelling  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  carrying 
n  of  war*^*. 

This  is  not  mere  theory,  but  was  actually  put  into  practice 
II  Sparta"\  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  precious 
letals  were  well  known  in  the  Pcloponnese,  and  the  Achaic 
Ipartan  Menelaus  is  particularly  mentioned  to  have  possessed 
oth  gold  and  silver ;  but  the  former  remained  scarce  for  a  long 
ime*** ;  whereas  silver  in  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  in  all  other 


♦77  Aihen.  xv.  p.  669  E.  Cf.  Plu- 
irch.  Nic.  4.  For  specimens  of  his 
oetry  see  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  2,  Aihen. 
V.  p.  668  £.  p.  702  C.  X.  p.  443  D. 
iii.  p.  602  C. 

♦7*  See  book  iL  ch.  24. 


*'•  De  Leg.  v.  p.  742  A. 

*•'  In  the  following  account  I  differ 
somewhat  from  Monso  (Sparta,  i.  1, 
p.  162):  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  de- 
cide which  of  us  is  the  most  correct. 

"*>  See  book  i.  ch.  3. 
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nation)!,  must  bare  been  the  most  genentl  mediotn  of  cschao^^ 
as  there  were  few  places  m  which  it  could  not  be  promiied;  b 
the  more  early  tjmes  indeed  it  was  not  uuined,  but  dtcoliuA 
in  bars  of  a  certain  weight.  But  the  Dorians,  a  people  ii 
biting  a  mountainous  district,  and  carrying  on  no  tiwle,  wnt 
doubtless  scantily  supplied  with  the  precious  metals ;  and  miM 
it  was  a  national  principle,  which  existed  both  by  usage  io4 
institution,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  hy  Arliat  ia  called  tbe 
legislation  of  Lycurgus,  to  prevent  as  much  as  jMsiiblc  J 
intercourse  with  other  races,  they  strictly  prohibited,  at  a  tiffli 
long  anterior  to  the  coining  of  money,  tie  use  of  silver  and  tiM 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  thus  effectually  preixntcd  iitai 
introduction  into  the  country.  If  this  regulation  had  not  ben 
made  in  early  times,  the  interdiction  of  silver  and  gold  oinU 
not  have  been  ascribed  to  Lycurgus;  no  modem  inslitulim 
would  have  been  attributed  to  so  ancient  a  name.  The  Sftf- 
tans  therefore  were  driven  to  the  use  of  some  other  nicul  u 
the  common  medium  of  exchange,  and  iron  being  ahuiidajatlf 
obtained  in  the  country,  they  made  use  of  bars  of  that  inetil 
(o^eXot,  o^eXicricoi),  which  were  stamped  with  some  mark  in 
the  iron  furnaces  of  Laconia ;  while  in  other  countries  ban  of 
copper'"'  or  silver  were  current ;  whence  the  obolus  or  tpii,  uA 
the  drachma  or  handful,  received  their  names.  When  aft«- 
wards  PJieidon  abulislicd  tiic  use  of  metallic  bars*^',  and  intro- 
duced coined  money,  the  Spartans  also  began  to  stamp  their 
iron  in  large  and  rude  pieces ;  for  which  purpose  they  either 
used,  as  the  author  of  the  Erysias  asserts,  lumps  of  tliis  metal, 
which  were  useless  for  other  purposes,  such  perhaps  as  are  now 
used  for  making  cannon-balls,  or,  according  to  other  accouoti^ 
they  softened  the  best  iron,  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  working, 
by  plunging  it  when  hot  in  vinegar. 

But  when  Sparta  began  to  aim  at  foreign  dominion,  it  had 
need  of  a  coinage  that  should  be  current  abroad,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  imposed  tributes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands, 
and  demanded  a  contribution  of  a  tenth  from  all  the  Greeks :  a 


*"  Plutarch.  LjBand.  17-     Concern-  I  the  passagm  quoted  in  book  L  ch.  It- 
ing  the  words  obolus  and  drachnut  see  '      "^  CE  EtfmoL  in  v.  ^fltXinst. 
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large  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  was  also  brought  into  the 
country  by  Lysander;  and^  as  we  learn  from  the  first  Alci- 
biades  of  Plato,  the  wealthy  possessed  much  gold  and  silver ; 
as,  when  once  imported,  they  were  never  suffered  to  leave  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  at  this  very  time  the  prohibition  of  all 
private  use  of  the  precious  metals  was  re-enacted,  and  the  pos- 
session of  gold  or  silver  made  a  capital  crime,  the  government 
remaining  by  law  the  exclusive  possessor,  as  in  the  ideal  state 
of  Plato ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  an  extremely  ancient 
custom  of  the  Spartans^"^;  althougli  it  again  fell  into  disuse 
in  the  times  which  immediately  succeeded,  it  being  found 
impossible  to  maintain  so  unnatural  a  prohibition  after  the 
advantages  of  gold  had  been  once  made  known  to  the  people. 

In  this  instance  the  iron  money  was  founded  upon  ancient 
usage  and  moral  views.  The  iron  coinage  of  the  Byzantians 
was  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  was  similar  to  the 
money  of  the  Clasomenians,  with  this  difference  that  it  was  not 
also  a  certificate  of  debt.  Byaantium,  notwithstanding  the  fer- 
tility of  its  territory  and  its  faTourable  situation  for  commerce, 
was  for  the  most  part  in  unprosperous  circumstances.  The 
Persian,  and  afterwards  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  well  as  the 
wars  of  Philip,  shattered  its  power  and  resources;  it  was 
engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians, 
and  was  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  resistance  or  tri- 
butes ;  and  to  crown  the  other  evils  of  war,  they  suffered  this 
additional  torment,  that  after  having  by  much  trouble  and 
expense  obtained  an  abundant  harvest,  the  enemies  either 
destroyed  or  carried  off  the  produce  of  their  labour ;  until  in 
Olymp.  125,  2  (n.c.  279),  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a  yearly 
tribute  of  3000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  at  last  the 
large  sum  of  80  talents,  on  condition  that  their  lands  should 
not  be  ravaged***.    This  annoyance  compelled  them  to  have 


***  Tlie  whole  of  tlib  may  be  seen  '  p.  350,  Eryxias  24,  cf.  Salmas.  Uaur, 
by  comparing  the  following  passages,    p.  320. 

Plutarch.  Lytumd.  17,  Lacon.  Apoph-  **^  Polyb.  iv.  45,46.  Compare  Ltv. 
thegm.  Lycurg.  9,  30,  Polyb.  vi.  40,  xxxviii.  IG,  llerodian.  iiL  2,  and  others 
Pollux  viL  105,  ix.  ^9^  Xenoph.  Rep.  couceming  the  fertility  of  the  country 
I^aced.  7y    Porph^T.    de    Abetiu.   ill.    and  its  favourable  situation. 
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recourse  to  many  extraordinary  measures  for  procuring  money, 
and  finally,  to  the  impoBition  of  the  transit  duties,  which  in 
Olymp,  140.  1  {b.c.  22o),  involved  Byzantium  in  the  war  witii 
Rhodes. 

Among  the  meana  resorted  to  in  early  tiroes  for  reUeriDj 
the  financial  distresses  of  tlie  Bysantine  state,  waa  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  money  for  the  home  cireulation,  that  the  ailvtr 
might  be  used  for  foreign  trade  and  the  purposes  of  war",  li 
was  current  in  the  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  hon 
the  Doric  name  Sidareos,  as  the  small  copper  coin  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  called  Chalcus"'.  As  it  is  stated  that  it  iras  Ihtn 
and  worthless'"",  it  appears  to  have  been  only  a  plule  of  iitw 
stamped  or  pressed  in  upon  one  side. 

The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  no  other  kind  of  moatj 
but  the  metallic.  Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  entering  into  t 
refutation  of  the  writers*"  who  mention  tlie  leather-money  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a  fable  which  we  must  at  once  reject, 
without  attempting  to  remove  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writtn 
by  incorrect  alterations*"".  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
leather-money  in  use  among  the  Romans  prior  to  the  naga  of 
Nunia:  Carthage  however  made  use  of  a  token  of  this  dcscrip- 
tiijii,  a.s  we  find  that  some  unknown  substance  of  the  size  ff  a 
stater,  euvelope<l  in  leather  and  marked  with  the  public  sst 
supplied  the  place  of  metal"'. 


*'  Bee  Hpyne  Byzanl.  p.  11,  whose 
opiniou  is  nuirly  the  Boiiie. 

""  Aristoph.  Nub.  260,  Phkt.  Comic, 
ap.  Brliul.  Arisloph.  ubi  sup.  Straltis 
■p,  PoU.  ix.  IB.  [Sec  Muinekp,  Fr. 
Cora.  Gr.  vol.  iL  p.(M9,776.— Thanbl] 

""  Acirrii',  <Xdj;ujToc  jrarrair  no! 
^auXoTOTDi',  Scliol.  Aristoph.  ubi  sup. 
Polhix  ubi  sup.  {cf.  viL  105,)  Heaycb 
in  V.  aiSdptoi.  Tlie  word  (Xdj^tOTOv 
does  not  mean  aiuollDesB  of  size,  but  of 


value,  accordbg  to  on  Attic  id>M 
nlrwidy  r^markod  by  oth^r  wriun. 
This  iron  coin  also  occurs  in  .VnM 
Plat.  Oral.  u.  p,  241,  vol.  iu.  ed.  DaL 
*"  See  the  pasimges  qaoted  btft- 
eher  iid  Erjx.  ubi  sup. 

Which  is  the  method  adapted  ^ 


Salmi 


with   E 


Usur.  p.  4G4  sqq. 
"'  Concerning  which  see  8 

ut  Bup.  p.  SUA  Hqq. 


>  Pin;. 
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Chapter  XX. 
Other  Financial  Expedients  employed  by  the  Greek  States. 

Thb  sacred  property  was  held  in  much  respect  by  the  Grecian 
"epublics;  and  although  some  instances  occur  in  which  they 
leized  the  possessions  of  foreign  temples^  as  was  done  by  the 
Phocians  and  also  the  Arcadians  in  Olympia^*',  yet  in  these 
;ases  offence  was  given  not  only  to  the  Greeks  in  general^  but 
jven  to  many  of  their  own  fellow-citizens.  The  Athenians 
ndeed  borrowed  money  from  the  temples,  and  Pericles  coun- 
selled them  even  to  remove  the  golden  ornaments  of  the  statue 
if  Minerva,  pledging  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  replace 
vhat  they  took^*' :  none  however  but  the  tyrants,  such  as  Dio- 
lysius,  Lachares,  and  others,  who  hesitated  not  to  commit  any 
dnd  of  sacrilege,  ever  ventured  to  plunder  the  property  of  the 
«mples.  But  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  Greeks,  until 
lie  period  of  their  final  decline,  were  upon  the  whole  a  religious 
)eople,  yet  the  confiscation  of  sacred  property  is  of  Grecian 
irigin.  Tachus,  upon  the  advice  of  Chabrias,  acquainted  the 
Egyptian  priests,  that  on  account  of  the  impoverished  situa- 
ion  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  that  some  of  their  oflSces 
should  be  abolished.  Upon  which  communication  (every 
driest  being  unwilling  that  his  own  situation  should  be  sup- 
3ressed),  they  readily  furnished  him  with  considerable  sums 
)f  money;  these  he  exacted  not  from  particular  individuals 
)ut  from  their  whole  number,  and  allowed  all  their  offices 
x>  remain  as  before;  he  then  limited  their  expenses  to  a 
:enth  of  the  former  amount,  and  required  the  other  nine-tenths 
IS  a  loan  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  At  the  same 
dme,  by  the  advice  also  of  Chabrias,  he  imposed  a  tax  upon 
[louses,  a  poll  tax,  a  tax  upon  com,  viz.,  of  2  oboli  upon  each 
utalje  of  com  sold,  one  to  be  paid  by  the  seller,  the  other  by 
the  buyer,  and  an  income  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  captains 
[>f  vessels,  the  possessors  of  workshops,  and  all  other  persons 


*"  Xenoph.  IIoll.  vii.  4,  33  uqq.  *•»  Thucyd.  u.  13. 
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en^agrcl  in  trade'".  AUo  CleomeiMW,  the  ntrap  of  Alexatider. 
threatened  the  Egrptiuia  with  diminishing  the  numba  of  tbe 
|mcst»,  and,tui  vn»  the  ease  with  Tachus,  obtained  Imrge  contn- 
Imtions  fn>in  thein,  each  one  wiahing  to  retain  hia  station***. 

Another  favourite  measure  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  one 
well  known  to  the  AthenianH,  was  the  appropriation  b;  tlx 
state  of  a  monopoly  of  cert^n  commodities,  of  which  1  ban 
•Irtady  spoken  in  the  lirst  1>oak***. 

The  measure  of  the  tyrant  Uippias  had  an  appeanutice  of 
juittice,  when  in  order  to  raise  money  he  ordered  those  portiou 
of  tlie  houses  to  \ye  sold,  which  projected  into  and  orei  the 
putilic  street,  u[K)ii  tlie  plea  that  the  street  was  public  pmperty 
and  ought  not  to  be  ovcrbuih ;  the  possessors  then  repurchased 
their  own  property,  by  which  he  raised  a  considerable  sum"". 
The  same  method  was  adopted  in  after  times  by  tbe  vVssemUy, 
with  the  same  object  and  consequence,  upon  tbe  counsel  rf 
Iphicrates'*'.  Another  unjust  measure  was  introduced  by  the  I 
same  Ilippias,  who  for  a  moderate  sum  Liberated  any  citixen 
from  the  trierarchy,  chorcgia,  and  other  litui^es,  which  then 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  other  contributors'". 

TIic  Byzantines'"  in  some  financial  difficulty  sold  the  unpro-  ' 
duolive  laiiils  of  (lie  state  [by  wiiicb  we  are  to  understanii 
uncultivated  and  wooded  land)  in  perpetuity,  and  the  prodnctiTe 
lands  for  a  term  of  years,  so  that  in  the  latter  case  they  in  fart  I 
only  received  in  advance  the  rent  which  would  have  been  annu- 
ally owing:  the  same  course  was  pursued  with  the  proiwrty  oi 
sacred  corporations  and  the  phratrias  {dia<xa>Ttfeti  x»i  7raTf)i- 
mriica),  particularly  with  that  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
estates  of  private  individuals,  since  the  proprietors  of  tbese 
would  naturally  give  a  high  price  for  lands  thus  situated :  as  i 


"'  Aristot.  (EcoD.  iL  2,  2a. 

*»  Ibid.  33. 

'"  See  cliap.  0. 

'•'  Arial.  (Ecod.  ii.  2,  4. 

'"  I'olyieiin.  iii.  B,  30. 

*"'  Ariatut.  tEcon.  ubi  sup. 

""  See  Ariatot.  CEcon.  ii.  2,  3,  t*- 
jtfij  Sifiu'nTiii  lUt  [Xililic  lariiln  wliicli 
vcre  Dot  connected  witli  IcinpU'B,  in 


wliitU  case  they  would  be  Sma.  !■ 
ever^'lhing  else  I  have  fidlowcd  ik 
text  of  Schaeider,  except  that  I  ^act 
K  Btop  after  aXaroiTtcXuo',  andomilli 
after  rpiroy.  Thprc  ore  howei«T  pro- 
bably oilier  false  readings  in  the  pM- 
ga(,'p.  «o  lliat  tlie  account  given  io  <*f 
text  canDot  be  reUed  upon  aa  ceriw*- 
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oumpensation  for  which  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
gymnasium,  the  market,  and  harbour,  the  places  of  sale,  the 
sea-fishery,  and  the  sale  of  salt,  were  allotted  to  these  corpo- 
rations. It  was  also  resolved  to  impose  a  tax  upon  jugglers, 
fortune-tellers,  &c.,  amounting  to  a  third  part  of  their  gains ; 
the  money-changing  business,  which,  if  the  iron  coin  was  in 
existence,  must  have  been  of  considerable  importance,  was 
farmed  out  to  a  single  bank;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  buy 
money  from  or  sell  it  to  any  other  bank  upon  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  amount.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  sold  also  for 
money;  for  whereas  the  law  required  that  a  citizen  should  be  of 
pure  descent  botii  on  the  fatiier's  and  the  mother's  side,  they 
were  granted  to  those  who  were  descended  from  citizens  only 
on  one  side,  upon  the  payment  of  30  minas.  Also  several  resi- 
dent aUens  had  lent  money  upon  mortgage,  and  as  the  law  stood 
they  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  thus  pledged, 
upon  which  the  state  granted  them  the  right  of  holding  landed 
property,  on  condition  that  they  paid  to  the  state  a  third  part 
of  the  principal.  In  a  scarcity  of  com  they  kept  back  the  ships 
coming  out  of  the  Pontus,  and  when  the  merchants  began  at 
last  to  complain  that  they  had  been  detained  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  selling  com  to  the  Byzantines,  a  compensation  of  10 
per  cent,  was  allowed  to  them,  which  was  paid  by  imposing 
upon  sales  a  tax  of  equal  amoimt^®'. 

Chapter  XXI. 
Xenophon^s  Proposals  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  Attica. 

Til  E  defects  in  the  Athenian  system  of  finance  were  not  unper- 
ceived  by  the  acute  observers  of  antiquity;  its  most  striking 
pecuUarity  was  that  the  revenue  was  derived  chiefly  from  foreign 
contributions :  the  managers  of  public  affairs  were  indeed  aware 
of  the  injustice  committed  against  the  allies,  but  they  conceived 
that  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  poverty  of  the  Athenian 
people' 


>50> 


^*  Thitf  is  the  meaning  of  the  ac-  I  has  completely  misundentood. 
count,  which  Salmasius  M.  U.  p.  210,  I      ^*  Xenoph.  do  Vectig.  init. 
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It  was  witli  this  view  tliat  Xenophon  wrote  his  Rssay  on  lb; 
Revenues,  or  ihe  Sources  of  National  Prosperity  {irepl  iropam), 
about  the  close  of  his  life,  probably  in  Olymp.  106,  1  (b.c.35«1, 
after  his  sentence  of  exile  had  been  reversed  at  the  instigation 
of  Ruhulus ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  wrote  it  to  serrc  liie 
cause  of  Eubulus,  as  it  exactly  coincides  with  the  known  <)(»• 
niona  of  that  statesman,  hia  desire  of  peace,  and  love  for  tht 
theorica,  as  well  as  bis  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  bj 
which  be  obtained  so  great  popularity'". 


'"  Thnt  tliissborl  tre&lise  w&swril- 
t«ii  for  EuLuluH  wag  f>r«l  n'mnrkfl  bj 
SclineidcT,  [i.  Ifil,  with  great  prubsLi- 
titf ,  who  )iaa  mifficientl]'  disproved  the 
date  afisigned  to  it  bj  Wciake  (Olymp. 
HU.  3),  both  in  the  diMiussioD  p.  13U 
■qq.  and  iu  the  nolca.  Some  observa- 
tiona  which  I  hod  maile  in  wriling 
with  r^ard  to  Uie  d»te  of  this  treatise 
bofiire  Ibc!  appctimiue  of  Schneider's 
«i(litlnn  mostly  atrree  with  tlio  inquiries 
of  tht*  editor,  but  as  thoro  ero  sorae 
diBorepaooisE  between  Ma  1  will  shortly 
uxplain  my  aoUon. 

It  i«  evident  from  8,7.  uidl,  I,  that 
Xeiiui'hon  had  returned  fnim  baiiiah- 
ineiit,  nor  should  Sclmeider  (od  4, 
43)  liftve  allowed  himself  to  he  misled 
by  Weiske  into  the  idea  thnt  this  trea- 
tise was  written  at  Scillua  or  Corinlh, 
fVom  the  vircumstance  of  Thoricus 
being  placed  to  the  uorth.  and  Ana- 
phlystuH  to  the.  south,  whicli  might 
have  been  as  woU  said  in  Athens  as  in 
the  Peliiponneae  ;  concerning  this 
pcrint  huwover  I  may  defer  any  detailed 
examination  nntil  another  place.  We 
do  not  indeed  know  tho  time  of  his 
recal,  nor  how  lung  he  reniaiued  at 
Alliens,  for  lie  is  said  tu  Iiave  died  at 
Corioth;  but  it  appeBra  to  mo  tlial 
Eubulus oauld  not  have  liad  any  influ- 
ence before  Olymp.  102,  or  103,  or 
even  later  Mill 

The  fuUowiiig  events  are  mentioned 
i;i  tho  course  of  tho  treatise,  which 
took  pUco  after  Uie  lOOth  Olympiad  : 
the  voluntary  election  of  Athens  to  thu 


supreme  command  by  son  (ti,  S\  tW 
vohiQiory  r«MKiiiliou  ot  tliv  Atbtvtu 
nscendnncy  over  TLeb«v  on  the  put  M 
the  Thebous  themsclvM  (E,  I),  wfut 
the  latter  had  receivod  Iw^pfiis  from 
A  thiols;  both  these  events  toidt  pboi 
in  Olymp.  IflO,  |  (se«  book  ili.  IT."*- 
ceming  both ;  Schneider,  p.  173,  Mb* 
it  difierpntly);  Sparta  liavinj;  lira  rap- 
ported  by  Athens,  allgwa  the  biter  t* 
mainl^D  its  asc«ndiuie7  as  it  clioosa 
(r>,  7).  viz.  in  Olymp.  IM.  4  (Xenofk. 
UelL  vii.  1.  Diud.  XV.  67,  wee  Bchw- 
der,  p.  174),  when  Athena  h^  ssp- 
ported  the  Spartans  ngninst  the  ^^ 
rior  forc-e  of  Ki«riiiiioiiduEi;.  Ail^- 
assists  the  Arcadians  under  the  Al^ 
niau  general  Lysistratus,  whodoes  mA 
occur  elsewhere  (3,  7),  an  event  whith 
cannot  have  happened  befare  the  tl&- 
anee  concluded  in-Olymp.  103,3  (rf. 
Xenoph.  Hell.  viL  4,  2  sqq.  Di«L  .v. 
77,Schneicler,  p.  160).  Also  the  exi^ 
dition  under  Hcgpsilaus,  who  em- 
manded  at  the  battle  of  Mulioct 
(Diogenes  Loert.  in  Vit,  XeoofK 
Schnoider,  p.  150),  in  Olymp.  llH,i. 
for  tlio  esi>cdition  against  Plntanti  a 
EubiBB,  ou  which  occasion  llegi«iU> 
was  condemned  to  death,  is  iinl  htn 
meant,  nor  did  it  take  place  a«  S*h»» 
der  (p.  138,  p.  150)  Buppose*  ia  CMrwf. 
lOd,  3,  but  in  Olytnp.  106,  4  (sec  hisl 
iv.  cli.  13).  The  confusion  pivrakM 
in  Greece  (8,  8),  he  cwrrwlly  fiv*' 
(p.  174)  after  the  buttle  of  Hanlbn. 

Immeilialply  brfiire 
of  tliis  essay  a  war  tc 
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f:         He  begins  with  considering  whether  it  could  not  be  possible 
f  for  the  Athenians  to  obtain  sufficient  subsistence  from  their 


-  peace  was  concluded,  by  means  of  which 
quiet  was  re-established  by  sea  (4, 40; 
0^   12,  which  latter  passage   has  no 

!  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  war  by 
land;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the 
ill  consequences  of  the  past  war): 
therefore  the  peace  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  (Olymp.  104,  2) 
eannot  be  here  intended.  It  would  be 
better  to  understand  that  with  Philip 
in  Olymp.  105,  2  (IHod.  xvi.  4);  it 
appears  to  me  however  most  probable 
that  the  peace  which  terminated  the 
Social  war  in  Olymp.  106,  1,  is  meant, 
aa  this  was  the  war  which  had  such  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  finances  of 
Athens  (see  book  iii.ch.  10),  and  by  this 
peace  the  security  of  the  sea  was  re- 
stored; both  facts  agree  particularly 
well  with  5,  12. 

According  to  my  idea,  then,  the 
treatise  was  written  in  this  year;  and 
at  the  same  time  Isocrates  laboured  to 
attain  the  same  object  as  Xenophon  in 
his  oration  trtpi  Eip^in;r,  and  also 
makes  similar  complaints  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenue  :  and  moreover 
the  object  of  the  whole  treatise  being 
to  improve  the  situation  of  the  Athe- 
nians without  oppressing  the  allies, 
agrees  exactly  with  this  period  of  impo- 
verishment,and  with  the  peace  between 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies;  and 
finally,  Hince  Schneider  (ad  Xenoph. 
IlelL  p.  10)  has  proved  that  Xenophon 
was  alive  in  Ol^-mp.  lO.*),  4,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lengthen  his  life  by  one 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schuiz  (de 
C\rop.  Epilog,  p.  27),  and  after  him 
Schneider  (p.  139  sq.  174  sc}.),  propose 
to  refer  this  treatise  to  so  late  a  date  as 
Olymp.  106,  2,  upon  the  idea  tliat  the 
Phocian  war  is  mentioned  in  it :  it  may 
however,  in  my  opinion,  be  shown  that 
it  was  written  before*  that  war.  I'he 
passage  in  question  (5, 0)  is  as  follovrs : 


— **  If  the  Athenians,  without  being 
parties  to  any  war,  would,  by  sending 
ambassadors  to  the  different  states  of 
Oreece,  use  their  influence  to  make 
the  temple  of  Df4phi  independent,  as 
before,  they  would  have  all  the  Greeks 
on  their  side  against  those  who  had 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  temple  after 
the  Phocians  had  quitted  it  (cxXiYrdy- 
T»v  T&p  4>wiecW)."  The  Phocians 
had  taken  the  temple  of  Delphi  in 
Olymp.  10f»,  2,  and  since  they  remained 
in  possession  of  it  during  the  whole  of 
the  Sacred  war,  the  plundering  of  the 
sacred  property  was  gradually  com- 
pleted, and  they  retained  possession 
until  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Olymp.  108, 3,  which  may  be  seen  from 
Died,  xvi,  23 — 69,  cf.  Demostli  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  366,  17.  Now  since 
Xenophon  cannot  have  written  this 
passage  after  Olymp.  108,  3,  it  must 
refer  to  some  period  antecedi'ut  to 
Olymp.  106, 2,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  Phocians  had  quitted  the 
temple ;  and  even  if  any  one  were  to 
object  that  €K\in6irr«»»  means,  thfy  had 
become  effeminate^  they  had  degenerated^ 
the  result  remains  the  same. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  the 
Phocians  mentioned  in  this  place? 
The  state  of  the  cose  appears  to  be  as 
follows.  The  temple  of  Delphi  was, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Greeks,  an  independent  sacred  posses- 
sion, the  chief  management  of  which 
was  exclusively  vested  in  the  council  of 
Amphictyons  and  the  sacred  assembly 
at  Delphi ;  but  the  Phocians  wen*  al- 
ways putting  in  claims  for  the  direction 
of  this  temple,  which  they  affirmed  to 
belong  to  them,  and  that  they  had  even 
once  been  in  possession  of  it  (Diixl. 
xvi.  23),  an  assertion  which  they  alsu 
strengthened  with  the  authority  of 
Homer  (II.  s.  518);  and  thei»e  cbims 
were    according    to     Diodonis    again 
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own  country;  for  wliicb  purpose,  he  observes,  the  land  ij 
lent,  the  climate  milt),  the  soil  capable  of  yielding  the  best 
ducts ;  and  those  districts  which  do  not  produce  com,  are 
infinitely  richer  hy  the  presence  of  mineral  treasures;  the  scai* 
nlso  productive,  and  Attica  is  most  favourably  situated  for  com- 
merce both  by  sea  and  land;  and  is  moreover  by  her  rcmotenOi 
from  baibarian  nations  relieved  from  any  apprehension  of  •■ 
injury  which  had  been  felt  by  most  other  states. 

Maving  thus  gone  tlirough  the  natural  adra  ntages  ii 
Athens,  he  next  proposes  some  plans  for  improving  the  gcnenl 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  creating  revenues  by  which  the 
needy  citizens  might  be  maintained;  proposals  which  ant 
neither  remarkable  for  their  acuteness  or  depth,  nor  capable  of 
IteiTig  put  into  practice  with  advantage,  however  benevolent  and 
jiraiseworthy  the  motives  may  have  been  from  which  they  pnh- 
ceedcd.  The  first'"'  refers  to  the  resident  aliens;  these,  he 
saya>  maintain  themselves  without  receiving  anything  from  Afl 
state,  uid  alao  pay  a  protection-money;  in  bis  opinvon  the  bat 


bmmgkt  fkmrud  in  Ol^rnip-  IfW,  S. 
when  th«7  wan  oaustod  bjt  the  eaaa- 

tominuo  of  Sparta  (niod.  \v\.  29)- 

In  tlii^  tiiiiL'  of  Ciniuii,  li.e  Laci'dic- 
moiiiana  had  given  Ihe  U'tnplo  lo  the 
Dutphiaos,  tliat  ia  to  say,  liad  mode  it 
imli^pi-ndt^ul ;  biit  Atliens  inimeiliatcl}' 
anorwords  tiunsferred  it  to  tlie  Plio- 
ciuns  (Tbucyd.  i.  112).  In  the  peace 
of  Niciaa  (Olymp.  Oft,  3)  independence, 
a  uative  jurisdictiun,aiid  freedom  from 
nil  foraigu  tribute,  were  secured  by 
ti-eaty  to  the  8»ci-ed  property  of  Del- 
phi, the  temple  i>f  Apollo,  aiid  tlie  cily 
tOKetbor  with  llie  territory  belonging 
to  it  (Tbucyd.  v.  IS),  as  ia  tbo  pro- 
ceding  unnistice  the  free  ubo  of  the 
temple  aud  the  onu'lo  bad  been  gua- 
ranteed, and  ueiBlance  ugainat  sacri 
iege  had  been  promised  to  tlie  Oelphi- 
iuis(Thucyd.  iv.  116] ;  with  rt^rd  to 
liie  lirBt  article  of  this  armistice,  8|i«irta 
imrticulnrly  invited  Bmotin  and  PhocJa 
to  necedo  lo  it.  The  Phociolis,  bow- 
cWr,   amy  ban;  frei{ueatly  I'l-pealed 


tboir  d^iwi  until  thej  at  iMt  m 
ai  it  is  BiKted  hj  Xenopbon. 

In  Olytiip.  106,  lieforo  tbe  reoenl 
(if  these  eUiins,  the  Thebajta  plajiid 
Ihe  chief  part  iii  the  coandl  of  thi 
Aniphiclyoua  I  by  lheirmcaasthe8|■^■ 
Ions  H'orc  condenuied  to  the  enoinMM 
tine  of  500  talents,  and  oflemttrdi  tt 
doubletliatamouDt  <Diod.xvi  23,1*}. 
Thebes  at  that  period  was  still  the  ft*- 
doniinant  power,  whence  Sputa  lid 
Alliens  eorabincd  againU  her,  and  InM 
their  hatred  towards  llieliea  tooktlN 
side  of  the  I'bociaus.  It  ia  tli«ic&n 
inure  than  probable,  particnlariy  sM* 
Xenophun  itpeaks  bo  briefly  and  o^ 
Bcurcly  of  the  tmnsaction,  tint  it  vm 
the  Thcbaos  wlio  liad  DndeBvoimd  ts 
obtain  posEession  of  the  temple,  sad 
this  before  Olyuip.  106,  2.  Of  tM 
ehiims  of  the  Fhocioiis  renewed  in  M 
year,  and  asserted  with  vioUoKa^  Ikf 
author  was  entirely  idrnoraiit. 

""  Cap,  2. 
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of  all  revenues.  For  these  reasons  it  is  6t  that  they  should 
receive  some  farther  encouragement:  to  which  end  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  relieve  them  from  some  d^rading  liturgies,  that 
were  of  no  advantage  to  the  community,  and  from  serving  as 
hoplitae;  for  the  state  would  be  more  benefitted  if  the  armies 
were  composed  of  citizens,  than  if  they  were  mixed  with 
Lydians,  Phrygians,  Syrians,  and  other  barbarians;  and  again, 
it  would  be  honourable  to  the  Athenians  to  rely  in  battle  rather 
upon  themselves  than  upon  foreigners.  He  also  proposes  that 
those  who  on  application  might  appear  worthy,  should  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  cavalry,  and  should  receive  permission 
to  build  houses,  in  order  to  cover  the  empty  spaces  within  the 
walls;  also  that  protectors  of  resident  aliens  {pL€T0iK0<f>v\a/e€9) 
should  be  appointed,  and  rewards  given  to  those  who  brouglit 
more  persons  of  this  class  into  the  city;  which  would  have  the 
double  effect  of  increasing  the  good-will  of  the  aliens  actually 
resident,  and  of  bringing  all  refugees  under  the  protection  of 
Athens* 

If  the  Athenians  followed  the  counsels  of  Xenophon,  the 
prosperity  of  Athens  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  internal  causes.  The  citizens  would  in  that 
case  have  singly  carried  on  a  perpetual  war,  and  have  been 
swept  away  in  battle;  while  the  resident  aliens  passed  their  life 
in  security:  and  although  the  latter  might  have  borne  some 
share  in  the  dangers  of  war,  would  not  all  the  noble  families 
have  gradually  become  extinct?  The  citizens  would  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  their  occupations,  and  submit  to  an  entire 
loss  of  property,  while  the  resident  aUens,  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  all  commerce,  all  industry,  and  at  last  of  the  land, 
would  have  become  sole  proprietors  of  all  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  the  Athenians.  They  would  also  have  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  greater  numbers  than  was  actually  the  case,  and 
the  state  thus  have  suffered  the  severest  injury.  Nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  tlie  destruction  of  Athens,  than  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Cecropidae;  and  a 
foreign  race,  enriched  by  banking  and  other  usurious  practices, 
destitute  of  all  noble  motives,  and  bent  only  upon  uionicnUry 
gain,  forced  themselves  into  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  tlic 


■  fiOl         xexoi'hon'b  proposals  for  puomoting       [bk.  IV. 

'  act  minis  tratioii  of  the  state.  If  tlie  Athenians  had  delibcralfJy 
sanctioned  this  course  of  policy,  they  must  either  have  been 
beyond  mfasure  philanthropic  and  benevolent,  or  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  real  prosperity  for  the  purchase  of  a  triding 
benetit.  A  comparatively  large  number  of  resident  aliens  may 
indeed  have  been  advantageous  for  commerce,  for  industry,  aud 
the  pubhc  revenue;  but  higher  considerations  of  policy  could 
not  permit  that  they  should  he  favoured  in  the  degree  proposed 
by  Xenophon. 

The  unquestionable  advantages,  he  proceeds  to  say,  wbicb 
Athens  possessed  for  commerce'^',  arose  not  only  from  its 
favourable  situation,  its  magnificent  and  commodious  harbours, 
but  also  from  the  excellence  of  its  coin,  which  could  always  be 
exchanged  with  profit;  so  that  the  merchants  of  Attica,  instead 
of  being,  like  the  traders  of  other  iilaces,  obliged  to  export 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  barter,  had  the  option  of  earn- 
ing out  money.  The  first  suggestions  that  our  author  makes 
for  the  improvement  of  trade  are,  that  prizes  should  be 
appointed  for  the  commercial  court,  to  be  awarded  to  which- 
ever member  should  give  judgment  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
and  fairness;  the  object  of  Ihis  proposal  was  afterwards  effec- 
tually gained  by  the  introduction  of  the  monthly  suits*"*:  also 
that  particular  honours  should  be  given  to  the  merchants  and 
the  masters  of  vessels,  in  order  that  with  the  increased  number 
which  these  distinctions  would  attract,  the  amount  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  of  the  sales,  of  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
the  public  duties,  might  be  augmented''.  He  also  recommends 
a  l»articular  plan,  which  required  a  contribution  of  money,  Itx>bi 
a  conviction  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  been  so  often  taxed 


**'  Xeiioph.  chap.  iii.  |  Thus  also  Aristotle  Polit.  i.  3,  fumr 

'""  See  book  i.  cli,  9.  ripat  yujj  yiyvo/u'njt   r^t  fiorfBias  ™ 

'  ['llie  sentence  in  llie  original  is,    tlrraytirOai  at  ipitdr  mi  imiiariit  i> 

67X1111  OTl  Toaourtf  hr  itXfioy  koi  itaa-  ■  itiKiovaCoy,  e'f  avayiojt  r/  rov  rofiia^ 

yomi  inii   i^yoiro   Kixt   cKtrf/iiroira  xai  1  rot  (Vopi'irftj  xp'i''"'      And  agsin  ™ 

ijmpoii.  The  Ufit  editor,  Dindorf,  pro-  I  Trfji^ao-ftii.  vii.  13,  roii  owu  Tijt  (Woff- 
posos  lo  expunge  the  words  itui  <|d-  I  oijt  ntfuroniinii!.  Tliucyd.  is.  Si 
yoiTo,  comiwring  i.  7,  npoadyiTai  fl(  (inr</«r«i'  tu  o-iri'n,  iv.  3o,  trlnn'r- 
«>>  diirui  mi   onimitintTai  a  SovXfrai.  }  niiitiftv. — TraNil,] 
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for  the  maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies^  and  had  expended 
large  sums  without  any  sure  prospect  of  benefit  resulting  to  the 
state,  and  with  a  certainty  of  never  recovering  their  money, 
would  willingly  contribute  to  this  undertaking.  He  proposes 
to  build  public  inns  and  warehouses,  in  addition  to  those  already 
in  existence,  for  the  entertainment  of  captains  of  vessels  and 
merchants,  as  well  as  some  conveniently  situated  market-houses; 
and  to  purchase  some  public  trading-vessels,  which,  like  other 
property  belonging  to  the  state,  were  to  be  let  out  for  hire  upon 
the  production  of  sufficient  security.  The  author  supposes  that 
the  profit  upon  this  speculation  would  amount  to  3  oboli  a  day; 
so  that  the  subscribers  would  obtain  a  very  high  percentage 
upon  their  shares:  a  subscriber  of  10  minas  would  receive 
nearly  20  per  cent.  {vavriKov  ay^eSov  iwiwefiwrov),  exactly 
180  drachmas  for  360  days;  and  of  5  minas  more  than  the 
third  part  of  the  principal  {errlrpirov  vavriKSv).  Tlie  larger 
number  however  would  receive  annually  more  than  their 
original  contributions;  for  example,  subscribers  of  1  mina 
nearly  double  that  sum,  and  this  in  their  native  country,  which 
appears  to  be  of  all  others  the  safest  and  most  desirable  method 
of  investment.  Foreigners  also  might  be  expected  to  contri- 
bute, if  in  return  for  their  contributions  they  were  registered 
among  the  eternal  benefactors  of  the  Athenians,  an  honour  of 
which  some  kings,  and  tyrants,  and  satraps,  might  wish  to 
partake. 

In  all  this  exposition  there  is  nothing  obscure,  but  nearly 
the  whole  is  without  any  foundation  in  reality.  Xenophon 
supposes  unequal  contributions,  according  to  the  different 
amount  of  property,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  a  property 
tax,  but  an  equal  distribution  of  the  receipts  for  the  purpose 
of  favouring  and  aiding  the  poor;  the  reason  which  induced 
him  to  fix  upon  the  rate  of  3  oboli,  appears  to  have  been  that 
this  sum  was  just  sufficient  for  the  most  scanty  subsistence ; 
the  common  daily  wages  were  likewise  3  oboli,  as  were  also  the 
salaries,  for  example,  the  pay  of  the  judges  and  the  assembly; 
but  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  judges  is  no  more  in 
question  than  the  wages  of  sailors;  what  Xenophon  is  speaking 
of  is  an  income  annually  arising  upon  each  share,  either  equal 
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exceeding  the  interest  of  loans  on  bottomry"''.  Wh«e 
however  was  the  security  that  the  undertaking  would  produce 
3  oboli  a  day  to  eacli  subscriber!  This  most  essentia)  point  » 
entirely  wanting  to  these  airy  speculations  of  the  Athenivi 
philosopher. 

The  most  important  and  explicit  part  of  this  short  Easarn 
the  chapter  upon  the  silver  mines"*.  According  to  Xenophon, 
the  Athenian  mines  were  inexhaustible :  "  they  have,"  he  says, 
"  been  worked  from  time  immemorial,  and  yet  to  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  hill  in  which  the  metal  is  found  have  the  worts 
already  extended !  nor  is  the  place  which  contains  the  silver 
narrowed  by  the  further  progress  of  the  mining,  but  La  evidently 
increased  as  more  of  the  soil  is  exposed.  Even  at  die  time 
when  the  number  of  persons  labouring  there  was  at  the  highest, 
there  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  employment  for  alL 
And  at  the  present  time  no  proprietor  of  slaves  in  the  mines 
reduces  their  number,  but,  on  the  contrary,  keeps  increasing  it 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  value  of  silver,"  he  proceed* 
to  say,  "  is  not  diminished  by  an  increase  in  [he  quantity,  for 
the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied  are  manifold,  and  no  oiie  i> 
satisfied  with  the  amount  which  he  actually  possesses.  Gold," 
he   allows,   "  is   equally   useful  with   silver;    this,  however,  I 


'"'  Saliiinsiiia  M.   U.  clnp.  I,  falls 
into  mnumrrable  errors,  by  conaider- 
ing  the  triobolon  to  be  the  pay  of  the 
dicasta,  from  which  hovuver   he  e^ 
eludes  the  Fentuciwiolnediiiiiii  and  th 
Tlietes  (the  lattt-r  of  whom  were  Ih 
very  persons  who  lutd  the  chief  sliar 
in   it)  ;  hut,  not   to   mentiuD  tliat  to 
allow  of   this  iiiterprelatiuii   it   in 
have  been  rb  rptaiffoXov,  the  whole  i 
planation  is  so  senseless,  tliat  it  is  i 
intelligible  bow  a  rational  being  coi 
have  hit  upon  it.    Of  a  part  of  this 
confused  investigation,  Heraldus,   his 
victorious  1  id versary,  justly  says  (Ani- 
madv.  in  Saliu.   Observ.   iii.  16,  17), 

efiam  giiHm  vigilal,  nihil  leienlU."     lie- 
nUdiia  (ibid.  ii.  20,  3),  refutes  the  ab- 


surdities of  Salniasius,  bnt  under- 
Btands  it  just  aa  absurdly  himself  to 
mean  the  pay  of  the  seamen  (j  3),  and 
considere  vavrm&i'  to  tn^nn  talariwm 
nau(icuoi(5  4),  whereas  it  is  evidenUy 
to  be  taken,  with  Salmasius,  for  moitej 
lent  upun  sea  security,  which  Schneider 
has  also  obaerved  against  Weiske. 
Who  would  agree  to  give  a  sum  of 
money,  exceeding  indeed  that  (vnlii- 
buted  by  otbers,  in  order  to  ree^vei 
share  in  a  salary  given  for  labour  on 
board  a  vessel,  without  any  distinction 
being  made  as  to  the  difierent  araoont 
of  the  deposit,  and  tliis  only  thrM 
paltry  oboli,  which  he  mi^bt  have  bad 
without  contributing  anything ! 
■~  Ch(^.  4, 
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know/'  he  says^  ^*  that  when  it  appears  in  large  quantities,  it 
becomes  itself  cheaper,  and  makes  silver  dearer*     Now  although 
the  state  sees  that  many  private  individuals  grow  rich  by  their 
mines,  who  by  hiring  out  the  slaves  working  in  them  obtain  a 
net  profit  of  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  slave,  it  does  not  imitate 
their  example :  it  might,  however,  secure  a  permanent  revenue, 
by  purchasing  public  slaves,  until  there  were  three  to  each 
Athenian  (that  is,  about  60,000) ;   and  by  letting  these,  like  all 
other  public  property,  upon  proper  security*     In  this  proceed- 
ing there  would  be  no  danger  of  loss ;   for  if  the  slaves  were 
marked  with  the  public  seal,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  steal 
them:    nor  would  the  state  be  injured  by  the  competition  of 
other  slave-proprietors*^'     He  then  proposes  first  to  purchase 
1200;  ^^from  the  profits  arising  from  these  the  number  might 
in  five  or  six  years  be  raised  to  6000^**,  which  would  produce  an 
annual  income  of  60  talents ;   of  this  sum,  20  talents  might  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  fresh  slaves,  and  40  used  for  other 
expenses.     When  the  number  shall  have  been  brought  to 
10^000,  the  income  will  be  100  talents ;   but  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  procure  and  maintain  a  number  far  greater  tlian 
this,  is  proved  by  what  happened  before  the  war  of  Decelea. 
It  might  also,''  he  then  suggests,  ^^  be  advisable  to  undertake 
new  works,  in  which  there  would  be  some  hazard  of  loss,  from 
the  various  success  experienced  in  searching  for  ore ;    as  this 
uncertainty  deterred  many  private  individuals  firom  purchasing 
new  mines   from   the   state."     In   order,   therefore,  that  the 
danger  might  not  fall  upon  single  persons,  he  proposes  to  give 
an  equal  number  of  slaves  to  the  ten  tribes;   that  each  tribe 
should  open  new  mines,  and  that  they  should  bear  the  good  or 
ill  success  in  common ;   and  former  experience  did  not  justify 
the  expectation  that  all  the  trials  would  be  unsuccessful.     He 
also  observes,  that  it  would  be  safer  for  private  persons  to  form 
associations  of  this  kind;  an  arrangement  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted. 

Now  it  was  impossible  that  all  these  proposals  should  attain 
their  object.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in 


^  See  above  book  L  ch.  IS. 
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•dditiuii  to  tlie  private  slaves,  fiO,OUO  public  slaves  could  hiiv 
iiitiiiucd  fur  any  length  of  time  to  work  the  mines  with  prottl. 
^ut  cither  the  state  or  individuals  must  soon  have  been  lo«rv 
That  Xenophon's  belief  in  tlie  inexhaustibility  of  these  ininus 
was  n  mere  delusion,  has  been  proved  by  subsequent  expcn- 
eiice ;  not  to  mention  that  in  bad  seasons  the  dearness  of  coni- 
juined  to  the  imperfection  of  the  smelting  processes  known  to 
tlic  ancients,  would  have  precluded  any  profitable  euiploymcnt 
of  capital  in  this  business :  and  in  fact  many  proprietors  did 
cease  working,  and  the  mining  was  at  length  discontiaacd'". 

Xenophon  then  pro|ierly  remarks,  that  it  would  not  be 
pruilent  to  attempt  all  these  schemes  at  the  same  lime,  both 
from  the  large  amount  of  contributions  requisite,  and  the 
necessary  result  of  purchasing  any  considerable  number  of 
shtves,  viz.,  that  their  quality  would  be  bad  and  price  high. 
Whereas,  if  they  were  tried  in  successioiij  the  protit  derived 
from  one  undertaking  might  be  applied  to  the  execution  of 
another.  "But,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "if  it  should  be  suppoecd 
that  on  account  of  the  property  taxes  raised  in  the  preceding 
war,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  any  coiitributiofls  from 
private  individuals,  the  expenses  of  the  administration  for  the 
coiiiiiig  year  mii^lit  he  defrayed  from  the  smaller  revenues,  as 
hail  been  done  in  tiie  last  war,  and  the  surplus  which  would  be 
created  by  j^eace,  the  encouragement  shown  to  the  resideat 
aliens,  and  the  improvements  in  trade,  might  be  applied  to 
these  undertakings.  Nor  woidd  the  arrangements  proposed  be 
useless  in  case  of  war,  for  by  reason  of  the  increased  population, 
the  state  would  be  enabled  to  augment  the  number  of  sailon 
and  soldiers:  the  mines  again,  being  already  protected  by 
fortresses,  might  be  easily  put  in  a  state  of  greater  security; 
and  partly  on  account  of  their  situation,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  which  an  enemy  would  find  in  obtaining  provisioai 
there,  and  his  inability  to  profit  by  the  ore,  they  would  be  bat 
little  exposed  to  attack.  Lastly,  the  state  would  not  only 
derive  a  greater  revenue  from  the  slaves,  but  with  the  increased 


""  The  proofs  of  oil  these  aEsertiooa  may  be  seen  in  my  Diwertation  npo 
Uic  Mines  of  Lauriuin. 
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If  numbers  of  those   dwelling  near   the   mines,  a  large  income 

>r  would  be  obtained  from  the  market,  from  the  public  buildings, 

;   and  several  other  sources ;  and  the  land  in  their  neighbourhood 

might  acquire  as  great  a  value  as  that  around  the  city;   and  not 

,    only  this,  but  the  citizens  would   be  made  more  tractable, 

regular,  and  warlike,  by  the  increase  of  the  public  prosperity, 

as  they  would    receive   daily  wages    for    exercising    in    the 

gymnasia,  for  garrison  duty,  military  service,  &c.'' 

Among  all  his  schemes  and  recommendations,  the  exhorta- 
tion to  peace*'*  is  the  only  one  which  is  entirely  unobjec- 
tionable; it  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  him,  for  the  same 
proposal  was  made  by  Is6crates  at  the  same  period,  and  is 
perpetually  inculcated  by  the  orators,  who  sometimes  repeat  it 
at  very  unseasonable  moments.  "The  prosperity  of  Athens 
wiD,*'  in  his  opinion,  "  be  thus  raised  above  that  of  any  other 
state;  for,'^  he  continues,  "would  not  ship-captains  and 
merchants  flock  thither?  where  would  those  who  are  rich  in 
the  various  products  of  the  earth,  together  with  all  who  are  able 
to  gain  their  livelihood  either  by  talents  or  money,  handicrafts- 
men, and  sophists,  and  philosophers,  poets,  and  those  who 
minister  to  the  productions  of  poetry,  with  all  who  are  desirous 
to  hear  or  to  see  the  spectacles  and  splendour  of  Athens,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  persons  whose  object  it  is  to  buy 
and  sell  with  dispatch — where  would  all  these  obtain  their 
several  ends  so  well  as  at  Athens  ?  The  ascendancy  or  empire 
over  the  Greeks  would  be  more  easily  preserved  by  mildness 
and  peace,  than  by  wars  and  violence.  In  war  not  only  are 
several  branches  of  revenue  deficient,  but  all  the  money  paid 
into  the  treasury  is  consumed  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  it. 
And,''  he  urges,  "  it  may  be  seen  that  the  revenue  has  always 
fallen  off  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  whole  receipts  were 
immediately  consumed.  And  if  any  one  were  to  ask  me,"  he 
says,  "whether,  if  another  nation  commits  an  injury  against 
the  state,  I  should  dissuade  any  revenge  of  the  wrong, 
my  answer  would  be  no:  but  I  must  remind  you,  that  it 
would  be  far  more  easy  to  punish  the  offenders,  if  we  have 


*"  Clmp.  ft. 
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oomniittod  no  injury  uuraelves;    fur  in  that  case  they  wouU 
hiive  HO  ally." 

'"  If  these  proposskls  are  put  in  practice*","  he  continues  to 
say,  "  we  shall  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  Greeks,  an  ini3i»*e 
of  KOcurity,  and  a  more  lasting  fainc ;  the  people  will  lie  rcU 
supplied  with  food,  the  rich  be  relieved  from  tlie  eKpenseiof 
war;  from  the  abundance  and  plenty  that  would  exist,  the 
febtivals  will  be  celebrated  with  greater  splendour,  the  tcmplcf 
will  he  resltired,  the  walls  and  docks  repaired,  and  the  priest!.  I 
the  senate,  and  pubhc  officers,  and  knights,  receive  tbeir  fonDer 
dues.  If  these  proposals  should  meet  with  the  public  approtia- 
tioii,  1  would  counsel  you,"  he  says,  "to  send  messengers  to 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  consult  tlie  gods  as  to  the  expediency 
of  those  plans :  for  if  they  are  done  with  the  favour  of  the 
divinity,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  tlic  measures  of  the  state  will 
always  have  a  furtutiate  issue."  This  pious  conclusion  reeoo- 
ciles  the  reader  with  his  author,  notwithstanding  the  many 
weak  points  in  tlic  work  itself;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  banlk 
possible  to  forgive  him  for  not  advising  the  Athenians  to  be 
mure  sparing  in  their  festivals,  instead  of  which  he  flatten  them  j 
witli  tlie  prospect  of  increasing  the  expense  and  magnificence.  1 
This  wisli,  huwever,  proceeds  from  the  most  sincere  conviftiini 
and  earnestness ;  Xenophon's  own  disposition  coincided  with  I 
the  inclinations  of  his  patron,  and  the  pernicious  tendencies  of 
the  Athenian  people. 


Chapter  XXII. 
General  View  of  the  Financial  Syalem  of  Athens. 

If  we  now  take  a  general  survey  of  the  financial  system  of 
Athens,  which  more  or  less  resembled  that  established  in  all 
the  other  Grecian  repubhcs,  with  the  exception  of  Crete  and 
Sparta,  we  shall  perceive  that  in  many  parts  it  was  both 
planned  and  executed  with  acuteness  and  judgment;  and  that 
even  its  imperfections  were  so  blended  with  its  exoellences,  tint 


'  Chap.  6. 
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n  by  their  removal,  liberty,  the  source  of  all  public  virtue,  would 
have  been  endangered. 

Although  the  Greeks  were  neither  poor  nor  indifferent  to 
:  riches,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  circulation  was 
proportionally  hi  less  than  in  the  European  states  of  later 
times.    Much  therefore  was  effected  with  little  money;  and  as 
property  returned  high  profits,  individuals  could  contribute 
largely  to  the  state  without  infringing   upon  their  capital. 
Moreover  the  financial  system  of  the  Athenians  was  in  itself 
simple;  their  views  seldom  reached  beyond  the  service  of  the 
current  year,  unless  indeed  the  command  of  some  extraordinary 
xesources,  such  for  example  as  the  tributes,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  an  extended  plan  of  operations.    To  peculation  and  the 
embezzlement  of  money  they  were  frequently  indifferent;  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  limited  extent  of  their  resources,  they 
incurred  great  expenses,  and  soon  became  involved  in  diffi- 
culties.   The  numbers  of  the  popular  assembly  embarrassed 
their  statesmen  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  prompt  or  decisive  measures.     A  large 
portion  of  the  public  money  was  through  piety  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods;  much  of  it  also  was  expended  upon  monu- 
ments  which   will   form   a    lasting    record   of    their   elevated 
thoughts,  their  heroic  deeds,  as  well  as  of  their  consummate 
taste  for  the  arts. 

But  though  they  executed  the  most  splendid  works  which 
have  ever  been  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  their  resources 
could  not  be  altogether  applied  to  such  noble  objects:  the 
cra\niig  wants  of  the  lower  order  of  their  citizens  also  required 
to  be  satisfied;  who  by  salaries  and  donatives  in  time  of  peace 
had  become  accustomed  to  indolence,  and  to  the  idea  that  the 
state  was  bound  to  maintain  them;  and  as  by  these  means  the 
lowest  persons  were  placed  sufficiently  at  their  ease  to  attend  to 
the  administration  of  the  state,  the  influence  of  the  democracy 
was  insensibly  extended.  Their  statesmen  were  always  endea- 
vouring to  discover  some  method  by  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  might  be  enriched  and  supported  out  of  the  public 
revenues,  rather  than  by  individual  industry  and  prudence;  as 
the  commonweal  was  considered  as  a  private  possession  to  l>e 
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tion  of  Urge  states  into  monarcliiea,  which  has  limited  the 
sphere  of  individual  action,  and  given  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  to  the  principles  of  government,  appears  to  be  sa 
essential  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race ;  pro\'ided 
that  there  be  also  present  that  energy  of  individual  character, 
that  free  and  daring  spirit,  tliat  implacable  liatred  of  oppf«»-  ' 
aion  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  rulers,  which  so  distinguished 
the  Greeks.  For  without  these  we  should  in  vain  hope  ta 
escape  that  destruction  in  whicli  the  states  of  Greece  were 
ultimately  overwhelmed. 


o 
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DISSERTATION 


ON 


THE    SILVER    MINES    OF    LAURION 


IN 


ATTICA'. 


{  1.  Situation  of  the  Lauriun  MineSy  and  their  relation  to 

the  neighbouring  Toums. 

Ip  we  consider  the  advantages  which  Athens  derived  from  the 
mines  of  Laurion^  a  prominent  station  should  undoubtedly  be 
assigned  to  them  among  the  numerous  gifts  of  nature^  with  which 
the  country  of  Attica  was  favoured".  The  means  which  they 
afiforded  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital  served  at  the 
same  time  to  enrich  many  private  individuals  and  to  maintain 
large  numbers  of  slaves  (who,  when  occasion  required,  might 
be  used  in  manning  the  fleets') ;  and  the  state  derived  from 
them  an  income,  which,  as  being  productive  of  injury  to  no  one, 
an  ancient  writer*  justly  considers  as  the  best  source  of  public 
revenue.  If  we  except  the  happy  situation  of  the  country,  the 
freedom  of  the  constitution,  and  the  mental  superiority  of  the 
inhabitants,  no  one  circumstance  perhaps  contributed  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  as  the  possession  of  these  mines. 


*  From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  for  the  yean  1814  and  1816, 
p.  85—140. 

'  ^achylus  (Pers.  236),  mentioning 
the  rvsourcctt  of  the  Greeks,  says, 
apyvpov  Wffyri  rir  avrois  cWi,  Btjiravpot 


*  Cf.  Xcnoph.  do  Vectig.  I,  5. 
'  Cf.  Xenoph.  ut  sup.  4,  42. 

*  The  author  of  the  Introduction  to 
the  second  book  of  the  (Economics 
falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
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The  power  of  Atheni<>  depended  on  her  fleets,  her  wealtli 
fordgii  coinmciCC.  It  was  the  produce  of  the  silver  i 
which  first  eimblcd  fhcmistocles  to  found  the  naval  force  of  hi*  * 
country;  and  nothing  so  much  promoted  her  trade  as  the  punty 
of  her  silver  coin,  which,  while  many  other  states  of  Greece 
circulated  a  metal  current  only  at  home,  was  every  wiien 
exchanged  with  profit'.  This  wise  arrangement  was  donbtlen 
ill  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  possession  of  silver  wtthtn 
their  own  territory. 

The  mountain,  or  rather  hill,  in  which  the  silver  mines  irere 
situuted,  was  called  Laurion  or  Laureion,  but  never  Lauron; 
the  mines  themselves  Laurcia  or  Lauria;  and  the  district  Iaik fl 
riotike*.     Its  height  is  inconsiderable;  Attica  is  of  less   eleT»<-l 
tion  from  Ilymettus  down  to  the  coast,  so  that  whenever  iho 
mountains  of  this  country  are  spoken  of,  Brilessus,  Lycabetius, 
Parnes,  Corydallus,   Hymetlus,   Aiidiesmus,   and   others    are 
named',  but  never   Laurion,  although  tlie  latter  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  any  of  the  others.     Ilohhouse'  describes  it  as 
a  high  and  abrupt  hill,  covered  with  pine  trees  and  abounding 
in  marble;  Stuart    also    recognised    in    Legrina    and    La^oW^ 
near  Sunium,  the  name  Laurion,  which  has  also  evidently  been 


'  Xcnopb.  lit  Blip.  i.  3,  cf.  Aristoph. 
Itaii.  730—7^6,  Puljb.  XX.  15,  -.6. 

'  fiavpior,  aiiil  AaCpiiov,  butli  citlicr 
witli  or  without  Spot,  freqiiontlj  o 
the  former  in  Thucyd.  ii.  56,  where  see 
the  comnieDtators,  Puusaniiu  i.  1, 
SvLdI.  Aristopli.  Kij.  361,  Suidas  in  v. 
yXaii^inraTai,  Ilesychius  in  v.yXaCcic 
AavptarriKai,  Schol.  ^sch.  Pers.  237> 
and  LilHin.  xx. ;  the  Uller  in  Herod. 
vii.  144,  Aiidec.de  MjBter.  p.  19,  20, 
where  it  ia  folsety  uccenled  Aavptlon 
(a.  MB.  has  however  in  botli  places  I 
instead  of  EI.)  In  Thucjd.  vi,  81, 
tlie  reading  varioa  In  the  manuscripts. 
The  first  method  of  writing  this  word 
is  coDfirmed  by  the  derivative  .\avpiai- 
tkk6c,  with  a  short  Iota,  iu  Aristoph. 
Av.  1 106.  Plutarch  (Nic.  4,)  calls  the 
district  Aavpun-iici},  where  Heiske  in- 


correctly prapoMS  to  read  Aavfwwu^ 
Aavpiui  for  the  mines  ocgiub  in  He^- 
chilis,  uud  conseqneatl;  Aaupia  was 
also  in  use,  but  that  Aavpow  wm  mtd 
fur  Aaipiov  cannot  b«  believed  on  lbs 
credit  of  the  same  ^ranuDarian  (in  t. 
Aaipor). 

'  Strabo  ix.  p.  273,  (ed.  C^ouh. 
I5B7,)  PauMD.  i.  32,  Plin.  Nat.  UiM. 
iv.  II,  &c. 

'  Travels  in  Albania,  ftc  vwl,  i,  p. 
Jl?.  It  might  be  inferred  from  lui 
account  that  the  silver  or«  na  int* 
marble ;  this  is  however  uncertain : 
the  passage  in  Bloart  aftenrartts  ■•■ 
ferred  to  is  Ath.  Ant.  voL  iii  p.  liii. 
Compare  the  passage  from  the  Ua- 
edi ted  Antiquities  of  Attica,  quoted  ■• 
16. 
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preserved  in  the  names  Lauronoris^  Mauronoris^  Mauronorise 
{Aavpiov  Spo^).  According  to  his  statement^  it  is  an  uneven 
line  of  mountains  full  of  exhausted  mines  and  scoriae^  stretch- 
ing from  Porto  Raphti  to  Legrina:  and  there  forming  the  Pro- 
montory called  Mauronise:  it  appears  that  the  highest  part,  as 
laid  down  in  the  maps,  is  near  the  south-west  coast;  for  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  in  the  commencement  of  his  work,  this  moun- 
tain is  seen  by  a  person  sailing  from  Sunium  to  the  Pirseus,  in 
the  direction  of  the  desert  island  of  Patroclus:  but  the  silver 
mines  stretched  from  coast  to  coast  in  a  line  of  about  sixty 
stadia  from  Anaphlystus  in  the  south-west,  to  Thoricus  on  the 
north-east  sea*.  To  what  distance  they  reached  downwards  to 
Sunium  and  upwards  to  Hymettus,  is  unknown.  In  the  age  of 
Xenophon,  the  extent  of  the  mines  was  continually  increased, 
as  new  spots  abounding  in  ore  were  discovered**:  but  to  none 
of  the  bordering  countries,  either  towards  the  sea,  or  towards 
the  main-land,  did  any  veins  of  silver  extend:  Attica  alone, 
says  Xenophon,  had  received  this  gift  of  heaven**. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  dense  population  of  the  whole 
country,  it  seems  evident  that  the  particular  district  of  the 
mines  must  have  been  very  populous,  and  necessarily  included 
several  villages,  which  served  for  the  habitation  of  the  labourers: 
and  by  these  the  situation  of  the  mines  might  perhaps  be  more 
accurately  ascertained.  Laurion  itself  was  indeed  neither  a 
harbour,  as  is  stated  by  Meletius  in  his  geography,  and  by 
Lauremberg  in  an  old  map  which  has  now  become  useless*'; 
nor  a  demus,  as  Corsini  has  correctly  observed  against  Meursius 


'  Xi'noph.  ut  Slip.  4,  44.  In  a  letter  \  (Wheler,  Travels,  p.  424),  is  meant, 
of  Francis  Vernon,  who  had  travelled  .  which  lies  farther  northwards  near 
in  Greece,  translated  by  Spon  from  the  2i06ter,  not  far  from  the  harliour  of 
Pbilofiophical    Transactions  (Travehi,  ^  Phalenim,  and  according  to  Wheler  is 


vol.  iv.  p.  301),  the  writer  obsen'es 
thai  he  had  seen  an  island  between 
Phalerum  and  Sunium,  called  Phlebes 
(<^f73«r),  where  the  Athenians  once 
had  mines.  Lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  a  place  near  Anaphlystus  is 
intended,  where  the  veins  ran  across 
to  an  island,  I  remark  thai  La  PhUga 


the  Phaura  of  Strabo,  as  the  situation 
shows.  It  is  however  more  probable 
that  salt  was  found  iliere  than  ore. 

•«»  Ibid.  4,  3. 

"  Ibid.  1,5. 

*'  Melei.  Geogr.  p.  349,  tho  old  edi- 
tion, Lauremberg  Gransia  Antiqua,  p. 
S3,  in  Gronoviua'  Thoe.  A.  Gr.  voL  iv. 
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ftiid  Spoil";  imd  the  ^''arnmanans",  wliocall  it  a  place  in  Auki, 
probably  mean  something  mure  thai)  the  mountain ;  for  it  ii 
very  possible  tliat  there  were  public  buildings  erectod  in  soine 
particular  spot,  which,  together  with  other  houses  nnd  foaiKbies 
composed  the  town  of  Laurion. 

Anaphlystus  was  one  of  the  chief  demi;  Thoricus  ma  to 
early  times  one  of  the  twelve  independent  towns,  and  aftv- 
wards  became  a  demus,  although  by  Hecatieus  and  other  lota 
writers  it  is  called  a  town :  in  Mela's  time,  however,  it  was  only 
a  name,  for,  according  to  the  probable  conjecture  of  Cbandltf,  \ 
it  sunk  itt  the  same  time  with  the  mines.  Leroy,  in  the  y<Mf 
17-'>'l,was  driven  by  contrary  winds  into  a  port  near  a  plan 
which,  according  to  his  account,  was  still  called  Thoricus.  Be 
describes  it  as  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  with  hills,  into  whidi 
to  the  south  (according  to  our  maps  to  the  south-west)  project! 
a  mountain  which  he  recognised  as  Laurion".  Chandler,  m 
the  iither  hand,  considers  the  modem  Cerateia  (which  MclcQDi 
calls  a  village  (K(l>f*-ri),  and  which,  according  to  Hobhouse,  con- 
tains about  250  houses]  as  Thoricus,  without  howe^'er  having 
been  upon  the  spot.  Wbeler,  who  su^ested  another  notion, 
had  visited  Cerateia,  a  town  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  previous 
to  his  arrival,  before  it  had  been  destroyed  by  corsairs,  had  been 
a  considerable  place,  and  had  possessed  certain  privileges;  bol 
from  its  situation,  this  cannot  be  Thoricus.  Spon  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  considering  the  modern  Porto  Raphti  as  the  andent 
Thoricus.  The  statement  of  the  modern  English  writers  a 
undoubtedly  true:  viz.  tliat  the  harbour  now  called  Theriko, 
situated  seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cerateia,  was  the 
ancient  Thoricus;  as  is  now  evident  since  the   publication  of 


"  MeumuB  de  Fop.  et  Pag.  Spon,  j  Stopbon.  Byionl.  iti  v.  Otyuint,  PUb. 
TntveU,  vol.  iii.  port  ii.  p.  153,  Cor-  Hi»t.  Nat.  iv.  11,  MeU  ii.  3,  it.  J, 
Bini  Fast.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Even  Wheler,  Travela,  p.  448,  Clundkr, 
SigoiiiuB,  who  alwajsBliows  judgment.  Travels,  chap.  33,  Leroy,  La  piM 
although  he  baa  left  laany  iuquirics    beaux  MoDumeua  de  la  Gr^e«,  cd.  1, 

cuuipleted,  omitted  Laurion  in  Itie  .  vol.  i.  p.  3.     Moatofthepi 


list  of  the  demi  Thoricus  have  been  collected  by  lle«~ 

"  Suidaa  and  rbutiuB.  sius  (de  Pop.  st  Pag.);  cf.   Dnkst  id 

'^  Strab.  ix.  p.  374,  UecatmuB  ap-  |  Thucyd.  viii.  Oft. 
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I  the  remaining  part  of  Stuart's  work**.    The  country  near  that 
t   place  is  mentioned  as  the  particular  district  of  the  mines*'. 
'    .ifischines,  the  orator^  also  mentions  an  ipyaan^piov  or  com- 
partment in  the  silver   mines  of  Aulon^  which  place  was   so 
called  from  its  forming  a  long  and  narrow  valley  resembling  a 
channel". 

A  mine  situated  near  Maroneia  is  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes*': the  identity  of  the  name  of  this  place  with  that  of  the 
Thracian  Maroneia^  a  colony  of  the  Chians^  either  arose  acci- 
dentally, or  from  the  name  being  carried  over  from  Attica  to 
Chios,  and  thence  being  introduced  into  Thrace;  to  which  sup- 
position the  hero  Maron,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  Odyssey,  and 
from  whom  the  Thracian  town  is  said  to  have  received  its  name, 
does  not  furnish  any  well-founded  objection.  Mines  or  work- 
shops at  Thrasyllus  are  also  mentioned  by  both  the  above-cited 
orators.  This  place  received  its  name  from  a  monument  of 
Thrasyllus  (as  Harpocration  informs  us),  and  must  have  been 
situated  in  the  district  of  Maroneia'^;  for  in  Demosthenes,  the 
mine  near  Thrasyllus,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  context,  is 
the  same  with  the  mine  at  Maroneia. 

Lastly,  in  several  maps  of  Attica,  the  demus  called  Besa  is 
placed  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  nearly  in  the  middle  between 
Thoricus  and  Anaphlystus**,  the  position  of  the  place  being 


'*  Spon,  TruvelH,  vuL  iii.  |Nirt  ii.  |>. 
135.  muart  ut  miii.  Ilobhuusc,  IVa 
vela,  voL  i.  p.  411,  420.  Tlio  untnlitcd 
Aiiti(|aities  of  Attica,  comprising  the 
Architectural  RcmaiiiH  of  Eleusis, 
RhamnuB,  Sunium,  and  ThoricuB, 
LoDdon,  1817)  p*  &7« 

'^  riin.  xxxvii.  6,  Schol.  -/EhcIi.  ut 
sup. 

'*  yKttch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  121,  Huidaa 
in  V.  alXApts,  Lex.  8eg.  p.  20<>,  Avkotv 
rdirof  T^r  'Arrut^s  icaXf Irac,  cV«td4  ciri- 
/ii^jciyr  mi  <rrcvor  i»s  avX^  couccmu. 

»•  C.  Pantaenet  p.  967,  17,  and 
thence  the  argument  of  the  same  ora- 
tion, Harpocration,  Suidaa,  Photius, 
Lex.  8eg.  p.  279. 

"*  jfischinoB  ut  sup.  calls  the  district 
cVt  OfKuniXX^,  Dcnnoflithenea  ut  sup.  p. 


973,  29,  arl  OpaavWov  ;  IIari>ocration 
however  in  v.  tiri  OpaavWt^  reads 
OpocruXX^  in  the  latter  ploco,  although 
from  the  inter|>retatiou  rVi  r^  Gpaavk- 
\ov  funjfMTi  the  genitive  might  seem 
preferable.  Mcursius  Lect.  Att.  v. 
30,  accuses  Harpocration  of  confound- 
ing the  bath  of  Tlirasyllus  with  this 
monument;  besides  this  purely  arbi- 
trary assumption,  he  confessiv  that  ho 
lias  incorrectly  referred  this  place  to 
Amphitrope,  to  which  he  was  misled 
by  the  false  derivation  of  the  words  in 
yEschines  now  long  since  corrected. 

''  As  is  laid  in  the  map  by  Philip 
Argelatus  in  the  works  of  tiigonius, 
vol.  V.  and  in  Kitchen's  m^  in  Chan- 
dler's Travels. 


onffi^ 
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filed  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Xenophoii.  Accoi 
to  this  writer,  there  were,  on  both  coasts,  fortifications  at  TW 
ricujt  will  .\naphlystus :  and  if  a  third  fort  were  placed  opun 
the  highest  pbint  of  "  Besa,"  the  two  6rst  would  be  that  n>n< 
nected,  and  on  the  alarm  of  an  hostile  attack,  every  person  fnjm 
the  mines  would  easily  be  able  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  t]i< 
walled  places'*.  The  meaning  of  this  writer  is  indeed  too 
obscurely  expressed  to  allow  of  our  drawing  any  sure  inferenw; 
the  reading  moreover  is  not  sufficiently  certain,  and  the  term 
Besa  is  ambiguous:  the  latter  word  may  either  be  the  proper 
name  of  a  place,  or  signify  a  low  ground  covered  with  Inviitt;  it 
is  however  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  district  receired 
the  name  of  Besa  from  this  particular  circumstance,  and  thtt 
this  demus  should  be  here  sought  for ;  besides  which  tlie  name 
Besa  is,  according  to  Stuart,  still  in  existence.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  by  the  term  Jbr I ifications  ve  are  not  to  under- 
stand long  walls,  but  single  castles,  in  which  the  labourera 
might  take  refuge ;  the  connexion  spoken  of  by  Xenopboa 
was  caused  by  the  contiguity  of  the  three  places,  firom  which 
the  intervenuig  country  might  be  commanded.  The  WfH'ks  i 
Thoricus  and  Anaphlystus  are  the  fortifications  at  those  plai 


plaotW 


"  Xtuoiih.  ibid.  4,  43  6q<[.  from 
wiiii^b  1  will  eximci  eIig  fu]  J  owing 
words :  fm-i  itir  yap  ilprov  irtpl  t& 
fifVuXXa  «V  rn  "pit  lumipffpiai/  SaXarrji 
Ttixos  if  'A.ra<f>\v<rTif,  lim  Si  iy  t~ 
irjiot  aptTOU  r*ij;oc  (V  ©opiit^'  uin'xi 
Si  raura,  air'  aWtiXaii'  afitp)  to  i^^iroina 

■yt'coiro  fiti  T^  OinjXoTdTif  8^iri7t)t  rpi- 
Tov  Upvp^,  trvnjKoi  T  (tkot  aa  ia  com- 
monly rood  ovj^koit')  tr  t<1  Fpya  <ic  tv 
c'£  airdmiv  tuv  tiixS'I'  tai  (i  Ti  al<r6d- 
KOiTo  iroXtfiuiiv,  ft"ij(u  Sip  t'lj  cudirr^ 
<it  tA  do<paX.fS  inroj({op^rrai,  B^bittji: 
waa  first  edited  by  Slephanuaj  if  llie 
borougli  is  metuit,  iy  Brian  would  bo 
the  most  uatural  oxpresaion ;  but  if 
only  a  low  hill  covered  with  bushea,  it 
would  neeiu  to  require  the  article  t^t 
ffriaoTit.  VaJcsiua  (ad  Harpocrat.  in  v. 
ffifinits)  ia  of  opinion  that  th«  borough 


I  is  mi'iuit.  Stnilio  ix.  p.  29J,  oI>scrv-i 
that  the  bojuugh  uaa  wi-itteii  BifJit 
and  not  B^irint,  which  ii  confirnwd  bj 
inscriptions;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat    the    appellative   was    origimllr 

the  ancient  form  waa  retained  Iti  tlie 
proper  name,  while  in  the  other  won! 
it  Goon  disapppared.  Schneider,* how 
edition  of  thb  work  of  Xenopbon  did 
not  appear  until  afler  the  caniplptioo 
of  thia  E^saay,  has  received  B^init  inlo 
the  te:it :  Chandler  and  Hobliouae  (at 
sup.  p.  430),  alao  assume  that  Benn 
here  mentioned.  [The  author  mya  in 
hia  collection  of  Greek  Inscriplioni, 
vol.  i.  p.  £90, "  De  Bc«a  nunc  addenda 
est  eximia  Isiei  auctoritas  de  Pjnti 
llered.  p.  27,  postquam  Bekkerua  ei 
libris  restituit  verum  B^aft."  Ont. 
Att.  p.  34.— Traksl.] 


J 
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5  which  on  account  of  their  importance  as  military  posts  had  been 
E  converted  into  castles*    Thoricus  had  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
>    defence  by  the  Athenians  in  Olymp*  93^  1  (b.c.  408)^  perhaps 
:    with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  mines":  that  Anaphlystus 
'    was  a  fort  {reixo^)   is  also  observed  by  Scylax  in  his  Peri- 
pins;  and   as    Sunium    had    been  fortified  in   Olymp.  91^  4 
(b.c.  413)'%  these  places  were  entirely  defended  from  attacks 
by  sea. 

Invasions  by  land,  against  which  Xenophon's  new  fort  was 
to  be  erected;  were  attended  with  great  difficulties;  for^  accord- 
ing to  the  remark  of  this  military  writer,  the  enemies'  troops 
would  be  forced  to  pass  by  the  city;  and  if  their  numbers  were 
small,  they  would  be  cut  ofif  by  the  cavalry  and  guards  in  the 
country;  while,  by  coming  in  large  force,  they  would  both 
expose  their  own  territory,  and  be  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  from  want  of  provisions:  and  even  if  they  were  masters 
of  the  mines,  they  would  derive  no  more  benefit  from  the  silver 
ore,  than  from  mere  stones*  In  the  second  year  however  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Olymp.  87,  f  (b.c.  430),  the  Spartans 
and  their  allies  advanced  in  the  district  of  Paralos  as  far  as 
Laurion'^;  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  they  obtained 
actual  possession  of  the  mines,  yet  the  working  of  them  would 
probably  have  been  suspended,  even  if  the  enemy  had  not 
advanced  so  far.  At  a  later  period  the  fortifying  and  the  conti- 
nued occupation  of  Decclea  by  the  Spartans,  which  was  main- 
tained by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  deprived  the  state  of  the 
revenues  from  Laurion**,  as  the  regular  working  of  the  mines 
must  probably  have  been  thus  impeded ;  the  slaves  too  eloped, 
and  the  connexion  with  the  capital  was  interrupted  by  the  long 
protracted  warfare  carried  on  within  the  country. 


**  Xenoph.  lloUen.  I  2,  2. 
•*  lliucyii.  viii.  4. 


"  Ibid.  ii.  W. 
••  Ibid.  vi.  91, 
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^L  §  2.  Period  during  which  the  Mines  were  worttd. 

'  '*PbAT  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion  had  been  worked  in  remote 
antiquity,  is  certain  from  the  testimony  of  Xenophoii";  no  aw 
indeed  ever  attempted  even  to  say  at  what  time  the  ore  wufirtf 
entracted. 

The  working  of  mines  had  a  very  early  origin  both  in  tho  Ea*l 
and  ill  Egypt ;  for  as  the  precious  metals  generally  lay  near  tin 
surface  of  the  soil,  they  woahl  naturally  attract  the  attention 
even  of  tlie  mere  savage  wanderer.  Man  indeed  appears  U 
have  been  originally  endowed  \vith  an  instinct  analogous  to  tiai 
possessed  by  the  bee  and  Uie  beaver;  an  instinct  subservient  to 
the  ends  of  social  union  (to  which  man,  as  Aristotle  truly  ap, 
is  determined  by  the  command  of  nature),  yet  at  the  aamc  time 
not  incompatible  witli  tliose  higher  endowments  which  ait 
requisite  for  the  cstaldishment  of  civil  society;  with  the  advtuice 
of  civilization  however  its  use  and  existence  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  original  acuteness  in  the  mental  pcrceptiflM 
gave  place  to  a  more  simple  state  of  these  functions;  tn  dW 
same  manner  that  the  instinct  of  animals  and  the  qaickneui)| 
their  senses  are  diminished  by  tnmiiig.  But,  nest  in  order  ti) 
husbandry  and  the  keeping  of  cattle,  the  most  essential  requisite 
for  a  social  Hfe  is  the  possession  of  metals.  Without  thereforii 
incurring  the  charge  of  fanciful  specuhition,  we  may  infer  that, 
as  mankind  discovered  the  food  suited  to  their  wants  by  the 
instinct  of  nature  and  not  by  accident,  in  the  same  way  also 
they  were  led  to  seek  after  metals  and  to  perceive  their  uses. 
This  supposition  is  equally  removed  from  two  opposite  and 
improbable  suppositions,  either  that  the  human  race  was  in  ib 
earliest  stages  in  a  state  of  brutish  savageness,  or  that  it  wu 
possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  illumination  and  wisdom;  between 
which  extremes  tho  truth  is  to  be  looked  for. 

M'hether  the  art  of  mining  in  general  had  so  remote  an 
origin  in  Greece  is  in  itself  another  question.  It  is  certain 
however  that  many  mines  in  this  country  were  first  worked  by 

"■   De  Voplig.  i  2. 
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inhabitants  of  Asiatic  nations^  as  for  instance  those  of  Thasos 

.,  by  the  Phoenicians.    The  Athenian  silver  mines  indeed  appear 

to  have  been  opened  long  after  the  emigration  which  probably 

^-  took  place  from  Egypt.     Whatever  Xenophon  may  say  of  the 

-  early  period  at  which  they  were  worked,  the  scarcity  of  silver  in 

'  the  time  of  Solon  proves  that  no  systematic  or  artificial  process 

of  mining  could  at  that  time  have  been  established.     But  in  the 

•■   time  of  Themistocles,  before  Xerxes'  expedition  against  Greece^ 

when  at  the  advice  of  that  statesman  a  large  fleet  was  fitted 

out  from  the  revenues  of  the  mines  for  the  purpose  of  the 

^ginetan  war^  they  must  have  been  worked  with  considerable 

activity. 

In  the  age  of  Socrates  we  find  indeed  that  a  lai^e  number  of 
labourers  were  employed  in  the  mines  by  private  individuals ; 
but  the  public  revenue  derived  from  them  was  much  lower  than 
in  earlier  times**;  and  consequently  the  amount  of  silver 
obtained  was  less  considerable:  notwithstanding  which,  Xeno- 
phon in  his  Essay  upon  the  Revenues,  entertains  such  exag- 
gerated notions  of  the  excellence  of  these  mines,  that  he  appears 
to  have  believed  that  they  were  inexhaustible;  for  he  states  it 
as  an  important  point  that  of  the  district  which  contained  the 
silver  a  small  part  only  was  worked  out,  when  compared  with 
that  which  remained,  although  the  works  had  been  going  on 
from  time  immemorial ;  that  after  innumerable  labourers  had 
been  employed  there,  the  mines  always  appeared  the  same  as  in 
the  time  of  their  ancestors ;  and  that  everything  indicated  that 
the  number  of  labourers  in  them  could  never  be  increased 
beyond  the  means  of  profitable  employment.  The  number  of 
the  labourers  however,  according  to  his  own  statement,  had 
already  begun  to  diminish.  The  majority  of  the  mine  proprie- 
tors were  at  that  time  beginners*';  the  working  of  the  mines 
therefore  appears  to  have  nearly  ceased  before  the  last  years  of 
the  life  of  Xenophon  (during  which  the  Essay  in  question  was 
written),  either  from  the  frequency  of  the  wars,  or  because  the 
poverty  of  the  ores  had  prevented  the  proprietors  from  obtaining 
a  profitable  return. 


Xenoph.  Moinor.  Socnit.  iii.  fi,  12.  |       *•  Xoiioph.  Je  VcH'tijj.  4.  2,  H,  2.'>,  2a. 


rPKBIOD  DURING  WHICH  MINES  WBRE  WOBKEr. 
In  the  nge  of  Philip  which  immediately  nucceeded,  d 
were  loud  complaints  of  unsuccessful  speculations  in  i 
and  subsequent  experience  showed  thiit  the  silver  mioe 
be  so  far  exhausted  as  tu  leave  no  hope  of  an  adcqute  pnft  | 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Strabo"  reaurii  I 
that  these  once  celebrated  mines  were  exhausted ;  fur,  ■*  iht  1 
farther  working  of  them  did  not  yield  a  sufficient  return,  tW  ' 
poorer  ore,  which  had  been  already  removed,  xns  utadtd, 
together  with  the  scoriffi  from  which  the  metal  had  been  imper- 
fectly separated  in  former  times.  Pausanias  in  the  latler.UtJ 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ  makes  mention  of  Lmrid^l 
with  the  melancholy  addition  that  it  had  once  been  the  % 
of  the  Athenian  silver  mines. 


■  §  3.  Ores  and  MineraU/outid  in  the  Laurum  Mina, 

'  'The  ore  from  which  the  silver  was  obtained  is  generally  caOll 
gilver  earth  {dpyvptTit  y^  or  simply  dpTi/piTtr)";  but  tli^tt^l 
this  we  are  not  to  understand  soft  earth,  may  be  collected  from  " 
an   expression   of  Xenophon,  who  says  that  the  enemy  could 
make  no  more  use  of  the  ores  from  these  mines  than  of  stones. 
The  word  earth  in  Greek  is  of  very  general  application,  and 
may  include  ores  even  of  solid  stone:  the  Romans  also  applied   , 
tlie  same  term  to  silver  ore". 

The  quality  of  the  ore  in  the  mines  of  Laurion  is  nowhere 
expressly  stated :  it  is  possible  however  to  throw  some  tight 
upon  the  subject  by  a  few  incidental  accounts.  As  the  works  of 
Laurion  are  always  called  silver-mines,  and  as  neither  lead, 
copper,  or  any  other  mineral  is  ever  mentioned,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  early  times  at  least,  they  must  have  afforded  ores 
extremely  abundant  in  silver,  more  particularly  as  the  andents, 
from  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  chemistry,  could  not  make 


"  ix.p,276.  Pliitnrcli  tie  I)ef  One.    v.  ;»'ioXXi.)  i 

-  *S-  !  sion,  for  earlli  and  sand  havp  i 

Thus  Xenoplinn,  compnre  Pollux    anj  means   llic  same  import  i 

11-  98,  Apyvphit  a/iiiot  in  the  gram-    laognsge  of  the  aa 

narians  (as  c.  g.  I^x,  Srg,  p,  28'),  in  |      "  Plin.  j 
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of  ores  in  which  the  proportion  of  silver  was  inconsiderable. 
Tits  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  ore  being  called  silver 
earthy  and  not  lead  or  copper  earth.  Mines  of  the  precious 
metak  are  usually  more  productive  nearer  to  the  surfietce  of  the 
soil  than  at  a  greater  depths  and  the  quantity  of  silver  contained 
in  many  ores  diminishes  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the 
mirfoce :  therefore  when  the  miners  penetrated  farther  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  met  with 
ores  of  inferior  quality;  which  partly  explains  the  diminution  in 
the  profit  already  alluded  to.  The  ore  of  these  mines  appears 
moreover  to  have  occurred  for  the  most  part  in  thick  layers, 
since  otherwise  the  whole  mountain  would  not  have  been  so  far 
excavated  that  nothing  was  left  but  supports  for  the  purpose  of 
safety;  whereas  ores  in  which  the  silver  composes  the  larger 
part  of  the  substance  usually  occur  in  veuis. 

Other  less  distinct  traces,  moreover,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  ore  was  lead  ore  containing  a 
portion  of  silver.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spon",  that  old  men 
residing  in  that  district  remembered  a  lead  mine,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  sufifered  to  fall  into  neglect,  from  fear  that  the 
Turks  might  think  proper  to  work  it,  and  by  that  means  subject 
them  to  inconvenience.  "  Lead,"  he  states,  "  is  brought  from 
the  neighbouring  places  of  a  more  perfect  quality  than  the  com- 
mon kind,  as  the  goldsmiths  in  the  process  of  purification  find 
some  silver  in  it."  To  this  account,  however,  the  statement  of 
Wheler**  is  most  strikingly  opposed,  who  in  a  journey  from 
Porto  Raphti  along  the  nortli-castern  coast  of  Attica  to  Sunium, 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  latter  place,  arrived  at  a  small 
mountain,  where,  according  to  his  statement,  a  large  quantity  of 
copper  had  been  formerly  obtained,  and  the  Athenian  gold- 
smiths, as  was  said,  found  silver  in  it:  this  was  not,  however, 
allowed  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Turks,  lost  the  grand  seignior 
should  make  the  inhabitants  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  working 


••  Travels,  vol.  ii.  |>.-2(i5.  ^Vllc•l^•r,  as  well  as  ('handler.     Hob- 

**  Vi  Mip.  Ilobhousc  (ut  Blip.  p.  420),  .  hoiiHe  likewwc  saw  the  heai»s  of  ein- 


2    8 


aUo    fi|M*aki«   of  copper    in    this    dii»-    dem. 
trirt,  but  evidently  only  r«ipying  fnnn 
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the  tnines.  The  ashes  which  he  there  rctnnrke<l  confii 
in  his  heticf  of  this  statement:  to  which  lie  adds  the  Stnaf 
remark,  that  whether  there  once  was  in  that  place  a  city  talU 
Laurion  he  knows  not;  if,  however,  it  did  exist,  it  was  af*- 
redly  built  upon  the  advice  of  Xenophon,  who  pruposed  ti< 
erection  of  a  fortress  in  this  place;  that  probably-,  howcrtr,* 
was  nearer  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  an  harbour  for  the  of 
riers  wJio  go  to  Macronisi.  the  ancient  Helena,  Both  tra«J!m 
evidently  speak  of  the  same  fact ;  if  both   are  right,  we  ini»t 

'  suppose  that  there  was  a  mixture  of  ores,  in  which  ooppernd 
lead,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  were  combined :  the  mentiaa  of 
emeralds  at  Thoricus,  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  speak, 
indeed  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  ruppe 
although  the  hill  of  which  VVheler  speaks  was  furtlter  bi 
about  the  place  where  ficsa  is  placed.  Hobhousc  ra 
Athens  a  specimen  of  the  ore  found  a  short  time  previoaaly,  imfc 
what  it  was  he  does  not  mention.  Clarke,  who,  from  his 
ledge  of  mineralogy,  was  best  fitted  to  give  a  solution  of  ti» 
difficulty,  could  learn  nothing  of  the  silver  mines". 

Spon's  statement,  however,  receives  confirmation  from  an 
account  in  an  ancient  author.  According  to  the  Second  BotA 
of  the  (Economics"  (which,  although  not  the  production  of  the 

'  writer  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  is  not  for  that  reason  undeaerr- 


"  Tmveb,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  677. 
The  qnotations  from  ancient  writers 
mode  by  Walpole  in  the  note  on  that 
passage  nre  of  very  little  importance: 
he  alio  states  that  the  Atheninns  ob- 
tained copper  from  Laiirion  ;  probably 
iiowever  from  a  misconception  of  So- 
phocl.  (Ed.  Col.  67. 

"  rivflnltX^E  "AAji'uior  "Adijuiioit  auv- 

Tvpiaty  irapaXiiiiBdi'rtv  irapa  ruiy  f^iurmf 

wiTa  Ttt^iTa  avTois  TifXffu  t^ipdj^jiov 
o5i-ia  woiX,i,>.  For  rdfovra  nirort 
should  either  be  Teadra^mnairrois  or 
rafavracauroiJi,  The  correctiou  which 
I  have  adopted  waa  first  proposed  by 
SjlbiiTgiiu;    but  it   is   not   necessary 


witTi  the  B 
TDV  AaupUni  or  Am/ptSoi 
called  Aaiptia  and  coasequmtly  tho 
Aavpui.  Salmasius,  de  Usuris,  c^k  B, 
p.  SSn,  silently  follows  the  true  read- 
ing: Tvpiiiiiv,  the  conjecture  of  Ch- 
merarius,  does  not  deserve  any  notice. 
Rcitcnicier,  in  his  lenmcd  Treatise 
upon  the  Arts  of  Mining  and  Founding 
anionj;lbeAncienta(Tam  Bergbaa  and 
HQltenweseu  der  Alten,  Gottingen, 
1785),  has  too  hastily  considered  the 
lead  from  Tyr«  as  of  Spanish  origin. 
See  p  18.  [Mr.  Wordsirorth,  Athen 
and  Attica,  p.  208,  conjectures  it  w 
apyvpivr,  uluch  onght  rather  to  be 
dpyuptitv. — Tk  A  K  S  L.  ] 
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ing  of  credit),  Pjrthodes  the  Athenian  counselled  the  state  to 
buy  up  the  lead  from  private  individuals,  at  the  usual  price  of 
S  drachmas,  and  haying  obtained  a  monopoly,  to  fix  the  price 
at  6  drachmas.  According  to  the  common  reading,  this  lead 
is  supposed  to  come  from  Tyre;  but  would  it  be  possible  for 
any  person  in  such  a  small  country  as  Attica  to  propose  a 
monopoly  of  an  article  of  import,  which  was  not  necessarily 
consumed  in  any  large  quantities  ?  Again,  if  imported  lead  were 
meant,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  that  the  state  was  to  buy 
it  of  the  merchants,  and  not  of  private  individuals.  How  much 
more  obvious  would  it  have  been  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  some 
domestic  product  of  extensive  consumption :  if  Athenian  lead  was 
consumed  to  any  great  amount  in  foreign  countries,  the  state 
would  have  made  a  considerable  profit,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the 
bnyers  did  not  find  a  market  where  they  could  purchase  on 
more  advantageous  terms.  If,  moreover,  it  is  remembered  how 
easily  the  singular  expression  roy  etc  r&v  TvpioDv  may  be  altered 
into  the  more  commodious  one  of  rbv  i/c  r&y  Aavpitav,  this  pas- 
aage  must  be  considered  as  a  complete  proof  that  the  mines  of 
Laurion  supplied  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead;  which  for 
evident  reasons  I  will  not  endeavour  to  confirm  by  the  fact  that 
litharge  is  particularly  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  Athenian 
silver  foundries. 

Besides  lead,  and  perhaps  copper,  ores  containing  zinc  were 
also  found  at  Laurion,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

By  some  grammarians  these  mines  are  called  gold  mines, 
without  any  mention  of  silver*';  and  the  Scholiast  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Suidas  explain  the  owls  of  Laurion  as  gold  coins. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Athens  issued  gold  coins,  and  the 
owl  would  probably  have  been  the  device  upon  them;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  staters  or  tetradrachnis,  as  well  as 
other  silver  coins  which  bore  this  device,  were  commonly  called 
awU  of  Laurion,  The  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes'*  in  another 
passage  also  mentions  that  both  gold  and  silver  were  found  at 
Laurion;  but  the  testimony  of  so  uncertain  a  witness  cannot 


"  Hesjch.  in    v.  Aavywuiy  Schol.  Aristoph.   Eq.  1091,  Buidas  in  v.  y\av 

•»•  hA\.  3«l. 
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have  any  woight  against  the  xilciicc  of  all  good  writers.    Mel^ 

tius  also  asserts  (perhaps  on  the  authority  of  these  rntcnl 
that  between  Sunium  aiid  Cerat«ia,  and  therefore  somewhen 
near  Thoricus,  there  existed  mines  of  gold  and  silkier,  .ti 
ftniusing  story  preserved  in  some  grammarians  relates  thai  thi 
Cecropidte,  misled  by  a  false  report,  once  ascended  the  men- 
tain  Hymettus  with  an  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  obtarn- 
tng  possession  of  the  golden  sand  guarded  by  the  «-arlike  anB. 
and  that  after  many  troubles  they  returned  home,  without  efiwt- 
ing  their  object^' ;  a  tale  of  equal  authority  with  the  stalemeatt 
above  noticed.  If  indeed  some  small  portion  of  gold  was  mixed 
with  the  silver  ore  of  Laurion,  it  was  far  too  inoonsiderablc  in 
quantity  to  be  extracted  profitably,  with  the  iniperfert  hicr- 
ledge  of  the  art  of  smelting  possessed  by  the  ancients. 

The  emeralds,  the  cinnabar,  and  the  sil  of  Attica,  ieaan 
also  to  be  mentioned. 

Of  twelve  kinds  of  emerald,  which  is  the  number  assmned 
by  the  ancients,  three  were  particularly  valued,  and  would  »t 
this  time  be  considered  genuine  emeralds :  the  other  nine  wen 
'  stones  resembling  emeralds,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  WNC  aD 
found  in  copper  mines;  the  best  of  these  were  the  CypHsn, 
wliicli,  as  well  as  those  of  Chalcedon,  even  Theophrastus  calh 
spurious;  iiforliori  then  the  same  exclusion  may  be  applied  to 
the  Athenian,  among  the  defects  of  which  Pliny  particularij 
instances  their  dead  colour,  and  that  their  green  tint  wi 
gradually  bleached  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  They  were  found 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Thoricus;  if  therefore  Pliny  is  accurate 
in  his  account,  as  he  had  just  before  stated  that  all  the  niae 
spurious  kinds  were  found  in  copper  mines,  it  follows  that  al 
Thoricus  copper  ore  was  present  in  the  silver  mines**. 

Of  cinnabar  {lawtifiapi),  with  the  exception  of  that  bronght 
from  India,  which  belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there 
were,  according  to  Theophrastus",  two  species,   the   natunli 

**  Ilarpocmtion  and  Suidas  in  v.  |  "  Conceining  the  emeralds  mea  Flu. 
jlpiHTajfOfhi;  and  the  piuisag?  of  Eu-  xxxvii.  i^,  18,  Theophrmst.  de  I«[>U. 
bulus   the   cumic  poel   there  quoted.    MB>  ed.  Hill. 

[See  Meineke,  Fr.  Coin.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  *•  Vt  nip.  §  103,  104,  adn^oji  iW 
p.  21S.— -Tbi^hsl-I  I  ri  naf  4pyavla^. 
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found  in  Spain^  which  was  hard  and  stony;  and  the  artificial^ 
chiefly  made  above  Ephesus*  The  material  from  which  the 
latter  was  prepared  was  a  shining  sand  of  the  colour  of  scarlet 
or  cochineal  {ico/c/co?)^  which  was  comminuted  and  washed  down 
to  a  fine  powder.  Callias  the  Athenian^  who  worked  silver 
mines  at  his  own  expense,  found  some  of  this  sand  in  his  mines, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  collected,  thinking  from  its  shining 
appearance  that  it  contained  gold.  Finding  himself  deceived 
in  this  expectation,  but  still  admiring  the  brilliancy  of  the  sand, 
he  hit  upon  the  method  of  preparing  cinnabar  from  this  sub- 
stance, in  Olymp.  93,  4  (b.c.  405)*'.  Consequently,  although 
this  artificial  cinnabar  was  not  made  of  quicksilver  and  sulphur, 
it  was  nevertheless  real  cinnabar :  which  fact,  as  far  as  I  am 
mware,  has  never  been  pointed  out.  For  although  Theophrastus 
flistinguishes  it  from  the  natural,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  he 
means  the  spurious  kind,  since  immediately  afterwards^  he  gives 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  not  some  peculiar  substance 
manufactured  by  an  artificial  process,  but  that  the  preparation 
of  art  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  work  of  nature.  In  the  same 
place  he  treats  of  the  preparation  of  quicksilver  from  cinnabar, 
without  remarking  that  it  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  have 
the  natural  kind;  if,  however,  quicksilver  could  be  obtained 
from  cinnabar  prepared  artificially,  it  was  in  fact  the  very  sub- 
stance which  we  call  cinnabar.  Pliny**  also  reckons  the  prepa- 
ration discovered  by  Callias  as  the  genuine  minium  or  cinnabar, 
the  true  test  of  which  was,  as  he  states,  its  scarlet  colour,  which 
distinguished  it  from  the  minium  secundarium^  an  inferior  pro- 
duction of  the  silver  and  lead  foundries. 

But  the  most  complete  proof  that  the  artificial  cinnabar  was 
derived  from  an  ore  of  quicksilver  is  furnished  by  a  comparison 
of  Vitruvius  with  the  two  writers  already  mentioned.  The 
cinnabar  above  Ephesus  was  prepared  artificially  according  to 
the  method  discovered  by  Callias:  Pliny,  upon  the  authority  of 
a  passage  of  Theophrastus,  states  with  greater  accuracy  that 


**  Tlieoplinist  ut  sup.  Plin.  xxxiii.        ^^  §  105. 
37.    CY.  Cortini   Fiit   Att.   voL   iii.  1      **  xxxUi.  37,  *0. 
p.  262. 
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the  Cilbian  plain  was  the  precise  spot  of  its  manu&ctare;  nov, 
according  to  Vitruvius^^  cinnabar  was  at  this  very  place  pie- 
pared,  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Theophrastus^  from  i 
material  which  consbted  in  part  of  cinnabar  dust,  and  partlj  of 
indurated  quicksilver  ore,  with  intermixed  drops  of  qoicksilrcr 
in  a  liquid  state.  According  to  Yitruvius,  quicksilver  flowed 
from  the  ore  itself  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat.  Tie 
only  distinction  then  between  cinnabar  and  the  sand  firom  whidi 
the  artificial  cinnabar  was  prepared,  was,  that  in  the  latter  i 
foreign  substance,  as  it  were^  was  combined^  which  was  sepa^ 
rated  by  washing  (in  the  same  manner  that  in  the  inflammabk 
cinnabar  ore  of  Idria  the  cinnabar  is  intimately  combined  with 
inflammable  schist):  whereas  Theophrastus  only  calls  that 
natural  cinnabar,  which  was  found  in  an  unmixed  state.  It  jdmj 
be  also  mentioned,  that  the  minium  secundariuni  of  Pliny,  which 
was  far  inferior  to  the  artificial  cinnabar  of  Callias^  most  hsTC 
contained  cinnabar;  for  a  species  of  quicksilver,  although  of  an 
inferior  kind,  was  prepared  from  it,  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  genuine  argentum  vivum^  was  called  hydrargyrtul^. 

Besides  the  quicksilver  ore,  which,  agreeably  to  what  has 
been  just  said,  was  found  at  Laurion,  there  occurred  a  substance 
called  Sil,  wliicli  was  likewise  used  as  a  material  for  dvein::. 
The  Romans  obtained  it  from  different  places;  among  others, 
within  their  own  territory,  about  twenty  Roman  miles  from  the 
citv;  but  that  which  came  from  Attica  was  most  esteemetl''. 
If  a  vein  of  it  was  discovered  in  the  silver  mines,  it  was  followed 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  of  precious  metal;  since  it  was  much 
used  for  white-washing  and  also  for  painting,  to  which  latter 
])urpose  it  first  was  applied  by  Polygnotus  and  Micoii.  In  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  it  could  no  longer  be  procured  from  Atticii. 
Pliny,  who  wrote  at  a  later  date,  speaks  of  it  as  an  article 
still  in  use,  either  transcribing  the  statements  of  earlier  writer>, 
as  8alniasius  supposes,  or  perhaps  because  supplies  had  been 
again  obtained.  Salniasius***  indeed  asserts  that  sil  was  the 
same  substance  with  cinnabar;  an  error  into  which  he  was  led 

'■   ^'i-  «'  i^-  ,       *'   Vitruv.  vii.  7,  Plin.  xxxiii.  :>*\y,. 

"'•  iSrc  riiii.  xxxiii.  ,T2,  41,  and  tlioiv         *"*  SalmaK.  Exorcit.  riiii.i..  l'»»7'-i  '■ 
Hiirdouiii.  ,  (.(1  Par. 
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2  by  combining  the  account  of  Callias  having  collected  a  sand, 
J.  "with  the  fact  that  so  great  value  was  attached  to  the  veins  of  sil 
^  in  the  Athenian  mines;    and  which,  when  once  adopted,  he 
,   cmdeavours  to  support  by  other  stiU  weaker  arguments.     The 
,    editor  of  Theophrastus  irepl  XiOadv  assents  to  his  opinion  with- 
,    out  examination^'.     But  were  it  not  sufficient  that  Vitru\'ius 
and  Pliny  treat  of  sil  and  cinnabar  in  totally  different  places, 
the  statements  with  regard  to  the  two  substances  are  in  them- 
selves irreconcileable:  cinnabar  was  sold  at  Rome  for  70  ses- 
terces  a   pound,   and  the  Attic  sil   for  only  2  denarii  or  8 
sesterces:  the  artificial  cinnabar  was  prepared  from  solid  ore  or 
firom  sand,  while  sil  is  described  as  slime  or  mud  (limus),  that 
is  to  say,  soft  earth''. 

Vitruvius,  whom  Salmasius  accuses  of  error,  affords  us  the 
dearest  explanation  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  sil;  for  he 
states  that  its  Greek  name  was  &'xpa^  i.  e.  ochre.  Theophras- 
tus** distinctly  calls  e&;^a  an  earth,  which  he  opposes  to  sand; 
snd  Dioscoiides  and  Zosimus  the  chemist  particularly  mention 
the  Athenian  ochre'*.  Sil  and  cinnabar  were  therefore  totally 
different  substances,  and  by  the  first  (of  which  the  distinguishing 
marks,  as  stated  by  ancient  authors,  are  very  obscure)  can 
hardly  be  understood  anything  but  an  iron  ochre,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  sometimes  of  a  darker,  sometimes  of  a  brighter  shade. 
I  may  also  remark  the  great  improbability  of  Salmasius's  charge 
against  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  that  they  confounded  sil  with  cin- 
nabar, the  former  having  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome;  and  farther,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  tracing  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  name  sil,  as  Italy  possessed  the  same  sub- 
stance (though  in  less  perfection)  within  her  own  territory. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  reaxfxiviovy  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  oration  of  Diiiarchus  against  Polyeuctus,  was 
probably  a  pit  from  which  sil  was  extracted.  The  granuna- 
rians  expressly  state  that  it  was  a  yellowish  earth  (7^  ^avdorepa) 
used  by  painters;  "perliaps,"  they  add,  "raddle  (/aiXto?)  or 
potters^  clay,  or  else  earth  for  other  purposes**.**     Aineipsias 


«*  Ad  1 103. 

»  riiii.  xxxiii.  40. 

*>  DeLapid.S71. 


^^  DioKcorid.    v.    108,   ZuMiiinis  np. 
Saliuus.  lit  »u|>. 

^*  Etym.  ill  v.  ytwt^iUiVy  Ia*x.  Sog. 
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the  Atlieniaii  comic  poet  IW  also  made  meutiou  of  p 
which  in  by  ho  means  inconsistent  with  ^vhat   has  I 
Faxtber  accounts  with  regard  to  the  minerals   in   the  1 
silver  mines  I  have  aot  been  able  to  find'*. 


§  4.  Minhiff  Proce»ses  tued  at  Laurion. 
Or  the  various  artificial  processes  of  mining  in  use  at  Lfturidn 
better  account  could  be  given,  if  what  the  followers  of  Aristadt' 
hnd  WTitteii  concerning  metals  and  mines  were  still  cxtaal. 
TlieophrastuB  in  his  book  upon  Stones,  refers  to  his  eai&t 
work  upon  Metals,  in  which  they  had  bi'cn  treated  of  iu  dctadi 
acconling  to  the  List  of  Theophrastus's  Works  by  Diogeiies,ri 
consisted  of  two  Iwoks.  It  is  frequently  rolled  the  MctaliiGO^ 
and  undoubtingly  ascribed  to  Theophrastus;  in  one  in 
however,  in  which  it  is  cited  by  Pollux,  he  adds,  "  whether  tbq 
bfiok  is  the  production  of  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus;"  altliou^ 
in  another  place  he  simply  mentions  Theophrastus.  Probab^ 
the  treatise  was  first  included  among  the  works  of  the  Stagirit& 
and  was  subsequently,  after  critical  inquiries,  correctiy  as 
tit  his  pupil.  Although  the  fragments  presen-ed  are  incon- 
siderable, tliey  show  that  this  great  natural  philosopher  hul 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  mining  or  the  art  of  founding", 


p.  Til,  llarpocr.  ]Je»y(;li.  and  SiiiiUs 
in  V.  -yf  uM^xivioi'i  and  llie  comineDlators. 
DioQjB.  U»lio.  in  Vit,  Dinarchi.  Tha 
yiw^nor  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  of 
vhich  Ephorus  treated  (llarpocr.  in  v, 
yfui^iairiDv,  FoUux  vii.  190,  cf.  Slari. 
E|)hor.  p.  282  sqq.)  differed  from  this. 
It  niiglit  inilmd  ftppcor  from  FoUux 
tliat  DinarcUiis  had  written  upon  the 
ytai^vior  of  Samoa;  but  the  words 
biti))  ui'  0  ^tvapj(os  Xi'-yet,  which  are 

the  production  of  a  later  hand  j  and  the 
speech  of  Dinarchus  agaiost  Poiyeuctiu 
refoired  to  an  offence  committed  by 
the  latter  in  Attica,  and  not  in  SamoB, 
nlthough  this  island  waa  at  that  time 
settled  vrith  Athenian  clenichi.  1  con- 
tent niTaelf  with  merely  painting  this 


out;  tite  epHce  due 
more  detuled  e: 

*<  Pollux  vii.  10,  Phot,  in  v.  fuln- 
ptiX'a :  rdwot  it  ^  fuknts  ipinmm- 
o5tu!  '\iiii<irint.  Cf,  Hesjch.  in  i. 
li±kT<apiix"h  And  Eustath.  >d  JL  b  Of. 

"  As  a  circumstance  worth  rmMnk- 
ing,  it  may  be  mentiooed,  thai  of  tin 
Attic  honej,  which  waa  much  eateemcd, 
tliat  made  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of  tke 
silver  mines  held  the  second  rank  after 
that  of  Hymettns,  and  bore  th«  imnn 
of  cSitinn<urToi>  or  anomr,  Straho  ix.  p. 
2TA.     Compare  PUa.  Nat.  Hut.  xL  I*. 

"  TheophraaL  de  Ij^id.  }  3,  nja 
fiir  oir  Tuv  /HmXAnfOftmH  ir  aXllw 
Ti6ivp'}Tai :  in  this  BentcDC«  tbe  ei- 
pression  fifraXXrvofUMi  shoald  ba  rr- 
markud,  which  waa iateatioiMJly  tkata', 
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lis  saccessor,  Straton  of  Lampsacus,  treated  of  the  machinery 
led  in  mining  {irepl  r&v  fieraW^K&v  fifp^avtffidrwvY^y  by 
hich  we  are  to  understand  all  the  artificial  contrivances, 
thenseus*'  also  mentions  a  Metallicon  of  an  unknown  author, 
uned  Philon;  where  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  among 
tber  subjects  mention  was  made  of  the  Egyptian  mines,  which 
ad  been  described  by  Agatharchides  and  Diodorus. 

The  information  given  by  Reitemeier  in  his  ingenious  trea- 
se  on  the  ^^Arts  of  Mining  and  Founding  among  the  Ancients/' 
>nceming  the  system  of  labour  in  the  Athenian  mines,  though 
uperior  to  what  he  has  said  upon  the  other  branches  of  the 
It,  has  by  no  means  rendered  a  more  circumstantial  investiga* 
on  superfluous.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  that  the  subjects 
onnected  with  this  question,  and  especially  the  system  of 
>unding,  should  be  considered  independently  of  that  essay^*. 

The  mines  at  Laurion  were  worked  either  by  shafts  {<l>p€aTay 
utei)  or  adits  {vTrovofio^y  cunei) ;  and  by  neither  of  these  two 
lodes  of  working  did  they,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  arrive  at 
he  termination  of  the  ore'^:  for  the  chambering  of  the  mines 
imber  was  probably  imported  by  sea*',  which  according  to 
Miny  was  the  case  abo  in  Spain".  Hobhouse"  mentions  that 
•ne  or  two  shafts  have  been  discovered  in  a  small  shrubby  plain 


■  fiirakkov  properly  signifies  a  mine.         -"^^  Diog.  Laert.  v.  59*     This  is  the 
llexander  of  Aphrodisias  (see  Menage    true  name  of  the  book ;  the  various 
d  Diog.  Laert.)  also  calls  the  treatise    readings    and    Menage's    attempt    at 
tpl  Tm¥  fUTuXkfvofitiwv  ;  it  does  not    emendation  are  equally  to  be  ngected. 
lowever  by  any  means  follow  from  I      ^  vii.  p.  322  A. 
his,  that  it  did  not  embrace  the  sys-  '      ^'  The  treatise  of  the  Abbot  Pas- 
em  of  mines  and  foundries.     Diog.    chalis  Kar^'ophilus  de  antiquis  me/alli- 
^rt.  ▼.  44y  and  from  him  Huidas  in    fodinis  (Vienna,  1757)  I  have  not  bot^n 
'.  0<i$^pc»rror,  have  the  general  name    able  to  refer  to;  from  his  Essays  de 
'tp\  luraXKiaVy  as  in  later  times  fuVaX-     ^farmor%bu9  Antiqms  and  de    Thermu 
jov   signified    both  mine  and   metal,    JlerculanU  et  de  Thermarum  twu,  little 
rithout  any  distinction.     The  other    however  can  be  expected, 
ilaces  in  which  the  book  is  quoted  are  '      ^  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4,  26. 
)lympiodorus  ad  Aristot  Meteor  iii.        "  Demosth.c.  Mid.  p.  668,  17. 
^'yroc  roi^rov  ('AfMcrror Aovr)  fui^Tn^ff  .      *'  xxxiii.  21. 

ypa^v  Idia  Wfpi  iKaarov  iamtoKKov,  '  *'  Ut  sup.  p.  417,  the  following  is 
^ollux  vii. 99,  X.  149,  ITarpocrut.  in  v.  the  entire  passage:  ''One  or  two  of 
ryxP^i^f  And  tlience  Suidas  and  He-  the  shafts  of  the  ancient  silver  mini's, 
ychius  in  v.  wptHrtfkiprjy  vKap<l>u¥f  '  for  which  this  mountainous  region  wuh 
tvCmafui.  so  celebrated,  have  been  discovered  in 
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not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast;  and  if  the  hok 
which  Chandler*^  saw  upon  Mount  Hymettus,  was  really,  as  he 
conjectures,  a  shaft,  it  follows  that  some  at  least  had  a  consider- 
able width,  for  the  circular  opening  was  of  more  than  forty  feet 
in  diameter;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  two  narrow  passages  led 
into  the  hill  in  opposite  directions.  It  was  also  the  pracdee, 
according  to  Yitruvius,  to  make  large  hollows  in  the  siher 
mines*\  The  pillars,  which  were  left  standing  for  the  support . 
of  the  overlying  mountain,  were  called  o/>/Lto^;  and  more  com- 
monly fjLeaoKpiveif;^* y  as  they  at  the  same  time  served  for  the 
divisions  between  the  different  compartments^  or,  as  they  were 
called,  workshops.  As  these  pillars  contained  ore,  the  pro- 
prietors were  tempted  by  their  cupidity  to  remove  them,  thon^ 
by  law  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  doing  so:  in  the  time 
of  the  orator  Lycurgus  the  wealthy  Diphilus  was  condemned  to 
death  for  this  offence"^.    The  opening  of  new  mines  was  called 


a  small  shrubliy  plain  not  far  from  the 
sea,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  a  sjieci- 
men  of  one,  Utely  found,  was  shown 
to  me  at  Atlicns." 

^=*  Tnivds,  chup.  30. 

''    vii.  7. 

"  Vit.  X.  Orat.  in  Plutarch,  vol.  vi. 
J).  '2.'>(»,  e»l.  Tiil)in<^i'n,  Pollux  iii.  JJ7, 
vii.  [m,  Lox.  Si'g.  i>.  280,  Phot,  in  v. 
>vl»()  cxprossly  slatoh  them  to  bcbouu- 
(laiii's.  1  Im'V  art^  called  o/j/xot  in  Lex. 
ISci!:.  P-  -0'»,  anoafcrx^v  toi  y  opfiovs  tov 

fKTuWoV  :      UTTiHTf^dl      TO     dl(l<yi7(Tai     Kill 

TOV  fX(Ti'i\XvVfolT(n  S'  ;;or«j'  kui  opci  tt'js 

fKU'TTTfi    fXfpi^m^     1]V     €fll(Tdu)(T(lTO     TTUfm 

rr/v  TToXf Off.  Tlie  jniragogic  u  of  aVo- 
(Tt-T^fi'  alone  >hu\vs  that  tin;  f^loss  is 
corrupt,  and  if  dnoaea^^dv  be  substi- 
tute<l,  tliis,  as  well  as  the  aori.st  utto- 
(Tf^diy  remains  unknown  and  susjnci- 
ous  :  but  the  sense  is  clear.  It  refers 
to  the  cutting  or  working  of  tlie  sup- 
j)orts  of  the  mines,  by  which  they  were 
undennined  and  sliaken,  so  as  to  cre- 
ate u  danger  of  the  overlying  mass 
falHng  hi,  which  in  the  Lives  of  the 
J'en  Orators  is  called  tois  fi(noKpii'(U 


v<l>€\ti¥,anA  in  Lex.  Seg.  p.  315,  vnp- 
vTTfw  t6  fieraXXov,  To  the  same  top* 
ports  refer  two  other  glosses  in  Lei. 
Sog.  p.  286,  which  perhaps  belonc  to 

one  another ;  6fxo€pKfis  Kiovti :  o'l  tup 
p€Tii\X(ov  Kioi'€Sf  and  o^ot  :  ort  <:rr.: 
p€prj  Tiva  €fxia$ovirro  tu  (ipyi:pfui^  c^i:., 
diaK€Kpifxei'a.  Qln  a  fragment  ol"  i 
Ithetorical  Lexicon,  piildishfd  by  Mr. 
Dobree  after  Ins  itlition  of  Pi,iitiu«. 
the    following  gloss   oceurs   (p.   07'); 

^l€(T()KpLVr]     {p€(TOKpitf€lS^  I     OtTui    ^(    Af- 

yoin-iU  oi  tv  tois  vno  yrjv  e^yiiis  crr^Svi. 
<n   {•7To,:ia(rTn^ov(Ti    ra    fSaprj    ra    »--■.;. ^l 

TU)U    p€TllXXu)V    €ia\   3c    (^  CilT/jv  TT.i  y^^ 

K(iTaX(\€ipp€ifa       i'Tif  p€  icr  ^aTii.       'l\\x\ 
are  also  calknl  KLovts  in   an  In^cn'i  ::■  u 
in     Corp.    Inscript.    Cir.     No.    UVl  — 
Than  SI..]     Concerning    iht*   i^upj^.'?* 
used  in  mining  by  the  Romans,  j.t't?  .1. 
C.  ^.  Pethe,  Common  tat  io  de  lli-pAhLi 
antiqu^u  re  metallioa  ad   locum  i>:ra- 
bonis,  lib.    iii.   Clottingen,    180i{,  41- 
which    treatise  may  be  also  coil-uIu^! 
upon  the  other  technical  sulyc-ct^,  In 
which  1  have  not  referred  to  it. 
''   Vit.  Dcr.  Orat.  ut  tsup. 
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umaivoTopLety  or  /ea^voro/Mla^^y  and  on  account  of  the  great  risk 
amnd  expense,  no  one  would  willingly  undertake  it.     If  the  spe- 
ficnlator  was   successful,  he  was  amply   remunerated   for  his 
E^ undertaking;  if  unsuccessful,  he  lost  all   his  trouble  and  ex- 
^pense:  on  which  account  Xenophon  proposed  to  form  com- 
t  puiies  for  this  purpose,  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  treat.    The 
I  ancients  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  unwholesome  evapora- 
•  tion  from  silver  mines*',  and  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  those 
in  Attica  is  particularly  mentioned^'^;  although  the  Greeks  as 
well  as  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  shafts  for 
ventilation,  which  the  former  called  -^irxjovy^^'O'^^'    Ii^  what 
manner  the  water  was  withdrawn  from  the  mines,  we  are  not 
informed;  it  is  however  probable  that  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
the  same  artificial  means  as  the  Romans^'.    The  removal  of  the 
ore  appears  to  have  been  performed  partly  by  machines  and 
^partly  by  men,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  in  which 
latter  coimtry  the  younger  slaves  brought  the  ore  through  the 
adits  to  the  surface  of  the  soil:  whether  however  the  miners  in 
Attica  used  leather  bags  for  this  purpose,  and  were  on  that 
account  called  bag-carriers  {0v\ateo(f>6poi)y  is,  to  say  the  least, 
uncertain;  for  according  to  the  grammarians  these  bags  con- 
tuned  their  food^*.     The  stamping  of  the  ore  at  the  foundries 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  separation  from  the  useless  parts  of  the 
stone,  was  generally  performed  in   stone   mortars  with   iron 
pestles.    In  this  manner  the  Egyptians  reduced  the  gold  ore  to 
the  size  of  a  vetch,  then  ground  it  in  hand-mills  and  washed  it  on 
inclined  planks,  by  pouring  water  over  it;  which  is  the  account 
given  by  a  Hippocratean  writer  of  the  treatment  of  gold  ore^*. 


**  This  expression  was  translated 
from  the  |)articiiliir  sense  of  oiHMiing 
fnwh  miniv  to  signify  anytliing  new, 
PulL  \ii.  9(1,  IMiot.  in  v.  Kaivorofitlv. 

**  Cusaubon  ad  Strab.  iii.  p.  101. 

^  Xenopli.  Socr.  Mem.  iii.  6,  12, 
Plutarch.  Comp.  Nic.ct  Crass,  init. 

'*  Lex.  8eg.  p.  317,  and  Etym.  in  v. 

'*  Concerning  these  soe  lieitemeier 


S(iq.  Ameilhon  in  the  M  'moire  quoted 
below,  p.  404. 

7>  Pollux  vii.  100,  X.  149,  with  the 
commentators,  and  Ilosycliius  in  v. 
$v\(ucofl}6pti,  according  to  whom  they 
were  also  called  irtipof(f>6f}oi.  Both 
Bv\aKO£  and  wripa  generally  mean  a 
small  bog,  snch  as  a  travelling  bag  or 
a  bag  for  carrying  bread. 

'*  Diod.  xiiL  12, 13.  Agatliarchides 
de  mari  rubro  ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p. 


ut  bup.  Ik  114  M|q.  Detlie  ut  sup.  p.  32  |  1342,  Hippocrates  dc  victus  rat.  1,  4. 
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In  Spain  it  was  bruised  in  the  same  manner,  and  then,  if  Pliny 
does  not  invert  the  proper  order,  first  washed  and  afterwards 
calcined  and  pounded;  even  the  quicksilver  ore,  from  which  cin- 
nabar was  prepared,  was  similarly  treated;  that  is,  first  burnt, 
in  which  operation  a  part  of  the  quicksilver  evaporated,  and 
then  pounded  with  iron  pestles,  ground,  and  washed-'.  In 
Greece  the  labourers  in  tlie  foundries  made  use  of  a  sieve  for 
washing  the  comminuted  ore,  and  it  is  mentioned  among  the 
implements  of  the  miners,  by  the  appropriatfi  name  atlXa^. 
This  method  of  treating  ore  was  not  only  in  use  in  ancient 
times;  but  it  was  the  only  one  employed  either  during  the 
middle  ages  or  in  more  recent  times,  until  the  discovery  of 
jitamp-works". 

^  5.     Stneiihiff  Ofieralions  at  Laiirion. 

Upon  the  art  of  smelting  in  the  foundries  of  Laurion,  nothing 
definite  is  known.  That  the  Athenians  made  use  of  the  bellow* 
and  of  charcoal  is  not  improbable,  the  latter  indeed  may  be 
fairly  inferred  (notwithstanding  the  doubts  expressed  by  Reite- 
meier)  from  the  account  of  the  charcoal  sellers,  or  rather  char- 
coal burners;  from  which  business  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
Acharnians  in  particular  obtained  their  livelihood. 

The  art  of  smelting  among  the  ancients  was  ho  imperfect, 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  it  had  received  consider- 
able improvements,  there  was  still  no  profit  to  be  gained  bjr 
extracting  silver  from  lead  ore  in  which  it  was  present  in  small 
proportions";  and  the  early  Athenians  bad,  in  comparison  with 
their  successors  (who  were  themselves  not  the  most  perfect 
masters  of  chemistry),  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  the   manage- 


"  Plin.  xzxiii.  SI.  Quod  effotmm  I  num.  3.  ChasBot  de  Florencourt  npon 
eil,  Inndilur,  lavalur,  urilur,  laoliliir  in  Itie  Mines  of  the  Ancients  (Gutlingtn. 
Jarinam :  the  addition,  ae  pita  lundunl,  I78&),  p.  34  iqq.  Reitemeier  ut  aup.  V- 
appears  to  refer  back  to  lurvlilur,  but  I  ISl  s<iq. 

its  position  is  such  that  tlie  passage  is        "  On   tiiia   point  see  Bvcknuuin  ui 
piTii.-v|is  corrupt.  sup.  vol.  iv.  part  iii.  p.  33.1,  CThuBul 

"  Pollux  vii.  07,  z.  149.  de  Fkrencourt,  p.  37,  51,  ReiUinfio- 

"  Upon  tills  subject  see  Deckmann,    p.  133. 
Hietor/  of  Inventions,  vol.  v.  part   i.  | 
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it  of  ore,  that,  according  to  the  same  writer,  not  only  was 
;  which  had  been  thrown  away  as  useless  stone  subsequently 
1;  but  the  old  sconce  were  again  employed  for  the  purpose 
extracting  silver'*.  According  to  Pliny '%  the  ancients  could 
smelt  any  silver  without  some  mixture  of  lead  (plumbum 
tim)  or  gray  lead  {galena^  moiybdana) ;  he  appears,  however, 
nean  only  ores  in  which  the  silver  was  combined  with  some 
er  metal  to  which  it  has  a  less  powerful  affinity  than  to  lead. 
Laurion  it  was  not  necessary,  at  least  in  many  places,  to  add 
lead,  it  being  already  present  in  the  ores.  Pliny  states  in 
eral  terms  the  manner  in  which  argentiferous  lead  ores  were 
ited";  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  method 
pted  in  Attica.  According  to  his  account  the  ore  was  first 
ted  down  to  stannumy  a  composition  of  pure  silver  and  lead: 
ti  this  material  was  brought  to  the  refining  oven,  where  the 
er  was  separated,  and  the  lead  appeared  half  glazed  in  the 
n  of  litharge,  which  as  well  as  gray  lead  the  ancients  call 
ma  and  molybdsna:  this  last  substance  was  afterwards 
led,  and  the  lead  {plumbum  nigrum^  /io\t;)9So9,  to  distinguish 
rom  tin,  plumbum  album^  or  candidum,  KCLaaireposi)  was  pro- 
ved. 

Here  the  investigation  into  the  technical  part  of  this  ques- 
1  would  terminate,  were  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  is 
ant  by  the  Athenian  spuma  argentiy  by  feijxpos  and  fcey^ 
?wvy  and,  lastly,  by  the  substance  called  Lauriotis,  from 
arion. 

The  spuma  argentic  which  was  employed  in  medicine,  was 
efly  a  product  of  the  silver  foundries;  and  according  to 
ne  authorities  there  were  three  kinds  of  it ;  the  best  called 
ysitis,  the  next  argyritis,  and  tlie  worst  molybditis,  which 
)ear  to  have  difiered   principally  in  the  colour,   although. 


'  Strmbo  ix.  p.  275,  Koi  di)  koX  ol  '*  xxxiv.  47.  See  Decknuuin  ut  sup. 
ifo^MM  r^r  furakXtiat  avBtvmi  vol.  iv.  part  3,  p.  332—336,  ChasBOt  de 
w%KnHTri%  r^v  traXm^  ixfiokcAa  kcu  |  Florencourt,  p.  35  iqq.  Upon  the 
fM»  dpa)(at¥tvorrtt  tvpicKov  fn  f ^  method  of  the  ancients  of  itrildng  the 
)t  awoKaBaip6fx€POP  dpytiMOP,  rw  '  metal  daring  the  proceat  of  fiisioD,  see 
oiW  aw€ip»t  icafur€v6vTm¥.  Reitemeier,  p.  79  >q<). 

xxxui.  31. 


ffs» 


ac-cordiiig  tu  Pliny,  the  first  was  miwlv  from  the  ore  ilwlf. 
second  from  silver  (t.e.  probably  it  was  produced  at  llie  smd^' 
iiig  of  silver);  and  tlie  third  from  lead,  as  at  Putcoli.  "1 
is  the  same  difference,"  he  observes,  "  between  it  and  scoria^ 
as  between  foam  and  froth. — The  former  it  the  impure  portioi 
[vitium)  of  the  substance  given  off  during  the  process  of  purtfi> 
cation,  the  latter  when  it  is  already  purified."  The  Atheni 
was  eonsidered  the  best.  DiosL-orides  and  other  Greek  ariii 
call  it  lithargyrus".  .\s  some  writers  mentioned  by  Pliojt 
called  a  species  of  it  molybdrona,  which  is  the  terra  for  lithugq^ 
and  the  Italians  and  French  still  call  the  same  substance  by  tUl 
name  {iUargirio,  lilarffh,  Utargf),  tlie  common  opinion  is 
laitily  probable  tliat  t/mma  argrnti  is  the  same  n«  Hthaq^ 
which,  as  being  a  separation  of  the  impure  part  of  the  ore  !■ 
the  second  stage  of  refinement,  and  having  an  unmet 
appearance,  might  be  called  tlie  viltum  of  ttie  purified  8ubstan(!l|| 
in  opposition  to  the  slacks  which  ran  off  during  the  smeldngoff 
the  ore,  and  were  separated  while  the  ores  still  contMinnl  a  laigl 
proportion  of  unmetaltic  substance,  until  the  metal  ctHMMttag 
of  silver  and  lead  appeared.  Those  who  were  less  aecurBte 
their  language  might  at  the  same  time  consider  litharge  as  slacks, 
and  therefore  hthargyrus  as  coming  under  that  denomination**. 
Spuma  argenii  was  however  also  distinguished  from  molybdsni 
or  litharge,  for  that  litharge  was  called  the  best  which  looked 
like  lithargyrus";  but  in  order  not  to  be  misled  by  this  state- 
ment, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  tpuma  argenii  and 
Hthargyrut  we  should  understand  a  species  of  litharge  particn- 
larly  prepared  for  medidnal  purposes,  which  differed  not  essen- 
tially, but  only  by  a  contrary  treatment,  from  the  common 
molyhdffina;  and  this  explanation  remorea  all  difiicalties. 

The  expressions  Keyypat  and  Key^pwv  are  more  obseore- 
The  latter  is  a  term  used  by  a  plaintiff  in  'an  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes" for  a  separate  foundry  in  the  Laurian  silver-mines, 


"  Plin.    xxxiii.     36,   chieflj    from  I      "  See     SalmM.    Exere.     Plia.   p. 
Dioacurid.  v.  102,  comp.  OnbosioB  xti.  ;  1U79,  I0A2. 

fol.  228  B.  quoted  by  Uardouin,  who        ••  Dio«cori<L  v.  tOO,e£  Hia.  vcri*. 
however  dot*  not  entirety  agree  with    83. 
the  other  writers.  I      ">  C.  Panlffiaet.  p.  WJ4,  It. 
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without  however  any  account  as  to  its  nature.  The  explana- 
tions of  the  grammarians  are  so  indefinite  and  obscure  that 
they  appear  to  have  had  little  knowledge  of  its  import.  Photius 
and  the  compiler  of  the  Rhetorical  Lexicon"  state  that  irry- 
Xpe»v  was  a  place  at  Athens,  i.^.  in  Attica,  where  the  dfyyvplrit 
xirfxpo9  and  the  sand  from  the  mines  were  purified.  It  mighty 
therefore,  mean  the  works  upon  which  the  comminuted  ore 
was  washed.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been  called  ithfxpot 
or  millet^  from  having  been  first  bruised  or  washed  down  to  the 
aise  of  a  grain  of  millet,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  said  that 
in  the  Egyptian  foundries  the  gold  ore  was  ground  down  to  the 
size  of  a  vetch :  but  we  arc  compelled  by  other  statements  to 
give  up  this  idea.  Pollux*^  observes  that  the  ifaM^ki  of  iron 
were  called  tricapia  (which  was  the  general  name  for  aU  slacks)} 
as  the  flower  of  gold  was  called  aSd^af  and  the  impurity  of 
silver  tcip^yof;  which  is  only  a  different  form  of  mi^fxpowk 
The  latter  evidently  cannot  here  mean  poonded  ore ;  but  mv.-^i 
signify  a  refuse  given  off  in  the  smelting  of  the  vil-'cr  ore,  as 
scoria  in  the  case  of  iron,  and  adamas  in  that  of  gold.  The 
ahdpLa^  is,  according  to  the  clear  account  of  Plato",  a  substaaoe 
unknown  to  us,  of  a  black  colour,  and  great  Imttleness,  like 
copper  and  silver  intimately  combined  with  gold,  only  separable 


**  Lex.   Hi*{^.    p.  271.     Ktyx^^f^v-  yrt  <Uuniondi  m§^  raalljr  have  beea 

ruiroc  ^\&r)vt)tTi¥  oima  KtiXovfitvut^  ottov  cuHchI  Ktyxpoi,  from  the  miall  tiae  of 

tKoBttiptTo  17  dpyvpiTis  Ki'yxp*»9  Kn\  yjrnfi-  '  gr.iiiis  of  millet,  in  tlie  nme  nwnim 

^lof  ^  diro  T&¥  dpyi'piiov  iiMi^r/Ht/ic'ti;.  that  miotlicT  itone  in  Flin.  xxxvii.  IS, 

SimiLirly  I'liny  in  the  tintt  nrtit'Io.         ;  in  ciillt'd  rrmekriiiB,     I  have  hoped  in 

*'  vii.  fNI/i^  TaCrtit  d<   (y^r  m Aij^u'rc  '■  vain  to  find  an  invi'stigmtion  npnn  the 

dfi()    Tu    KoBapfia    (rKto^nuv    wrri/iii^oi',  aduniiiN  arising;  iu  the  funon  of  g«Jd  ia 

•Urwffi  roO  xp^'^^''^  ^"  tip^ot  tiddfjuivra  Ani<Mlhon*K  Mcnioiit' nst  TezploitnCion 

jcuA  Tu¥  Tw dpyvfUQ»¥  Knvu^vTuv  K*\}xviw.  ilt's  niini'M  «l*or,  in  thi*  Mtfnk  de  TAcnda 

KoMo^uc  IH  aKoBapaiti  :  m*i*  SalniaHiiis  ilcs   Ins4'ri|itionN,  vol.  xlvL  p.  477  sn* 

KxiTT.  l*Iin.  p.  1<M{2.  '  ahhou<;)i  in  p.  .'>Im  M|q.  he  rrveta  of 

■*  Polit.  p.  IiO:i  K,  Tim.  p.  r>tl  H.    In  .  tlio  smrltini^  and  purificntion  cif  thii 

Pliny  xxxvii.  l."*,  Komt'  diamonds  art'  metal.     1  may  uIm)  nu*ntion  tliat  tUe 

calliNl  eenchrij   whore  SulmahinH  8n]>-  momoir   mi^ht   havi>   been   morv  fre- 

ftoHm  a  confusion  of  the  true  diamond  tpienily  (|uot(><l  than  it  has  by  nie,  ai 

with  this  impurity   given   off  in   the  ,  sevenil  {Ktints  are  well  expluin**d  in  it : 

fusion  of  f^iAd.     Ilardouin  in  of  u  eon-  hut  most  of  the  huhjiTt^  treateil  there 

inry  opinion,  and  althouf<;h  I'liny  ns  ,  nrv  twi  riMuote  fnim  my  pnriMur,  or 

well  aa  his  interpreter  SalnuuiiuN  frv-  an*  uln^ady  mentioninl  in  other  well* 

tpiently    eonfouml   diffen-nt    snl»j(*rtN,  kn(»wii  InmiU^i. 
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in  the  fire ;  atiU  called  the  fiower  ({f  gold  by  PoUax,  prolabtr 
from  its  I>eirig  an  efiloresccnce  arising  during  the  fusion  o( 
this  metal. 

The  nature  of  tlie  impurity  which  in  the  Fusion  of  siirer 
was  called  ietyj(po^,  cannot  be  determined  with  certaintv,  ow 
knowle(%e  of  the  smelting  processes  of  the  oncienla  being  very 
imi>erfect ;  but  tlie  iij)lnion  of  Salmasius"  appears  to  me  mort 
probable,  that  KeyxP"^  aid  apuma  argrnli  or  lilhargyriu  are 
identical.  The  different  names  do  nut  render  it  necessary  lo 
conitider  the  substances  as  materialiy  unlike,  as  slight  tmU' 
.tioiia  determined  by  the  difTerent  processes  adopted  nriglit  be 
ffcrently  signified:    in  what  manner,  however,    the  lithupt 

obtained  wfaieh  burc  tlie  name  of  K^j^pot,  we  shall  presently 
MMk  Tiiu  PoUdx  should  caU  ice-fj(pot  sn  impurity  of  the 
metid,  althoonh,  aa  bein^'  litharge,  it  was  a  substance  thai 
oould  be  applied  to  VBiinuit  uses,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surpriw; 

■Tt-n  till!  igmmtt  arifen/i  is  called  scoriar  and  refuse  (rilium). 

INjlluS  ir>  romcX  in  cliusiivg  the  adamas  with  tlie  Kcyyyof. 

hsve  another  rvasuo  for  considering  the  latter  to  be  lithaj|e,  | 
tkiuyynta  htm%  called  the  flower  of  silver,  as  sdamas  thf 
floner  of  gold.  Now  IliirpofnitLon's  obscure  esplaiiatiun  of 
^■'^|;^y^Al'  wmf  ba  noonciled  with  this  supposition.  For 
MOordiDg  to  lam  stitenMnt,  it  means  the  purifying-place,  where 
tb»  mtf^m  Inm  the  metals  was  cooled,  as  Theophrastos 
mentioBcd**. 

Hw  ezpraanon  raoeives  some  light  by  comparing  what  is 
nid  hjr  ottMr  witara  of  the  jlower  of  copper  (xoXkov  ardon, 
foa  mtrit)f  the  name  of  which  alone  seems  to  prove  some 
•fiuitj  or  abnilarity  of  origin  with  lithargyrus,  or  the  ^flower  of 
mlrer.  For  when  th«  copper  has  been  smelted,  and  the  last 
impurity  or  all  the  foreign  parts  have  been  separated  from  it, 


'"  IlarpocraL  in  v,  tryxp'*"'  '■  to 
Kaoapurrrjpimf,  oiruti  rffv  rg  roiv  fitraX- 
i"!-  ifyxpo*  iii'ffvxor,  in  wnw^puWi 
Ot6if>pmrT0ttrT^irtpiiuniki,tti:   This 


Jpyatrrffpujr  for  tatSapurrijptow,  And  hii 
Bcquieacence  in  the  explaaaiioB  of 
Photias  in  the  firat  article,  oolj  pnm 
his  want  of  reflection  upon  the  iBljcct- 
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it  is  again,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  process,  fused  in 
the  same  or  another  oven,  and  cooled  in  water:  l)y  this  niaam 
an  efBorescence  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metallic  cakes 
which  was  called  the  flower  of  copper :  Dioscorides  says  that  it 
resembles  millet  in  its  form  (xeyxpoeiScs  r^  pvOfi^);  Plinj 
compares  it  with  the  scales  or  pods  of  millet  {milii  aquamtti^^ 
and  the  Scholiast  of  Nicander  with  mustard  seed*'.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  that  this  process  is  the  same  in  reference  to 
copper  as  that  of  which  Ilarpocration  speaks  in  reference  to 
silver^  and  that  the  Kcyxpos^  which  was  produced  in  the  silver 
foundries,  must  also  have  been  an  efflorescence,  in  shape  like 
the  pod  of  a  vegetable,  arising  from  the  cake  of  silver.  In  the 
last  stage  of  the  refining  of  copper,  particularly  of  the  inferior 
kinds^  something  similar  is  formed  according  to  the  process 
now  in  use. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  fceyxpecjv  at  the  silrer 
foundries  was  in  fact  the  foundry  where  the  silver  which  had 
been  already  fused  was  refined :  the  impurity  detached  in  this 
stage,  was  called  fciy)(posy  and  perhaps  chiefly  consisted  of 
glazed  lead ;  and  here  the  silver  was  again  cooled  with  water. 
By  this  method  of  viewing  the  subject  all  difficulty  is  removed; 
for  that  Ilarpocration  should  state  that  the  tciyxpo^  and  not 
the  metal  itself  was  cooled  is  quite  natural  in  a  grainniarian  of 
considerable  authority  on  other  subjects,  but  ignorant  of  metal- 
lurgy. Sclnieider*'  explains  idyxpof  to  be  yranuUttvd  //ieiai; 
but  apparently  without  reason ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probsible  that 
silver  should  liare  been  fused  in  a  granulated  form. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  Lauriotis,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  dwell  so  long  on  it.  The  ancients,  as  is  well  kn«iwn,  not 
oulv  include  zinc  ore  and  calamine  under  the  name  Cndmia, 
but  also  the  refuse,  which  in  the  fusion  of  ores  containing  cine 
adiieres  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace",  and  they  expressly  remark 
that   the   cadmia  or   refuse  was    found   in    silver   foundries**. 


•■   l>ii»scori<l.  V.  8il,  Pliu.  \x\iv.  24,    tioiis,  vol.  iii.  |»jirl  li,  iiiiiii.  3. 
and  tlicro  llarduiiiii  ami  ^uI:iiaMii»  ut        ^'*  i>iosii'iiritl.  v.  H4.     rroiii  liiiii  Pliii. 


iHip.  p.  I07H,  Srliol.  Nicaiid.  Th«*r.'Ji>7* 
**  (frfH»k  hirtioiiarv  in  v.  ^tikKair^q. 
**  StT  UiTkiiuinii,  Jlislorvut*  Iiim-ii- 


xxxiv.  *J'J,  and  fmni  the  latti-r  wriMr 
u^in  Uiiluriis, aMini>ti*d  liy  llardm.is- 


•»  •■• 
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They  mention  in  connexion  with  this  substance  the  flower  of 
tine  {pomphohjx)  as  the  finest  and  whitest  sublimate,  and  the 
tpodos^  a  similar  refuse,  but  of  a  harder  and  coarser  texture,  and 
of  a  darker  colour,  which  was  scraped  off  the  walls  of  the  fiir- 
naee,  mingled  with  ashes  and  sometimes  with  charcoal :  both, 
like  the  spitma  argentl  and  the  flower  of  copper^  were  used 
in  mcdicinc*\  The  spodos  of  the  silver  foundries  was  caUed 
Lauriotis*';  a  proof  that  ores  of  zinc  were  present  in  the 
mines  of  Laurion.  This  spodos  of  Attica  was  probably  much 
esteemed,  since  the  refuse  of  silver  foundries  (as  the  ancients 
remark)  was  whiter  and  finer  than  that  which  came  from  the 
copper  foundries. 


§  6.    ll'hether  Laurion  coined  Money. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Laurion  was  also  the  mint  of 
Attica,  as  the  Athenian  silver  coins  are  called  in  joke  Laurian 
oirtt**;  but  they  received  this  appellation  from  the  place 
where  the  silyer  was  found,  and  not  from  the  money  being 
coined  there;  and  it  is  proved  incontestably  by  .in  ancient 
inscription  that  the  mint  for  striking  tlie  silver  coins  (upyif.-..- 
KOTrtcov)  was  in  Athens*. 

If  sul)onliiKilo  corporation*  in  Attica  enjoyed  the  ]iriviUvc 
of  stam|)inii:  money,  there  mij;ht  bo  ground  for  supposing  tl.:it 
mints  existed  in  ditlerent  Atlienian  towns:  and  in  f;u-t  ti:0 
writers  upon  eoins  mention  several  supposed  to  have  1h\:" 
struck  by  towns  or  bodies  in  Attiea,  viz.,  Anaplilvstus,  t'  ■■.■ 
Azetini,  Deeelea,  Kleusis,  Knidje,  Laurion,  Manahon,  ai.;! 
Salamis''*.  Tliore  aj^pears.  liowever,  to  be  no  reason  for  Mip- 
posinir  tJKit    any   one  of  them   exercised  tlie  riglit   of  coiuiiiL' 


.1 


'■■     PiosoMiitl.  V.  Jl.\     Pliii.  \\\iv. :{;{.  :    Ari*«ti»j.]i.  Av.  lloel.     Si.-hi  I.  A:'-- 

i"omi».    (i.iIt'M    ai.'l    (hii-aviiiv     in     tlu'  tMj)h.    i;.j.    l(i:il.      1  l»-\.jiii:^,    >,.!..-. 

*"   riin.  \\\i\ .  :ii.      At   iiii«  r.'i'.j-lu-  ].r.  v,r]is. 
sion    cif    tlir.M'    tirliiur.il     iiKniiri,'^    I  •   Soo   abovo    nolo    A.   p;jL:»^    IH.— 

s)ioiiI(i  >t:itiMl).ti    I    liavi'  l».M«n  .j<.«.ivt,.(l  Trwsi.. 

in    thiMii     hy    th.-    iu.L'in,'nt     vf    two  ■  >»'0    Eck\\v\   I>.  N,  vo).  ii.   p.  2-:' 

*i«MomiHc  tVii'iiiK.  ^,.,, 


en  wiTRTnrn  laitbion  roiNED  money.  M 

been  a  demus;  pnibably  after  tlie  tribp  of   Hndrian  had  hen  ' 
instituted,  additional  demi  were  created   Jii    order   to  611  it.   I 
Besides  these,  there  are  genuine  brass  coins   of  Kleusis  and   ] 
Decelca,  which  no  doubt  also  belong  to  the  lime  of  the  Romio 
dominion:    and   after  the    great    fall    which    Athens    »u»uii)«i 
under  the  Romans,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  demi  wrn 
allowed  to  stamp  small  copper  coins.    The  coins  attributed  bi 
Praaia,  the  denius  of  Attica,  have  been  already   .tet  aside  bf 
Eekhcl. 


S   7-  Mode  o/granlinff  the  Mlneg. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  investigate  the  following  importAiii 
questions,  viz.  In  whom  was  the  right  of  property  in  the  nuno 
of  Ijiurion  vested  ?  By  whom  and  on  whose  account  were  tbfT 
worked  f  What  advantage  did  their  produce  afford  to  the  rtate 
Bnd  to  individuals  ?  And  what  were  the  duties,  rights,  and 
immunities  of  the  mine  proprietors?  With  regard  to  all  ihcM 
points  nothing  will  be  found  in  modern  writers  but  confuaril 
'  Btatenienta,  or  assertions  unsupported  by  any  satisfactury  proof- 
The  account  which  I  propose  to  give  will  he  derived  from  dis- 
tinct authorities,  and  founded  on  a  close  investigation  of  liit' 
subject. 

As  long  as  Attica  remained  free,  no  direct  tax  was  imposed 
either  upon  the  produce  or  value  of  landed  property,  except 
that  during  the  continuance  of  peace  the  liturgies,  which  were 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  state  and  of  religion,  fell  upon 
property  generally,  and  necessarily  for  the  most  part  upon 
visible  (o^iria  <pavtpa)  or  landed  property,  which  in  case  of 
preparations  for  war  was  also  liable  to  the  trierarchy  and  tbe 
payment  of  extraordinary  taxes  {eity^pai).  The  circumstances 
however  which  determined  this  liability  were  directly  reversed 
in  the  case  of  mines:  the  proprietor  of  these  paid  an  annual 
tax  into  the  public  treasury;  to  the  liturgies  and  extraordinary 
property  taxes  from  a  possession  of  this  kind  he  contributed 
nothing.  From  this  fact,  which  I  shall  presently  put  out  of 
doubt,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  agreeably  moreover  to  sU  accoonts  on 
the  subject,  that  mines  were  not  like  other  lands  the  freebold 
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"^  irproperty  of  the  citizens^  but  in  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
::* state;  and  that  they  were  transferred  by  it  to  individuals,  under 
3  certain  legal  conditions,  to  make  what  use  of  them  tliey  should 
-3  think  proper. 

i .  The  Romans  for  a  considerable  period  let  the  mines  be- 
longing to  the  state  for  a  term  of  years,  until  it  was  found  more 
profitable  to  work  them  at  the  public  cost**.  Now  that  this  is 
the  most  disadvantageous  mode  of  letting  has  been  proved  by 
the  experience  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times;  for  the 
tenant  works  them  wastefuUy  and  unfairly;  he  rifles  the  rich 
ores,  leaving  the  less  productive  un worked;  and  while  he  endea- 
▼ours  by  a  large  number  of  labourers  to  exhaust  the  mines 
during  the  period  of  his  lease,  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  pil- 
laring and  chambering,  without  which  the  value  of  the  mines  is 
much  diminished.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  enforce  from  the  tenant  a 
ttrict  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  lease;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  the  mines  are  let  at  a  lower  rent,  having 
in  the  interim  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  value. 

The  state  of  Athens,  whether  from  policy  or  accident,  had 
avoided  this  injurious  practice:  it  granted  to  private  individuals 
the  mines  in  the  Athenian  territory  on  perpetual  leases,  which 
might  be  transferred  to  a  third  person  by  inheritance  or  sale**% 
and  in  short  by  every  kind  of  legal  conveyance.  The  possession 
was  therefore  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  once 
for  all,  as  purchase  or  entrance  money.  Thus  Demosthenes 
mentions  the  buying  of  mines  from  the  state  as  the  ordinary 
proceeding,  and  Pantecnetus  purchased  a  mine  from  the  people 
for  90  minas'*^  This  sum  cannot  have  been  an  annual  rent, 
for  as  its  amount  depended  upon  the  produce  of  the  mine,  it 
could  not  have  been  definitely  stated  beforehand. 


**  Reitemeier  ut  Kup.  p.  09  sqq. 

»••  iEich.  c.  Timarch.  p.  121,  De- 
mosUi.  c.  Pantienet.  passim. 

>•*  DemoBth.  ut  sup.  p.  f)73,  13, 
Ztms  &y  fAtraXXop  napii  rrji  irokf»s 
wpofrm.  And  before  in  the  same 
speech :  Kora^Xffp  rjj  nttXci  rov  fatraX- 

The  ofmiion  called  wp6s  MtikvBop  /m-  I 


raXXticuf,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dinarclius, 
b€*guii  with  the  words  npidfitvoi  fafTaX' 
\op  J  opdptf.  See  Dion^ik  Dinarcli. 
p.  119,  ll,ed.  Sylb.  Dionvsius  after* 
wards  calls  this  fiiaBmaacOai,  in  his 
own  language ;  which,  however,  as  the 
sale  was  only  a  [»erpctual  lease,  is  the 
natural  word,  and  frequently  occurs  in 
the  grammarians. 


046  UOUB    or    ORANTINQ    TUK    XINKII. 

There  n-miuii«  aow  only  on«  objection  that  can  be  ai| 
vix.  that  it  wm  allowed  to  op«n  new  work*  without  the  pBj« 
of  «iiy  pufflianc  money ;  and  that  the  money  paid  by  hi 
nelus  might,  have  been  for  a  mine  ab-eady  opened,  whU-b 
stale  ha<I  obtained  by  euntiscation,  an  occoirence  by  no  mc 
uncommon:  and  to  cun&rm  this  supposition  the  aipuna* 
of  tli«  apec<?h  Against  Panfaenetua'"  might  be  cited,  in  whirl 
it  is  stated  tbut  the  purchaae  money  was  paid  in  nlm 
from  the  mine,  which  implies  that  the  mine  waa  alnsdy  ]■» 
ducing  metal.  But  if  this  jirammarian  wero  worthjr  of  en 
to  a  faet  about  which  he  could  not  have  possessed  may 
knowledge  than  ourselves,  it  does  not  by  any  means  foQow 
a  cunfiKcated  mine  is  intended;  for  it  could  scarcely  I 
ctjnipulMory  upon  a  tenant  to  pay  to  the  etatv  the  pnrdiMh'' 
money  of  a  new  mine,  if,  after  having  expended  his  trouble  and 
CDpital,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  Ending  any  ore.  It  is  far  man 
probable  that  any  person  was  allowed  to  dig  for  ore  in  Iboae 
]iurts  of  the  mountain  which  had  not  yet  been  alienated,  tai 
that  he  was  not  compelled  to  purchase  the  soil  until  be 
found  productive  ores,  and  was  willing  to  work  them.  At 
the  contradictory  of  this  supposition  wouM  be  absurd,  it  b 
manifest  that  the  purchase  money  even  of  a  newly  opened  roioe 
might  have  been  paid  nith  silver  from  the  mine  itself.  Pants- 
netus  however  was  possessed  of  other  mines  besides  this  one; 
and  it  is  moreover  unnecessary  to  assume  that  this  silrer  cuat 
directly  from  the  mines. 

Lastly,  it  is  stated  by  HarpocrafiDn  (who  generally  fbUom 
the  authority  of  Aristotle)  that  the  polet«  had  the  duty  d 
superintending  all  sales  of  public  property,  particulariy  those  of 
customs  and  other  duties,  of  mines,  leases,  and  confiscated  pro- 
perty"". In  this  passage  the  sale-  of  the  mines  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  of  leases  and  of  private  property 
accruing  to  the  state,  and  the  mines  which  were  s(dd  most 
necessarily  have  been  newly  opened. 

'"'  r.  964,  13.  I  piaeixrtit  m!  r.^  ^ftnt^uwi.     Tbm» 

""  Ilurpocntt.  in  v.  inakrrrai.   Atoi-    transcribed   by  Suidas,   PhiMi^  a^ 

Kniai    Si    TO    irnr/HicritJ/i(«]    vwi    r^i     Lex.  Stg.  ji.  23 1 . 

n-iiXiiuc  trarra,  T*\^   mil  fitraXAii    lui  | 
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■:  In  this  conveyance  of  public  property  to  a  perpetual  tenant, 
;^the  boundaries  of  the  allotment  purchased  were  accurately 
p.  di^&nedj  and  a  documentary  instrument  (Siaypaifii))  was  taken '®S 
^  F^r  this  purpose  some  knowledge  of  mine  surveying  was  requi- 
«  rite,  which,  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  instruments^  must 
J   have  been  very  imperfect*". 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  money,  the  purchaser  paid  Uie 
twenty-fourtli  part  of  the  produce  of  the  new  mine;  that  is,  of 
tlie  gross,  and  not  the  nett  produce,  as  the  amount  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  too  inconsiderable"^*.  By  these  means  all  the 
disadvantages  were  avoided  which  might  arise  from  letting  the 
mines  for  a  term  of  years.  If  a  tenant  exhausted  the  ore  in  a 
short  time,  the  duty  upon  the  metal  obtained  was  augmented; 
and  if  he  worked  the  rich  ores  alone,  he  injured  himself.  If 
the  proprietor  violated  the  laws  and  conditions  under  which 
the  mine  was  made  over  to  him,  for  example,  if  the  annual  duty 
was  not  paid,  the  state  could  resume  the  mine;  if  however  he 
did  not  act  contrary  to  the  agreement,  thi^  specie^  of  property 
was  equally  secure  with  other  landed  estates.  In  short  the 
circumstances  of  the  tenure  were  the  same  as  those,  which. 


^*  Harpocrat.  Buid.  and  Zoiiaras  in  i  cliaso  money  and  yearly  duty  were 
V,  hiaypa^f).  ^  fitarvTrtocris  riov  ninpao''  '  ctjnnfctetl  ih  stutiMl  by  Darthincmy, 
KOfuywf  fUToKXav  d^Xoio-a  ^la  y/Kifi-  j  Anacliars.  vol.  v.  diap.  50.  Siiidos 
|Mirt*y  ciiru  noiat  iifix^i^  t^^'xt^  iroaov  |  omits  tlie  purcliasu  moiioy,  according 
winfMaKtrai  isiparos*  rpon  the  boun-  to  tlio  Ubiial  habit  of  the  ^rummariaiia 
daricft  roi!jj».  lUniosth.  ut  Mip.  p.  JI77,  ofbtJitin;^thesul»jt'i-t  imiK'rfwtly  ;  what 
and  o!m)vo  note  C(J.  (Sih*  ('t»rp.  In-  he  savR  of  newly  opened  works  is  con- 
•cn|it.  Gr.  No.  Itii. — Trans i..]  ncetcd  with  the  fuet  which  he  wishes 

'  *  See  Ueitenieier,  p.  Il2hi[4.  to  explain,  and  it  is  »elf-i*videut  tluit 

*••  Hiiid;is  and  Zouams  in  v.  aypa-  [  the  other  propiietors  jmid  the  rent  of 
^tov  furakXov  dim;  o2  ra  tifryvptia  fit-  '  the  twenty-fourth  ]iart.  It  cannot  b« 
ruXAa  tpya^ofirvnt  onov  f'?oiyXati/ro  k(u-  hhowii  that  then*  ever  existed  any 
90V  tpyov  up^iaBai  (ZoiiaiiM  more  cor-  mine  which  was  ori|j;inally  friH*hold 
r^.'Ctly  a^^trBai)  (f>uvfpinf  iirfHoCvro  roU  '  projM'rty,  and  not  transferred  by  the 
cV  «juivou  T€TayfU¥nts  vjFo  rot'  biipov  state,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  no 
(i.e.  the  iwlette)  luii  antyp<i(l>oyTo  tov  tax.  It  may  be  observed,  that  tlie  tax 
rcX«iv  tptKa  T^  ^^P^  tiKoar^v  rtrdp-  from  the  Mneltinj^  fumace<»  {unu  KUfii- 
Tfi^  TOV  Kotwov  fifToXXov.  Cf.  ilarpocr.  v(av)  of  which  Xenoplion  speaks  (de 
and  Suid.  in  v.  uirovo/i^,  whose  words  I  Vectig.  4,  40)  is  the  rent  of  ihe  twenty - 
will  prvtently  <|uotc.     Tliat  the  pur-    fourth. 
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according  to  the   Uonian  law.  regulated  llie  posseaakm  of  d» 
Vectijtalia  in  tlic  Muiiicipia""- 

We  are  jiistilied  in  assuming  that  all  tlie  niities  of  Lwinail 
were  obtained  in  the  manner  jnst  stated;  of  a  diwlinctioa 
between  those  which  were  held  on  this  tenure  and  others  wbiA 
were  freehold  property.  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  traee.  Aft 
the  large  proprietors  of  mines  who  are  mentioned  in  ancicrt 
anthoni,  suoh  as  Nicias,  Callias  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimoi^ 
and  the  cither  Callias  who  discovered  the  method  of  prepaiing: 
cinnahar.  together  with  Piphilus,  Tiraarchus,  and  before 
his  father  Pantwinetus,  &r.  had  only  perpetual  leases;  the  sOLb^ 
ment  therefore  that  the  mines  before  the  time  of  Themiatodn 
were  the  absolute  property  of  families,  rests  only  upon  the 
apprehension  of  Meursius'"*.  The  state  was  at  all  times  tht 
exclusive  and  original  owner;  nor  did  it  ever  use  this  propotf 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  leasing  it  in  perpetuity,  Tlien 
nowhere  exists  any  proof  that  mines  were  ever  let  by  the 
for  a  term  of  years;  nor  could  tlicre  have  been  any  stiongi 
motive  for  working  them  at  the  puWic  coat  than  for  the 
tion  of  the  customs  and  other  taxes:  nothing  indeed  but  * 
ignorance  of  the  public  policy  of  Athens  could  have  allowef 
su.'li  ji  notion  to  be  enterlaiiied'"';  nntl  tlie  only  faot  brought  m 
support  of  the  assertion  is,  that  a  revenue  was  derived  by  tbe 
community  from  these  mines  in  the  age  of  Themistodes,  as  if 
this  did  not  arise  from  the  purchase  money  and  the  yeariy 
rents:  even  Xenophon  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  that 
the  mines  should  be  worked  at  the  public  cost;  he  is  satisfied 
with  proposing"*  that  the  community  might,  in  imitation  of 
private  individuals,  procure  public  slaves,  and  let  them  to  mine 
proprietors,  in  connexion  probably  with  such  mines  as  were  not 


'"-  See  Niebuhr,  Koin.  UUt  vol. 
p.  376  Bqq. 

'°*  F.  A.  cap.  7i  from  Vitruvius  \ 
7,  "here  /onti/i*  nieaiia  Blaven,  nor 
the  time  before  TliemUtoclcs  diBlinclly 
iilluded  to  (see  note   138).     Meureius 
lias  been  followed  by  several  writers, 
ninoiig   otiiers   by  Cbanillci',  Ti'svels, 


'"'  Ab  Reitenieier  ut  mp.  p.  70,  ud 
KfanBO,  Sparta,  vol.  iii.  p.  49&,  nii^Mae, 
Meinera,  vom  Luxns  der  Atbene-,  p. 
S7,  correctly  remarks  that  the  atatc  of 
Athens  never  carried  on  inittijag  at  its 

""  Do  Vectig.  4. 
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is  yet  alienated;  the  object  being  to  deriye  a  revenue  from  the 
letting  of  slaves  in  addition  to  the  rents  paid  in  silver:  it  can 
Indeed  be  asserted  with  safety  that  this  object  was  never  con- 
tamplated. 

In  short  the  state  did  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with 
mining,  except  that  it  enforced  its  own  rights'and  laws;  to  these 
points  alone  its  superintendence  applied.  The  poletce  sold  the 
mines,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  yearly  rents.  In  the 
observance  of  the  laws  all  the  members  of  the  community  had 
an  interest,  and  were  empowered  to  institute  public  suits^  in  the 
event  of  their  violation.  The  account  given  by  a  modern 
writer  of  ^^a  director  of  the  mines''  appointed  by  the  public,  is, 
as  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  wholly  devoid  of  foundation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  gold  mines  in  Thrace,  opposite  to 
Thasos,  from  the  time  that  Athens  obtained  possession  of  them, 
were  under  similar  regulations.  Whether  the  former  proprietors 
retained  their  property  in  them,  or  whether  new  possessors 
were  introduced  by  the  Athenians  either  by  a  free  grant  or  by 
■ale,  after  the  manner  of  the  cleruchice,  it  is  certain  that  the 
proprietors  paid  a  rent  in  metal,  which  practice  had  probably 
existed  under  the  former  independent  government:  all  new 
mines  were  purchased  from  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the 
gold  mines  in  Thasos  and  the  mines  of  other  subject  countries 
were  undoubtedly  retained  by  the  tributary  state;  while  Athens 
exacted  from  them,  under  the  form  of  tribute,  whatever  sum  it 
pleased,  without  interfering  with  the  original  right  of  possession. 
This  however  is  not  the  object  of  our  present  inquiries*. 

f  8.  Amount  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Mines  accruing  to  the  State^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  disposed  of 

Thk  purchase  money  of  mines  alienated  by  the  state  was  paid 
by  the  buyer  directly  into  the  public  treasury'*';  but  with  the 
annual  rent  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this  was  the  case.  All 
the  regular  duties  (even  those  of  which  the  collection  was  easy 
and  attended  with  little  expense,  and  the  amount  of  which 


*  See:  Above,  b.  iii.  ch.  3.— Tbamsl.         '"  Dcmwtb.  c  Pwitwnot.  p.  U73. 
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could  be  judged  with  tolernble  accuracy,  sa,  for  exmmide,  a^ 
protection  money  and  the  rents  of  the  public  lands)  wen  kU 
to  individuals  or  companies  as  farmers^eiieral:    are  we  then  to    I 
sujtpose  that  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  tbe  twentf-    I 
fourtli  of  the  silver,  the  amount  of  whicli  must  neceasarily  haw 
been  very  different  in  different  years,  and  where,  without  ■• 
accurate  inspection  of  the  quantity  raised,  the  tenant  was  ahU 
to  commit  great  frauds !     It  seems  therefor©  probable  to  ma 
that  this  duty  was  sold  to  a  farmer-general  by  the  polclie;  bat, 
idthough  there  is  Uttle  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  no  distinct 
Butliority  can  be  found  in  favour  of  it. 

It  ia  mentioned  in  Demosthenes  that  Eubolus,  the  wdt 
kno^vn  manager  of  the  Tlieorica,  had  been  accused  by  Mcerocle* 
of  unjustly  exacting  20  drachmas  from  "those  persons  who 
had  purchased  the  mines'"."  Now  there  can  be  noquertioa 
that  the  chief  farmers  of  the  rents  are  not  here  meant  by  "lit 
parchasere  of  the  mines."  We  niust,  therefore,  refer  th** 
words  to  tliose  who  had  obtjitned  possession  of  the  nuiMi 
themselves,  and  from  the  use  of  the  detinite  article  "/A*  mine*,' 
it  roust  be  supposed  that  Demosthenes  is  apealting  of  son* 
well-known  sale  of  a  considerable  number  of  mines,  which  h*! 
taken  place  a  short  time  before :  for  it  would  have  been  a  very 
affected  phrase,  and  liable  to  misconception,  to  denote  all  the 
mine  proprietors  both  old  and  new,  by  the  circumlocution. 
"  those  who  had  purchased  the  mines,"  particidarly  as  they  are 
usually  called  the  workers  of  the  mines  {ol  ip-ya^ofievoi  ey  roU 
epyoii,  or  iv  rots  fifrdWois):  consequently  Mterocles  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  employed  to  collect  purchase  monies, 
in  which  capacity  he  obtained,  under  some  false  pretence,  20 
drachmas  from  each  purchaser. 

When  the  sausage  seller  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes'" 
threatens  Cleon  that  he  will  buy  mines,  in  order,  as  the 
Scholiast  observes,  to  obtain  favour  with  the  people  by  enrich- 
ing tbe  state,  he  must  mean  the  actual  possession  of  the  mines 
themselves,  this  being  the  only  transaction  by  wliidi  tJie  stite 


"*  napa  tSiii  Ta  fUTiAXa  tttrriiiintv.  I       '"  Ei).    361,  aXXa   ajitiutmt  ij^fc 
DemoUh.  de  fid*,  leg.  p.  436, 6.  |  mm  it^oiuu  /irraUs. 
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r  would  have  profited  from  the  intervention  of  any  particular 
t  individual ;  for  it  would  be  manifestly  indifferent  to  whom  the 
:  duties  were  let ;  and  moreover  if  the  letting  of  the  duty  were 
signified,  some  more  precise  expression  must  necessarily  have 
•   been  employed. 

Lastly,  it  b  stated  by  Ulpian  that  Meidias  had  rented  the 
silver  mme$  from  the  state* '^;  although  the  vagueness  of  the 
expression  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  he  means  the  chief 
fiurmer  of  the  rents,  we  are  compelled  to  relinquish  this  notion 
npon  perceiving  that  the  commentator  wishes  to  explain  why 
Meidias  imported  wood  to  the  mines,  for  which  a  chief  farmer 
of  the  rents  could  have  had  no  inducement.  Was  Meidias 
then  a  tenant,  or  proprietor  of  mines  ?  The  use  of  the 
article  proves  nothing  against  this  supposition  in  a  writer  of 
soch  mean  authority.  Yet  why  need  a  moment's  attention  be 
paid  to  the  statements  of  this  Pseudo-Ulpian  ?  Is  there  any 
Scholiast  that  rivals  the  ignorance  and  confusion  displayed  in 
this  chaos  of  notes  ?  Because  Meidias  imported  timber  to  the 
mines,  perhaps  only  to  sell  it  there,  or  during  the  tame  that  he 
was  bound  to  serve  the  state  with  his  trireme,  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy  by  employing  his 
ship  in  some  profitable  manner,  Ulpian  immediately  infers, 
from  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  that  Meidias  rented  mines. 
This  method  of  commenting  frequently  occurs  in  this  writer, 
and  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

In  the  Athenian  revenue  the  income  accruing  from  the 
mines  was  a  regular  receipt'*^;  it  arose  from  the  purchase 
monies  and  the  reserved  rent  which  was  paid  in  silver,  and 
was  exclusive  of  what  was  received  from  the  market  and  the 
public  buildings^**;  and  consequently  its  amount  depended  upon 


'**  MffuaBvyro  yap  ra  fttrvikXa  irapa 
rijs  TToXcfliff,  fl  {y  rov  apyvplov,  p.  GH5  C, 
cd«  Wolf.  yiiaBwTis  for  the  fj^ronting 
A  leaHO  of  the  mines  cmnnot  appear  an 
unnatuTsl  expresBion,  as  the  Orcf^k 
language  had  no  separate  term  for  Uiis 
idea.  See  Phoiras  in  ▼.  fMoocpuvif, 
Ilarpocr.  and  Said,  in  t.  imwpiiy  and 
above  notes  SS  and  101.    All  these 


instances.  howe\'cr,  in  wliich  piaBm' 
<raa$ai  is  used  of  the  niiiic'H,  occur  in 
later  writors,  viz.,  the  gnuuiiiariaus 
and  Dionysios.  Tlie  words  for  it  in 
the  ancient  authors  are  MMtcrAu  and 
npiatrOau 

***  Cf.  Aristoph.  Ves|i.  6A7  W14. 

"•  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  I,  49. 


^ 
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the  greater  or  less  number  uf  mines  sold  by  the  state,  upon  tlie 
quality  of  the  ores,  and  the  greater  or  less  activity  with  whiii 
the  working  was  carried  on:  by  which  circumstances  the  tenant 
would  naturally  be  guided  in  the  amount  of  his  offer.  In  tix 
time  of  Socrates  (as  has  been  before  remarked)  tlie  receipt* 
from  this  source  had  already  begun  to  decrease ;  we  hare  al*o 
statements  of  their  amount  in  tlie  age  of  Tbemistodes,  bm 
obscurely  and  hiaecurateljr  expressed. 

The  uiouey  accruing  from  the  mines  was  origioallj  distri- 
buted  among   all   the   citizens   in   the   same   manner  as  the 
Theoricon   iu   later   times.     Every   person    whose    name  ma 
registered  in  the  book  of  the  Lexiarchs  was  entitled  to  recent 
his   portion'".     When,  however,  at   the    recommenilatiuii  of 
Themislocles,  the  Athenians,  instead  of  thus  wasting  the  pubW 
revenue,  resolved  to  apply  this  money  to  ship  buitdijig,  in  lie 
war  against  the  .^ginetans,  each  person  was    (as    Herodotm 
states)  to  have  received  10  drachmas  for  his  share"*.     If  m 
reckon  with  this  historian  that  there  were  30,000  citizens  b 
Athens,  the  whole  sum  must  have  amounted  to  50  talents ;  bid 
it  will  be  better  to  assume  20,000  as  the  average  number  of  l^i 
adult  Athenians;   and  accordingly  there  were  about  33^  tolenti 
for    the    distribution.      And    that    the    distribution    was    made 
annually  might  have  been  presumed  from  the  principles  of  iJit    | 
Athenian  administration,  witliout  the  testimony  of  Cornelius 
Nepos'",     We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  savings    j 
of  several  years  are  meant,  nor  merely  a  surplus ;    but  that  al! 
the  public  money  arising  from  the  mines,  as  it  was  not  required    | 
iur  any  other  object,  was  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
community"'.     Supposing  now  that  among  these  revenues  do    ' 
purchase  money  of  mines  in  actual  possession  is  included,  and    . 
that  the  revenues  of  a  whole  year  are  meant,  the  total  of  the    ' 
produce  would   have   annually  amounted   to   more   than  800 


''  Demoijlh.  c.  Leochar.  p.  lOSI. 
'*  vii.  H4. 
'  Themutocl.  2. 

"  I  moke  tills  remark  on  accou 
'e  of  ArietidM  in  the  tetxind 


of  abeurd  fancies  baa  been  braadifd. 
Cf.  Herald.  Animadv.  id  Salnua.  Ob- 
serv.  ad  I.  A.  et  ft.  vi.  3,  9.  Othtr 
paaaages  of  later  writen  whicb  nAr 
thia  point  of  hiatorjr  I  paM  vw,m 


riatoD.  Ontlon,  on  nhicli  aaufficieocy  I  they  coo  lain  nothiiig  new. 
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■fRodents.    I  say  more  than  800,  as  the  profit  of  the  chief  farmer 
not  allowed  for  in  the  calculation ;   but  according  to  Poly- 
i'*\  whose  account  is  more  explicit,  the  Athenians  wished 
3i:tO  ^ride^  as  usual,  100  talents  arising  from  the  mines ;   when 
allMnistocles  undertook  to  wean  them  firom  this  custom,  and 
9  pcnuaded  them  to  give  a  talent  apiece  to  the  100  most  wealthy 
th  ritiiensj  to  be  employed  by  each  in  the  equipment  of  a  vessel ; 
if  the  vessel  was  approved  of,  the  talent  was  not  reclaimed,  and 
|.  in  the  contrary  case  it  was  restored  to  the  state,  and  that  thus 
,,  tiie  Athenians  obtained  100  well-built  and  fast-sailing  vessels. 
^   Now  is  this  account  to  be  wholly  rejected  as  the  mere  embel- 
,    lithment  of  later  writers  ?     It  might  indeed  appear  preferable  to 
,    discredit  it,  when  we  consider  that  if  the  state  received  a  revenue 
of  lOOtalents  from  the  mines  (exclusively  of  the  occasional  receipt 
of  purchase  monies),  it  would  imply  an  annual  produce  of  2400 
tdents,  a  sum  which  is  incredible;    though  it  is  certain  that 
many  mines  in  ancient  times,  for  instance,  those  of  Spain  and 
Tliasos,  produced  a  very  large  amount  of  metal.     But  in  that 
case  could  Herodotus  have  assumed  that  the  Athenians  built 
200  ships  with  33  or  50  talents  ?   or,  taking  the  lowest  state- 
ment, would  this  sum  have  been  sufficient  for  building  even 
100  triremes  ?     And  what  was  done  in  the  following  years  with 
the  monies  received  from  the  mines,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
they  were    afterwards    distributed'"*?      Herodotus    probably 
thought  that  the  200  ships  were  built  from  the  revenues  not  of 
one  year,  but  of  a  term  of  years.     We  must  also  suppose  that 
the  100  talents  mentioned  by  Polycenus  were  the  revenues  of 
several  years,  which  after  the  adoption  of  the  practice  suggested 
hj  Themistocles,  were  no  longer  distributed,  and  were  laid  by 
that  they  might  be  from  time  to  time   assigned  to   each  of 
100  trierarchs. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  reconciles  both  narrations, 
and  is  moreover,  when  considered  by  itself,  the  most  probable ; 
it  also  shows  that  the  accounts  of  some  writers  who  mention 


"'  Strateg.  i.  SO,  5.  war  with  CorcyrH  iimUwd  of  thjit  with 

***  THemiiitocl.  4.    Nepoc  ia  IcMt  of  i  Mgituu 
all  to  b«  liiitraed  to,  m  l)f  tpenkn  of  a  , 
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100,  and  of  Herodotus  who  states  that  2lX)  ships  «ren 
with  the  revcnuei  from  the  mines,  may  I>e  both  tnie.ifT 
toclcs'  principle  had  been  foUoned  for  a  considerable  [ 
,  ibr  if  a  longer  series  of  years  were  taken,  twice  the  Dsn 
•hips  would  have  been  built  ti\&t  is  stated  by  those  who  T> 
only  to  half  tiie  number  of  years.  Diodorus'",  in  Olyia] 
(a.c.  477),  speaks  of  a  law  of  Themistocles,  which  enacU 
80  new  triremes  should  be  built  annually;  this,  howe 
probably  the  same  fact;  and  the  account,  which  in 
respects  may  be  correct,  has  been  transferred  by  this  c 
vritcr  to  later  times. 


{  9.  Persons  enlUled  lo  acquire  Mines.     Value  of  Smglt  • 

Altbovoh  the  mines  were  not  freehold  property,  the 
OR  which  they  were  held  was  siifficiently  secure.  It  is 
fore  probable  that  the  leases  of  the  mines  could  only  b« 
ferred  to  such  as  were  entitled  to  the  possession  of 
property,  and  consequently  only  to  citizens,  isotde 
ipToxeni;  for  the  isoteles  had  a  right  to  the  possea 
land'",  since,  with  the  exception  of  political  riglits,  tht 
apon  the  same  footing  as  the  citizens ;  whereas  the  for 
in  the  more  limited  sense  {^ivoC)  and  the  resident 
IfiirotKot),  neither  in  Athens  nor  in  any  other  part  of  ' 
were  entitled  to  hold  landed  property,  Xenophon  p: 
that  the  state  should  grant  to  individual  resident  aliei 
might  appear  worthy  of  it,  the  right  of  building  houj 
holding  them  as  property'";  from  which  it  is  evident  I 
few  they  were  excluded  from  this  privilege ;  and  ind( 
right  of  owning  land  was  generally  granted  together  ^ 
rights  of  citizenship,  of  isopolitia  and  pro.xenia,  1)y  a  de 
the  people'".  Hence  no  resident  alien  could  with  safe 
money  upon  landed  property,  as  he  was  disqualified  from 


"*  xi.  43.  houses. 

1"  -Lynat  c  Eratosth.   p.  395,  ac-        '"  De  Veclig.  2,  nd  fin. 
cording  (o  whom  'Ljeiaa  and  Polcmnr-         "■  See  the  inRcriptians  ci 

chus,   both    Uotelefl,   poMownl   tlirM  nole  flCe. 
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^JjhMmon  of  it  without  he  became  a  citiaen"',  unless  indeed  it 

Al^lMDed  that  the  comknunity  gate  a  special  permission :   thus 

Mt  ttample,  the  government  of  Byaantium,  to  relieve  itself 

ZjMi  one  of  its  many  pecuniary  difficulties,  gave  the  resident 

^jbmM  the  privilege  of  holding  the  Iftnds  mortgaged  to  them,  on 
Jwnililion  that  they  payed  into  the  public  treasury  the  third 

"^  JjRirt  of  the  money  claimed  '**. 

~^  '■     Now  that  isoteles  as  well  as  citizens  were  possessed  of 

..laiBei,  we  know  from  Xenophon"*:   the  requisite  privilege  of 

twtelia  must  thus  have  been  granted  by  the  public  to  such  of 

ttie  foreigners  or  resident  aliens  as  rented  mines  finom  the  state, 

Ibr  the  furtherance  indeed  of  its  own  interest,  as  it  was  h^hly 

-  i  tenefioial  to  the  revenue  that  many  mines  should  be  purchased 
ttid  worked,  and  consequently  that  the  access  to  them  should 

^  be   fiunlitated  as  much  as  possible;    but  without  being  an 

"   isoteles,  no  resident  alien  or  foreigner  coidd  hold  a  lease  of  a 
iciiBe,  though  he  might  rent  the  duties  for  a  term  of  years*'*. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  mine  proprietors,  there  is 
veason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  inconsiderable ;  in  the  speech 
lagainst  Phsenippus  they  are  mentioned  together  with  the 
imsbandmen  as  a  separate  class  of  producers.  Sometimes 
individuals  had  one  or  a  few  mining  shares,  as,  for  instance, 
Timarchus  and  Pantasnetus  and  others ;  sometimes  several,  as 
•Nicias,  Diphilus,  and  Callias  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimon, 
whose  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  mines. 

The  values  of  single  shares  or  work-shops  (ipyaari^pui) 
were  different.  Pantosnetus  purchased  one  from  the  state  for 
90minas*'*;  the  same  person  had  borrowed  105  minas  upon 
mnother  share,  together  with  SO  slaves,  that  is,  45  minas  upon 
the  slaves  of  Nicobulus,  and  a  talent  upon  the  mine  of  Euergus, 


^  Demotth.  |m>  Phorm.  p.  046,  4,  rm  fiov\ofuv^  ipydC^irBai  <V  roU  furciX- 
6pm¥  &n  §upnt  r^  woktrt'uit  avr^  ^^*  ^*'«  *Epy6(t(r$m  cv  rols  /uroKktHt  in 
vftiv  afhnft  oirx  o^  rt  /ovcro  tlanprnr*  the  common  expreflsion  for  the  mino 
rrtv  ova  Uatnm^  iwly^  Ktu  tnmtuua&s  '  proprietors.  I  do  not  quote  the  pas- 
^doMuc^  i(r.  j  nge  4,  88,  ss  onl/  tenants  fur  a  torm 

***  Psend-Aristot.  CEooii.  lib.  iL        I  of  yean  may  be  there  meant. 

'*  Da  Veetif  .  4,  18,  «<v>^«  yAp  \      **>  Plataivh.  Alcib.  5. 
(ly  vAiff)  M  laornUf  uik  rSm  ^h^  •      >«>  Damoaih.  c  Pantien.  p.  Vf 


1^ 
for 
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for  which  sum  it  was  bought  from  another  private  iudiridiiil''. 
It  IS  soon  after  stated  that  this  was  not  so,  and  soon  after  tl*  I 
and  presently  that  the  mine  waa  sold  together  with  ckt  I 
slaves  for  206  minas"'.  The  custoraarj-  price  appears  iivirei  ' 
to  have  been  a  talent ;  thus  the  mine  proprietor,  for  wliom  tk 
speech  against  Phwnippus  was  written,  when  the  mine  in  *hi(i 
he  had  a  share  reverted  to  the  state,  paid  3  talents,  one  for 
each  share,  when  he  wished  to  regain  possession  of  the  eoiifii- 
cated  property'".  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  setenl 
partners  in  one  mine'";  generally,  however,  a  mining  compaa; 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  several  persons  who  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  n  new  work ;  and  nfteru-anl»,  if 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  ore,  they  divided  the  space  ialo 
different  compartments,  which  were  then  worked  independently, 
each  person  possessing  a  separate  share.  Thus  these  pwtnen 
only  bore  the  expense  and  loss  in  common,  until  they  found  ■ 
jAofficiently  rich  vein  of  metal.  No  arrangement  of  this  kiwi 
can  indeed  have  been  in  use  before  the  publication  of  Xcno- 
phon's  Essay  Upon  the  Revenue'",  for  in  th;it  trnrf  he  rci^.m- 
mends  that  companies  should  be  formed  for  working  new 
mines,  and  that  the  profit  or  loss  should  be  shared  equally  bj 
the  adventurers ;  and  this  judicious  proposal"  appears  to  hare 
been  acted  upon.  An  association  of  several  persons  was  how- 
ever   sometimes    formed    for    working    a    single    work-shop". 


*"  Ibid.  p.  976.  Ivicobuliis  had  ■  inp«na  llip  slnti^'sshan-iii  Ihcprocft-rt* 
lent  money  upon  the  elaves,  Euergiis  |  of  tlie  mines,  nr  the  portion  »hirh 
iipun  themine,  p.  976,  18i  p.  972,31.   :  eacli  of  sevtml  sliarura  in   liie  [>tvlil 

"»  Ibid.  p.  981,  B,  umi  p.  970,  3;  n-oeived.  If  thf  latter  cxpUiialion 
p.  97<'i,  21 ;  p.  981,  8.  '  were  rorrpct,  we  rinst  iindenland  a 

"'  P.  1039,  20,  Kai  TO  rfXevraW  [  working  in  eotnmoji  of  tlie  sanie  mine. 
pvv  t/ii  Sti  TQ  iriiXfi  Tpiit  ToXai^a  Kara-  ,  iJarpoc ration,  and  Suidas  who  (mus- 
flfitai,  ToXatToi-  Kura  r^i'  itipiSa-  fiiri-  cribes  him,  in  v,  oiromfiij  x  7  offojioipn, 
fT^of  yap,  ws  fiTjTTOT  a<Pf\oVj  Kttyat  tov    at  fn/Jov  Ti  Tan/  JFtptytyyofjitna^  «  ™' 

S^lllvGivTOS  /MToXAoV.  I  fUToKKw  Xa/l^alWU(^JI   Trjt   v6\naf     <i 

'■"  Cf.    Uemosth.    c    Panln>net.   p.  1  iit  huupovnimu  fit  jrXii'out  /u<rtfiurui't 

977,21  ;  969,  11.  (read  piireorat,   tenants)   u,'  «ui7tt« 

'■■  4,  32.  i^o^JI  Ti  itipot.     Aiii-ap)pc  tV  t^  irjjot 

'"  As  may  be  inferred  from  Dem.  rovcAviaiCpyovmiiiatiio^iiKu.    IThr 

C.  I'aiiticu.  p.  969,  II,  when  the  graui-  reading   tua6>oiilt   bu    been  received 

tnariai;s   widh    to    explain    the   word  by  Uekker  into  the  text  of  his  ediliuR 

dtromp^,  they  are  in  doubt  whether  it '  from  iwo  MSS.— Tbansl,] 
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Upon  the  boundaries  of  the  mines  purchased  from  the  state, 
the  proprietors  were  required  to  leave  supports,  as  has  been 
already  stated. 


§  10.    Labour  of  Slaves  in  the  Mines. 

In  mining,  as  in  everjrthing  where  labour  was  necessary,  the 
actual  work  was  performed  by  slaves^".  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  in  Greece  free  citizens  ever  laboured  in  mines  or  foundries 
under  the  compidsion  of  tyrants,  as  has  been  asserted  *'*.  The 
Romans  condemned  the  offenders  who  had  been  enslaved  by 
public  ordinance,  to  work  in  the  mines,  in  the  same  manner 
that  criminals  of  this  description  are  now  sent  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia:  this  method  of  punishment,  however,  cannot  have 
existed  at  Athens,  as  the  commimity  did  not  carry  on  any 
mining  at  the  public  expense ;  nor  did  it  let  mines  for  a  term 
of  years  together  with  the  labourers,  which  was  only  done  by 
private  individuals.  The  master,  however,  could  probably 
punish  his  slaves  by  forcing  them  to  labour  in  the  mines,  as 
well  as  in  the  mills ;  and  in  general  none  but  inferior  slaves 
were  employed  in  them,  such  as  barbarians  and  criminals. 
Their  condition  was  not  indeed  so  miserable  as  that  of  the 
slaves  in  the  Egyptian  mines,  where  the  c6ndemned  labourers 
worked  without  intermission  until  they  were  so  exhausted  as  to 
fall  lifeless;  but  notwithstanding  that  in  Attica  the  spirit  of 
freedom  had  a  mild  and  beneficial  influence  even  upon  the 
treatment  of  slaves,  yet  myriads  of  these  wretched  mortals  are 
said  to  have  languished  in  chains  in  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  the  mines***. 

For  this  degraded  state  of  their  fellow  creatures  the  Athe- 
nians felt  no  greater  compassion  than  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity.     In  vain  we  seek  in  the  social  relations  of  the  Greeks 


'"*  Tliese  are  the  fawdiim  in  Vitruv.    Is  said  to  have  been  pomened  of  an 
Yii.  7,  where  see  Sclineider.  enonnona  treasure  in  gold.  See  Herod. 


"*  The  instance,  which  Reitemeier 
(p.  73)  adduces  is  not  Grecian,  but  re- 
fers to  a  Persian  satrap  named  Pythius 
or  P/thes  of  Cebenie  in  Phrygia,  who 


vii.  S7  sqq.  and  the  commentators. 

1"*  Athen.  rii  p.  S7S  £,  Plutareh 
Comp.  Nie.  et  Crass,  iait  [  See  above, 
p.  38,  note  b.— Trahsl.! 
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for  traces  of  the  humanity  which  their  arts  and  their  phi 
would  indicate ;  and  in  the  same  manner  that  their  ti 
of  the  female  sen  was,  with  few  exceptions,  no  worthy  t 
degrading,  so  by  being  habituated  to  slaves  from  eariy  yiwli, 
they  had  lost  all  natural  feelings  of  sympathy  towards  tiws. 
No  philosopher  of  antiquity,  not  even  Socrates,  raises  an 
objection  against  the  institution  of  slarerj-.  Plato,  in  iia 
perfect  State,  only  desires  that  no  Grecians  aboold  be  nudr 
slaves.  Aristotle  founds  the  existing  usage  upon  apparenll; 
stnentific  principles.  But  who  would  not  be  willing  to  partkin 
the  ancients  for  their  hard-heartedncss  in  this  point,  wliicb  u 
at  variance  neither  with  their  morality,  their  religion,  nor  tbeir 
international  law,  if,  after  Christianity  has  extended  tlie  influ- 
ence of  milder  feelings  and  dispositions,  after  slavery  has  been 
denounced  by  all  moral,  religious,  and  interttationol  laws,  ttie 
nations  of  Europe  felt  no  shame  in  again  establishing  the  same 
institution,  and  still  bargain  and  stipulate  fur  it  in  treaties  of 

? 

!  was  the  case  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  hai  besn  aba  n 
modern  times,  tJie  insurrection  of  these  hordes  of  slaves  was  in 
Greece  neither  unfrequent  nor  unaccompanied  with  danger. 
In  a  fragment  of  Posidonius,  the  continuer  of  the  history  of 
Polyhius,  it  is  related  that  the  mine  slaves  in  Attica  murdered 
their  guards,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
Sunium,  and  from  this  point  ravaged  the  country  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  an  occurrence,  which,  if  Atbeneeus  expresses 
himself  correctly,  must  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Sicilian  servile  war,  about  the  year  of  the  city  620  (a.c.  134), 
at  which  time  the  Romans  were  already  in  possession  of  that 
island'".  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  91st  Olympiad,  about  which  time,  during  the  war  of 
Decelea,  more  than  20,000  slaves,  of  whom  the  greater  portion 
were  manual  labourers,  eloped  from  the  Athenians'".  Yet  at 
that  time  Sunium  could  hardly  have  been  a  tenable  position,  as 
Thucydides  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  the  capture  of  it 


'*'  Athen.  at  sup.  aad  Schwei^iaBser's  ODte. 
"•  Thncyd,  viL  27- 
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I  hj  the  slaves.    It  was  first  fortified  in  Olymp.  91,  4  (b.c.  413), 
i   for  the  protection  of  the  vessels  employed  in  importing  com, 
;    and  probably  after  it  had  been  recaptured  from  the  slaves, 
whose  ravages  coidd  scarcely  have  lasted  beyond  a  summer. 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  of  the  slaves  who  worked 
in  the  mines,  some  belonged  to  the  lessees,  and  for  some  a  rent 
(am-o^pa)  was  paid  to  the  proprietor*^,  the  maintenance  being 
provided  by  the  person  who  hired  them.  The  price  of  slaves 
varied,  according  to  their  bodily  and  mental  qualities,  from  half 
a  mina  to  5  and  10  minas:  a  common  mining-slave  however  did 
not  cost  at  Athens,  as  Barthdemy  asserts,  more  than  from  3  to 
6  minas,  but  in  the  age  of  Xenophon  and  Demosthenes  not 
more  than  125  to  150  drachmas  **\  When  it  is  stated  that  Nicias 
the  son  of  Niceratus  gave  a  talent  for  an  overseer  of  his 
mines'^*,  we  are  to  understand  a  person  in  whom  he  could 
repose  great  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  might  entrust  the 
superintendence  of  the  whole  business,  so  as  to  be  free  from 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  tenant,  in  short,  a  person  rarely 
to  be  met  with;  from  this  therefore  nothing  can  be  inferred 
with  regard  to  the  usual  price. 

Since  then  slaves  were  neither  dear  to  purchase  nor  expen- 
sive to  maintain,  the  working  of  mines  was  fiEU^ilitated  by  the 
institution  of  slavery;  but  as,  for  the  most  part,  compulsion  was 
the  only  incentive  to  labour,  and  little  favour  was  ever  shown  to 
the  slaves,  the  art  of  mining  was  necessarily  retarded,  while  the 
small  benefit  it  received  from  the  exertions  of  free  inspectors 
or  managers,  could  have  been  of  little  avail;  and  thus  the 
higher  character  which  mining  bears  in  modem  times  was  then 
altogether  wanting.  By  the  hiring  of  slaves  the  profit  was  dis- 
tributed into  various  channels,  and  by  this  means  persons  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  advance  capital  sufficient 
for  so  expensive  an  undertaking,  were  enabled  to  engage  in  this 
business. 


*^  Andocid.  de  My%L  p.  19. 

'^  Thii  ma/  be  obtained  bj  compa- 
totion  from  Xenoph.  de  Veciig.  4, 23, 
mad  bjr  mn  obvious  inference  from  De-        '^  Xenoph.  Boer.  Mem.  ii.  6, 2. 
moeth.  c.  Pantvn.  pw  070.    The  latter 


paaaagc  has  been  quoted  before.  Con- 
cerning the  different  prices  of  slaves, 
see  b.  L  ch.  IS. 


2  I'  2 


(160  I.AIIOL'R    OP    SLAVKA 


r  ^ves  ra  tbe 


Many  persons  had  a  considerable  number  of 
mines,  Niciiis  the  celebrated  general  (and  not  the  youjigrr 
Nicias,  US  has  heen  erroneously  supposed)  had  1000  %h\ta 
there;  Hipponicusthe  third,  the  son  of  Callias  the  torchbeartr, 
600;  Philemon  ides,  3O0;  and  others  according  to  their  dmus- 
stances"*.  These  wealthy  and  distinguished  persons  let  their 
mines  to  contractors,  who  were  either  poor  citizens,  tsoteles, 
freedmeii,  or  resident  aliens'*',  or  perhaps  not  unfrcquently 
slnvcH  belonging  to  the  proprietors  themselves,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  tenant  should  maintain  the  slaves,  and  pay  U), 
obolus  u  day  for  each,  free  from  all  deduction,  and  should  retun 
the  full  number  which  he  had  received.  Thus  Nicias  received 
from  SosiastheThracian  one  mina  and  two-thirds  a  day,  Hippor 
nicus  one  mina,  Philemonides  half  a  mina.  According  to  XewK 
phon  many  slaves  in  the  mines  were  in  his  time  let  upon  tiik 
same  conditions'". 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  a  rent  of  so  con^deraUfli 
an  amount  should  have  been  paid  for  the  staves  alone.  Xenor 
phon,  in  stating  the  annual  profit  of  GOOO  mining-slaves,  m^ 
poses  360  days  of  labour,  distributing  the  intercalary  mondt 
through  the  several  years,  and  only  deducting  five  holidays.  If 
however  we  reckon  950  days,  and  take  140  drachmas  as  the 
average  price  of  a  common  mining-slave,  each  slave  would  have 
produced  a  return  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  (47i+)  of  bis  value; 
which,  when  compared  with  the  far  inferior  profit  derived  from 
more  valuable  slaves  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art,  is  out  of  all 
proportion,  though  these  latter  were  also  supplied  by  tbeir  pro- 
prietors with  tlie  raw  material'*'.  And  although  the  masters 
were  without  doubt  paid  for  the  goods  thus  furnished,  yet  the 
procuring  them  required  an  outlay  of  capital,  the  profit  on 
which  was  also  to  be  replaced.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  a 
worker  of  mines  like  Sosias  the  Thracian  would  not  have  been 
more  willing  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 


'**  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.   i,  U,  and         ''*  Democth.   c   Aphob.  i.  p.  811^ 

theoce  Athen.  vi.  p.  372  E.  JEacb.  c.  Umarch.  p.  1 18,  which  ft- 

'*'  Cf.  Xenoph.  ut  siip.  4, 32.  nget  ore  examined  more  at  ki^th  ii 

"*  UlBup.4, 16.  b.i.  ch.  13  (above  p.  69). 
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ing  slaves,  than  to  pay  away  their  whole  value  in  the  space  of 
tiro  years  in  the  shape  of  rent  ?  If  he  was  able  to  hire  slaves 
by  giving  security,  he  would  have  been  able  to  find  sureties  for 
a  sum  of  money.  The  profit  upon  slaves  must  indeed  have 
been  much  higher  than  upon  monied  capital,  as  the  proprietor 
loct  unless  both  capital  and  interest  were  replaced  before  their 
deadi;  and  the  usual  rate  of  interest  being  12  per  cent.,  slaves 
must  have  produced  more  than  this  percentage;  but  how  wide 
18  the  difference  between  14  or  15  per  cent,  and  nearly  50!  Is 
it  not  then  more  probable  that  Nicias  and  others,  who  let  slaves 
in  the  mines  upon  these  terms,  received  an  obolus  a  head  not  for 
the  slaves  alone,  but  for  the  mines  also  in  which  they  worked? 
An  instance  of  a  lease  of  a  mine  jointly  with  the  slaves  occurs 
in  the  speech  against  Pantsnetus;  thirty  slaves,  together  with 
a  workshop,  were  let  for  the  interest  of  105  minas;  but  the 
transaction  was  in  fact  only  fictitious,  as  the  money  was  in 
reality  lent  upon  the  slaves  alone,  as  will  be  presently  shown: 
but  any  fictitious  transaction  of  this  sort  must  have  been 
founded  on  a  real  custom. 

Are  we  not  also  told  that  Nicias  was  possessed  of  several 
mines?  Plutarch  indeed  remarks**®  that  he  had  wasted  his  pro- 
perty in  this  hazardous  business;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  refer 
his  statement  to  the  letting  of  slaves,  as  in  that  trade  no  hazard 
could  have  existed,  the  person  who  hired  them  being  always 
bound  to  return  the  same  number  diat  he  received,  and  to  pro- 
vide sureties  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation.  To  what  pur- 
pose again  did  Nicias  purchase  an  inspector  of  the  mines  at  the 
price  of  a  talent,  if  he  did  not  work  them  at  his  own  expense? 
He  is  even  said  to  have  maintained  a  diviner,  and  to  have  sacri- 
ficed daily  for  the  success  of  his  mines,  and  procured  numerous 
gangs  of  slaves,  with  the  sole  object  of  employing  them  for  his 
own  profit.  The  management  of  them  however  would  naturally 
have  been  troublesome  to  the  anxious  disposition  of  Nicias, 
occupied  as  he  was  with  both  civil  and  military  concerns,  and 
he  therefore  divested  himself  of  this  care  by  letting  both  his 
mines  and  slaves;  a  supposition  which  is  at  least  more  probable 


>**  Nic  4  And  Comp.  Nic  ei  CiaM.  in  inik 
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and  simple  than  that  to  which  we  are  diiven  if  it  l 
via.  tliat  Nicias  kept  a  hundred  slaves  for  hire  in  addition  to 
those  who  worked  in  his  own  mines.  According  to  the  former 
hypothesis,  nomo  part  of  the  rent,  which  amounted  to  neariT 
10  talents  k  year,  must  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  tb« 
mines.  Xenoplion,  when  he  proposes  that  the  state  shoold 
derive  similar  ndvantages  from  the  letting  of  slaves,  probabiy 
imphcs  that  it  should  be  connected  with  the  letting  of  such 
mines  as  were  still  unalienated,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
lessee  who  obtained  the  metal  also  paid  the  rent  in  silver,  which 
Nicias  and  the  other  slave-proprietors  would  doabtless  hare 
^k     demanded  from  their  tenants.  <H 

S  11.     ProfiU  derived  from  (he  Working  of  the  Mima.  \ 

So  long  as  the  rich  ores  were  not  exhausted,  the  working  wu 
extremely  profitable  to  the  possessors,  especially  as  the  prices 
of  provisions  were  very  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  silver. 

Although  after  the  death  of  Niceratus,  who  inherittd  from 
his  father  Nicias,  less  property  is  said  to  have  been  fouiid  than 
was  expected,  his  father  was  considered  as  one  of  the  niosl 
wealthy  citizens:  the  property  of  Diphilus,  another  mine  pro- 
prietor, who  indeed  encroached  illegally  upon  the  supports  of 
the  mines,  amounted,  at  the  time  that  it  was  confiscated,  to  160 
talents'";  an  amount  of  property  which  for  Athens  and  the  age 
of  Lycurgus  is  very  considerable;  and  when  the  possessions  of 
Diphilus  were  in  his  own  hands,  they  were  no  doubt  still  Uiger, 
for  confiscated  property  seldom  came  into  the  public  coffers 
without  suffering  some  diminution,  or  being  wastefully  sold 
under  its  proper  price.  Callias  (a  person  of  mean  extraction, 
and  not  of  the  celebrated  family  of  Pheenippus),  who  out  of 
love  for  the  sister  and  wife  of  Cimon  ptud  Miltiades*  fine  of 


'»'  Vit  Dec.  Oral,  in  Plutarch,  vol.  1  the  most  ^proved  Btatements.     Tlw 
vi.  p.  962.    Of  the  property  of  Diptii-  |  voria  in  the  text,  ^  uc  nnt  (im,  do 
Idi  each  citiaen  received  50  draclimoB,    not  deserve  any  con8ideraUoD,wbellKi 
w]iich  supposes  a  number  of    19,200  l  they  are  interpolated  orgenuino. 
citizens,  thus  comjilutely 
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'  Suiiium  were  employed,  the  expenses  of  minbig  were  enhu 
in  bad  seasons  t>y  the  high  prices  of  corn.  Upon  most  regioiu 
which  iibound  in  ore  nature  has  htid  the  curse  of  sterility"*;  and 
thus  Athens,  as  being  the  market  of  Greece,  was  in  its  flouri^tiin^ 
times  supplied  with  com  by  importation;  but  when  il  wm 
blockaded  by  sea,  which  frequently  took  place  after  Uie  los  of 
its  ascendancy,  or  if  prices  were  raised  by  a  general  faiturc  in 
the  crops,  tlie  mine  proprietors  were  the  severest  sufferers,  as 
they  had  to  mtuntain  large  establishments  of  sla\'e».  The 
ine<Iininu5  of  corn  sold  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon  for  a 
drachma;  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Aristophanes  the  oummoa 
price  was  from  2  to  3,  and  in  that  of  Demosthenes  from  5  to  6 
dnichmas;  but  in  later  times  prices  advanced  so  greatly  that 
barley  sold  for  IS  drachmas'":  at  this  juncture  even  those 
mine  proprietors  were  distressed  for  money,  who  before  had 
contrived  to  carry  on  their  business  with  profit,  and  tliey  are 
said  to  have  received  assistance  from  the  state;  but  wc  arc  not 
informed  in  what  manner'".  We  hear  however  of  mines  being 
confiscated  about  this  time'";  the  cause  of  which  doubtless 
was,  that  the  possessors  were  unable  to  fulfil  their  obligations 
to  the  state;  while,  as  the  author  of  the  speech  against  Phi- 
nippus  says,  the  agricultural  classes  were  making  undue  profits. 

§  12.    Some  Legal  Regulatiom  respecting  the  Mints. 

Lastly,  we  may  consider  some  legal  regulations  respecting  the 
possession  of  mines. 

As  the  ownership  of  the  mines  was  vested  in  the  people,  no 
compartment  of  a  mine  could  be  worked  without  information 
being  ^ven  to  the  public  officers;  and  if  this  was  not  done,  the 
party  offending  was  subject  to  a  public  action  for  not  having 
registered  his  mine  {a^pdif>ou  fierdXKou  Simiy'i   the  action 


'"  The  ancients  cite  llie  instances  j      '"  Orat  c.  Pha?nipp.p.  1039,  is,  p. 
of  Thaaoa  (see  ArchilocliUB  quoted  by  :  1044,  ad  fin.  p.  1045,  init.  p.  loitt,  id 
the  interpreters  of  llerod.  vi.  46),  and    fin.    See  b.  i.  ch.  1&. 
Hispania  Felix;  in  which  few  places  !      "■  Ibid.  p.  1048,  ¥]. 
made  an  exception.    Tiio.  xxsiii.  31,  '      "*  Ibid. p.  10.19,  308(|q. 
Straboiii.p.  146.  i      "°  Suidas and  Zonaras iu  v. ojjm^ 
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r  however  could  be  also  commenced  by  referring  the  matter  to 
'  file  public  assembly  {irpofiokifj^*^  Any  person  buying  a  share 
from  the  state  upon  the  legal  conditions  was  bound  to  pay  the 
purchase  money  at  the  appointed  time;  if  he  exceeded  his 
tenui  he  was  subject  to  the  common  proceedings  against  public 
debtors^  and  therefore  to  infamy,  to  imprisonment,  and  to  a 
fine  of  double  the  amount'*';  and  if  the  debt  thus  doubled  was 
not  paid,  to  forfeiture  of  property,  the  debt  being  also  inherited 
by  the  children  until  the  payment  of  the  fine.  If  a  mine  pro- 
fmetor  did  not  pay  the  rent  in  silver,  the  farmer-general  was  of 
course  empowered  to  institute  a  public  suit  against  him.  There 
must  however  have  been  this  difiference  between  the  methods 
of  proceeding  against  a  mine  proprietor  and  a  public  debtor, 
that  in  the  former  case  the  community  only  laid  claim  to  the 
mine  for  which  the  twenty-fourth  was  in  arrear,  and  not  to  the 
whole  property  of  the  defaulter;  while  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
pmrchase  money  fell  upon  the  person  of  the  buyer,  and  by  that 
means  upon  his  whole  property;  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  rent  fell  in  arrear^  the  defaulter  was  not  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  imprisonment.  The  speech  against  Phaenippus 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  example  of  the  confiscation  of  a  mine^ 
in  which  several  persons  had  a  share,  without  the  other  pro- 
perty of  the  proprietors  being  forfeited  to  the  state'*';  for  the 
person  in  whose  name  this  speech  was  composed,  possessed 
other  property  besides  that  which  was  forfeited,  which  he  ofiers 
to  exchange  with  Phcenippus;  and  what  is  more,  he  had  other 
mines"*,  which  were  not  forfeited  to  the  state  when  the  former 
mine  was  confiscated.     It  was  only  in  the  case  of  peculiarly 


fAtraXKov  hUff :  Ei  rir  olv  Mkh  \d6pa  '  alluded  to  is  in   [k   676,  as  follows : 
gfrya(tir$at   firraXXoy,  t6¥  firi  anroypO'    TLpo^Xri :  <f>€nftpo\t  fit¥  runs  Xay^ciroy- 


»•*  See  Taylor,  Preface  to  Demosth. 


TO£  dc  iii)¥vaiv  KfK^Xtor  (KaiictXior)  dc 
(fnjaiv  fivcu  ^v  Kara  r^y  dfifiotna  fwVaX- 
Xa   viropvTr6rr»¥    airotfiipcvai 


against  Meid^,  who  states  this  from  a    dc  jcal  maOokov  rmv  ra  Koiva  Kktirrov^ 
Cambridge  manuscript,  which  contains  ;  rwr  KokuaBm  M  ovT»t  koi  rur  tfino- 


additions  to  Ilarpocration.  [The  ma- 
nnscript  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
I>obnfe  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Photiiis;  aiid  the  whole  article  here 


pijcar  fuivvfrtit. — Tkaxsl.] 

>*<  Demosth.  in  Pantajn.  p.  973. 
»"  P.  1080,  22. 
'•«  bee  p.  1044. 
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BggTBTiiting  circumstances  that  the  state  coald  inflkt  sererer 
punishment  upon  persons  who  faiied  to  pay  tlieir  rent;  for, 
frtim  the  nature  of  suits  of  this  description,  the  assignment  of 
the  penalty  rested  with  the  judges. 

In  nil  cases  connected  with  mines,  if  it  appeared  that  the 
state  litul  been  injured,  tlic  mode  of  proceeding  was  by  a  public 
action,  and  generally  a  phasis,  which  was  the  form  when  the 
injury  received  had  reference  to  the  harbours,  to  embei^emcst, 
or  detention  of  public  property,  to  custom  duties  and  othcf 
taxes,  or  to  sycophnnoy,  and  the  defrauding  of  or[>hans,  wl» 
were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  govemmenf ".  An 
uflenoe  which  was  especially  liable  to  this  mctliotl  of  proseca- 
tion  was  the  undcnnining  of  or  encroachment  upon  the  sup- 
ports'", which  considerably  endangered  the  security  of  the 
mines,  and  also  displaced  the  boundaries.  Now  the  law  W 
not  appointed  any  definite  punishment  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
pubhc  offenders,  which  was  particularly  the  case  in  all  offences 
prosecuted  by  phasisj  but  the  accuser  lixcd  the  penalty  in  tlw 
memorial  which  he  presented,  and  the  defendant  made  a 
counter-assessment  {avTiriftria-if),  on  which  the  court  exennaed 
its  discretion,  without  being  bound  by  the  amount  of  penalty 
fixed  upon  by  the  Utigant  parties;  the  punishment  assigned 
might  however  be  either  death,  fine,  infamy,  or  banishment; 
e.  ff.,  Diphilus  was  punished  with  death,  and  his  property  con- 
fiscated, for  some  offence  connected  with  the  mines.  The 
phasis,  according  to  Pollux,  was  brought  before  the  archon,  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  archon  Eponymns.  This  archon 
however  was  not  the  president  of  the  court  {^e/imv  SttcMmf 
plov]  in  mining  cases:  we  must  therefore  either  assume  that  if 
a  phasis  was  instituted,  it  was  first  brought  before  the  archon 
Eponymus,  who  then  referred  it  to  the  tribunal  in  which  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  was  lodged;  or  we  must  limit  the  assertion 
of  Pollux  to  the  phasis  in  cases  of  orphans*  .property,  which 


"'  Pollux  viii.  47,  Epitome  of  Har- 
pocratlon  quoted  by  the  comrapntatorB 
upou  Pollux,  Klymol.  Photiug,  and 
Suidas,  in  V.  0d<7tc,  Lex.  Beg.  p.  313, 


'"  Lex.8eg.p.315,  ifiaint:  /i^nwu 
irpot  rout  Spxorrat  Kara  iw  Innpvrrir- 
Tuy  T&  /uraXAov.     Cf,  Phot,  ut  sop. 
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!a:  were  certainly  introduced  by  the  archon  Eponymus'*^  All 
ji  mining  cases^  whether  proceeded  in  by  phasis  or  by  any  other 
tu  method,  were  introduced  by  the  thesmothetse^*'.  The  court 
appointed  for  such  causes  is  called  by  a  grammarian  the 
M  mining  court***. 

zi  The  speech  against  Panteenetus  is  a  paragraphe  against  a 
If  mining  action;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  a  suit  like  that  insti- 
r!   tated  by  Pantsenetus  as  a  mining  case  belonged  to  the  monthly 


{ifAfAffvoi  S//ca&)*'%  that  is  to  say,  it  was  necessary  that 
judgment  should  be  given  within  a  month;  the  object  being  no 
doubt  that  the  mine  proprietor  might  not  be  too  long  detained 
firom  his  business,  a  preference  which  was  allowed  to  the  mining 
cases  as  well  as  to  the  proceedings  in  commercial  causes 
(ififwopacal  BiKai)^  and  to  litigation  concerning  dowries  and 
between  eranists  {ipavncal  BUaiY^^z  in  commercial  cases  how- 
ever, and  probably  in  all  others,  this  regulation  was  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  date  of  Xenophon's  Essay  on  the  Revenue, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  progress  should  be 
allowed  to  commercial  suits:  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  monthly 
causes  are  mentioned  as  if  they  had  not  been  previously  in 
ezirtence,  and  were  then  but  lately  introduced*'*. 

Among  the  SUai  fieraXKiical  were  included  all  suits  which 
related  to  the  mines,  and  particularly  to  the  mining  companies, 
and  whatever  else  was  mentioned  in  the  mining  law  {fieraX- 
Xuco^  v6fA09y^\  Concerning  this  law  we  have  no  satisfactory 
account;  there  are  only  four  heads  of  which  we  have  any 
information,  namely,  of  encroachment,  of  expulsion  from  the 
business,  of  arson,  and  of  armed  attack;  the  two  latter  were 
without  doubt  always  the  subjects  of  a  public  action,  and  the 
first  might  certainly  take  this  form  of  proceeding,  if  public 
property  was  encroached  upon;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 


'•^  PoUaxviii.  89,  &c.   i 

*••  Demosth.  c.  Panlain.  p.  976,  18, 
FoUux  TiiLSS. 

*••  McroXXuc^y^dixocrnjpioif,  in  the 
aif^ument  to  the  speech  against  Pantio- 
neiusy  p.  965, 84. 

*'*  Denoosth.  c  PUitam.  p.  966, 17. 

171  Pollux  viiL  63, 101,  Ilarpoc.  and 


Suid.  in  v.  c/a/aijkm  dixoi,  Lex.  fcH*g.  p. 
237. 

''*  Xonoph.  do  Vectig.  3,  Orat.  pro 
Haloncso,  p.  79,  18  s(|q. 

''^  Tlio  only  passage  on  the  siitijoct 
of  the  fitraXktKal  iUai  Is  in  Dcuiosth. 
c.  Panticn.  p.  976, 977. 
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all  mining  causes  were  brought  on  as  public  actions.  If  D9^ 
inosthenes  expresses  himself  correctly,  the  law  was  di^-ided  into 
these  four  parts  alone"';  but  cases  which  referred  to  the  nuniiu 
compaiiies  belonged  also  to  the  mining  suits'",  and  m  tboB 
four  heatis  contain  nothing  of  the  kind,  we  are  compelled  lo 
suppose  that  the  ena(;tmeiits  concerning  encroachment  and 
expulsion  from  labour  mainly  referred  to  parmers  in  the  tamt 
mine  divided  into  different  workshops.  It  is  certain  fmm  tht 
speech  against  Panticnelus  that  jirivate  suits  between  mlae 
proprietors  and  other  private  individuals,  which  referred  not  to 
mining,  but  to  any  general  question  of  law,  with  which  a  mint 
was  incidentally  connected,  were  not  of  the  number  of  mining 
cases;  as,  for  example,  if  a  law  suit  arose  for  a  sum  of  money 
lent  upon  a  mine;  it  is  evident  indeed  that  such  would  ueco- 
aarily  be  the  case.  Moreover  the  actions  for  not  registoing  i 
mine,  and  non-paj-ment  of  the  entrance  money  and  the  rent  of 
the  twenty-fourth,  did  not  belong  to  the  mining  cvaea,  nor 
ire  they  mentioned  in  the  mining  law:  the  first  doubtless  fell 
ider  the  head  of  embezzlement  of  public  property;  the  second 
was  (ietennined  by  the  laws  respecting  tlie  pul>lii-  dcbturs:  ihc 
third  was  decided  according  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  fanning 
of  the  revenue  (v6f*oi  TeXenpiKol),  and  accordingly  the  phasis 
could  in  such  a  case  be  instituted. 

The  clause  in  the  mining  law  which  prohibited  the  pro- 
prietor from  working  outside  his  own  boundary,  or  carrying  an 
adit  into  another  compartment'",  does  not  require  any  farther 


"*  Ibid.  p.  976, 27,-977, 9- 

'"  Ibid.  p.  977. 20. 

"•  Tlie  words  in»tlie  toxt  are  tVi- 
KaraTiiiiHir  ruv  /HT/Kiit  tVTOC,  p.  977, 
10.  It  liaB  been  thought  prcfcrubic  to 
write  tKTot,  which  certainly  makes  the 
soDse  clearer,  but  is  still  an  tinprobabli 
con-iictioii.  'Evroc  appears,  like  (ho 
cilra  of  thu  IlomatiB,  to  mean  botb  in- 
itio and  oiitaide,  acuordiug  as  the  spec- 
tator adopts  his  station,  aa  lleradutus 
(iii.  116)  says  iiTar  dirtpyoyTm  :  they 
exclude  leUhout  in  reference  to  ns,  but 
wilhin  in  refereDce  to   the   couulries 


which  e.tclude.  Thus  rvuamrriiiHu 
irroi  Tar  fUrpar  means  to  cut  euliifU 
your  own  boundaries,  but  iatide  the 
boundaries  of  those  whose  property  is 
invaded.  Another  expression  for  tram- 
gressing  the  boimdariee  occurs  in  p. 
977,  in  the  words  tvU  frrpor  (jutaX- 
\oii?)  avrrpijirairip  tic  rarur  tiXtfirlor. 
Whether  the  words  tU  ra  rwwXTcrior 
should  be  struck  out  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide. (See  Wordsworth,  Athena  and 
Attica,  ch.  28,  on  the  QopUuit  ^  ite- 
pCm/y  of  Autiphanes. — TaAwsi..] 
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**'  applanation^  of  which  however  the  other  three  stand  in  need;  of 
n   these  one  clause  relates  to  persons  driving  out  a  mining  pro- 
s    prietor  from  his  business  {i^eCWovav  ix  7^9  ipyaalas).    Ex- 
r.  fmlikm  (i^ovXrjj)  is  the  term  in  the  Athenian  law  for  obtaining 
t    possession  of  another  person^s  property,  when  wrongfully  taken 
3    from  the  legal  possessor;  and  probably  it  was  only  used  in 
p    reference  to  immoveables"'.    The  action  brought  by  the  injured 
:    ptfty  in  such  a  case  as  this  was  called  the  SUrj  i^ov\r)9 ;  the 
same  form  could  also  be  adopted  if  a  man  was  interrupted  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what  he  had  bought,  i.e.  taken,  from  the  state, 
or  was  obstructed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business* ''.     Again, 
if  any  person  was  declared  by  judicial  decision  to  be  the  rightful 
possessor,  by  which  he  obtained  permission  to  seize  the  pro- 
perty of  his  antagonist,  and  was  obstructed  in  the  seizure  by 
the  resistance  of  the  actual  possessor,  this  was  considered  an 
act  of  expulsion  just  as  much  as  the  non-payment  of  a  debt  by 
a  private  individual  to  his  creditor  at  the  appointed  term :  in 
both  cases  the  SUt)  i^ovktj?  equally  obtained*'*.     But  even 
without  the  authority  of  a  judicial  decision,  the  creditor  had  a 
right  of  seizure  over  the  mortgaged  property,  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable,  as  soon  as  the  term  of  payment  had  expired ; 
and  if  any  resistance  was  made  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  the  Bixfj  i^ovXrj^  might  also  be  instituted,  the  mortgaged 
property  being  considered  as  his  own,  as  soon  as  the  time  had 


*''  According  to  Iludtwalekor  (vun    Suidas  in  i^ovkrfs  diicrf ;  koi  atr  tpyd^ 
den  I>iatoton,p.  135)  who  goes  upon  the  !  a-ias  ^  ti  ris  fi/>yoiro,  d/doMriv  6  voftot 


authority  of  Suida8,on  moveable  property 
as  well.  But  the  action  for  the  forcible 
abatnction  of  moveable  prop(*rty  was 
the  dun;  /3ia/«»y.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  d/in;  i^vXrjs  only  affected 
moveables  when  it  was  an  actio  ret  ju- 
dicaim,  and  when  the  mortgagee  wan 
obatmcted  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  seizm-e  upon  moveable  property. 
See  book  iii.  ch.  12. 

*'•  Pollus  viii.  69,  ff  ^  rtjs  f(ovXrjs 
iuai  yiyymUf  onv  nr  r^  im  bfifuxriov 
vpiOfMrov  fiif  €^  KOpwowrBm  A  twpioTO. 


^Ka{f<r$ai  npus  ruv  tlpyovra  t(ov\rfs. 

''•  The  exorcise  of  the  right  of  sei- 
zure upon  immoveables  and  ships  is 
generally  called  ifl^artvtiv:  but  in  the 
casi*  of  slave's  or  other  moveable  pro- 
perty this  expr(*SHion  could  not  be 
employed.  Of  the  right  of  seizure  by 
a  judicial  verdicU  aud  of  the  diiai  c^i^ 
X17P  for  not  paying  a  fine  {actio  rei  Ju' 
dicatm),  see  lludtwalcker,  von  den 
Diateten,  p.  134  S(|q.;  aud  with  rvfe^ 
rence  to  the  decisions  of  the  diA*tet» 
and  arbitrators,  pp.  152,  183. 
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"expireti  in  which  his  claims  ahould  have  been  satisfied'", 
like  manner  a  Si'jcij  i^ouXv^  could  be  brought  on,  if  one  p«tt 
asserted  that  he  liad  purchased  anything  and  laid  cUtm  to  it  on 
that  ground,  while  another  party  cbiimed  it  as  mongager"! 
where  this  metliod  of  proceeding  would  naturally  be  allowed  Ig 
the  creditor  as  illegally  deprived  of  his  mortgage^  if  the  purdiuff 
did  not  recognise  his  title. 

Expulsion  from  a  niine  might,  therefore,  be  onnridcml 
either  as  a  seizure  or  retention  of  property,  or  aa  obMnctiM 
in  the  use  of  property  purchased  from  the  state,  and  m  a 
impediment  in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  business.  Aa,  howevn 
the  mining  law  contained  separate  pTOTisions  upon  tliis  point 
expulsion  from  a  mine  must  have  been  forbidden  under  MTorr 
ttancliuna  than  from  other  pro|>erty,  or  there  must  hare  bwn 
particular  privileges  granted  to  the  mine  propri«l(ir«  aEfaimt 
persons  who  by  the  general  taw  would  liavc  been  autborised  to 
possession  of  their  mines.  It  appears  to  rae  probable, 
it  a  creditor,  who  lent  money  upon  mortgage  on  a  mine, 
luld  not,  B3  iu  the  case  of  other  mortgaged  property,  m»ke 


'**  That  the  creditor  had  the  right 
of  taking  possession  of  the  security, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
pajnienl,  without  a  judicial  decision,  as 
SiUmasluB  (de  M.  U.  cap.  13)  assumea, 
can  hardly  be  denied.  This  Is  clearly 
shown  by  an  instance  in  Deraosth.  c 
Apatur.  p.  894,  fi,  ttvx'  H  ovrotrl 
i^ikmi  iWl  rj)  r^t  ri  nirov  rfm^- 
novra  iwai,  *ai  o!  j^p^imu  Koriprttyor 
airriv  mmrovrrn,   xal  iH^arnior  tit 

there  is  no  question  of  any  previous 
judicial  deoision.  The  passage  of  the 
Etymologist  in  v.  iitffarrvvtu  is  not 
decisive ;  but  Snidas  in  v.  r^vXijc 
plainly  distingniahea  the  din;  i^CXtft 
which  was  founded  upon  a  judicial 
verdict,  from  the  suit  which  the  cre- 
ditor ioHtituted  on  being  obstructed  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  seunire; 
tiua(tro  a  mu  i£oi\t]r  cal  6  xpiianjc 


anixio'  an)(tip&r  Kniiia  tw  xP""' 
rovtroc  tal  awXvJfHivr  vw6  runt,  la 
the  agreement  of  bottomry  in  DmKMh. 
c.  Lacrit.  p.  926,  the  rig^t  of  aeiziDg 
the  goods  without  a  judicial  verdict  ii 
granted  in  a  separate  clause.  Seixmc 
for  debt  without  a  judicial  decinan 
occurs  in  the  Clouds  of  Aiialoi^iana, 
vs.  34. 

'"  Pollux  viii.  9&,  Koi  pjr,  «i  i  fUr 
it  (urif/uFOi  aiitfturfi^rti  n^/ianir,  i 
ii  ui  uiro^aqi'  Jx""'  <£ovXi)t  ij  Sioj. 
I  do  not  pmieive  what  is  the  ohacurily 
which  Hndtwalcker(Tonden  Diiileten, 
p.  143)  finds  in  thc«e  words.  It  may 
be  obeerved  that  the  same  seaae  is 
contained  in  the  words  of  Buidas  jnet 
quoted,  only  that  Pollux  eipreMes 
himself  more  generally,  trnkvifttm  vwi 

ofUpur&ijraT 
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u  ue  of  the  right  of  seisore  without  the  decision  of  a  court  of 

::  justice;  and  that  if  he  ventured  to  attempt  it  without  such 

I  authority,  the  debtor  could  institute  the  Siterf  i^ovXrj?  against 

1   him.    For  we  find  that  in  cases  of  money  lent  upon  mines,  the 

•/   mines  were  not  given  simply  in  mortgage,  as  other  landed 

;•   property,  but  the  creditor  was  instated  as  legal  possessor  by  a 

fictitious  sale  for  the  amount  of  the  sum  lent,  and  the  debtor 

was  considered  as  the  tenant  of  the  mine  upon  paying  the 

interest  of  the  principal. 

Mnesicles  had  bought  from  Pantsnetus,  the  son  of  Tele- 
machus,  a  mine   together  with   the   slaves   belonging  to   it: 
Mnesicles  was  properly  the  creditor  of  Pantasnetus,  but  he  is 
represented  as  proprietor  of  the  mine.     For  when  Euergus  and 
Nicobulus  engaged  to  lend  money  to  Pantoenetus  upon  this 
mine,  Mnesicles  and  not  Panteenetus  transferred  it  to  them  as 
vendor ;  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus  tlien  became  the  proprietors, 
and  let  the  mine  and  slaves  to  Pantasnetus,  fixing  the  interest 
of  the  principal  as  a  fictitious  rent,  and  appointing  a  term  for 
the  payment  of  the  money  and  the  conclusion  of  the  pur- 
chase'".    Pantffinetus  afterwards,  wishing  to  satisfy  Euergus 
and  Nicobulus,   tlie   purchasers,   to  whom    Pantsnetus   next 
transferred  the  mine,  were  willing  to  take  it  upon  the  condition 
that  the  two  former  should  call  themselves  the  vendors  of  the 
mine  and  the  slaves'^*     In  no  place  is  there  the  slightest 
indication  that  this  formality  so  frequently  repeated,  was  at  all 
unusual  or  surprising.     To  what  purpose  would  have  been  all 
these  tedious  proceedings,  if  a  mortgagee  had  the  right  of  seizing 
the   mortgaged   mine  without  a  judicial  decision,  and   could 
institute  a  Si/crj  i^ovXr)^  against  the  debtor  for  obstruction  in 
the  seizure  ?     If,  however,  the  creditor  had  no  right  of  seizure 
upon  the  mine,  prudence  required  that  he  should  call  himself 
the  purchaser,  in   order  to  have  a  better  legal  title  to  the 
possession  of  the  mortgaged  property,  and  not  to  suffer  his 
claims  to  be  dependant  upon  the  uncertainty  of  a  judicial 


>*'  Demotth.  c.  PanUcn.  p.  007. 
)»  Ihid.  p.  970,  971,  97ft.    An  es- 
planaiion  of  the  whole  case  it  given 


by  Henddns  Anim.  in  Balmos.  Obtcr. 
ad  I.  A.  ei  R.  iy.  3. 
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decision.  Many  reasons  can  be  thought  of  why  a  preTefeice' 
this  kind  should  have  been  granted  tu  the  mines  in  Kgui 
mortgage  debts;  for  example,  that  the  mine  prophetor. ift 
having  incurred  much  expense  without  any  return,  mtgttt  a 
be  subsequently  deprived  of  it  against  his  will,  just  at  ihe  tia 
when  he  was  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  exciiionan 
else  that  the  working  of  the  mines  might  not  be  intermpted  I 
the  prejudice  of  the  state  by  a  seizure  of  this  kind.  It 
requires  the  authority  of  Demosthenes' "  to  state,  that  cxpidiiM 
from  the  lease  of  a  mine  taken  by  one  indiWdual  pn^HicMI 
from  another,  also  authorized  the  institution  of  a  Si/nj  ifonXqQ 
as  it  was  obstructing  the  proprietor  in  the  prosecution  of  )pl 
business.  < 

The  two  other  heads  of  the  mining  law  are  very  ol 
By  arson,  or  under-fnirning,  which  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
Greek  expression  {^av  in^ai^p  Ti?)"',  we  might  either  un< 
stand  the  burning  of  the  wood  used  for  supporting  the  minef 
or  the  setting  fire  to  the  ores  (a  practice  which  was  well  knomT 
to  the  ancients),  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  pillac 
which  supported  the  overlving  mass,  after  they  had  beo.irae 
infirm.  To  what  the  prohibition  referred  of  attacking  the 
miners  with  amis,  and  what  could  have  been  the  reason  of  it, 
cannot  he  now  ascertained ;  so  far,  however,  is  certain,  tliat 
armed  attack  is  meant,  and  not  the  seizure  of  the  took  or 
instruments,  as  Petit  imagines'". 

One  of  the  chief  preferences  enjoyed  by  the  mine  proprie- 
tors, was  the  immunity  from  taxes,  which  the  laws  had  allowed 


'  Ibid.  p.  960,  6,  and  |i.  971.  A 
:e  of  tlie  expulsion  of  a  proprii 
tar  luid  not  of  a  mere  sub-tenant,  was 
contained  in  tlie  oration  agaiust  Mltj,-- 
thiis.     See  Dionys.  ut  sup.  note  101, 

I"  Deniosth.  ut  sup.  p.  977,  7, 
Upon  the  practice  of  Betting  lire  to 
the  ores  as  used  by  the  ancietits, 
besides  Reitemeier and  otiiera,  Aineil- 
hon  as  above  p.  490  sqq.  may  be  cod- 
.  suited. 

'"  In  the  first  Uw  Petit  (Leg.  Att. 


^ 


vii.  12)  also  Bnpposes  that  the  cbam- 
bering  and  the  pillar?  of  the  mines  «re 
meant,  but  expresses  himself  in  ■ 
singular  manner.  The  words,  h»  mrXn 
tjriiptpjj,  he  alters  by  t,  most  absurd 
correction ;  Wesseling  has  already 
remarked  that  arms  are  meant  from 
tlie  words,  frX^v  if  /17  roiic  co/u^o/uHivt, 
A  npoilrro  o-oi,  /uff  ojrXar  ^tiir  tliiu- 
fiif.  Fetit's  whole  article  upon  the 
mining  law  is  as  ill  executed  as  mo(t 
of  the  other  pArta  of  his  work. 
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to  property  vested  in  the  mines**'.  The  fact  itself  is  unques- 
tionable ;  but  as  it  occurs  in  the  speech  against  Phcenippus^  ifi 
iHiich  mention  is  made  of  the  relief  which  the  state  had  granted 
to  the  mine  proprietors,  it  might  be  thought  that  nothing 
more  was  meant  than  a  temporary  alleviation  for  the  year  in 
which  they  had  sustained  a  severe  loss ;  a  supposition  which 
would  apparently  be  confirmed  by  the  assertion  of  iEschines'", 
diat  Tlmarchus  had  sold  his  estates,  including  two  mines,  in 
order,  by  the  concealment  of  his  property,  to  withdraw  himself 
firom  the  obligation  of  serving  the  liturgies.  But  as  i£schines 
is  not  accustomed  to  weigh  his  words  with  great  exactness,  the 
feur  of  the  liturgies  entertained  by  Timarchus  perhaps  extended 
only  to  his  other  estates,  together  with  which  his  mines  were 
only  accidentally  mentioned ;  and  even  if  mines  did  not  oblige 
the  possessor  to  perform  liturgies,  yet  the  possession  of  them 
strongly  confirmed  the  idea  entertained  of  a  man's  wealth,  and 
the  public  opinion  on  this  subject  had  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence upon  his  nomination  to  the  performance  of  liturgies. 

In  the  speech  against  Phcenippus,  however,  the  orator  would 
not  have  omitted  to  remark  that  the  immunity  from  taxes 
enjoyed  by  the  mines  was  only  introduced  a  short  time  before 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  possessors,  if  such  had  been 
the  case;  for  as  the  complainant  is  particularly  earnest  in  claim- 
ing the  good  will  of  the  people  towards  the  mine  proprietors,  it 
would  have  exactly  suited  his  object  to  mention  the  preference 
recently  shown  to  them;  but  instead  of  this,  he  speaks  in  a 
general  manner  of  the  laws  by  which  immunity  had  l)ecn 
granted  to  the  possessors  of  mines.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  consider  the  exemption  of  the  mines  from  property  taxes 
and  liturgies,  as  established  by  laws  of  ancient  standing:  but 
whether  intended  as  an  encouragement  to  mining,  is  another 
question.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Athens,  from 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  favouring  a  particular  department 
of  industry,  would  have  exempted  a  large  number  of  their  citi- 
xens  from  all  liturgies  and  taxes  for  property  vested  in  mines, 
including  moreover  the  trierarchy,  from  which  no  one  with  the 


'•'  Oimt  c.  Pliicnipp.  p.  1044.  17.  *•'  C.  Tiinarch.  p.  121 
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exceiition  of  the  nine  arcliona  bad  an  absolate  i 
immunity'";  wliil*  from  the  property  taxes,  at  least  according 
to  the  Btatenient  of  Demosthenes,  no  esemption  ever  exiatod! 
What  renders  this  the  more  improbable  is,  that  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  wine  proprietors  were  extremely  wealthy  at  ctrtMi 
times;  and  that  any  person  might,  nhen  be  pleased,  have  « 
drawn  himself  from  the  public  aervioes,  by  purdtasing:  ji 
working  mines.  — — 

My  opinion  is  that  this  immunity  was  conceded  not  as  m 
encouragement  to  mining  and  mine  proprietors,  bnt  only  upou  i 
legal  principle,  llie  mine  proprietor  was  a  tenant,  who  w» 
perniitled  the  use  of  public  property  in  consideration  of  tbt 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  yearij 
produce  as  a  fixed  rent.  But  the  property  taxes  and  Utnrgin 
only  fell  upon  freehold  property,  while  the  mines,  beinR  a»- 
veyed  by  the  people  on  condition  that  the  tenants  made  an 
annual  payment  to  tlie  btate,  were  for  this  reason  consideicdu 
tax-free. 

Whether  slaves  were  included  among  the  property  vestfil 
in  mines,  I  do  not  venture  to  determine:  there  beii^  howent 
no  reason  of  any  cogency  why  a  tax  should  not  have  bwii 
imposed  upon  tliem,  it  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  by 
the  property  in  the  silver  mines,  we  are  only  to  understand  the 
mines  belonging  to  a  citizen. 

A  legal  consequence  of  the  exemption  of  the  mines  fmm 
taxes  was  their  exclusion  from  the  proi>erty  which  was  mad* 
over  in  the  Exchange  (dmtBoa-tsy"'.  Moveables  and  immoTt- 
ables  belonging  to  the  two  parties  were  conveyed  in  the 
Exchange  from  one  to  the  other,  all  such  property  being  Uabk 
to  propert)'  taxes  and  liturgies,  with  the  exception  only  of  tb( 
silver  mines,  which  did  not  oblige  the  possessor  to  perform  any 
of  these  services. 


'"  A  temporary  exoinption  from 
tlic  tricrarchy  waa  allowed  in  certoiii 
cases,    e.  g.    orplians    vero    exempt 


'luring  tlii'ir  minority,  and  for  OBej'" 


qt  RESPECTING    TUB    MINES.  GJB 

Q.  [There  follows  in  the  original  an  abstract  of  Xenophon's 

^  proposals  with  respect  to  the  silver  mines  in  his  £ssay  on  the 

^^   Revenues.     But  as  an  account  of  this  plan  has  been  already 

,.    given  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book'^  the  translator  has  omitted 

it  here,  as  a  needless  repetition.     He  will  however  take  this 

opportunity  of  offering  a  few   remarks    upon   an    argument 

brought  forward  by  Mr.  Boeckh  both   in   his  Treatise  on  the 

Prioes  of  Slaves,  and  in  the  above  Dissertation*. 

It  is  stated  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
in  Attica,  to  let  slaves  to  be  employed  in  the  mines  at  the  rate 
of  an  obolus  a  day  for  each.  The  proprietor  therefore  received 
for  one  slave  350  oboli,  or  nearly  59  drachmas  a  year.  Now 
tlie  selling  price  of  mine-slaves  appears,  upon  the  author's  com- 
putation, to  have  varied  from  125  to  150  drachmas.  ^^  Conse- 
quently,'' he  says,  ^^  capital  laid  out  in  this  manner  produced  an 
annual  return  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  a  rate  so  disproportionate 
to  the  profits  obtained  by  other  modes  of  investment,  that  the 
statement  of  Xenophon  must  evidently  have  another  meaning:" 
and  he  ends  by  conjecturing,  that  the  rent  of  the  mine  in  which 
the  slaves  worked  was  included  in  this  payment  of  au  obolus. 
Now  it  should  be  observed  that  the  passage  of  Xcnoplion  is 
both  explicit  and  precise*,  and  therefore  unless  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  leads  to  a  complete  absurdity,  there  is 
vtrong  reason  for  not  acceding  to  this  interpretation.  Perhaps 
however,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  are  more  closely 
examined,  the  apparent  difficulty  may  be  diminished  at  least,  if 
not  altogether  removed. 

A  person  engages  to  supply  a  large  number  of  slaves  for  the 
severest  and  most  unwholesome*  description  of  labour,  and 
always  to  keep  that  number  complete.  For  this  he  must  spe- 
culate in  slaves  as  a  dealer  speculates  in  horses;  he  must  pur- 


'  Abore,  p.  606.  1  0|3oXoy  iU¥  mXfj  tKatrrov  rijf  rffitpas 

'  Above,  p.  73-  cbrodidorat,  t6¥  d*    dpiBfioy   inovs    ati 

'  Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4,  14.     Nuccur  ■  n-o^x'ty arap  ri  ta  irttXaiti  ft€i 

mr€  6  Suajpdrov  ticr^aro  iv  rots  dp-  Xf'ycii' ;  koi  ytip  ¥V¥  nokkui  ilaiv  eV  ruU 
yvpciotr  x^(ovr  cMpwirovf,  ovs  cVciyor  |  dpyvptiois  SpOpcanoi  ovruv  <icdt5o/irroc 
Z«Mrif  r^  Bpfci  €(tiua&mct¥,  c^*  f        *  Above,  p.  63ft,  C&T. 
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choM  lurgf.  nuruben  with  a  certainty  that  many  will  be  of  yoj 
inferior  value  to  others;  the  sick,  the  weak,  and  the  aged  most 
be  maintained,  when  their  labour  is  of  little  nduc.  In  Attics 
moreover  there  was  very  considerable  danger  of  the-  elopement 
of  slaves;  and  in  time  of  war,  when  once  lost,  they  could  nerfr 
be  recovered.  On  one  occasion  too  the  mine  slaves  madntcd 
against  their  masters,  and  seized  a  neighbouring  fortress,  from 
which  they  ravaged  the  country  around  for  a  whole  summer; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  for  this  one  successful,  there  were  DUDT 
unsuccessful  attempts.  It  is  evident  then  that  all  these  dnant- 
stances,  by  increasing  the  risk  and  expense,  would  alau  prodace 
an  apparent  increase  in  the  amount  of  profits  on  capital  tlias 
invested. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  to  ciw 
parallel  cases  of  apparently  high  profits  in  modem  times,  when 
ind<nnnification  for  extraordinary  danger  or  expense  is  required: 
but  until  the  author  can  bring  stronger  arguments  i»  favour  ot 
his  conjecture,  what  has  been  said  appears  to  be  sufficient.] 
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NOTE. 


the  pablication  of  Professor  Boeckh*s  Dissertation  on  the  Laurian 
ft  more  accurate  description  of  tho  district  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Dod- 
wrM  in  his  Tour  through  Greece,  from  whose  account  the  following  notices  are 
exiiscted. 

At  ft  short  distance  from  Thoricus,  in  his  way  from  Athens,  Mr.  Dodwell 
**  that  in  some  places  the  road  was  elevated  like  a  bank,  and  had  the 
of  being  artificial ;  great  part  of  it  being  composed  of  scoria  from 

Uie  nlver  mines  of  Laurion  (vol.  i.  p.  634) One  hour  from  Thorikos 

brought  us  to  one  of  the  ancient  shafts  of  the  silver  mines  ;  and  a  few  hundred 
jirds  further  we  came  to  several  others,  whicli  are  of  a  square  form,  and  cut 
in  the  rock.  We  observed  only  one  round  shaft,  which  was  larger  tlian  the 
ike  others,  and  of  considerable  depth,  as  wo  conjectured  from  the  time  that 
the  stones,  which  were  thrown  in,  took  to  reach  tho  bottom  (p.  637).  Near 
this  are  the  foundations  of  a  lai^  round  tower,  and  several  remains  of  ancient 
wftlls,  of  regular  construction.  Tlie  traces  are  so  extensive,  that  they  8ecm  to 
indicate  not  only  the  buildings  attached  to  the  mines,  but  the  town  of  laurion 
iteelf,  which  was  probably  strongly  fortifiini,  and  inhabiU^d  principally  by  tho 

people  belonging  to  the  mines We  observed  several  large  heaps  of 

ecoria  scattered  about  (p.  638) Wo   procei>ded  over  the  low  part  of 

Lfturion,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  way  to  Sunium,  to  which  there 
was  no  regular  track,  &c  Travelling  here  by  niglit  wonld  Im)  attended  with 
almost  certain  destruction,  owing  to  tho  nimierous  shafts,  which,  concealed  by 
the  weeds  and  bushes,  fonn  a  treacherous  ambusli  by  the  way'*  (p.  639). 

On  his  return  from  Sunium,  Mr.  Dodwell  observed,  not  far  from  tliat  place, 
''ft  great  quantity  of  scoria  heaped  up  near  the  sea;  and  a  little  further  inland 
the  slmft  of  a  mine.'* 

Mr.  Wordsworth  likewise  travelled  across  the  district  of  the  I^urion 
mines,  and  lias  described  it  in  his  Athens  and  Attica,  ch.  2ii — ^28.  In  ch.  27  he 
says,  '*  We  now  pass  along  the  eastern  shore  towards  Thoricos,  now  Thcricu. 
The  hills  aro  scattered  over  with  juni{>er  bushes.  The  ground  which  we  tn>ad 
is  strewed  with  rusty  heaps  of  scoria  from  the  silver  ore  which  once  cnrichcHl 
the  soil.  The  silver  source  of  these  mines,  which  was  once  the  treasury  of  the 
land,  is  now  dried  up.  On  our  left  is  a  hill  called  Scord,  so  named  from  the«te 
heaps  of  scoria  with  which  it  is  covered.  Hero  the  shafts  which  luivc*  been 
sunk  fur  working  tho  ore  are  visible,  from  which  the  name  of  the  count r}'  is 
derived.**  And  he  adds  in  a  note:  *'Aavpa,  in  ancient  (irei^k,  is  ii  street  or 
lane :  AavfM lop,  a  place  formed  of  such  Umes  ;  i.  e.  a  mine  of  shafts,  cut  as  it 
were  into  streets  like  a  catacomb.**  In  ch.  28  he  says,  '*  Leaving  thiH  uioniing 
the  hut  in  which  we  were  lodged  at  Thoricus,  we  enter  a  glon  lietween  Mount 
Kor(5ni  on  the  right  and  Mount  TiUUi  on  the  left.    Tho  country  becomes 


MOTB. 

« ihteMl  m  we  afiproMih  the  *ilhge  of  KccstU.     neafs  ^  m 
IT  B<«r  the  raad-ude :  a  pcaaut  who  uxocnpuiiea  na  c»Us  U  far  it 

irhidi  *w  inscribed  Ovpitm  5  i«>)«iTT«M  _ 

■  war*  nUm«d  in  that  pUy,  m  gnilty  rf  oB&ir  dMlk^  ^f" 
^ufap  Ikfin^  from  (h«r  own  into  Ui«r  Dpigtbonra'  ■faaTta  in  sorkiag  Ikdt 
HMDW  for  111*  orv.  of  *luoU  Uie  Koria  ia  now  nubl«  neu-  Xiumt  own  riOip.* 
(See  Heinckc,  ^'ntcn-  Com.  Gr.  voL  iii.  p.  Mi-) 

In  •uppon  at  the  enmdaliona  of  the  puMge  of  (be  Arutotetiaji  CEfoontnti 
[■Upori  I7  ProAnor  Biwcldi  omi  Hr.  Wwdcwortb  (ma  p.  «l^  MteV)  il 
mftj  be  obKmd  that  the  urea  of  tUs  district  haT«  been  Banrtauwd  to  <aitM 
Ir^  W  iraLt  u  •4te<r.  The  following  pajsi^  is  (nnn  'Walpole'i  1Ib»»i 
rt^lJ(ti^|t  to  Asuiic  Turkey,  p.  »2C  ^— "  Wh™  Mr.  llawkiiis  w»  od  Im  «*^p 
lo  Ik*  Enripns,  he  waa  d<-laiaed  117  the  Eteiiaii  windi  Dwa;  A».y*  m  the  aattJ 
Attia,  snd  wu  enabled  to  make  dunog  thtt'  time  ao  acrmU>  iiinriii 
tiMiif  Iheminiugtliatrirt.  Tbt^  result  of  tins  minenlogiaU  nrve;  <m^  lk» 
dhavr«7  of  tLc  vans  of  v^ntiferoiu  lead  ore,  with  vbieh  that  ibti  «f  ik) 
Mmtrr  Kmu  to  abound."     See  further  Qol.  Lcake'a  Demi  «f  AtUca,  |k  IT 


«r  Atuca,  1^  m^ 


INDEX. 
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AcTomiy  ntns  of,  120 
▲dfitionai  payments,  342 
*AbCmanvh  342  8q^;  applied  to  pro- 
perty, 544 

ffl^na^  its  area  and  slave  population, 

S8L  ae;  Eicostologos  there,  337 
*A«#vvia,903 

*Ay*r  atyufros  and  rt^iiyrdr,  371 
Agonothetie,  216 
*Ayepa^  rsYenues  from,  313 
*A>opauM,  313 
*AyapoM(/MM,  48,  333 
'Aypaflnov  iuoh  349,  389 
*AypmPov  ^MToXXoii  ^uajf  664 
Aflyrriiias,  220,  223,  224,  228,  236, 

316  sqq. 
AlyuuSpt If,  494 

Ahuiat  dun;,  362,  364,  372,  374 
Alexander's  plmider  and  revenues  in 

Asia,  11,  12 
Alcibiades,  treasurer  on  the  Acropolis, 

198;  his  assessment  of  the  tributes, 

401;  his  profligacy,  293;  his  property, 

484 
Akmseon,  7 ;  his  wealth,  476 
Allies,  dependent  and  independent,  403 
'AXoyuni  oiiai,  193 
"AXifiTo,  94,  96,  286 
Altars,  buUding  of,  202, 386 
Ammonis,  240 
Amorgus,  stufis  of,  106 
*AftfpoTtp(6fn'X€vs,  133 
Anaphlystus,  a  fortress,  202,  6l7f  619 
*AMnSypa<ba,  33? 
'AMurvvro^iP,  611 
Andocides,  oration  of,  ircpl  Elprftnis  not 

q>urious,  176;  Andocidesinter|>reted, 

196  sq. ;  explained  and  emended,  316 

sqq. 
*Apopaw«Jk4rii6£f  409 
'A^^mXit^ui,  apipcXfi^¥,  686 
Androtion,  630  sq. 
'AyrcyoMr,  a  sacred  trireme,  240 
'AFn>VNi^368 
*Amypait>tU  for  the  public  money,  186 

•q.  188;  for  distribuiiona  of  corn,  89 
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Avridoo-if,  680  sq.  674 

Antiochus  the  Great,  12 

Antipater,  regulation  made  by  him 
concerning  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
486,636 

Antiphon*s  orations  concerning  the 
tribute  of  Samothrace  and  of  Lindus, 
413  sq. ;  Antiphon  emended,  602; 
interpreted,  406 

'Avaywyfiy  362,  380 

Aphidna,  a  fortress,  202 

Apodectw,  169  sq. 

*Airoypaxf>aiy  610 

*Ano<l^pdy  72,  669;  amtf>op^  of  the  al- 
lies to  the  Lacedaemonians,  396 

^Airopprjra,  contraband  articles,  63 

*Afro<rroXf  If,  643 

*AiroTa{«f,  414 

*AnoTifxrffjMj  143 

,'Apx4,  168,  239 

*  ApxiTfiena¥f  220 

Architheoria,  214,  452 

*A/>xa>i^f,316,  316,  336 

Archons,  Athenian,  mode  of  their  no- 
mination and  qualifications  requisite, 
608  8q(|. 

Arclions  or  governors  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  subject  states,  406,  407 

Arcaof  Attica,  30,  31 

Areojiagus,  164,  189,  496 

*Apyaiiis,  494 

*Apytas  hiKijy  476 

*Apyvpo\oy€iy,  686 

"Apyvpot  and  apyvplov^  difference  be- 
tw(H>n,  23 

Aristides,  166,  176;  his  assesHmcnt  of 
the  tributes,  396 

Aristoplianes,  property  of,  468 

Aristophanes  the  iKM?t,  Eij.  174,  1300, 
p.  388,  Vesp.  667,  298 ;  Ecclusiaxu- 
rae  illustrated,  493,  620 

Aristotle,  the  (Economics  incorrectly  at- 
tributed to,  3,299, 687;  emended,  3(N) 

Armft,  prices  of,  107 

Arrhephoria,  462 

Artabe,  93 

Artemisium,  battle  of,  266 

"Aprosy  96,  97 


cm 

-ATtB'tas  ypa^i).  3B«.  38:! 

Assanlt,  action  fur,  367 

Aaaas,  price  of,  7* 

'Aimii^fKH,  304 

Astyoi,  minee  of.  B 

^AiruyYpafftoVf  128 

'AriXcia,  05  dqij. ;  roij  firrtHxiov, 

from  Iitar|^^  4M  ;  from  the  pro- 
perty lax,  47a ;  from  the  trierarcliy, 
544  sqq.;  of  tlie  roudent  aliens,  638 
of  the  ieotoleB,  541 
'XnXainfra.  337 
Atheaians  in  Dolos,  430 
AthlothcliD.2la,  216 
'Arifu'a,381,3IMsq. 

Ainp.'™.,  270 

Automedan's  decree  for  the  Teniidiaas, 
42» 

I  Alirdw/ioi,  403 


BankOTB,  136  sqq. 

TI1UI18.  prico  of,  lid 

IlGggary,   unkiiuwu  at  Athens  in   it 

best  times,  4Sr; 
BesB,  610,  030 
Biaimv  tlic^,  378 
BirdH,  prices  of,  102 
BXn3i7E  tiio),  371 
ISond  Binves,  70.  475,  434 
Books,  trade  in,  47 
Boiwu,  216 
noltomry,  131  »i|q. 
BovXiiatat  ypaipt,,  349,  300 
Bowmen,  SOS  gq.  364  sq. 
Bread,  OG,  97 
Biiiiiling,  works  uf,  undertaken  by  thi 

state,  2UI  sq. 
BnrialH,  expense  of,  114,  Sl4 
ByssuB,  104 
Byzaatium,  decree  of,  462 ;  its  finan 

ciol  difScultleB  and  measures,  S96  sq 

598  Bq. 


CaUiaa,  fomity  of,  and  ita  wealth,  403 
CallJBSjSon  of  Catliades,  484 
Cnllins,  the  mine  proprietor,  484;  dis- 
covered a  method  of  making  cinna- 


Oavnlry  of  the  AtlieDiane,43.  TJI.  m. 
pay  of,  251;  rvtio  to  the  mttittij, 
363:  pravinon  iium«j  of  iLv  araby, 


Chalcis,  a  state  of  clernehi,  49G 
Chabrias,  his  profligate  life,  tTB) 
Chare*,  his  profligacy.  S99 
Xtiptlftorov,  128 
\tip6ypaipoy,  128 
"'     mvdfiot,  3(>0 
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Chor^Cia,  449,  454   «].  461 

resident  aliens,  537  sq- 
Chorus  of  oomGdy  altered.  4A1 
Xvpit  tJiuiDeTts,  281 
Xf>v<rit   and    ;[pviT«>*,    difaroi 

tweeu,  23 
Cimon, his  liberality.  118,496;  bi 

tary  forct^  369 ;  tak«s  Tlian 

eoiiipar?3)3  ;  liis  finiv,  385 
Cionabtu-,  628  sq. ;  methoil  of  pi 

discoTered  by  Calliiia.  CSB 
CiEtophori,  20 

CitixeDS,  nomberofat  AUibm,  3S  *f( 
Citizenship,  rights  of  fixed  by  A    ' 


),  599 
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Ciuwtnder,  his  amuiKeinenl  n>s|)ectiuH 
the  rights  of  oiti!ii'nslii|i,  487 


ClnrotEP,  4; 
Clnasra,  three.  505  sq. 
Clazomeniaus,  iron  money  of  the,  590 
Cieomenea,  natraji  of  Egyjtt,  84 
Cleon,  43;   his  policy,  394;  his  pro- 

porly,  4S5 
Clerks',  166 

Cleruchi,  424  ;  Athenian  ntizeu,  tV 
Cleruvhie,  116,  217,  434  sqq. 
Clothing,  104 
ColacretfG,  173  sq.  360 
Cotchis,  gold  washings  at,  H 
Commercial  court,  49 
Commercial  weights,  144 
Confiscation    of   prop«rty,    393 ;    doi 

productive,  395 
Conon,  his  property,  22 
Constantino  the  Great,  11 
Conlrihutians,  5B5 
Copper  coins  of  .the  Athenians.  16,  SB, 

30,  692      . 
Copper  money  issued  by  Timotheus, 


294,  5! 
Copper  or 
Corinthiai 


1  Laurion,  628 

old  Irirenies  to  the  Atb«- 


Corn,  prices  of,  93  sq. 
Cora,  regiilatiouH  with  mgtitd  to,  81  iqq, 
'  Cora,  eiigroBsinjg  of,  82  (hj(|. 
Corn  land  in  Attica,  (10 
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CSourts  of  justice,  231 

Oimtenit,  oolloetor  of  decrees,  198 

Orenides,  mines  of,  8 

CitMms,  offerings  of,  40  ;  stater  of,  22 

Orowns,  weight  of  golden,  25 ;  bestowal 
of  them,  248,  247 

Ousiom  duties,  313  sqq.;  farmers  of, 
336 ;  frauds  committed  by  the  far- 
mers of,  316  sq.;  by  land,  319 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  amount  of  pay 
given  by,  273 

Cyihera,  tribute  of,  401 

Cyxieenic  stater,  10,  1 1 

C^zicns,  battle  of,  260 


D.  A. 

Diamaretion,  24 

Darics,21 

Awr^ioXoyr  tr,  886 

Datum,  mines  of,  8 ;  Callistratus  foun- 
der of,  228 

Debt,  national,  142 

Debtor^  public,  386  sqq. 

Deigma,68 

AtKoniy  300, 304  sq. 

AtKonvnifMiv,  326,  326,  33G 

^Kanik^yiOf  326,  336 

Ananjkiyoi^  327,  336 

AtKonvraif  327 

AfKctrimc,  327,  336 

Delian  archons,  406 

Delos,  claims  of  the  Athenians  to,  410 

Delphi,  temple  of,  projwrly  indepen- 
dent, 602 

Demades,  169,  170,  225,  383 

Demarchs,  157,  512  sq. 

Demetrias,  a  sacred  trireme,  240 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  census  in  the 
time  of,  35 ;  his  financial  adminis- 
tration, 440 

^fu^poTtt^  197,  475  sq.  392  sqq. 

^Iti&auHy  207 

Demosthenes  against  Meidias  inter- 
preted, 374, 377  ;  first  oration  against 
Aristogciton  of  doubtful  authority, 
the  second  spurious,  34  ;  the  oration 
wtpX  awrd^tit  spurious,  65;  tho 
fourth  Philippic  spurious,  181,  219; 
the  speech  against  Timotheus  spu- 
rious, 229;  speech  against  Polycles 
explained  and  emended,  135  sq.; 
against  Lacritus  explained,  137  sq-; 
oratioo  concerning  the  symmoriiB, 
267;  the  wpooifua  ^iitfyoputOj  the 
orations  against  Nicostratus,  PIud- 
nippos,  Nevra,  Tiieocrincs,  Oneior, 
Kuergus  and  Mnesibulus  and  others, 
are  falsely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes. 


Property  of  Demosthenes,  478,  491; 
oration  against  Meidias  belongs  to 
Olymp  106—4,  525,  667;  or.ition 
against  Bieotus  de  nomine  about 
Olymp.  107 — 1,  525  ;  his  regulation 
of  the  BjrmmorisB,  564  sq.;  law  of  the 
trierarchy,  570  sq. 

Ajj fioT fXfj  Updj  iopraiy  BvaleUj  212,  213 

ArifioriKa  UpOj  212 

Denarius,  18 

AipfiariicAvf  333 

Amdoyor  in  the  trierarchy,  643 

Atali6afiSy  89,  216 

Dicetetffi,  pay  of  the,  236, 237 ;  whether 
an  isoteles  could  be  a  dio^tetes,  540 

Ataycr/iovy  300;  of  the  Byzantines, 
326 

Ataypofifia  of  the  symmoriffi,  533  ;  Tn¥ 
a-KtvSaff  563 

Aioypo^^f,  157,  533 

Auufouaif  216  sqq. 

AioirvXiov,  324 

AUat  aw6  avfifiSktaVy  49,  403 

Aifiotpioj  274 

Diobelia,  222  sqq. 

Aioua}<rcr  Uph  ml  Sata^  169 

Dionysius  the  Brazen,  593 

Dionysius  the  EUder,  his  military  force, 
255 ;  coined  false  money,  69 1 

Diophantus  proposed  to  muku  tho  ma- 
nual labourers  public  slaves,  45,  475 

Diphilus,  property  of,  34,  169,  485 

Docks  in  the  Pirous,  201;  inspectors 
of,  203 

Aopvdparopovy  282 

AwXtia  of  the  allies,  409 

Attpodoicuic  ypaxLfiy  372,  384 

^a!po(tvlns  ypaq>riy  349 

Dowry,  514  sq. 

Drachma,  the  common  money  of  ac- 
count, IGsq.;  heavy  jCfi:inetan,  light 
Attic,  16  ;  drachma  before  the  time 
of  Solon,  16,  144  sqq. 

Duties,  high  out  of  Attica,  334 


K. 


Economy,   divided   by  AriHtotlc  into 

four  kinds,  299 
Eels,  Copaic,  103 

E^Mfir,  246 

EiKtHrni,  325,  401 

E2«NrroX^yo«,  325,  ."136 

ElaayytXioy  56,  357,  380 

El<r^ptiPy  539 

Ela^opa^  object  of,  181,  470 

'Exdmriff,  132 

*EjcXc-yf  ur  TO  TtXotj  335 

'BcXoy^f,  156,  177»  335 


't>M^ph  oT  Ike  aJUn.  4M 


'Efiropoi,  313 

^E»«.tf«,  S7S,  3a».  3SB,  393 

'EyyrypnMMivi  /t'AcpinXtt.  388 

'  «  r««itil%»l  is  AtticB,  83 


"EmimJbv  U^  354 
'E^(ff««,3C0 


KtiJM^m,  propPTty  of.  48S 


^iLwOant,  667.  686 
'Eiruapm'a,  300 


'Ewifuixia,  4Ua 

'HB^HXifr^t  fV  Koiii^  wpaoMoa,  164  ; 
F       rw^A^ni    tw    ^lMnt|»^  48,    81  ; 
miuXirrai  t£»  aionwiBi)'.   215;   of 


tl.o« 


d  olivi 


SSOJ 


iTiinifiainrr6<ii  rat  tii&Liyut,  193 

"Eiritr«o«oi,  156,  238 

'ETntrrarai  of  the  temples,    tCl;  tw> 
jti^fuxruv  tpytn,  liorvf,  803 

'En-i^FTOt  (OfM-ai,  SU 

'EwiTpaipdp)(i/fia,  S43 

'En-irpoir^c  diinj.  3S3  Sq. 

Epobelia,  133,  364  sq. 

•Eninm,  323 

Equeslrian  lutioiia  of  Greece,  aiiS 
"Epimc,  31fi 

'BptTOi,  280 

'EpyooT^pior,  655 

'EJ^yo^^^8o^  204 

'E<Tj;(mai,  C3 

Eub<p&  under  the  Atheniaii  dominioD, 

411,  427 
Eubcram  ware,  649,  5(i; 
EubultM  of  Anaphlj-Blus,  160,  180,  22S 
Enripides  Iho  Younger,  tax  proposed 
'  T,  493,  606,  620 


ZBffvwa,  106 
EiBviioi,  189  eq. 
'E^piiriias  Bioj,  378 
Exchiingo,  614,  580  »qq.  674 
'S^aarai,  283 


Fmi>,323 

Fiftietlt,  produce  of,  318 ;  irf'  iha  gofa 
I      and  bcn>e«  of  the  tribes,  S0 

I      •II- 

'  FiDd,  376,  38-2 ;  a>der   whu    caoJi- 
tiona  tboy  could  be  naniiied,  »l, 
I      392:  lo«  nleinUwUmof  SoluL 
,      375 
Pi«L,  prices  of,  102,  103 
Pisltmoageni,  103 
Fanngn  duicois,  377 
Fotiifcatiottt   of    Atbens    And   odm 

plues  b  Attica,  301  aq, 
FoTtnne-teUen,  tax  ot>,  at  Byxaatiun, 
3S8 


GaIqimB,3IS 

Gencmls,  diffeirnt  kind*  at,  |8I ;  lUr 

lavish  expenditure  SK,  aq.  H 

I  r.>o,  196  ^ 

Tfu^woi',  631  ^^ 

I  Uold,  ranj  in  the  eaj-tiesl  times,  7,SI; 

ratio  oftoulver,  21,37;  cainsafbi 
I      Gn?cc«,  81  sq.  i  iaucd  b;  AiIhib. 

81,  692;  bad  gold  coins,  502  ;  goU 

talent,  24  sq. 
TpofifuiTdir,  186;   different  kinds  ^1 

186  sqq. 
rpa^ial,  349 
GiuudiROR,  actions  for  miacondiKt  d^ 

363 
^fE^  ^  sacred  offerings,  10 
" "■— Tiby,  401  sqq. 


Hadrian,  Inv  of,  resp«ctii^  Ike  Ut- 

nishiiig  of  oil,  306 
H&Imjm,  468 
MarpaluB,  13 

Harpocrotion  emended,  613 
Hecatombs,  75 

Hc^mon  of  Thasoa,  his  Uwvuit,  4« 
Hcgemonia  of  Athens,  dniation  «f  il, 

444 
Beluu,  nland  of,  it«  tret,,  31 


INDEX. 


683 


HeUenoUmiflB,  187, 176  sq.  403 

Ildoto,  858,  261,  476 

''EarUunt,  452,  465;  of  the  resident 

aliens,  538 
*£ra4pi|o>ftK  ypaK^y  380 
'ErvpoirXovf,  57,  133 
*Icpo8ovX(M,  70 
Hieron  of  Sjracose,  7 
'Icporoioc,  218 

Hienim  on  the  Bosporus,  137 
*Iinroyttya  nXoia,  288 
'linr^,    hnrada    rtXovyrrr,    495;    see 

Hippias  the  Pisistratid,  his  financial 
measures,  592 ;  sold  the  parts  of  the 
houses  which  projected  into  the 
street,  64,  598 ;  sold  an  exemption 
from  the  lituivies,  598 

Hippodamus  hnut  the  Pirsus,  64 

'linrcMH^^or,  271 

Hipponicus,  his  family  and  wealth, 
481,482 

'08oinMOi,  203 

Hooey,  price  of,  104 ;  of  the  mines, 
632 

Ilopletes,  trihe  at  Athens,  494 

Hoplitas  number  of,  260,  266  sq. ; 
persons  who  served  as  hoplitse,  500 ; 
resident  aliens  as  hoplitsd,  260  sq. 

'OwXtraywyot  rpi^pc cf ,  279 

*Opoi  on  mortgaged  lands,  129, 512 

Ilorsps,  price  of,  in  Attica,  73,  74, 
490 

Houses  let  by  the  state  and  by  the 
temples,  305;  their  value  in  Attica, 
66  sq. ;  their  number,  39,  64 ;  me- 
thod of  building  at  Athens,  64 

Houses,  rent  of,  140  sqq. 

Hundreth,  duty  of,  321 

^fiptms  dual  or  ypa^,  364,  374,  380, 

387 

Ilydriaphoria,  538 
'YXiipoA303 

'Yff^icooi,  subject  allies,  403 
*Yinip9fria  opposed  to  apxrit  239 
'Ywripmij  saUors,  280 
'Ywripirfff  of  the  hoplits?,  271 
'YwcypafiiMOTfVff  187 
'YroTfXm,  408 
'Yirori^<rif,  510 


I. 


Imports  of  Attioa,  47 

Incomes  of  the  citiaens,  as  compared 

with  the  taxes,  460 
Independent  allies  of  Athens,  468 
Indspendeni  and  tributary  allies,  407 
India,  gold  oC;  9 


Industry,  taxes  on,  332 
Inheritance  of  public  debts,  391 
Intercourse  with    men    and  women, 

price  of,  fixed  by  the  state,  122, 

333 
Ionia,  lai^  revenues  accruing  to  the 

Athenians  from,  412 
Iron  money,  590,  595,  596 
Isrous  emended,  477 
Ischomachus,  his  property,  479 
Island9,  subject  to  the  Athenians,  411 
Isoteles,  could  possess  landed  property 

in  Attica,  540;  nheir  rights,  &o., 

539  sq.  654 


J. 


Jurisdiction  of  Athens  over  the  allies, 
403  sqq. 


K. 


Kaiyoro/ACiy,  635 

KarafiokTi  rcXovr,  338 

Kryxp^mvj  638  sq. 

Kfyxpos,  638  sq. 

Knights,  order  of,  at  Athens,  263  sq. 

495  sq. ;   their  right  to  fill  superior 

offices,  507  ;  see  hnrrjs, 
Koivwvuca,  545  sq. 


L. 


Lachares,  the  tyrant,  597 

Laoonia,  estates  in,  81 

Lampadarchy,  463 

Land,  value  of,  62  sq. ;  division  of  in 
Attica,  486 

Land  forces  of  Athens,  264  sqq. 

Land  tax,  not  regular  at  Athens,  297 

Laurion,  mines  of,  409, 615 ;  their  im- 
portance to  Athens,  616  ;  situation 
of,  616  sq. ;  defended  by  fortresses, 
620  sq. ;  metals  found  in,  624  sq. ; 
right  of  property  in,  645 ;  belonged 
to  the  state,  645;  were  let  in  perpe- 
tuity, 045;  XenoplMm*s  proponb 
with  regard  to,  606 

Lauriotis,  641 

Lead,  price  of,  30 ;  found  in  the  mines 
of  Laurion,  626,  627 

Lease,  advertisement  of,  by  the 
demus  Pineus,  3079  'W 

Leather  money,  606 

AttwofiopTvpiov  duoft  371 

Letting  of  publio  property,  303 

Leocon,  comedy  of,  the  'Om  daco^ 
pot,  324 


Litna,  17 

LilurgiM,  44&  Bqq.  ;  Buperintendence 
of,  IS!  :  as  revenues  of  tijc  it&le, 
<4Si  lituifica  in  oOtei  Grecian 
MlAleabt'siilciiAtJionH.SSS  :  Xttraup- 
yiai  fLtroiKiati  and  froXirucot,  6S7  aq. 

Loan*,  687 
Mxoi.  370 

AaytoTiu.    189  IM|^< ;     "eiv    open    U 

tiribtrry,  196 
t.ii{ilin,  103 
Lyemgun,   IC6,    167,   1«<.    818  i     liii 

nnMinuU,  IDA )  compldleil  llio  docks, 

SOI  ;    hu  iiiuuiouil   KilmiuiBlivtioa, 

43(i  iiqq. 
Lymuidxr  MUt  Urgo  tniina  of  tnonej  i 


Muagptoflhr  vublio  r«vonn«,ie4  aqq. 
Matntbon,  buttle  of,  2A7;  fmtiTOl  fur 

it,  313 
Mnronein,  filtt 
Miiirrpoi  and  /larniptc,  I!MI 

Meftb  of  tlio  AtheniBna,  191 


Slrrc 


i,2<Jl 


Mines   of   Laurion,  43 ;    manne 
which  tbey  were  let,  73,  l-»2. 
310,  frlS  ;  revennea  from  Ihem,  640 
sq. :   value  of  n  single  Bliare,  BG5 ; 

Mint  at  Athens,  144,  643 

MifffloE,  pay  of  the  floldicrs,  272  j 
meaning  of  the  word  futrfai  in  the 
Wa<)paof  Ari£Mp1ianpB,298;  fuir6o\ 
T/lii;pup;i(io[,579;  ^uadiit  ffovXivrirdt, 
233  sq.  i  duwmiHls,  232  sij. ;  •■(Aij- 
(TiaiTTtKdti  328  sq- ;  o-i/i'Tyo/itiTot:,  233 

Ki(r0to<rit  oIkov,  142;    S/inj  fiiirffatafets 

MiaBoCfifKH,  leniuita  of  landed  estates, 
SXt ;  used  by  the  (n^niniarimis  for 
perpetual  tenaJitg,  (UI  | 


.r*io(  ypo^,  949 
Money,  espurtottoD  o^  40 
Monopolies  of  the  Bt&te,  53  N|.  KM. 
MyniDidea,  228 
Mytilene,  clemclii  Uiei^  430 ;  nM  « 

tribute  paid  by  the  Mylileneam  ta 

them,  431,003 

N. 
National  wealth  of  Atticn,  487 ;  ha* 

diatribuleil,  tm 
fiavKXfpttA,  178 
Nuii(Xi)fXH,  BpcculAton  in  honia.  III, 


355 
NauoraHu  of  Solon  and  of  t'leblhMW, 

8Si  sq.  648  eq. 
Nav<rir  vnfinooi,  40U 
Nuisinic^s,  Taliiatiiin 

ship  of.  did  &qq.  A20,  liO,  338    ■ 


1,380 


bottomry,  COB 
Naotndicce,  49 

Naval  force  of  Athens,  3&6  aq. 
Naxoa.  subjection  of,  40S 
Niaas,  the  aoo  of  Nicostna,  trii 
'     WMlt}),  480     ' 


i 


Sicily, 


Metnla,  the    prcciouE.    places    where 

[hey  were  found  in  (ireece,  7  aqq. 

the  nan  of  forbidden  to  private  indi- 
'    viduala  iu  Sparta,  694;   tqiooiea  of 

motala  found  in  [be  Laurion  mines, 

624  eq. 


hia     d 

D^,  29;  I 


N<i(i«/fui  tnix 

Nopn  rfXawKoi,  337 
Na/u>vi;t,  304 
Nomothela-,  2.10 
Nummus  of  the  Kcilians,  17 


0.  O. 

Obligation  to  militat;  service  arconl- 

iiig  to  the  ditTtuvnt  claMHv,  MX) 
OboluH   and   obelus,  117;    o^iXoi  and 

AfltXiaKoi,  spits,  G94 
Oenoe,  a  furtresa,  202 
OTnot,   the  whole  property,  diffieroil 

from  oiici'ii,IIO,  143,  3S4 
Oil,  price  of,  99 

Olivi-s,  104;  culture  of  encouragtd,  II 
Olive  trees,  action  for  destroying  ihctu, 

41,3.'i3 
Olmirra,  367 
Oiulmeot,  price  of,  106 
Olynlliian  wars.  r,lta 
'Ovfirrtfai  used  of  the  public  ren-nui-, 

110,336 


INDEX. 
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Opisthodomiis  of  Minerva,    treasure 

preserved  there,  441 
*^Ofw,  101 
*Ofryf«»wita  Upd,  219 
^Opofi(n,  103 

OropuB,  clUBtom  duties  taken  there, 
S19 

*OaTpaKurfi6t,  231,  393 

O^M  ffnuffpa  and  dffxunis,  489 

Oxen,  prices  of,  61,  75 


P.  IL  ♦.  ♦. 

n<^ia/3oXoy,  360 

napojcara/SoX^,  360 

IIc^mXoi,  irapoXiroi,  240  ;  all  freemen. 


Il6pakoSj  treasurer  of  the,  171 
Ilapa96ftm¥  ypa^,  280,  282 
Ilapawp9afi€tas  ypattnj,  283 
napc^NM  of  the  hellenotamiffi,  180; 

of  the  euthuni,  191 
Ftethenon,  treasure  preserved  there, 

442 
Pasion  the  hanker,  480,  486,  637>  586 
Pasqwrta,  207 
Ilar^NOi  Bva'uu^  21 1 
HarfamnKa  at  Byzantium  confiscated, 

608 
Peloponnesian  war,  expenses  of,  290 
PenestSB,26l,  475,  494 
Pentacosiomedimni,  495  sqq. ;   when 

the  J  served  in  war,  262, 500,  501 
IIcvn|«Nrr^,  314 ;  roG  <rirot;,  315 
Pericles,  11,  196  sqq.  232,  597  ;     his 
administration  of  the  trihutes,  399, 
400 ;  deruchisB  sent  out  at  his  re- 
commendation, 427 
Persians,  provisioned  their  troops  from 
the  enemy's  country,  285 ;  gave  sub- 
sidies to  the  Greeks,  particularly  to 
the  Spartans,  11,  584;  revenues  and 
treasure  of  Persia,  9 ;  Persian  booty 
enriched  the  Greeks,  11,  585 
Persons,  taxes  on,  297 
Phasis,  85,  868,  386,  fUm 
Phidias,  195 

Phidon  did  not  coin  gold,  20;   sup- 
planted the  use  of  obeli  or  spits,  594 
Philippi,  mines  there,  8 
Philochorus,  a  collector  of  inscriptions, 

197  ;  his  date,  244 
Phocaic  stater,  22, 23 
Phoceans,  coiiMd  gold  from  the  trea- 
sures at  Delphi,  1 1 ;  their  claims  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  601,  602 
Phocion,  12;  his  expeditions  into  Eu- 


•opIioiySS 


*6poi,  396,  397,  419 
4<op«v  Xcft^v,  337 
^vXaicff,  156 
Phyle,  a  fortress,  202 
Physicians,  pay  of,  120 
Pisistratus,  originator  of  the  mainte- 
nance for  the  poor,  242 

Platees),  battle  of,  257 

Platflian  rights  of  citizenship  at  Athens, 
262 

Pledge,  128 

nXi7pa>/ia,  278,  279 

Plethron,  size  of,  62 

Plumarius,  69 

Plunder  in  war,  585 

Plutarch  of  Eretria,  569 

nociciXrai,  69 

Polemon,  6  tmjXoKOfraSt  197 

Poletee,  155,  646 

UtiikrfTripiov  Tov  fitroudov,  330 

Political     economy,     knowledge     of 
among  the  Greeks,  3 

Poll-tax,  301,  302 

Pollux  explained,  499        * 

Polybius  refitted,  487  sqq. 

Population  of  Attica,  30  sqq. 

nopiOTo^,  166 

UopviK^v  Tfkott  333 

nopyorcXttfoi,  333 

Potida)a,  tax  there,  534 

Poverty  great  at  Athens  in  later 
times,  486, 487 

UpoKToptSy  156,  376 

npidfitpoiy  used  of  custom-duties,  335 

Privateer,  licences  to,  585 

npo/3oXi7,  374,  665 

npodovlas  ypaff^t  384 

npo€ur<Pof)a,  299,  450,  586, 533 

Profits  of  the  merchants,  58,  59 

npOKoraffdkfi,  342 

PrometretsD,  48,  239 

Property,  immoveable,  489 ;  move- 
able, 489;  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete rights  of  citizenship,  487  ;  re- 
gisters of  property,  510  sqq. 

Property  of  the  temples  of  Delphi 
and  Deles  lent  out  at  interest,  308, 
589 

Property  tax,  when  first  levied  at 
Athens,  471 

Property  taxes,  492,  505,  515,523;  not 
a  litui^,  472 

Propylaea,  the  expense  of,  202,  444 

TLpoaKoriffKrilta^  342 

Upwrrifufifui^  373, 380,382,  30'» 

np^fmM,  60,  140,  238,  513,  540 

Provision  money,  272, 275,  282 

Provisioning  of  armies,  282  sqq. 

Prytaneas,  pujrment  ac(*ording  to  them, 
141,    241,   243,  306,  338;  in  later 


w 

run 


Prytmiein,  jiu)tio«^f.x»,  346  wi'i- 
Pi^tnnfn,  oriprfnBUj  juilgi»,  173 
rrvtaamim,  mttinWtiiiiirB  Uictc,  24fi 

349, 303,  am 

«iXol,  50l> 

PtolcnuuB,  wL-rcd  Irircme,  iiO 
PtolemiM,  iheir  w«allli,  13 
rublic  UBcmljIjr,  nuintwra  of,  2AD  sf). 
Publio   pro|wrty,  MIS,    ftlS ;    »ild  at 

Ityunllnm,  MB 
PoTplo,  pri™  uf,  108 
PjlhM,  VT  I^iUiu*.  prison  of  Colmuc, 


QiurUning,  not  adiiiiMil'lv  in  Gieecc, 


Bansam,  71.  T! 

HegisMrs  of  property,  510  sqq. 
Hem  of  land  in  Attica,  Ul,  142 
Reprisals,  68S 
RcquisitioDB,  2S4 
Reddpnt  alious,  number  of,  in  Attics, 
35  s(].;  iodisponsable  for  Allions,  44. 
served  in  war,  360,  iOl,  265,  2«Si 
had    not    the    right    of  posseaung 
landed  property,  140  ;  their  scrvicea, 
53?  sq.;  their  immunities,  537,  B3S 
BeBpoiiGibility  of  public  officem,  189 
Revenue  of  Athens,  433  eqq. 
ItliamnuK,  a  furlreas,  Wi 
Rhodion  laws,  133 
Bonda,  couslruclion  of,  202 
Ronian  iKiund,  18 

Rowers,  uf  three  kinds,  SSI;  divided 
itito  six  lochi,  278 ;  tbeir  annB,  SSI, 


ZiiK;{i>^ii>Tai,  CO 

ZdXa£,  836 

Stdaniiniu,  240;  ita  crew  calli 

miniana,2'IO 
Bolaiuis,   area  of,  31 ;  lialtle 

25lj 
Stiae,  tax  on,  323 


Salt  in  Attica.  lOU 

S^ixivi.  «lit-n  seiUed  ly  den 

H:U»UtlilwiT.  tribute  of,  (U 

Seofiht^iaria,  KIB 

Scapte  Uylo,  7.313 

Scind^boris.  538 

Scytliiuu,  S08 

Suiraxetia  of  Solon,  la,  IM,  IKl 


powfre.  16a 

SeulhiM,  rale  of  pmy  g>*«n  by,  i 

Sheep,  prtcv*  uf,  70 

Shipbuilding;,  ■(»?,  lOS,  Sft4  aqq. 

Slil)i»'  fumilni^  priov  uf.  IM 

Kcilian  war,  241(1  mm.  SW  ia|. 

8iegn,  expenses  of,  200,  IM 

Sit.  R30 

Silrer  fonnd  im  the  minos  of  U 
624 

Silvier  money  of  the  Atlicniana,  II 

Silver  onwiiivTitB.  401 

SfrqpiVia*,  ainiptt  lo,  irinw,  S7S 

XiToSnatai,  IM 

Siton^c,  S8 

Silophylaive,  83 

iKtvtubopor,  271 

S«ipn0o*  ^v  tutriiots,  «K 

Sntpann)  iSot,  20.1 

Slaves,  their  niiml.iT  in  Allin.35.)Cr 
of  .Miiasun.  117:  ibt-ir  euiploimml^ 
37;  served  in  war,  267,  261,  2<li 
at  Corinth  and  .iE|^na,  38;  worfciri 
BiS  day-labourer*.  37,  K ;  priow  of, 
67  eqi)-:  profit  obtained  on  lbem,71, 
659  ;  duty  on.  331 

Socrates,  hia  property,  mode  aoJ 
means  of  living,  109  sq. 

Solon,  hia  inatilutiau  of  classes,  and 
clian){«s  in  the  govemmmt, 49A  M|rj. 
506  sq.;  Ilia  alteraliun  of  the  money 
standard,  145  sq. 

Sophists,  pay  of,  121  sq. 

Spiiin,  mines  of,  U 

Sparla,  swallowed  np  much   precioui 
metal,  39;  itamilitarvforce.264,35S 
Sportocns,  king  in  the  i'oobia,  90 
Speusinians,  SOS 
Slppiiyil,  passport,  207 
Spuma^rpnUi.  B37vi. 
Staler?,  lolradraclima,  15  ;  Corinthian, 
16:  golden,   21  eq.;  Cyaicenic   22; 
gilt  slalers  of  Pulvcrfttn,  21 
STaStMiXOi,  iS,  30H 
Standing  armies    not    6tted  for   the 

GroelcB,  283 
Sr^Xai  on  morlgftged  htnds,  129,  612 
Sleplianeplioms,  a  hero  at  Atb^s,  IM 
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SUme^  writing  on,  expense  of,  1 18 
Gtooe  quarriet,  43,  31 1 
Bioreliouse,  801, 849 
STportttridcr  rpiriptis,  279 
Sabndies,  Persian,  1 1,  684 

Subsistence,  what  sum  requisite  for, 
109  sqq. 

Siiidas  emended,  497 

SvXtt,  avXa,  138,  686 

SvXXoy^,  avXXoytiSf  public  officers, 
168,  216 

Sv/l^oXov,  a  passport,  207:  of  the  di* 
casts,  236;  ducai  arr6  avfi^oKt^v,  49, 
403 

2vfifiaxUif  403 

liy/Myioi,  of  the  property  taxes,  616 
sq. ;  623  sq.;  of  the  trierarchy,  669 
sqq.:  rirc/icXi/rai  tAv  avmuopUiVj  633, 
682 ;  Tyc/M^vcc  rmv  GvmAoptmv^  494, 
632,  682 ;  of  the  resident  aliens,  638 

^Vfifioptap^oi,  632 

2vy;(^«ipf^cf,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff, 372,  382 

jMucMy  178 

SiWdpioy  of  the  Athenian  allies,  418 

JtOTTyopcM,  193,  237 

Svy>ym^,  128;  waurue^,  133 

Bnmum,  a  fortress,  202,  868 

IvwoucUu^  86,  141 

SviTci^ir,  419,423 

SvrrfXciff,  allies  who  paid  their  tribute 
jointly,  414 ;  in  the  symmorise  of  the 
trierarchy,  680,  681 

Sureties,  49 

Battlers,  286 

Bynteliss,  660  sq. 

8yntrierarchy,648  sqq. 


T.  e. 

Taxciai  rpi^pcir,  279 

Talent,  divisions  and  value  of,  16; 
Attic  talent  before  tlie  time  of  8olon, 
18,  146;  iflginetan,  16;  Egyptian, 
Alexandrian,  18 ;  Babylonian,  19  ; 
Euboic,  19 ;  Syracusan  or  Sicilian, 
17  ;  Ptolemaic,  18  ;  of  Thyatira,  26 ; 
talent  of  gold,  26;  commercial 
talent,  30, 144,  146 

Tofiias  rrjs  itounjs  wpootSdov,  164,  166  ; 
r^  duHicffatrnt^  1 68 ;  r^  rpwipowoiStVy 
171;  ro^Auu  rAp  rtixoroMM',  171; 
rofuaf  TQv  ^ftoVf  172  ;  arpaTuafrucmVf 
180.    See  Treuturtr, 

Tamync,  battle  of,  626 

Tdpixpt,  103 

Taxablo  eapital,  492, 603 

Taxes,  advanee  of,  633  sqq. 


Taxes  before  the  time  of  Solon,  494 ; 
taxes  of  the  classes,  496  sqq. ;  extra- 
ordinary, 601  sq.;  of  the  resident 
aliens,  641 ;  on  persons  and  on  the 
soil  only  imposed  by  tyrants,  301 

Taxes,  register  of,  610  sqq. 

Tfixoiroioi,  170,  203 

TrXroifrrr,  494 

TcXttvoi,  165,  336 

TfXmviKoi  v6fwit  337 

TcXcovdpx^r,  336 

TcXor,297,302,  471 ;  T€XosTf\fiPy  601 ; 
TfXff,  297,  298 ;  rcXi;  of  Solon,  496 

Ttfi€vos,  object  of,  303 

Trrp»/3dXov/3ior,  273 

Thasos,  mines  of,  7 ;  produce  of  them, 
311 

Tlieatre,  cost  of,  210,  213;  entrance- 
money  to,  219  sqq. 

Occn-p<»yiyff,  ^orpoirwXi/r,  220 

Themistocles,  his  law  with  respect  to 
the  building  of  ships,  249,  662  sqq.; 
his  courtezans,  292 ;  his  property,  486 

Theopompus,  226, 293 

Theori,  214  sq. 

Theoria,  Delian,  214 

llieoricon,  managers  of,  1708q.;  gene- 
ral account  of  it,  216  sq<i.;  its  rela- 
tion to  the  funds  for  war,  170,  181 ; 
distribution  of,  219  sq. 

efpfujv,  104 

Thctes,^iXo/,  600;  made  hoplita),267> 
600;  served  in  the  ships,  262,  600| 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  494 ; 
meaning  after  the  time  of  Solon,  496 

QioavriK^  in  Byxantium  conlisoated, 
608 

Thoricus,  a  fortress,  202 ;  its  situation, 
618;  the  modem  Th4rioo,  618 

Thousand  draclimas,  fine  of,  379 

Thracian  mines,  312 

Thrasyllus,  619 

Thucydides  the  historian,  his  mines  in 
Thrace,  312 

Thucydides,  decree  of  for  the  iEnians, 
420 

Qvfi¥  dn6  fiia6iafxar»Vy  211 

Timber  for  shipbuilding,  want  of,  in 
Attica,  260 

Tiiirifutroj  298,  346,  362,  367,  370  sqq.; 
of  Solon,  496,  603 ;  meaning  of  tho 
word  TifAfffia  as  connected  with 
taxes,  603 

Tifii;/Mi,  taxable  capital,  492 

Timocrates,  his  law  respecting  tho 
public  debtors,  339  sq. 

Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  293  sq.; 
416  sq. 

TiasaphemeSy  what  rate  of  pay  given 
by,  278 


Tithts,  different  kintlo  of,  320,  337  aq-l 

to  th<>  guddma.  I  no,  :i3» 
Tiitins  of  tlie  Atboniuu  U  QjrMntitmi, 


Trade,  freedom  of,  ni  mjq. 
Tradiiw  vessels,  48 
TpiaaiBts,  32 

l't«BSure,  pablic,  of  Athens.  10,  IGO 
■q.  ;   Ml  squ. 

Tramurera  of  the  tribes  and  boTonglis, 
ICO;  of  Ifae  tocr^  luonies,  lliO,  168, 
19«;  treaaurer  of  the  odniiniiilra- 
tion,  168  i  of  the  generals,  181 ;  of 
Ihe  ttiremoB  and  trierarchs,  18S; 
w«Tii|iuu. 

TpuMixno/itSi/uw,  497 

Tributes  of  thit  alliw,  398,  396  sqq. ;  of 
tlie  states  of  clemcbi,  438 

TribDtary  stateH  of  Athens,  409  eqq. 

Trierareliy,  Ml  sq.j.;  547,  578;  «i- 
penKs  of  it,  677;  trierarehj  far 
mock  sea-figlils,  tbi ;  frauds  of  Ihe 
trientrcfaB,  393 

Tpiljpapxot,  not  Tptifpapxilt,  the  EUK^ient 
form,  57! 

Tp^tLoi^la.  274 

TpjiifJoXotf,  329,  234,  606;  sUve  duty, 
331 

Triremes,  kinds  of,  37Q ;  sacred,  171. 
S40:  nouiberof  the  Attic,  £S»  sqq., 
365  sq. ;  numbers  of  the  crews,  ISU 

Trvmpeters,  91 

Twentieth,  ini]>osed  by  the  PiaiBlni- 
tidie,  327  (  in  llie  allied  Blates,  ?" 


ValuMtian  In   Ibe  Kn-lionsbip 

einicui,  4(17,  'M  mm- 
Vfttigal  prahrrtum,  3)U 


X.   S. 

£mat  Ypa^,  90,  349 

XenophoD  npl  ttiip*)',  4,  3j,  138,  Mi 
sq, ;  dale  of  its  compoKilion.  Ml  ^^, 
uii  tbe  Bullienticit;  of  his  Esnf  oi 
(he  Athcniui  stale,  44,  331;  <E(«- 
□omica  explained ,  67 V 
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